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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


of  course  covild  not  accomplish  the 
in  as  short  a  time  as  one  fitted  with 
■ssary  contrivances.   But  I  saved  the 
ainder  of  the  herd  much  needless  worry 
the  attendants  much  fear.  About  the 
e  time  I  began  dehorning  all  heifers 
le  age  of  three  weeks,  with  caustic  pot- 
by  simply  removing  the  hair  from  the 
Jl,  button-like  protuberances  and  rub- 
T  with  the  potash  after  moistening  the 
ton  with  water.  It  was  quickly  done, 
lajQttle  pain,  soon  healed,  and  did  the 
iPperfectly.   A  few  cents'  worth  of 
k  potash  would  dehorn  fifty  calves, 
caution  should  be  taken  to  wrap  the 
k  with  paper  or  cloth,  ior  if  you  have 
■  sores  or  cuts  on  the  fingei-s  it  wUl  give 
I  more  pain  than  the  >Jalf ,  because  of  the 
her  development     your  nervous  sys- 
i.  Lately,  however,  I  have  used  con- 
tiated  lye  with  oven  better  satisfaction, 
t  works  more  quickly,  causes  no  sore- 
A  whatever,  ?Dd  does  the  work  effect- 
ly.  In  the  (i)eration  care  must  be  taken 
;  to  put  on  ^00  much  water,  as  it  would 
1  down  a.vd  endanger  the  eyes, 
a  a  number  of  applications  I  have  never 
ed  to  accomplish  the  end  sought,  with 
i)exception,andwithnoevilresults.  The 
ition  mentioned  was  in  the  case  of  a 
g  young  Exile  of  St.  Lambert, 
fchased  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
3was  a  little  too  old  at  the  time,  perhaps, 
Jave  tried  the  horn-killing  process,  but 
Hrouf  of  dehorning  him  without  the 
•js/'y  °^  sawing  them  ofl"  in  later  de- 
ent,  I  made  the  application  on  the 
Iready  protruding.   One  horn  was 
ally  checked  in  growth,  the  other 
'etarded.   As  time  went  on  this  horn 
Sped  slowly,  and  the  young  animal 
T^iuch  delight  in  using  it,  showing  his 
|.tion  to  be  quite  pugnacious.   A  few 
Us  ago  this  horn^was  quietly  removed 
stall  by  the  saw,  and  now  he  is  as 
\S  il  as  could  be  desired. 
,j  preferable  to  dehorn  in  calf  hood  by 
chemical  process.    I  do  not  enjoy 
^'jg  blood  drawn,  and  such  is  unavoid- 
r  in  any  other  process.   The  gouge  is 
I  |iaps  the  most  cruel  method,  and  may 
i  .voided  as  such,  and  the  saw  is  only  ex- 
i  able  when  growTi  animals  of  recognized 
ae  are  to  be  retained  in  the  herd, 
laving  the  younger  cows  and  heifers  de- 
ned,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  saw  on 
ee  last  winter,  which  we  could  not 
)rd  to  dispose  of  because  of  their  value. 

expert  was  employed,  and  the  work 
3  quickly  done.  No  effect  could  be 
;iced  on  the  flow  of  milk  for  a  time,  but 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  there  was  a 
•ceptible  increase,  caused,  no  doubt,  by 
'  more  complete  quiet  the  cows  enjoyed, 
e  had  formerly  been  quite  a  tyrant  over 
^  others,  and  even  at  times  dangerous  to 
:  attendants,  yet  so  valuable  as  a  butter 
V  we  could  not  decide  to  sell  her.  Un- 
s  fast  in  her  stall  she  required  the  entire 
ble  for  her  individual  use,  and  I  could 
:  suppress  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when, 
going  to  the  bam  one  morning,  a  few 
rs  after  her  horns  were  removed,  to  see 
■  and  seven  others  peacefully  eating 
m  one  small  manger.  The  time  and 
erigth  previously  devoted  to  fighting 
y  now  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
Ik,  and  the  younger  animals  may  eat, 
nk  or  rest  in  perfect  freedom  from  dis- 
bance. 

t  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  few  de- 
les of  dehorned  cattle  may  result  in  a 
ain  of  hornless  Jerseys,  and  the  model 
u  will  then  have  been  secured. 

John  L.  Shawvek. 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  LABOR. 

■In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
;ad,"  is  a  natural  law  which,  when  not 
pected,  subjects  a  man  to  the  penalty  of 
ease,  misery  and  premature  death, 
■^om  this  it  follows  that  it  is  man's  right 
labor,  and  if  he  is  by  nature,  or  lack  of 
ication,  unfitted  to  conduct  a  business  of 
•  own,  he  can,  with  his  Maker  at  his 
;k,  demand  as  his  right  employment 
m  others  more  fortunate, 
jabor  has  a  right  to  secure  by  honorable 
nbination  the  largest  pay  possible,  and 
lemand  for  the  individual  in  its  ranks 
lugh  pecuniary  return  from  his  work  to 
ible  him  to  support  the  wife  of  his 
!om  and  those  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
"ine  injunction  to  increase  and  multiply 
1  replenish  the  earth,  he  may  bring  into 
s  world  without  any  will  of  their  own. 
^bor  has  the  right,  as  well  as  the  power, 
this  country,  to  make  and  unmake 
'  S ;  a  right  to  insist  upon  it  that  the  law 
ilies  alike  to  the  corporation  and  the 
>rest  man  in  its  employ;  and  any  fair 
n  would  concede  it  the  right  to  secure 
-fa  that  would  benefit  the  toiler>  as  loag 


as  those  laws  are  seeui-ed  by  the  use  of  the 
ballot  or  other  legitimate  means.  In  short, 
the  laborer  has  every  riglit  that  belongs  to 
any  man  or  set  of  men  on  earth,  and  should 
be  encouraged  in  securing  and  maintaining 
them. 

But  these  rights  carry  with  them  corre- 
sponding duties,  which  are  as  natural  anQ 
divinely  ordered  as  the  rights  themselves. 
Duties  which  it  is  the  boimden  obligation 
of  every  laborer  to  learn  and  make  his  rule 
of  action. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  laborer  to  recognize  the 


the  torch,  using  dynamite,  wrecking  rail- 
road trains,  destroying  factories,  defying 
authority,  and  taking  human  life  are  not 
among  the  recognized  requisites  to  the 
prosperity  of  American  institutions,  or 
among  the  methods  that  sane,  law-abiding 
men  would  adopt  to  crown  the  toiler  with 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  true  manhood. 

In  short,  it  is  the  duty  of  labor  to  elevate 
itself , win  divine  approbation,  and  command 
the  admiration  of  true  men  everywhere  by 
assuming  all  and  shirking  none  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  men  everywhere,  as 


Ckossinq  a  Hollow. 


right  of  an  employer  to  have  control  of  his 
own  btisiness ;  to  remember  that  the  mas- 
ter mind  concei\'ing  or  conducting  a  great 
enterprise  is  worthy  of  respect;  that  in 
countries  where  the  workman  is  not  a 
slave  the  wonderful  enterprises  that  make 
this  country  famous  would  be  impossible 
without  corporations;  that  although 
wealth  is  the  result  of  toil,  labor  and  capital 
are  co-producers,  having  equal  rights  and 
privileges ;  that  a  contract  between  labor 
and  capital  is  as  binding  upon  the  laborer 
as  it  is  upon  the  capitalist ;  and  that  labor, 
after  being  paid  for  its  services  according  to 
contract,  has  no  right  to  claim  part  owner- 
ship of  the  works  in  which  it  was  em- 
ployed, notwithstanding  the  belief  of  a 
few  honest  cranks  and  the  loud  assertions 
of  some  poUtieal  demagogues  to  the  con- 
trary. 

It  is  the  duty  of  labor  to  study  the  inter- 
ests of  its  employer  as  well  as  its  own,  to 
move  in  harmony  with  the  knowledge 
thus  gained,  and  in  case  of  strikes  (which 
should  very  rarely  occur)  always  to  appeal 
to  reason  and  law,  never  to  prejudice  and 
the  firebrand.  It  is  the  duty  of  labor  to 
shun  the  saloon  as  it  would  a  pestilence; 
to  transfer  its  enormous  patronage  of  those 
warts  on  the  body  politic  to  savings  banks 
or  building  associations,  remembering 
that  with  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  all  working- 
men  having  good  health  should  not  be  the 
owners  of  the  properties  they  call  home. 

It  is  the  duty  of  labor  to  guard  zealously 
and  with  a  jealous  eye  the  public  school 
system ;  to  educate  itself  beyond  the  point 
where  it  would  be  capable  of  believing  the 
appeals  made  to  ignorance  and  prejudice 
by  the  average  labor  agitator — appeals  which 
are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  so  much  moral 
dynamite  hurled  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  liberties,  our  institutions  and  our  laws 
— and  to  make  haste  in  contlemning  a  sys- 
tem demanding  that  a  man  be  kept  em- 
ployed no  matter  how  obnoxious  he  may 
be  to  an  employer,  simply  because  he  be- 
longs to  "the  union,"  and  that  seeks  to  ' 
guarantee  to  all  workers  in 
the  same  line  equal  pay,  no 
matter  what  their  individual 
abilities  or  attainments  may 
be,  as  one  that  lowers  the 
dignity  of  labor,  insults  its 
intelligence,  annuls  its  pres- 
tige, robs  it  of  its  influence, 
kills  its  ambition,  and  gives 
the  lie  to  its  nobility. 

It  is  the  duty  of  labor  never, 
under    any  circumstances, 
to    interfere    with    the  in- 
dividual in    his  God-given 
right  to  earn  his  bread  by 
honest  toil,  and  to  recognize 
that  saying  to  a  man  who  desires  work, 
"You  shall  not  because  I  will  not,"  is  cruel, 
anarchistic,  devilish,  and  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  honor  and  right,  a  blow  at 
liberty,  a  stab  at  human  rights. 

It  is  the  duty  of  labor  to  honor  and  re- 
spect the  government  of  which  it  forms 
such  an  important  part;  to  be  patriotic,  to 
ennoble  the  individual  worker,  and  main- 
tain its  dignity  as  a  whole  by  respecting 
law  and  having  regard  for  order,  and  to 
heiT  in  constant  remembrance  the  fact  that 
breaking  contracts,  appealing  to  prejudice, 
interfering  with  trade,  ordering  boycotts, 
hobnobtng  ■with  anarchists,  assessing  men 
who  are  at  work  to  maintain  thousands  of 


well  as  to  recognize  the  supreme  necessity 
of  ridding  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  its  own 
leaders. — -B.  L.  Beck,  in  American  Miller. 


TO  ANCHOR  WIRE-FENCE  POSTS. 

I  have  a  good  many  wire  fences  on  my 
farms,  and  more  yet  to  build.  I  was 
troubled  for  a  long  while  about  how  to  an- 
chor the  end  posts,  corner  posts  and  posts 
in  low  places,  crossing  hollows,  etc.  I 
send  you  drawings  of  the  plan  which  I 
adopted,  which  is  simple  and  perfect.  If 
followed,  there  will  be  no  more  trouble 
about  posts  drawing  up  out  of  the  ground. 
The  plan  is  fully  explained  by  the  accom- 
panying cuts.  For  corner  of  fence,  use 
brace  and  anchor  on  each  angle  of  fence. 

UlwwiS.  AliEXANDEE  BAKEEE, 


THE  BUSY  BEE  IN  JUNE. 

There  must  be  promptness  in  putting  on 
surplus  boxes  or  sections  whenever  the 
hives  become  crowded  with  bees.  Let 
there  be  starters  of  thin  foundation  placed 
in  each  of  these  sections,  and  the  sections 
put  into  a  section-holder.  These  holders 
are  simply  frames  made  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  hive,  of  such  depth  as 
to  equal  the  depth  of  the  section,  with  slats 
sunk  in  the  lower  edges  of  the  frame  flush 
with  its  edges,  and  at  proper  distances  for 
the  ends  of  the  section  boxes  to  rest  on. 
The  holders  may  be  put  on  the  top  of  any 
hive,  with  or  without  a  honey-board  be- 
tween them. 

The  manipulation  of  the  bees  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  honey  is  the  great 
end  to  be  attained  this  month.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  successfully,  the  following 
hints  will  be  in  place : 

Even  in  good  seasons  some  apiarists 
meet  with  disappointment,  owing  to  the 
error  of  allowing  too  great  a  space  in  the 
brood-chamber  for  the  storing  of  honey. 
Whenever  this  is  done  there  will  be  difii- 
culty  experienced  in  getting  the  bees  to 
enter  the  supers  or  sections.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  removing  all  combs  from  the 
brood-chamber  that  are  not  absolutely 


End  of  Fence. 
needed  for  breeding  purposes.  The  num- 
ber needed  will  depend  upon  the.  prolific- 
ness  of  the  queen.  Some  queens  will 
require  eight  or  nine,  while  others  will  not 
use  more  than  half  that  number  of  frames. 
My  rule  is  to  reduce  the  chamber  to  the 
number  of  frames  that  are  actually  util- 
ized. Remove  all  frames  filled  with  honey 
from  the  brood-chamber,  filling  up  their 
places  with  dummies.  These  are  simply 
frames  with  thin  boards  nailed  on  the 
sides.  The  bees  -vntH  thus  be  crowded  for 
room  and  wiLL  of  necessity  enter  the 
supers. 

After  the  season  is  over,  the  frames  of 
honey  removed  at  the  beginning  will  have 
others  iu  "masteriy  inacUvity,"  swinging  j     bo  resi-orcc,  and  ii  they  do  nci  oontaL^ 


ample  stores  for  winter,  feeding  must  be 
resorted  to.  The  price  of  one  pound  of 
honey  will  buy,  at  the  present  price,  sev- 
eral pounds  of  sugap.  Hence  the  profit  of 
securing  the  honey  in  the  above  way, 
though  it  may  necessitate  some  sugar 
feeding. 

Where  plenty  of  old  comb  exists  the 
same  course  can  be  pursued  with  new 
swarms.  These  can  be  confined  on  five 
combs  for  a  brood-chamber  with  a  section- 
holder  filled  with  sections  on  top.  Bees 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  enter  them  and  com- 
mence storing  away  the  surplus  nectar. 
Such  colonies  in  the  fall  need  more  combs 
and  plenty  of  food. 

It  can  be 'inferred  from  the  above  that 
the  queen  is  an  important  factor  in  seem- 
ing a  large  honey  harvest.  Let  no  queen, 
except  an  imported  or  otherwise  valuable 
one,  remain  in  the  apiary  over  two  years. 
Youug  queens,  like  young  stock  of  any 
kind,  are  superior  to  61d  ones.  When  col- 
onies of  desirable  stock  to  breed  from  cast 
swarms,  a  good  opportunity  is  then  afford- 
ed to  supplant  all  old  queens  with  queen- 
cells  from  such  colonies.  This  will  secure 
young  queens  without  expense.  To  avoid 
in-and-in  breeding,  it  is  well  to  introduce 
from  time  to  time  new  blood.  If  the  new 
strain  is  desirable,  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
effect  a  cross.  The  following  plain  method 
of  introducing  queens  will  be  found  ef- 
ficient: Make  a  wire  cylinder  five  inches 
long  on  a  broom-handle,  by  winding  wire 
cloth  once  and  a  half  around  and  fastening 
it  with  a  thread  of  the  wire  to  keep  it  in 
shape.  Take  it  off  and  insert  a  cork  or 
piece  of  wood  in  one  end  and  fasten  it 
with  tacks.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  stiff  honey- 
comb with  honey  sealed  over,  for  the  other 
end.  Put  your  queen  to  be  introduced  in 
this  cylinder  and  plug  the  open  end  with 
the  honeycomb.  Having  captured  and  re- 
moved the  old  queen,  place  the  cylinder 
with  the  new  queen  between  the  combs, 
holding  it  in  position  by  pressing  the 
combs  together.  Shut  the  hive  and  give 
yourself,  no  concern  about  it.  The 
bees  will  do  the  rest  by  liberating  the 
queen  through  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
stopped  with  comb. —  Wm.  Ballantine,  in 
Farm  Journal. 

STONES  AND  STONE  FENCES. 

There  are  persons  still  clinging  to  the  be- 
lief, if  their  word  may  be  believed,  that 
stones  by  abrasion  or  erosion,  wear  and 
tear,  furnish  the  land  with  some  fertilizing 
material. 

As  these  rocks,  of  the  advanced  age  of 
ten  million  years,  according  to  the  author- 
ity of  geologists,  have  lost  so  little  of  their 
bulk  in  this  time,  or  since  man  came  upon 
the  earth,  that  it  cannot  be  estimated,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  what  they  have  given 
off,  even  if  it  be  a  rich  fertilizing  material, 
which  is  doubted,  does  not  or  has  not  added 
enough  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  be 
taken  into  account.  At  all  events,  the  far- 
mer with  rocky  land  may  as  well  fertilize 
as  though  there  were  no  rock  there. 

It  is  a  problem  what  to  do  with  stones 
and  stone  fences.  The  amount  of  land  cov- 
ered and  encroached  upon  by  stone  fences 
is  simply  immense.  The  stone  fence  on 
some  farms  takes  up  a  strip  of  land  four  to 
six  feet  wide.  With  the  careless  farmer 
who  lets  his  fences  tumble,  who  does  not 
mend,  the  land  encroached  upon  may  be 
eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  alongside  are 
brush  and  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  vines. 
Acres  upon  acres  in  New  England  and  else- 
where are  covered  by  stone  fences,  and  in 
many  cases  these  fences  are  of  no  use — 
serve  no  purpose;  that  is,  the  fences  be- 
tween mowing  lots  or  cultivated  fields. 

One  farmer,  to  get  rid  of  these  fences, 
dumped  them  all  into  a  ravine,  scooped  a 
knoll,  or  hillock,  onto  them,  leveled  up, 
and  as  a  result  added  more  fertile  land  to 
his  farm  besides  that  occupied  by  the 
fences.  But  the  farmer  who  determines 
to  get  rid  of  stones  wiU.  get  rid  of  them, 
and  he  must  do  so  if  he  would  bring  all  his 
farm  into  bearing.  But  it  is  hard  work. 
If  there  be  a  place  to  buj-y  them,  the  farmer 
hesitates  about  beginning  such  back-break- 
ing work.  With  the  wheel-drag,  however, 
the  work  goes  on  at  odd  times  and  is  soon 
over.  There  is  satisfaction  in  having  a 
farm  free  from  stones  and  stone  fences,  a 
better  looking  farm,  a  more  productive 
farm  and  a  farm  worth  more  in  the  market. 

George  Appleton. 


Hood's  Cures 


"Fourteea  j'ears  ago  I 
had  an  attack  of  the 
gravel,  and  since  have 
been  very  seriously 
troubled  with  my  liver 
aud  kidneys.  I  had  no 
appetite  and  ate  notb- 
ing  but  g'roel.  Had  no 
more  color  than  a  mar- 
ble statae.  After  I  had 
taken  three  bottles  of 


Mr.  D.  31.  Jord.in. 


Hood's  Sarsapariiia 

I  could  eat  anything  without  distress.  I  have  now 
fully  recovered.  I  feel  well  and  am  well."  D.  M. 
JOEDAX,  Edmeston.  N.  Y.   Get  HOOD'S. 

Hood's  Pills  cure  ail  Liver  11:5,  Bilionsnesa, 

-aa„-i,;L,  luuiijusUuLt,  6icll  IltiaUacIiO, 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

Tht:  H^jjeow. — Whoever  m-ges 
the  free  use  of  harrows,  big 
harrows  and  small  harrows, 
gives  good  ad^"^ce.   The  har- 
rows (smoothing-harrow,  drag) 
can  be  made  to  save  a  great 
deal  of  labor,  and  often  loss  of  crop.  The 
narrow  margin  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer which  we  call  spring,  was  this  year 
especially  small ;  much  too  small  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  plow  and  prepare  the 
land  in  the  proper  way  and  in  the  time 
best  suited  for  the  work.  Consequently, 
we  had  to  plow,  in  some  cases,  when  the 
soil  was  still  a  little  wetter  than  desirable, 
and  in  other  eases  when  already  too  dry  to 
handle  well.   As  a  rule,  the  soil  "worked 
bad,"  and  came  out  in  lumps.  The  free 
use  of  rollers  and  harrows  had  to  be  resort- 
ed to  to  get  the  soil  in  good  shape.  But 
even  what  was  planted  early,  and  appar- 
ently in  good  order,  became  packed  by  a 
late  heavy  rain,  and  baked  with  a  hard 
crust  by  the  hot  sun  following  the  rain. 
It  really  looked  as  if  the  early-planted  peas, 
potatoes,  sweet  com,  etc.,  would  have  little 
chance  to  break  through  the  crust.  The 
smoothing-harrow  drawn   by  one  horse, 
however,  opened  an  easy  way.   It  breaks 
and  pulverizes  the  hard  crust  better  than 
any  other  tool  I  know  of,  and  peas,  corn 
and  potatoes  have  no  trouble  to  come  up 
all  right.   I  have  just  harrowed  my  early 
potatoes  and  late  peas  once  more.   How  it 
discourages  the  small  weeds,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  it  stimulates  the  deep- 
rooted  crops. 

It  is  the  small,  annual  weeds  which 
we  have  to  fear.  They  come  up  in  such 
vast  numbers,  on  neglected  soil,  that  they 
threaten  to  choke  out  what  we  ■«"ish  to 
grow.  I  have  little  fear  of  thistles.  The 
harrow,  of  course,  does  them  no  harm ;  but 
they  are  limited  as  to  numbers,  and  can  be 
easily  kept  in  check  with  the  hand-hoe,  or 
with  sharp-bladed  cultivators. 

For  such  crops  as  peas,  potatoes,  corn,  etc., 
r  advocate  and  practice  deep  planting,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  giving  us  a  chance  to 
use  the  harrow  freely  and  thoroughly.  For 
marking  out  the  rows  I  use  the  Planet  Jr. 
horse-hoe,  with  furrower  and  marker  at- 
tachment. Strike  out  a  straight  fuiTOw. 
I  do  this  by  setting  a  line  of  stakes,  and  let 
the  horse  be  guided  by  them.  The  marker 
marks  out  the  next  row.  Fertilizer  is 
strewn  into  the  furrows,  and  if  for  potatoes, 
we  again  follow  with  the  furrower,  mtsing 
soil  and  fertilizer  and  deepening  the  fur- 
row. If  intended  for  sweet  or  other  corn, 
or  for  beans,  peas,  etc.,  I  do  not  press  the 
furrower  down  quite  so  much,  strew  the 
fertilizer  and  plant  the  seed  at  once  with- 
out going  with  the  cultivator  in  the  same 
furrow  again.  "When  the  seed  is  dropped, 
we  adjust  the  covering  (hilling)  blades,  and 
the  roller  in  place  of  the  furrower,  and 
.then  cover,  the  horse  walking  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  or  trench.  All  this  is 
quick  work,  but  should  be  done  well  and 
with  judgment.  This  leaves  the  rows 
somewhat  ridged.  I  usually  roll  the 
ground  with  a  one-horse  roller,  after 
planting.  The  nest  operation,  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  later,  is  harrowing  once 
more.  The  smoothing-harrow,  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  rows,  loosens  the  crust,  if 
such  should  have  been  formed  in  the 
meantime,  and  kills  all  small  weeds.  I 
have  harrowed  potatoes  when  several 
inches  high,  and  even  on  rather  stony  soil, 
and  have  never  seen  any  but  the  most 
happy  effects  from  the  operation. 

Our  dealers  in  agricultural  implements 
now  offer  a  kind  of  harrow-cultivator;  that 
is,  a  cultivator  having  a  set  of  harrow-teeth 
instead  of  regular  hoe-blades.  With  these 
you  Can  run  not  only  close  to  the  rows,  but 
even  right  through  them  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  if  you  wish,  without  do- 
ing injury  to  potatoes  and  corn.  But  if 
you  are  not  afraid  of  letting  the  teeth  slide 
through  the  rows,  you  might  as  well  use 
the  smoothing-harrow,  and  do  the  work  at 
a  much  quicker  rate.  For  stirring  the  soil 
and  killing  weeds  in  potato  and  cornfields, 
after  the  plants  have  become  too  large  for 
the  harrow,  or  between  rows  of  cabbage, 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  I  use  the  Planet  Jr.  horse- 
hoe  again,  adjusting  the  narrow  hoes 
(blades  about  one  inch  wide).  These  cut 
up  the  soil  in  good  style,  and  may  safely 
be  run  quite  close  to  the  plants ;  so  close, 
indeed,  that  cutting  out  the  thistles,  if 
there  are  any,  is  about  all  the  hand-hoeing 
required. 

HrLi.i>'o  OR  LirvEL?  — The  question 
whether  to  hill  up  corn  and  potatoes  or 


not  is  yet  far  from  being  definitely  settled 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  farmer.  Soil, 
season  and  depth  of  planting  have  some 
bearing  on  the  subject.   In  average  dry 
soil  and  an  average  dry  season,  I  woald 
rather  have  my  plants  rooted  rather  deep- 
ly, and  keep  the  surface  nearly  level,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  amount  of  moisture 
which  is  needed  for  healthy  growth.  When 
the  seed  potatoes  are  placed  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  the  crop  will  be  produced  just 
below  the  level  surface,  and  the  least  trifle  of 
hilling  would  sufiice  to  cover  up  the  stray 
specimen  incUned  to  come  thi-ough  to  the 
light.   I  invariably  practice  just  this  "trifle 
of  hilling"  at  the  last  cultivation,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  covering  up  the  weeds 
just  starting  at  the  time  that  the  size  of  the 
plants  compels  us  to  abandon  further 
working  among  them,  and  also  of  indicat- 
ing the  exact  location  of  the  rows  which 
otherwise  might  be  hard  to  find  if  digging 
should  be  put  off  until  the  plants  have  en- 
tirely died  do-«-n.   But  I  do  not  see  much 
use  in  hilling  com,  especially  not  in  the 
excessive  fashion  yet  practiced  by  most 
farmers.  Level  cultivation  is  good  enough 
for  me. 

Sweet  Cobx. — This  year  I  had  about  an 
acre  available  for  corn.  My  predecessor 
usually  planted  a  number  of  acres  in  sweet 
corn  for  fodder  purposes.  The  seed  was 
planted  thickly,  and  the  stalks  had  to  be- 
cut  before  ears  had  formed.  I  do  not  think 
much  of  these  sappy  stalks.  There  is  little 
substance  in  them.  Ears  should  form, 
anyT\-ay,  either  to  be  utilized  separately,  or 
to  be  cut  up  with  the  fodder.  Most  people 
in  my  place  would  have  planted  the  ordi- 
nary field  corn.  I  have  planted  the  whole 
acre  to  sweet  corn.  Good  green  corn 
always  sells  readily,  at  not  less  than  ten 
cents  a  dozen.  The  crop  requires  far  less 
labor  than  field  corn,  as  we  save  the  husk- 
ing. All  we  have  to  do  is  to  break  oft'  the 
ears  when  fit  for  the  table,  and  take  them 
to  mai'ket.  Sweet  corn  brings  two  or  three 
times  the  money  that  you  can  make  from 
ordinary  field  corn,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  after.  In  the  fall  I  can  buy  what  com 
I  want  for  my  stock  at  fifty  or  sixty  cents 
a  btishel.  Joseph. 


THE  VINELESS  SWEET  POTATO. 

The  vineless  is  a  white  potato,  and  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  called  also  the  "bunch" 
sweet  potato.  The  Grant  and  Texarcana 
are  difierent  varieties  altogether.  I  give  a 
description  of  the  ^'Lneless:  Dark  green 
foliage,  thick  and  short  vine  one  and  a  half 
to  two  feet  long,  and  will  not  strike  root 
on  top  of  the  ground.  There  is  another 
variety  with  these  characteristics.  I  had  to 
send  to  Tennessee  for  my  supply,  and  for 
some  neighbors  here,  and  pay  four  dollars 
per  thousand  by  express.  AH  the  plants 
of  this  kind  raised  there  are  grown,  sold 
and  spoken  for  long  in  advance  by  cus- 
tomers at  home,  who  know  what  these 
potatoes  are.  They  are  very  shy  sprouters, 
and  will  not  sprout  more  than  six  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  plants  per  bushel. 

Clarke  county,  Inch  G.  Camerer. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAJTCEL  B.  GKEEK. 


PEACH-BORER. 

This  well-known  pest,  so  destmctive  to 
orchards,  is  very  widely  disseminated. 
The  parent  insect  is  a  moth  having  trans- 
parent wings  and  a  slender  body,  and  re- 
sembles certain  wasps  and  hornets.  The 
moths  appear  in  the  northern  states  from 
about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of 
August;  in  the  South,  in  some  localities, 
they  appear  as  early  as  the  first  of  May. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  singly  on  the 
bark  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These 
are  oval  in  form,  are  about  one  fifth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  dull  yellowish  color. 
They  are  fastened  in  place  by  a  gummy 
matter  which  the  female  secretes.  As  soon 
as  the  egg  hatches,  the  maggot  works 
downward  in  the  bark,  forming  a  -winding 
channel,  which  is  soon  filled  with  a  gum 
or  jelly-like  mass  that  exudes  around  the 
base  of  the  tree.  When  full-grown,  the 
larva,  or  grub,  is  over  half  an  inch  long  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diamter.  It 
is  whitish-yellow  in  color,  with  a  reddish, 
horny-looking  head  and  black  jaws.  The 
grubs  may  be  found  of  different  sizes  all 
through  the  fall  and  winter  months;  some 
quite  young  associated  with  others  nearly 
full  grown.  During  the  winter  they  rest 
in  the  channels  they  have  made,  sur- 
rounded with  gum. 

In  badly-infested  trees,  the  whole  tree 
may  be  girdled. 

Occasionally  this  insect  attacks  the 
trunk  and  branches,  al:  some  little  distance 


from  the  ground,  but  wherever  it  works 
the  exuding  gum  invariably  points  out  the 
spot.  • 

When  about  to  hecome  a  pupa,  the  larva 
crawls  to  the  stirf ace  and  makes  a  leathery, 
pod-like  ease,  made  from  its  eastings,  gum 
and  sUk,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  and  of  a  brown  color.  This 
is  formed  in  grooves  in  the  sturface  roots,  or 
if  the  soil  is  loose  it  may  be  formed  an 
inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
this  condition  it  remains  three  weeiis  or 
more. 

Remedies. — There  are  many  remedies  rec- 
ommended, but  the  safest  and  best  plan  is 
to  go  over  the  trees  in  the  early  spring  and 
again  in  the  early  fall,  and  cut  out  the 
borers  with  a  knife.  Some  growers  are 
successfully  trying  the  plan  of  putting 
ordinary  fine  wire  mosquito-netting 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  after  taking 
out  the  borers.  This  netting  is  quite  inex- 
pensive, and  ■will  last  for  several  years  if 
given  a  heavy  coat  of  paint  before  using. 
It  should  extend  three  inches  below  the 
ground.  Washes  of  various  kinds  have 
been  recommended  for  applying  to  the 
tmnks,  but  are  not  generally  eflective. 
One  of  the  best  is  made  of  soft  soap  and 
cement,  containing  a  small  amount  of 
Paris  green  and  carbolic  acid.  Another  is 
an  ordinary  whitewash  made  by  adding 
one  fourth  as  much  plaster  of  Paris  as 
lime,  to  which  is  added  a  small  amount  of 
Paris  green.  If  washes  are  used,  they 
should  be  applied  just  before  the  time  for 
the  appearance  of  the  moths,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  examination,  and  be  kept 
renewed  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the 
covering  intact  during  the  egg-laying 
period. 

KEROSENE  FOR  BLACK-KNOT. 

Repeated  experiments  at  the  Massachu- 
setts agricultural  college  have  shown  the 
great  value  of  kerosene  as  an  antidote  for 
black-knot,  and  I  think  that  institution 
was  the  first  to  publish  the  results  of  its 
work  in  this  line.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Rural  New-  YcwAer  is  confirmatory 
of  the  great  value  of  this  remedy : 

"My  next-door  neighbor  had  several 
plum-trees  bearing  fine  fruit,  and  all  died 
covered  with  knots,  but  before  dying  I  had 
secured  a  few  sprouts  and  had  some  fine 
young  trees,  on  which,  when  they  were 
about  six  feet  high,  knots  began  to  break 
out  on  the  trunks  some  inches  long.  Hav- 
ing filled  a  small  sewing-machine  oil-can 
with  coal-oil,  I  gave  the  knots  a  dose ;  they 
stopped  growing,  but  in  about  a  month 
a  fe%v  more  made  their  appearance  and 
some  old  ones  began  to  swell  again.  Then 
another  dose  finished  them.  The  next  year 
(last  summer)  a  few  spots  appeared ;  they 
were  treated  before  they  broke  out,  and  all 
the  trees  are  now  very  thrifty,  only  scarred 
where  the  large  knots  were,  as  the  knots 
died  and  fell  off  like  loose  bark,  leaving 
dead  spots  over  which  the  new  bark  is 
growing.  If  the  trees  are  very  badly 
affected,  it  is  better  to  cut  them  down,  they 
are  so  unsightly.  The  oil  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  bad  effect  on  the  sound  part  of 
the  tree,  but  like  all  other  medicine,  too 
much  might  be  injurious,  but  I'd  rather 
kill  it  trying  to  save  than  let  the  disease 
have  its  way." 


THE  BEE  NEIGHBORHOODS. 

Continued  observation  has  led  to  a  quite 
general  belief  among  our  best  hortioultm-- 
ists  that  bees  are  the  main  agents  in  the  fer- 
tilizing of  our  fruit  blossoms,  and  that 
neighborhoods  well  stocked  with  bees 
have,  one  year  with  another,  better  crops 
of  orchard  and  small  fruits  than  those 
wholly  or  nearly  destitute  of  these  busy 
workers. 

This  is  called  to  mind  by  the  following 
significant  extract  from  the  Canadian  Hor- 
ticulturist ; 

"I  would  invite  any  persons  who  may  be 
incredulous  on  this  point  to  visit  in  a  pro- 
fessedly bad  fruit  year — say  during  August 
or  the  early  part  of  September — the  local- 
ities in  which  our  apiaries  are  situated. 
Let  them  carefully  view  the  country  lying 
in  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  the  apiary 
itself,  and  they  will  find  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  fruit-trees  are  laden  with 
heavy  crops,  while  they  will  observe  as 
they  get  farther  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
apiary  (supposing  that  not  many  bees  are 
kept  in  the  country  around)  that  the  fruit 
crops  steadily  deteriorate. 

"I  am  convinced  that  so  soon  as  bee- 
keepers and  fruit-farmers  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  one  industry  in 
relation  to  the  other,  more  prosperous 
times  will  be  in  store  for  both,  and  we 
shall  not  only  hear  of  better  fruit  harvests, 
but  of  larger  returns  of  honey,  also." 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BT  SAJIIEL  B.  GEEES. 

HcMmnville,  Tenu.  They  should  be  bagej 
I  J'^^  ^''"it  Is  set.   Some  groW 

think  they  have  greater  security  from  rot] 
I  bagging  when  they  are  in  blosson«. 

©rape  Bl.-cfc-rot.— A.  H.,  Jamestown,  ]  I 
They  are  probably  troubled  with  a  fun" 
I  disease  called  blac-k-rot,  which  has  frequenl " 
I  been  referred  to  in  these  columns  durin"  t 
!  past  year.   The  preventive  to  use  ona'lai, 
,  scale  IS  Bordeaux  mixture  and  carbonate  i 
copper,  for  directions  as  to  using  which  si 
Fakji  a>-i-  Fikeside  of  March  lst7  ^ 

r-oS'""'?!?''??  Currants.-M.  A.  H.,  Lined 
Cal.  The  Ciindall  is  not  a  reliable  fruiti; 
variety.  Peroaps  the  flowers  need  insects 
order  to  bear  fruit;  anvwav,  they  are  fi 
quently  nearly  stenle.  Then  again,  mai 
common  wild  seedling  black  curraits,  n 
evensosoodas  tLe  Crandall,  have  been  se  - 
out  for  It.  and  you  ?aay  have  some  of  them, 

c^^*^*^^  B>««^»>«'^ies.-J.  A.  M.,  Sbermj, 

fj'^^wi,-^^*^.'^-   ^A®^®         several  varieties 
blackberries  which  are-n-hitish  in  color  wht 
npe.   One  with  this  pec.iiaritv,  called  Crys 
white  Wackberry,  is  oflired  hv  the  nureeli 
trade.  >  one  with  this  pe<uiiarhv  are  proli 
enough  to  make  them  w.rth  growin"-  aiH 
the  color,  which  Is  of  a  di-ty  white  is  n.1 
agreeable.  j 

Wxld-sroosc  Plain — A.  M.  -Mollne  K 
The  foliage  received  has  everj  indlcatio 
me  of  being  that  of  the  wlld-go»se  plum  ■ 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  bear  frni  \%  anotl 
indication  of  its  genuineness.  I  tdie  it  t 
you  have  this  variety  isolated  i-om  of 
plums,  or  else  near  kinds  that  tiloorn  at 
other  season.   It  is  quite  well  known  am 

the  growers  of  the  wild-goi  

impotent  to  its  own  pollen 


goose  plitn  taat  it 
.  and  ifl 


near  other  plums  that  blossom  at  ij^  period 


must  grj 

blossoming'  or  it  will  not  be  prodifitjVe  Y( 
only  remedy  Is  to  plant  some  otl^r  natl 
plum  near  your  wild-goose  tree.  Variel 
that  would  answer  for   this  p^rptgo 
De  Soto,  "Weaver,  Hawkeye,  or  iljur^^ 
kind  of  native  parentage.  \ 

Drainage  for  Fruit-trees.— F.  G. 

rum,tJtah,writes:  "If  a  piece  of  loamy  li 
the  water-table  at  the  surface  in  spri 
fall,  and  in  summer  it  is  four  or  five  fl 
low  the  surface,  how  deep  should  It  be 
drained  for  fruit-trees?  Will  they  thrl 
well  on  such  land  after  it  is  drained  as 
land?  Would  not  the  clay  subsoil  be  too 
"Would  the  land  bring  as  early  vegetabl 
higher  land?" 

Reply  : — The  drains  should  be  laid  so 
keep  the  water-table  from  four  to  flvi 
below  the  surface  the  year  around.  P] 
quince,  pear  and  some  ^iiuds  of  apple 
do  as  well  on  such  land  as  on  upland,  but 
fruits  would  do  best  on  uplands,  providi: 
was  good  land.  There  are  advantages 
high  location  aside  from  one  of  better  d 
age.   On  high  land  the  temperature  is  m| 
the  most  even  and  equable.   The  cold  sui 
which  you  speak  of  is  a  positive  advantagi 
such  fruits  as  the  apple  and  quince,  bii 
must  not  have  standing  water  in  it.  Hi 
land  is  generally  better  adapted  to  early  \i 
etables  than  that  which  is  low,  but  by  ridgj 
in  autumn  it  might  be  used  very  satisfactoi] 
for  early  truck. 

Osa^e  Orange— Honey-Iocast — Catal| 

— H.  v.,  Hailey,  Idaho,  writes:  "Will  Osa 
orange  grow  here  in  Idaho?  Our  winters  a 
rather  long;  frosts  come  in  the  latter  part"' 
September,  and  we  have  them  as  late  as  Ma 
Of  snow  we  have  an  abundance,  and  the  im 
cury  falls  as  low  as  ten  to  twenty  degrees  t  I 
low  zero.  If  they  do  grow — or  rather,  do  n 
die — will  they  need  protection  by  flllij 
manure  around  them.  I  wish  to  apply  t; 
same  question  also  to  honey-locust  and  call 
pa  trees?" 

Replt:— I  cannot  answer  your  question 
to  Idaho,  but  will  do  so  for  the  northern  pa 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  has  much  t! 
same  climate  as  Idaho.   The  Osage  orange 
worthless  north  of  central  Iowa,  and  tl 
honey-locust  is  little  if  any  hardier.   The  c 
talpa  is  unreliable  north  of  central  Iowa,  b 
in  sheltered  locations  it  will  often  last  for  ^.i 
number  of  years  even  as  far  north  as  St.  Pai 
and  occasionally  reach  considerable  size 
northern  Iowa.   I  think  the  roots  of  it  nev 
winter-kill,  but  occasionally  the  top  will  d 
back  to  the  ground  in  some  locations,  aft 
which  it  will  sprout  from  the  roots. 

Baddiu^— Frait  Booh.— E.  F.,  Talei,.: 
Oregon,  writes:  "(11  Will  prune  buds  put  | 
peach  seedlings  make  as  good  trees  as  if  bu 
ded  on  prune  seedlings?  i,2)  Is  a  budded  appl 

tree  as  good  as  a  grafted  one?  Where  can 

get  a  t5O0k  of  such  Information,  and  what 
the  price?" 

Reply  :— (1)  For  dry  land,  the  peach  make» 
very  good  stock  for  the  prune,  but  is  not 
desirable  for  moist  or  heavy  land.  Owing 
the  susceptibility  of  the  peach  to  borers,  tl 
peach  stocks  should  be  budded  as  near  as  mi 
be  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that 
transplanting  the  bud  may  be  put  at  lea 
three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  groun 
When  so  treated  they  make  very  good  stock 
and  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent.   (21  F 
climate  where  all  apples  are  hardy,  as  in  th 
of  Oregon,  a  budded  tree  is  just  as  good  b 
no  better  than  a  root-grafted  one.   In  seve 
climates,  especially  where  the  snowfall 
often  quite  limited,  root-grafted  are  mu< 
better  than  budded  trees,  because  the  roo 
used  are  raised  from  seed,  and  many  of  the 
are  quite  tender  and  liable  to  be  wlnter-killi 
if  left  above  ground,  as  they  must  be  wh< 
budded;  however,  even  in  severe  climjit  i 
budding  may  be  resorted  to,  to  change  tl 
bearing  of  hardy  trees.  In  good  apple  sectio; 
it  matters  very  little  whether  the  tree  is  niai 
by  budding  or  grafting.   The  one  importa 
point  to  think  of  is  whether  it  Is  a  good  trt 

 1  do  not  know  of  any  book  that  will  gi" 

you  just  what  you  want,  but  suggest  that  y< 
get  Maynard's  "Practical  Fruit  Grower." 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


\NGE  CULTURE  ON  THE  GULF  COAST. 

ANY  inquiries  reach  me  in 
i  #■  relation  to  fruits  that  can 
^/  M  be  successfully  grown  here. 
Bf  ■  I  will  quote,  in  reply,  the 
y    jj^  words  of    the    late  Hon. 

I.   F.    H.   Claiborne,  who 

on  the  coast  many  years.  He  says; 
tie  peach,  pear,  plum,  pomegranate, 
lecan,  apple,  grapes  of  many  varieties, 
^berries,  dewberries,  bjackberries,  per- 
lon,  mulberry,  papaw  or  custai-d- 
,  and  melons  of  various  kinds  grow  in 
iction  and  yield  abundant  returns. 

the  sea-shore  we  find  in  addition  the 
ge,  citron,  lemon,  shaddock,  jujube, 
na,  olive,  and  occasionally  the  pine- 

/ 

regard  to  pranges,  he  says  at  the  time 
rote  he  knew  of  orange-trees  that  had 
bearing  sixty  years.  Since  then  a 
severe  freeze  in  1886  destroyed  most 
e  orange-trees  as  far  south  as  the  Flor- 
apes,  but  there  are  now  bearing  orange 
es  along  the  coast. 

rice  in  half  a  century  orange-trees  in 
fulf  states  (save  in  some  favored  loca- 
s  and  fortunate  situations)  have  suc- 
bed  to  the  rigorous  touch  of  the  frost 
In  the  winter  of  1879  the  temper- 
efeU  too  low  for  them.  Some,  how- 
I  survived.  Again  in  January,  1886,  a 
wave  of  unusual  severity  swept 
iward  to  the  gulf,  destroying  nearly 
le  orange-trees  down  to  the  Florida 
1.  Some  trees  here  and  in  southern 
siana  escaped.  There  were  some 
irkable  escapes  from  the  widespread 
trophe.  There  were  groves  along  the 
,  protected  by  bodies  of  water  or  by 
t  trees  on  their  northern  sides,  that 
ived  the  disaster.  Some  remarkable 
ptions  are  recorded,  one  of  which  came 
ir  the  observation  of  the  writer,  and  is 
h  mentioning. 

!  occupied  a  cottage  during  that  win- 
in  Berlin  street,  near  jSTapoleon  and 
harles  avenues,  New  Orleans,  around 
h  were  a  number  of  very  fine  orange- 
It  was  soon  apparent  after  the 
e  that  these  trees  were  lost.  In  an  ad- 
ng  place,  at  the  corner  of  Berlin  and 
ania  streets,  stood  a  large  number  of 
orange-trees,  none  of  which  were 
usly  injured.  The  escape  of  these 
was  a  puzzle,  and  it  was  some  time 
e  it  was  solved.  The  explanation  was 
d  in  the  fact  that  immediately  north 
lem  stood  the  residence  and  other 
lings  of  the  owner.  This  circumstance, 
iher  with  the  additional  one  that  the 
le  and  warmth  from  the  house  fires 
,rted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  warmth 
le  icy  atmosphere,  saved  the  trees, 
e  were  like  instances  in  that  city  of 
unity  from  the  effects  of  the  freeze, 
•e  the  trees  were  similarly  situated, 
•was  an  important  hint,  and  when 
ng  the  valuable  "Treatise  and  Hand- 
;  of  Orange  Culture,"  written  by  the 
T.  W.  Moore,  of  Florida,  or  that  por- 
of  it  relating  to  the  selection  of  a 
ion  for  an  orange  grove,  the  circum- 
;e  referred  to  came  vividly  to  mind, 
i umber  Of  correspondents  have  asked 
is  safe  to  plant  orange-trees  on  the 
.  The  best  answer  to  such  questions 
risit  to  the  orange  groves  of  a  number 
sry  intelligent  and  progressive  gentle- 
,  most  of  whom  reside  at  or  are  in 
less  in  New  Orleans.  A  conspicuous 
nee  is  furnished  by  one  who  has  at 
d  probably  the  finest  orange  grove  on 
oast.  It  would  be  unwise  for  any  one 
into  growing  oranges  exclusively  as 
mmercial  venture,  for  in  case  of  a 
•uctive  visitation  of  frost  such  as  that 
muary,  1886,  or  later,  when  the  trees 
a  bloom,  failure  in  many  cases  is  inev- 
3.  But  combining  the  orange  growing 
pears,  grapes,  figs  and  pecans,  to  say 
ing  of  other  fi-uits  and  vegetables, 
ge  culture  is  recommended.  A  favor- 
location,  with  such  protection  as  may 
ven  to  a  grove  (as  will  presently  be 
'n),  together  with  proper  selections  of 
ities  and  subsequent  intelligent  treat- 
t,  will  reduce  the  risk  of  failure  to  the 
mum  and  result,  no  doubt,  in  much 
taction  to  the  owner. 
;erviews  with  a  number  of  the  older 
ents  along  the  coast  relating  to  the  cul- 
ion  or  oranges,  show  that  this  most 
ious  and  healthful  fruit  has  been 
'n  here  for  many  years.  Indeed,  it  is 
led  that  for  at  least  one  hundred  years 
urished  on  Mississippi  sound.  When 
as  first  introduced  can  doubtless  be 
led  from  colonial  records.   Certain  it 


is  that  not  long  ago  it  was  an  industry  of 
no  mean  importance  here.  There  are  par- 
ties now  living  who  have  shipj^ed  ]iuu- 
dreds  of  barrels  from  this  section  to  the 
New  Orleans  market. 

The  history  of  the  orange  and  of  all  of  the 
citrus  family  of  trees  is  one  of  much  inter- 
est. Gallesio's  writings  on  this  subject 
are  the  best  known.  The  information  they 
furnish  is  valuable,  but  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  letter.  They  re- 
veal the  high  value  placed  on  citrus  fruit 
as  far  back  as  1506,  and  show  that  the 
orange  occupied  the  first  place  among 
fruits  wherever  it  could  be  grown  in  Eu- 
rope. "From  the  first  it  was  valued,"  says 
Mr.  Moore,  "not  alone  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage  and  the  quality  of  its  fruit,  of 
which  the  juice  was  used  in  medicine,  but 
also  for  the  aroma  of  its  flowers,  of  which 
the  essences  were  made.  Essential  oil  is, 
in  Europe,  largely  distilled  from  the  tender 
shoots,  rinds  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the 
trees.  The  most  delicate  perfumes  and  oils 
are  obtained  from  the  flowers.  Mai-malade 
is  made  from  the  sour  fruit.  Citric  acid 
and  concentrated  lemonade  come  from  the 
lemon,  while  the  citron  yields  that  delicate 
conserve  bearing  the  same  name,  for  which 
we  pay  high  prices.  Many  of  these  prod- 
ucts, delicate  and  truly  valuable,  can  be 
produced  on  the  orange  plantation  at  com- 
paratively little  cost." 

The  orange  is  classed  among  the  most 
healthful  fruits  which  a  beneficent  creator 
has  given  to  mankind.  "If  you  would 
ward  ofi^  sickness  from  yourself  and  fam- 
ily, provide  each  one  with  an  orange  to  be 
eaten  daily  before  breakfast."  Such  is  the 
advice  of  one  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  credit.  The  beauty,  the  excellence  and 
the  healthfulness  of  the  orange  entitles  it 
to  the  highest  consideration  wherever  it 
can  be  grown  with  reasonable  certainty  of 
success.  Two  or  even  three  fatal  freezes 
in  half  a  century  will  not  keep  those  who 
appreciate  its  merits  from  its  cultivation. 
Many  trees  in  fortunate  situations  sur- 
vived the  fi-eeze  of  1886.  The  lesson  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  will  not  be  lost  upon 
intelligent  and  careful  growers  and  lovers 
of  this  superb  fruit.  It  is  suggestive,  also, 
to  nurserymen  and  amatem-  growers  alike. 
Hardy  varieties,  like  the  Satsuma,  will  be 
sought  after,  and  new  vai'ieties,  which  will 
endure  a  lower  temperature,  possibly  pro- 
duced. The  value  of  the  orange  is  too  high 
to  permit  its  cultivation  to  decline  while 
there  remains  a  reasonable  probability  that 
it  may  still  be  grown  in  the  perfection 
which  has  so  long  marked  its  cultivation 
on  the  coast.  T.  H.  6. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fkom  "Washington.— Lewis  county  cannot 
be  excelled  for  fruit  and  berries.  Hop  raising 
Is  receiving  mucb.  attention  now ;  the  acreage 
will  be  doubled  this  season.  Grain  and  veg- 
etables do  well.  Trains  are  bringing  new- 
comers nearly  every  day.  Our  county  Is 
advancing  in  Improvements  rapidly,  and 
timber  has  to  give  way  for  other  indus- 
tries. Fir  timber  makes  good  lumber,  while 
cedar  timber  makes  good  shingles  and  posts, 
being  of  durable  quality.  Logs  are  found  in 
timber  lying  on  the  ground  with  trees  six  feet 
in  diameter  grown  over  them,  thus  showing 
one  hundred  years'  growth,  and  yet  sound 
enough  for  shingles.  Our  markets  are  good. 
Butter  is  30  to  35  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  20  to  25 
cents  per  dozen.  We  have  lots  of  land  that 
can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices,  and  a  live 
man  need  not  fear  to  come  to  Washington,  as 
he  can  make  a  good  living.  B.  B.  P. 

Napavine,  Wash. 


Fkom  Texas.— We  are  out  in  southwest 
Texas,  a  sunny,  summer  land,  where  roses 
may  bloom  in  the  open  yard  all  the  year.  Bee 
county  is  seventy  miles  southeast  of  San  An- 
tonio, one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  west  of 
Houston  and  forty  miles  from  the  coast  at 
Aransas  Pass.  You  will  understand  why  our 
climate  is  mild  better  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
are  seventy-five  miles  south  of  New  Orleans, 
about  on  a  line  of  the  orange-growing  dis- 
trict of  Florida.  But  the  heat  of  our  summer 
is  tempered  by  the  ever-refreshing  sea  breezes. 
We  have  had  a  good  season,  and  all  crops  are 
assured  this  year.  This  is  a  great  winter- 
vegetable  country,  which  is  a  profitable  indus- 
try for  northern  shipment.  Almost  all  fruits 
except  apples,  Including  oranges,  do  well.  Our 
leading  farm  crop  is  cotton.  The  staple  is  fine 
and  yield  heavy,  because  of  the  long  picking 
season— July  to  December.  Our  country  is 
very  new  and  undeveloped.  It  is  a  natural 
range  stock  country,  with  green  grass  all  the 
year,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  big  pas- 
tures have  begun  to  be  cut  up  and  offered  to 
farmers  in  small  tracts.  Fine  lands  are  $5  to 
SIO  per  acre,  easy  payments.  This  is  bringing 
in  many  good  people.  Bee  county  is  a  gently 
rolling  prairie  country,  some  open,  some 
brush.  There  is  timber  enough  for  posts  and 
fuel.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  very  fertile, 
resting  on  a  red  clay  subsoil.  The  roads  are 
hard  and  excellent.  The  county  has  two  rail- 


roads. BeeviUe,  the  county-seat,  with  2,500 
population,  is  a  good,  growing  town ;  it  has 
excellent  schools,  churches  and  society.  Our 
climate  is  not  only  very  mild,  but  healthful. 
The  air  is  dry  and  pure.  There  are  no  swamps, 
stagnant  water  or  malaria.  There  are  fresh 
breezes  from  the  salt  sea.  Many  people  with 
throat  and  lung  troubles  come  here  to  get  a 
new  lease  on  life.  What  we  want  is  good  peo- 
ple to  help  us  develop  this  grand,  new  country. 
BeeuiUe,  Texas.  J.  W.  M. 


Pbom  Washington.— The  Kennewiok  valley 
is  the  extension  of  the  Lower  Yakima  valley 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima  down  the 
Grand  Columbia  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 
The  lands  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Snake 
river  are  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  state.  We 
had  less  cold  weather  the  past  winter  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Northwest.  Four  weeks 
would  cover  the  time  that  the  snow  covered 
the  ground.  When  there  was  three  feet  of  snow 
in  the  sound  country,  we  had  none.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  Chinook  wind.  The  lowest  point  of  the 
valley  is  about  330  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Fine  land  can  be  bought  for  S35  per  acre. 
It  can  easily  be  cleared  of  sage-brush.  Pork 
brings  a  higher  price  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  Butter  is  shipped 
in  from  the  East.  The  wheat-fields  on  the 
high  hills  within  a  few  miles  of  this  irrigated 
valley  furnish  wheat  at  a  low  price  when  it  is 
needed.  Peach-trees,  one  year  old,  of  the 
finest  kinds,  can  be  purchased  for  four  cents 
in  this  county ;  all  other  fruit-trees  accord- 
ingly. The  lack  of  rain  does  not  ijrevent  this 
being  the  greatest  agricultural  country  in  the 
world,  for  irrigation  gives  water  whenever 
needed ;  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
makes  this  the  best  hop  country  in  America. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  the  very  best  of 
well-water.  Fruit,  vegetables,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  onions,  hops,  tobacco, 
alfalfa,  timothy,  etc.,  do  well  here,  as  we  have 
a  variety  of  soils  from  alluvial  to  sandy  soil. 
We  have  good  schools.  Lumberis  very  cheap, 
and  good  brick  clay  plentiful  in  the  lowland 
below  Kennewick,  on  the  Columbia.  The 
range  is  good  above  the  canal,  and  extends 
over  one  hundred  miles  along  these  irrigated 
lands.  Our  early  potatoes  bring  the  highest 
price  of  any  marketed  in  the  state,  because 
they  are  the  first  in  market.  We  raise  twenty- 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  hops  to  the  acre ;  and 
one  great  advantage  here  is  in  raising  ten  to 
twelve  hundred  pounds  per  acre  the  first  year. 

Kennewick,  Wash.  A.  B.  E. 


Fkom  Iowa. — The  county-seat  of  Madison 
county  is  Winterset,  with  a  population  of 
3,000.  Winterset  can  boast  of  as  many  good 
stores  as  any  town  of  its  size  in  the  state. 
There  are  three  banks,  churches  of  all  denom- 
inations, and  as  grand  a  court-house  as  any  in 
the  state.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam, 
adapted  to  almost  all  cereals  that  grow  in  this 
latitude.  Small  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  veg- 
etables grow  in  great  profusion.  Madison 
county  has  natural  advantages  which  make  it 
one  of  the  best  stock  counties  in  the  state. 
We  have  had  several  creameries  built  within 
the  past  year.  Our  native  blue-grass  aflbrds 
abundant  pasture  for  stock  seven  months  in 
the  year.  Timothy,  clover,  red-top,  alsike  and 
orchard-grass  comprise  our  cultivated  grasses 
and  clovei's.  Land  that  sells  now  for  §50  per 
acre  could  have  been  bought  two  years  ago  for 
S25.  This  is  no  place  for  the  renter,  as  rent  is 
getting  "out  of  sight."  The  renter  has  to  pay 
from  S3  to  S5  an  acre,  cash.  A  great  many 
renters  are  going  to  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
where  they  expect  to  better  their  circum- 
stances. Madison  county  is  well  watered 
with  springs  and  creeks.  She  has  all  the  stone 
she  needs  for  building  purposes.  There  is  now 
and  then  a  sawmill,  but  the  best  timber  has 
been  taken  out.  Our  timber  consists  chiefly 
of  white  oak,  burr  oak,  red  oak,  black  and 
white  walnut,  black  and  white  hickory,  hack- 
berry,  ash,  all  varieties  of  elms  and  some  hard 
maple.  Wages  are  reasonably  good.  Men 
who  have  families,  so  they  can  board  them- 
selves, usually  get  from  S25  to  S30  per  month 
during  the  busy  season.  Harvest  hands  get 
from  31  to  $1.50  per  day,  with  board.  Our  har- 
vest lasts  from  the  first  of  July  until  the  first 
of  September.  We  are  handy  to  market.  We 
are  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Des  Moines, 
the  capital  of  the  state.  There  are  some  draw- 
backs here  as  well  as  other  places.  The  climate 
is  too  much  by  extremes.  The  summers  get 
very  warm— often  the  temperature  rises  to 
one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade— and  as  fall 
comes  on  the  thermometer  gradually  drops 
and  drops  until  it  gets  clear  out  of  sight,  and 
stays  there  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time. 


during  the  months  of  December,  Janur.ry, 
February  and  ^larch ;  and  April  "won't  spoil 
your  hide,"  as  the  old  saying  is.  Another 
great  drawback  for  the  poor  man  is  that  the 
land  here  is  owned  in  tracts  of  160  to  1,000 acres 
in  one  farm,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
buy  or  rent  such  large  tracts.  S.  T.  W. 

Winterset,  Iowa. 


From  Texas.— Montague  county  is  one  of  the 
group  of  Red  river  counties  located  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  state.  The  coun- 
ty is  about  equally  divided  between  timber 
and  prairie  land.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  sometimes  dark,  and  very  productive  of 
corn,  cotton,  oats,  millet,  rye,  sorghum,  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes,  vegetables,  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  apricots,  cherries,  grapes,  black- 
berries, etc.  Wheat  on  the  prairie  yields 
about  twelve  bushels  pei-  acre.  Fruits,  veg- 
etables, berries  and  grapes  grow  to  perfection 
and  yield  abundantly.  Sometimes  peaches 
get  killed  by  a  late  freeze.  This  county  will 
compare  with  the  vineclad  hills  of  France  or 
the  golden  shores  of  California.  The  timbered 
lands  are  best  adapted  to  fruit  and  grapes;  the 
prairie  best  to  grain.  Being  located  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  upper  cross-timbers,  we 
have  about  the  last  belt  of  timber  north  and 
northwest  that  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  country  northwest  of  this 
being  one  vast  prairie,  not  adapted  to  these 
products.  We  have  a  fine  market  from  here 
to  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  and  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado,  which  country  is  traversed  by 
the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  railway.  The 
main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Texas  railroad  runs  south  through  the  county, 
crossing  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  road  at 
Bowie,  giving  good  shipping  facilities  in  all 
directions.  The  timber  here  is  mainly  post- 
oak  and  black-jack  oak,  scrubby  and  low. 
Several  small  creeks  run  through  the  county, 
but  they  usually  go  dry  in  summer,  except  the 
larger  ones.  There  is  very  little  bottom  or 
swamp  lands  along  the  streams.  Good  drink- 
ing-water can  be  had  by  digging  from  twenty 
to  sixty  feet;  the  water  is  clear,  cool  and  well 
tasting.  The  altitude  here  is  1,100  feet,  and  we 
get  a  good  south  breeze  all  summer.  The  tem- 
perature is  about  an  average  of  forty-one 
degrees  in  winter  and  eighty-three  degrees  in 
summer.  There  being  no  local  causes  for  sick- 
ness, we  enjoy  as  good  health  as  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  country.  Good  public  schools  are 
conveniently  located  over  the  county ;  they 
run  about  five  months  in  the  year.  State  and 
county  taxes  are  65  cents  per  SIOO.  The  county 
has  a  population  of  about  20,000;  of  that  num- 
ber there  are  only  about  sixty  negroes.  Our 
people  are  cosmopolitan.  Hospitality  is  a 
noted  feature  of  our  society.  We  have  none 
of  the  rough  frontier  element.  Every  man 
who  conducts  himself  properly  is  welcomed, 
regardless  of  politics  or  nationality.  I  receive 
many  letters  asking  me  to  state  the  best  por- 
tion of  Texas  for  a  man  to  move  to.  That 
depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of  business  he 
wishes  to  engage  in,  Texas  being  so  large,  hav- 
ing 274,356  square  miles  of  territory,  and  the 
climate,  soil,  timber,  minerals,  etc.,  so  diversi- 
fied. A  man  should  first  decide  just  what  he 
wants  to  do.  If  farming,  what  kind ;  if  stock 
raising,  what  kind;  and  if  merchandising, 
what  line.  But  I  advise  all  to  come  and  see 
the  country,  provided  they  wish  to  make  a 
change,  and  decide  where  they  wish  to  locate, 
but  never  (unless  you  have  plenty  of  money) 
pull  up  and  come  without  knowing  the  objec- 
tive point.  Above  all,  beware  of  "real-estate 
boomers."  They  have  done  much  to  injure 

the  state;  they  generally  misrepresent  in 
order  to  make  their  commission.  Of  course, 
the  reader  will  not  compare  the  honest  real- 
estate  dealer  with  the  boomer.  I  would  advise 
any  one  wishing  to  visit  the  state  to  do  so  in 
July  or  August,  as  at  that  time  one  can  see  the 
crops,  the  fruits  and  the  dry  weather. 
Bowie,  Texas.  ~ 


S.  P.  B. 


WESTERN  FARM  LANDS. 

A  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  farm  lands 
of  Nebraska,  Northwestern  Kansas  and  East- 
ern Colorado  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address 
on  application  to  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  B.,  Chicago.  Send  for  one  and 
give  names  and  addresses  of  your  friends. 

CALIFORNIA 

FRUIT  FARMS 

on  installment  payments.  ^Ve  make  a  specialty  in 
tkis  line  and  offer  superior  inducements  to  buyers. 
An  eighty  page  book  on  California  and  climatic  map 
mailed  free.         FOSTER  &  WOODSON, 

1206  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 


TkATirm  BREAK  YOUR  BACK  lilFT- 
JJUJN  X  ING!  but  use  the  LITTLE  GIANT 
*  HOLD-FAST  Steel  Tackle  Blocks, 
which  holds  the  load  at  any  point.  They  are  just 
what  every  Farmer  and  Mechanic  should  have. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  o£  Prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  MF'G  CO.,  Millport,  N.  Y. 


Visible  . 


DOUBLE  THE  STRENGTH  of  any  other  fence;  wUl  not  stretcla, 
sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.  A  Perfect  Farm  Pence,  yet  Hand- 
some enough  to  Ornament  a  Lawn.   Write  for  prices. 

HARTMAN    HFO.  CO., 
BEAVER    PALLS,  PA. 


Descriptive  Circular  and  S 
Testimonials,    also    Cata-  : 
logue  of    Hartman  Steel  ■ 
Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Tree  ■ 
_  and  Flow«r  Guards,  Plei-  ? 
E  ible  Wire  Mats,  etc.,  FKEE. 


(  1U2  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
BRANCHES:  -J  508  Slate  St.,  Chicago. 

(  ol-o3  S.  Forsyth  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HARTMAN 


hkh2«s:l.ess  to  stock 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


JlTLY  1,  1893. 


mill 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammoaton,  New  Jersey. 


CHEAP  EGGS  AND  THE  COST. 

GGS  being  low  in  price  do  not 
pay.  Such  is  a  frequent  ex- 
pression. It  is  only  during  the 
winter,  however,  that  the  prices 
are  high,  and  the  verj^  low 
prices  occur  only  during  the 
summer.  We  believe  that  a  larger  profit 
is  secured  during  the  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
prices  are  as  low  as  they  vriU  fall,  also. 
In  winter  the  hens  lay  fewer  eggs  than 
in  summer  (a  fact  demonstrated  by  the 
high  prices  attained),  hence  we  must  affirm 
the  proposition  that  the  farmer  has 
more  eggs  to  sell  in  summer.  Xow,  it  is 
the  cost  of  the  eggs  that  must  be  consid- 
ered in  preference  to  numbers  and 
prices.  The  poultry-houses  in  winter 
must  be  made  warm,  the  food  and  water 
for  the  hens  must  be  supplied  regularly, 
and  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  flock  is 
quite  an  item,  while  the  cost  of  the  food  is 
very  great.  Disease  is  also  more  prevalent, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  flock  will  be  producers.  In  the 
summer  season  the  hens  can  secure  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  food  for  themselves, 
they  -wiU  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs,  and 
but  little  labor  and  care  is  necessary.  The 
food  consumed  is  of  a  kind  that  really 
costs  nothing,  as  grass,  seeds,  young  weeds, 
worms  and  refuse  is  used  in  preference  to 
grain  or  other  foods. 

Eggs  in  summer,  therefore,  are  produced 
for  a  Very  nominal  sum,  and  on  some  farms 
they  are  produced  at  literally  no  cost  what- 
ever, the  prices  obtained  being  all  profit. 
It  matters  not  what  a  comparison  of  prices 
obtained  in  summer  and  winter  may  show, 
the  farmer  is  benefited  only  so  far  as  that 
which  he  secures  as  profit  is  concerned. 
Cheap  eggs  also  means  cheap  food,  cheap 
labor,  and  cheapness  in  the  cost  in  every 
department.  Every  farmer  is  willing  to 
admit  that  his  hens  give  him  no  concern 
in  warm  weather,  as  they  are  then  able  to 
do  inore  for  themselves  than  he  can  do  for 
them,  and  the  flock  pays  in  summer  be- 
cause the  cost  is  reduced  to  the  minimum 
figure. 


a  cool  place.  If  eggs  from  hens  not  in 
yards  with  roosters  are  used,  they  will 
keep  several  months  in  this  ease.  Simply 
lay  the  eggs  on  the  trays,  as  no  packing  or 
egg-preserving  materials  are  necessary. 


POULTRY  DISEASES. 

There  are  but  few  diseases  of  fowls  in 
summer.  Cholera  is  very  rare,  as  in  many 
cases  the  disease  said  to  be  cholera  is  some- 
thing else,  roup  and  indigestion  being  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  it.  Give  fresh  air  at 
night,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water  during 
the  day.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
poultry-house  should  be  open  both  day 
and  night,  and  if  an  open  shed  can  be  used 
for  roosting,  it  will  be  found  superior  to 
the  poultry -house.  Grain  will  cause  bowel 
disease  if  fed  too  liberaUy  during  the  warm 
weather. 


AN  EGG-CASE. 

For  those  who  have  eggs  to  save  we  give 
a  design  of  an  egg-case,  by  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Pope,  of  New  Jersey.  It  may  be  made  of 
any  size  preferred.  The  eggs  are  turned 
by  taking  out  a  tray  of  eggs,  placing  an 
empty  tray  over  them,  grasping  both  trays 
tightly  at  the  ends  and  then  turning  them 
over,  which  brings  the  lower  tray  on  top 
and  leaving  it  free  to  be  used  as  the  empty 
tray  for  the  next  one  to  be  turned. 


X  Kgg-case. 

In  the  illustration,  A  A  is  the  body  of 
the  case,  B  B  B  B  B  are  strips,  one  inch 
square,  nailed  four  inches  apart,  on  which 
the  trays  sUde,  and  K  is  one  of  the  trays. 
This  arrangement  is  a  great  labor-saving 
one,  as  the  eggs  in  each  tray  may  be  easily 
turned  in  half  a  minute.  It  is  best  not  to 
have  the  ease  too  large.  Trays  holding 
fifty  eggs  each  are  handled  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  larger  ones.  It  is  important  to 
turn  eggs  at  least  three  times  a  week  when 
saving  them,  and  the  egg-ease  should  be  in 


GREEN  FOOD  IN  SUMMER. 

Green  food  is  the  natural  food  of  fowls  in 
the  summer  season.  It  is  cooling,  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  elements  required,  and  is 
more  readily  obtained  than  any  other  kind 
of  food.  Being  bulky,  it  contains  water, 
and  promotes  digestion  by  distending  the 
bowels.  Though  not  as  nutritious  as  meat 
or  grain,  yet  more  of  it  is  consumed,  and  if 
of  a  variety,  it  supplies  all  the  wants  of  the 
flock. 

If  the  farmer  will  economize  with  the 
food  at  this  season,  using  no  grain,  he  will 
find  tha'  his  hens  will  keep  in  better  health 
and  condition  than  if  they  are  fed  on  grain 
or  othei  concentrated  food.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  the  keeping  of  poultry  is  not 
that  the  fowls  are  insufficiently  supplied, 
but  that  they  are  fed  too  much,  and  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  is  more  than  it 
should  be.  The  surfeiting  of  a  fowl  with 
all  the  grain  that  it  wUl  eat  is  not  condu- 
cive to  thrift  or  egg  production. 

There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  food  in 
the  summer  by  the  lack  of  judgment  in 
feeding.  Grain  is  g^iven  lavishly,  when  in 
fact  it  is  the  most  unsuitable  food  that  can 
be  allowed  during  warm  weather.  Grass  is 
superior  to  any  other  food  now,  and  if  hens 
are  confined  and  cannot  have  the  run  of  a 
I  grass-plot,  the  green  food  may  be  cut  up 
fine  and  fed  to  them,  and  it  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day,  in  which  case  a  small 
quantity  of  ground  oats  or  corn-meal  may 
be  sprinkled  over  the  cut  food,  to  each 
quart  of  the  ground  grain  so  used  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  being  first  intimately 
mixed  with  it.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to 
give  something  else  than  green  food,  let  it 
be  lean  meat,  or  meat  and  crushed  (or 
ground)  bone,  given  once  a  day,  a  pound  to 
twenty  hens  being  ample.  The  hens  will 
lay  more  eggs  when  supplied  with  plenty 
of  green  food  than  when  allowed  grain 
freely. 

SITTING  HENS  AND  NESTS. 

When  the  sitting  hens  leave  their  nests 
before  the  hatch  is  due,  it  is  an  infallible 
indication  of  lice,  and  the  nests  should  be 
taken  outside,  cleaned  of  the  contents,  the 
material  burned,  and  the  nest-boxes 
swabbed  with  kerosene,  to  which  a  lighted 
match  may  be  applied.  If  the  nests  crowd 
the  poultry-houses,  causing  room  to  be  re- 
stricted, they  may  be  left  outside  at  this 
season,  by  being  placed  against  the  fences 
and  partially  covered  with  brush. 

WATER-TROUGHS. 

A  fountain  may  not  hold  enough  water 
in  summer^  The  best  mode  of  supplying 
water  during  warm  weather  is  to  have  a 
large  trough,  which  may  be  made  of 
boards.  Empty  the  water  out  every  morn- 
ing, clean  the  trough  and  fill  it  full  of  fresh 
water  for  the  day.  ^ 

LICE  AND  WARM  DAYS. 

It  requires  but  twenty-four  hours  for  a 
poultry-house  to  be  overrun  '^'ith  Uce 
when  warm  summer  days  occur.  The  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  house  clear  of 
lice  is,  therefore,  apparent.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  keep  lice  down  if  the  work  of  so 
doing  is  not  neglected.  It  is  due  to  the 
delays  so  often  indulged  in,  which  give 
lice  an  opportunity  to  multiply  and 
swarm  over  every  portion  of 
the  house,  that  makes  an  ex- 
cess of  work.  Some  persons 
are  satisfied  to  attempt  to 
destroy  lice  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  season,  considering 
that  it  will  be  sufficient,  but 
they  overlook  the  fact  that 
■  lice  multiply  very  rapidly 
during  the  prevalence  of  warm 
weather,  and  that  only  per- 
sistence and  patience  will 
clear  them  out.  If  once  the 
lice  are  destroyed,  the  house 
will  need  attention  once  a 
week  only,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  all  of  the  pests 
will  be  reached,  and  if  but  a 
few  escape  they  will  soon  replenish  the 
number  that  met  their  fate  pre^aously. 
To  keep  down  Uce  is  to  keep  the  hens  in 
better  laying  cond  tion,  for  as  soon  as  lice 
overrun  the  quarters  the  hens  wUl  become 
debilitated  and  gradually  die  off. 


I  Cnre  Dyspepsia,  Constipation 

and  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Shoop's 
Restorative,  tbe  great  Nerve  Tonic,  6y  a 
newly  discovered  principle,  also  cures  stom- 
ach, liver  and  kidney  diseases,  through  the 
nerves  that  provern  these  organs.  Book  and 
samples  free  for  2  ct.  stnmp. 

1>B.  Shoop,  Box  B,  Racine,  Wis. 


BOTTLE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN. 

An  inexpensive  drinking-f  ountain  may 
be  made  by  fastening  an  ordinary  quart 
bottle  to  a  board,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, A  being  the  board  and  B  B  the  clamps 
which  hold  the  bottle  in  place.  A  hook, 
or  loop,  at  the  top  of  the  board  will  serve 
to  hang  the  bottle  to  the  wall  of  the  poul- 
try-house. A  piece  of  wire  should  be 
attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  to 
prevent  the  bottle  from  resting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  drinking-pan  underneath. 
Fill  the  bottle  with  water,  turn  it  upside 
down  in  the  pan,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  will  prevent  the  water  from 


Bottle  DsE{Ki:!sG-ForxTAi2f. 

flowing  out  of  the  bottle  only  as  it  is  low- 
ered by  the  drinking  of  the  water  by  the 
fowls.  If  preferred,  the  clamps  (B  B)  may 
be  attached  to  a  post  or  to  the  wall,  and  the 
bottle  removed  from  the  clamps  when 
filled. 


AN  EXCELLENT  REMEDY  FOR  LICE. 

On  wash-days  save  the  soap-suds,  and  to 
each  tub  of  the  suds  add  one  or  two  quarts 
of  kerosene  emulsion,  the  method  of  pre- 
paring which  is  no  doubt  now  well  known, 
as  it  has  been  given  to  our  readers  fre- 
quently. Stir  the  mixture  well,  dip  each 
hen  in  the  suds  and  apply  to  the  poultry- 
houses  and  yards  with  a  sprayer  or  garden 
watering-pot.  This  may  be  done  on  every 
wash-day  for  the  premises,  but  the  hens 
should  be  dipped  only  once,  as  they  -n-ill 
keep  themselves  clean  with  the  dust  bath. 

MOULTING  HENS. 

This  is  the  time  for  some  of  the  hens  to 
begin  to  shed  their  feathers,  which  is 
known  as  "moVilting."  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  early  moulting  hens  are  the  ones  that 
lay  in  winter,  as  they  finish  the  process 
before  winter  comes  on,  and  are  then  in 
good  condition;  hence,  do  not  sell  off  the 
hens  that  cease  laying  and  begin  to  moult. 
It  requires  about  three  months  for  a  hen  to 
get  rid  of  her  old  feathers  and  put  on  a 
new  garb. 

A  DUST-PIT. 

Dig  out  a  place  about  a  yard  square  and 
a  foot  deep,  and  sift  the  dirt  back  into  the 
pit.  This  will  provide  an  excellent  dusting 
place  for  the  hens,  and  will  cost  but  a  few 
minutes'  labor.  Let  it  be  in  the  sun,  away 
from  shade,  and  after  each  rain  take  up  the 
dirt  and  sift  it  again,  so  as  to  have  it  as  fine 
and  dry  as  possible. 


HIGH  ROOSTS. 

High  roosts  wiU  injuz-e  the  feet  of  the 
fowls,  and  also  cause  lameness.  This  is 
especially  the  case  if  the  hens  are  fat. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  a  high  roost, 
especially  as  it  is  just  as  easy  to  construct 
the  roosts  so  as  to  atford  more  comfort  to 
the  hens  by  having  the  roosts  near  the 
floor.   

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Oatmeai,  for  Poultry.— Oats  are  cheap, 
and  can  be  procured  in  the  ground  condition 
or  as  whole  grains.  They  are  most  serviceable 
when  ground,  but  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
refuse.  The  better  plan  of  feedlngground  oats 
is  to  silt  them,  using  the  finer  portions  for 
chicks  and  the  coarser  for  fowls  and  grown 
stock.  But  In  feeding  such  material  some  care 
is  necessary,  or  damage  will  be  done  in  caus- 
ing the  crops  to  become  bound,  and  while  the 
oatmeal  is  very  nutritious,  something  else 
must  be  given  with  the  coarse  material.  In 
feeding  young  chicks,  nothing  is  better  than 
oatmeal.  Mix  one  pint  of  oatmeal,  one  pint 
of  corn-meal,  half  a  pint  of  fine  bran  (shlp- 
stufi"),  and  add  enough  milk,  buttermilk, 
whey  or  clabber  to  make  It  of  a  stiff  consis- 
tency, and  then  add  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  beat  it  through,  provided  It  Is  not  made  too 


soft.  Before  adding  the  milk,  mix  with  tlie 
dry  meal  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  red  pepper 
and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  ground  bone,  lin- 
seed-meal and  ground  oyster-shells.  Mix  the 
whole  thoroughly  and  feed  to  young  chicks 
morning  and  night  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
up  clean,  and  they  will  have  a  perfect  food, 
will  grow,  keep  healthy  and  be  subject  but 
little  to  disease.  At  noon  give  them  as  much 
wheat  as  they  will  eat,  orgtve  cracked  corn 
one  day  and  wheat  the  next.  The  coarser  parts 
of  the  oatmeal  should  be  mixed  as  follows :  One 
part  oatmeal,  one  part  bran  and  two  parts 
corn-meal ;  add  to  each  quart  of  the  mixture  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  add  half  a  cupful  of  linseed- 
meal,  half  a  cupful  of  ground  bone  and  half  a 
cupful  of  oyster-shells;  mix  with  milk  or  hot 
water  and  feed  to  adult  fowls  in  the  morning, 
and  at  night  feed  whole  grains.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  feed  adult  fowls  at  noon,  unless  it  be 
green  stuff.  A  little  ueat  should  be  given 
with  the  soft  food  whenever  it  can  be  done, 
but  the  milk,  linseed-meal  and  oatmeal  are 
good  substitutes,  as  they  contain  nitrogen 
largely.  C.  S. 

Marietta,  Ohio. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

lilce  and  Scaly  tegs.— W.  W.,  Swanton?- 
Ohio,  writes:  "Are  lice  usually  fouQd  on  scaly 
legs,  and  what  is  tbe  remedy  in  such  case?" 

Reply:— If  the  legs  of  fowls  are  covered 
with  the  scale,  the  lice  will  find  harboring- 
places  on  them.  The  remedy  is  to  oil  the  legs 
once  a  week,  a  mixture  of  one  part  Icerosene 
and  three  parts  of  sweet-oil  being  excellent. 

l.anieness.— Mrs,  M.  L.  writes:  "I  noticed 
that  some  of  my  fowls  are  affected  as  tliough 
their  feet  were  very  tender,  a  puffy  swelUng 
appearing  on  the  bottom." 

Reply: — It  Is  probably  what  is  know^  as 
"bumble-foot,"  usually  caused  by  high  roWts, 
which  Injure  the  feet  when  the  birds  com\  to 
the  ground,  especially  If  they  are  fat  Ind 
heavy.  V  | 

W^SS-eatiug. — S.  S.,  Barton,  Wis.,  writ*: 
"Please  give  a  method  of  breaking  hens  froit\ 
the  egg-eating  habit." 

Reply:— Use  covered  nests  that  are  I'aised- 
from  the  ground.  A  soap-box,  open  at  one 
end,  will  answer.  The  object  is  to  compel  the 
hens  to  sit  on  the  nest,  and  not  stand.  RaisI 
ing  the  box  from  the  fioor  prevents  the  hena 
from  eating  eggs  by  standing  outside  of  the\ 
nests. 

Dnefelings.- Mrs.  M.  K.,  Chesaning,  Mich.,  i 
writes:   "How  should  I  feed  young  ducklings 
that  are  expected  to  hatch  in  a  few  days?"  ' 

Reply  :— Ducklings  should  have  soft  food 
entirely,  with  plenty  of  drinking-water,  given 
so  that  their  bodies  will  not  become  wet.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  ground  oats, 
corn-meal  and  ground  meat,  scalded,  is  excel- 
lent. Chopped  grass,  chopped  vegetable  tops, 
cooked  potatoes,  turnips,  or  anything  that 
they  will  eat  will  also  be  found  beneficial. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


BY  THE  ILLINOIS  CEXTEAL  K.  K.  CO.,  AT  LOW  - 
PKICES  AXD  OX  EASY'  TEKM3,  IX 
SOUTHERX  ILLXXOIS. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either  • 
large  or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards, 
dairying,  raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater 
variety  of  crops,  with  a  greater  profit,  can  be 
grown  on  a  less  amount  of  lands  in  this  coun- 
try than  can  be  raised  In  any  other  portion  of 
this  State. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go 
and  examine  these  lauds.  For  full  description 
and  map,  and  any  information,  address  or  call 
upon  E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  CommiGsiouer  I.  C.  K.  K.  Co., 
7S31ichigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HENS 


must  lay  and  Chicks  will  grow 
if  fed  on  Boiled  Beef  and  Bone 
Meal,  enough  for  12  Hens,  100 
days,  only  $1.00  Sample  Free. 
Smith  &  Bosuitae.Sole  TOi'a,  109  Hurray  St..  S.T. 


S20-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. 


AKEyourpottltry  pay 
ORE  tbiD  yoor  wheat. 
ONEY  refuDded.irtlila 
lDoabatordo«s  not  batch  aa 
'well  as  aoT  one  madr.  Seod 
4t.  siaiTip  ryr>a36  catalog. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPfilNGFlELD,  OHIO. 


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREI 

WM.  H.  WIGMORE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla.,  Pi. 

Cfi  Certain  Curs  O   O  Sure  Shot  t*   r  Chick  Feed 
•  U.For  Cholera.       w-For  Lice.        • 'ForChicks. 

These  preparations  are  fii-st-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue.  F.  A.  MORTIMER.  Pottsville.  Pa. 


19-OVER  60 


RELIABLE  HATCHERS 

at  Decatur  .111,  alone.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials. NO  BETTER  Incubator 
made.  Send  4c.  for  illust'd  catalogne. 
Sellaele  Iscvtatsr  k  Brcoler  Co.,  &i:iiiC7,  Illi. 

MILK 

Hilkmen,  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen  can  keep  Milk 
A:  Cream  5  to  7  days,  eweet  and  fresh  WITHOUT  ICE.  Sim- 
ple, unfailing,  tastelees  and  cheap.  Sample  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  2c.  postage.  Patentees  &  Sole 
Hfrs.,  Preservaline  Mfg.  Co..  10  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

WIFF  SAYS  SHE  CANNOTSEE  HOW 
Wirt  YOUDOITFORTHEMONEy. 


<^|')t^u.vs  a  fGi-OOlmproned  Oxford  Slogtr 

finely  flniihol,  adapt*d  to  Uflit         hetry  v«rV» 
with  a  <>un]pl4tr  set  of  thelftt«s<  Improred  ftttkcbmtDti 
FREE.  £Aon  mMtiloe  [»  (uarant^  for  D  jean.  Bay 
lircot  from  ovr  fxctorv,  uid  titrt  dtAltrt  ftad  ftge&tt 
8tn<1  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  McDtioBpapea 
bX>'ORD  flFO.CU.,  Dept.  24,  CHICAGO.lIl. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


JXJLT  1,  1893. 
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BS-EEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-ffia 

Quet<tion3  from  regulAr  subscribers  of  Farm  amd 
FiiiKsnii:,  anil  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  lie  iinswered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
V"ieiM!*tji  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
niiitioii  uDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
eiiclii.-ii-  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
PDsl-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
e  ich  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WKEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  e.xpected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Soja  Beans.— F.  F.,  Rainbow,  Cal.  Soja 
beans  can  be  obtained  from  T.  W.  Wood  &  Son, 
seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 

Waterproofing.— D.  N.,  Bauman,  111.  Cloth 
coated  with  boiled  linseed-oil,  to  which  a 
little  white  wax  cut  with  turpentine  ha.s  been 
added,  will  be  waterproof. 

Osag:e  Orange.— J.  J.,  Deadwood,  Oregon. 
It  will  be  better  and  cheaper  in  the  end  for 
you  to  get  Osage-orange  plants  than  to  raise 
the  plants  from  seed.  Most  nurserymen  list 
Osage-orange  plants  at  moderate  prices. 

Harvesting  Orctaard-grass. — J.  C.  W., 
Hillsdale,  Pa.  Cut  and  bind  orchard-grass  as 
you  would  wheat,  when  three  fourths  of  the 
heads  have  turned  a  brownish  color.  Set  it 
up  in  shocks  of  three  bundles  each,  and  tie 
the  top  with  a  band,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
shattering  out  the  seed.  Within  two  weeks  it 
■will  be  ready  for  the  thresher.  Any  wheat- 
thresher  can  be  used  for  threshing  orchard- 
grass,  by  having  a  riddle  made  for  the  purpose 
— one  with  small  meshes— and  by  closing  up 
the  fan  holes  to  shut  off  most  of  the  wind.  A 
little  careful  experimenting  will  be  necessary 
to  get  started  right. 

Cncnmber.bng  and  Wireworm.— "Sub- 
scriber," Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  writes:  "Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy  for  the  striped  cucum- 
ber-bug and  wireworm?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  have  just  "doctored" 
my  vines,  which  are  at  this  time  breaking 
ground.  I  simply  throw  a  big  handful  or  two 
of  tobacco-dust  and  bone-meal,;mixed  in  about 
equal  parts,  upon  each  hill,  covering  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  just  pushing  through. 
Later  on  I  go  over  them  again,  and  apply  the 
mixture,  or  either  ingredient  alone,  in  larger 
doses.  This  is  repeated  as  often  as  seems  re- 
quired. It  takes  quite  a  quantity  of  these 
materials,  but  it  helps,  if  faithfully  and 
liberally  applied.  For  the  wireworm,  plow 
the  ground  in  early  autumn. 

liBte  Cabbages.— C.  E.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
writes:  "Please  give  your  opinion  in  regard 
to  growing  cabbages  on  sod  land.  The  land  is 
well  fitted  for  cabbages  in  other  respects,  and 
has  lain  idle  for  several  years,  having  been 
pastured.  The  sod  is  not  very  tough.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  break  the  land,  and  when 
to  set  plants  for  late  crop?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— From  your  own  de- 
scription, I  would  plant  cabbabes  with  the 
expectation  of  a  good  crop.  Break  the  land  at 
onge  and  get  it  in  as  good  shape  as  possible, 
with  well-pulverized  surface.  If  you  have  old, 
rotted  manure,  wood  ashes  or  fertilizers,  by 
all  means  put  them  on.  Then  set  the  plants. 
If  rather  late  in  the  season,  as  probable  at  the 
time  this  gets  into  print,  you  can  still  plant 
Early  Winningstadt  or  other  medium  early 
variety,  or  perhaps  even  the  standard  Flat 
Dutch,  such  as  Surehead,  etc.  Give  good  culti- 
vation, and  you  will  be  reasonably  certain  of 
a  good  crop. 

VETERINARY. 

'it!$g(£:onducted.  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmeps.)^*- 

Professor  o£  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and  Fibeside,  an- 
■wers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
•harge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inqiair- 
ies  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmebb.  3i  King  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 

Umbilical  Kernla.— J.  W.  W.,  Wauneta, 
Neb.,  writes:  "We  have  two  colts  that  are 
ruptured.  One  is  a  yearling  and  the  other  is 
six  weeks  old.  The  ruptures  are  close  to  the 
navel  cord,  and  they  were  visible  before  the 
colts  were  two  weeks  old." 

Answhe: — Please  see  the  numerous  answers 
recently  given  under  the  head  of  "Umbilical 
Hernia." 

A  Lame  JIare.— T.  A.  R.,  "Vernon,  Ala.  I 
cannot  answer  your  question.  It  is  often 
difficult  enough  to  determine  the  seat  and 
nature  of  a  lameness  if  an  examination  can  be 
made,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  a 
diagnosis  without  an  examination,  unless 
characteristic  symptoms  are  given.  All  com- 
munications reaching  me  on  or  before  the 
twelfth  and  twenty-fifth  of  the  month,  re- 
spectively, are  answered!  in  the  papers  of  the 
first  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  following  month. 
All  that  arrive  later  have  to  lie  over. 

Staakes  Her  Head.— Z.  W.,  Wales,  writes : 
"I  have  a  mare  that  commenced  to  shake  her 
head  a  year  ago  last  spring.  When  the  spell 
attacks  her,  she  acts  something  like  a  horse 
bothered  with  a  bot-fly.  At  first  she  did  not 
act  that  way  very  often,  but  now  she  does  so 
every  time  we  bitch  her  up." 


Answer  :— First  see  to  it  that  the  harness, 
collar  and  bridle  in  particular,  is  well  fitting 
and  does  in  no  way  discommode  the  animal. 
If  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that  respect, 
make  a  close  examination  of  head  and  ears, 
and  ascertain  if  there  is  anything  abnormal, 
and  report  again.  I  think,  though,  you  will 
find  some  defect  in  either  the  collar  or  bridle. 

Kiugworm.- W.  R.  M.,  Mealey,  Oregon. 
What  you  describe  is  so-called  ringworm. 
Paint  the  diseased  parts  of  the  skin  once  a 
day  or  every  other  day  with  tincture  of  iodine ; 
or  if  you  i)refer,  soften  the  crusts  with  soft- 
soap,  wash  them  off  next  day  with  warm  water 
and  a  brush,  and  then  wash  them  once  a  day 
with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
Continue  this  treatment  for  a  week  or  longer; 
but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  clean  and 
disinfect  the  premises  where  the  cattle  are 
kept.  If  you  neglect  this,  a  reinfection  is  apt 
to  take  place. 

Skin  Disease— Probably  an  Ear  Fistula. 

— M.  S.,  Wallace,  Neb.  It  Is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  in 
skin  diseases,  especially  if  the  same  has  to  be 
based  upon  a  superficial  description  and  no 
opportunity  for  examination  is  given.  There- 
fore, if  good  and  thorough  grooming  and 
proper  diet  does  not  effect  a  cure,  you  may 
apply  the  simple  treatment  so  often  recom- 
mended In  these  columns  in  similar,  cases.  

The  other  case  complained  of  is  probably  an 
ear  fistula,  which  possibly  contains  at  its 
bottom  an  erratic  tooth.  Have  it  examined 
and  probed  by  a  competent  person.  The  treat- 
ment requires  a  surgical  operation. 

A  Sick  Cow.— M.  G.  H.,  March,  Me.,  writes : 
"Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
cow,  and  what  to  do  for  her.  She  will  not  eat 
or  drink  anything.  She  is  fat  and  will  bring  a 
calf  in  about  two  weeks.  She  can  hardly  get, 
up,  and  when  she  does  she  staggers  and  is  so 
weak  that  she  can  hardly  wait." 

AxswER :— There  are  several  possibilities. 
First,  the  cow  may  have  twins,  or  at  any  rate, 
be  very  heavy  on  account  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  fcetal  fluids,  large  fcetus,  etc. 
Second,  she  may  suffer  from  chronic  indiges- 
tion and  bloating.  Third,  she  may  suffer  from 
some  lung  disease.  There  are  still  other  possi- 
bilities, but  the  cause  of  the  trouble  undoubt- 
edly will  have  been  revealed  before  this 
reaches  you. 

Probably  Swine-plagae — Ringworm. — 

J.  A.  S.,  Sargents,  Cal.,  writes :  "Last  winter 
some  of  my  best  hogs  seemed  to  lose  the  use  of 
their  fore  legs,  and  upon  trying  to  make  them 
get  up,  they  would  go  tumbling  over  and  over 
in  their  efforts  to  do  so.  Others  got  weak 
across  the  loins,  so  that  they  could  not  use  their 
hind  quarters;  and  again,  others  would  hump 
up  and  stand  around.  Most  of  them  died 
inside  of  a  week.   In  all  cases  the  hogs  were 

over  six  months  old  and  fat.  What  will  cure 

those  warts  or  scabs  that  dairy  calves  get 
about  their  eyes?" 
A:ss'Wer:— Your  hogs,  very  likely,  died  of 

swine-plague.  Your  calves,  It  seems,  are 

affected  with  ringworm,  in  regard  to  which 
please  see  answer  given  under  the  head  of 
"Ringworm"  in  this  column. 

Two  Qnestions.— J.  R.  G.,  Galesburg,  Kan., 
writes :  "1.  When  one  of  my  horses  drinks 
water,  it  comes  out  of  his  nose.  Is  there  any 
cure  for  it?  2.  I  have  a  mare  that  switches  her 
tail  between  her  legs  and  kicks  up  at  her  belly 
as  if  flies  were  on  her." 

Axsw^r: — 1.  If  your  horse  is  otherwise 
healthy,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  a  defective 
condition  of  the  soft  palate.  There  may  also 
be  other  causes.  Whether  any  treatment  is 
applicable  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  The  prognosis  also  depends  upon  the 
cause.  2.  Your  mare  probably  has  slight  at- 
tacks of  colic,  or  suffers  from  the  presence  of 
intestinal  worms,  or  numerous  larvse  of  the 
bot-fly. 

Had  Distemper.— M.  A.,  Loyalton,  S.  D., 
writes :  "I  have  a  four-year-old  mare  colt  that 
had  the  distemper  very  hard.  An  abscess 
formed  under  the  jaw,  but  now  it  is  all  healed 
up.  She  refuses  to  eat  or  drink,  and  lies  down 
most  of  the  time.  Sometimes  she  looks 
around  at  her  side." 

Answer:- It  is  possible  that  your  mare, 
which  you  say  suffered  from  a  very  severe 
case  of  distemper,  has  metartatic  or  pyemic 
abscesses  in  interior  organs- perhaps  in  the 
mesenteric  or  oyier  lymphatic  glands.  In  such 
cases,  of  course,  any  treatment  will  be  in  vain. 
If  such  abscesses  are  small  and  limited  in 
number,  the  pus  may  become  Inspissated,  and 
the  animal  possibly  may  live,  but  will  hardly 
ever  be  strong  and  vigorous. 

Probably  Fits  of  Vertigo.— R,  E.  N., 

Fairfax,  Iowa,  writes :  "I  have  a  mare  that  is 
not  just  right.  I  work  her,  but  she  does  not 
work  up  like  she  did  last  summer.  She  wants 
to  rub  and  likes  to  be  scratched  along  the 
hack-bone.  Part  of  the  time  she  has  a  good 
appetite.  She  had  two  staggering  spells.  The 
first  time  she  fell  down  when  I  was  driving 
her,  but  was  not  long  in  getting  up.  The 
second  time  she  stopped  still,  staggered  and 
put  her  head  down  almost  to  the  ground.  I 
am  feeding  corn  and  two-year-old  oats.  She 
is  not  fat,  but  is  smooth  and  has  a  glossy  coat 
of  hair." 

Answer: — It  seems  your  mare  has  attacks 
of  vertigo.  If  the  food  she  gets  is  musty  or 
moldy,  change  it,  and  give  her  healthy  and 
sound  food,  and  if  the  harness — collar  e.special- 
ly — does  not  fit,  but  presses  upon  the  jugularis 
or  otherwise  interferes  with  the  circulatioa, 


make  it  fit.  As  to  the  itching  sensation  along 
the  back,  you  fail  to  give  any  clew  concerning 
its  nature,  because  you  say  she  has  a  smooth 
and  glossy  coat  of  hair,  which  is  hardly  ever 
the  case  when  askin  disease  is  existing.  May- 
be there  are  chicken-lice  in  your  stable. 

Damaged  Knee-joint.— N.  C.  D.,  Ashland, 
Oregon,  writes:  "I  have  a  horse  that  ran 
against  something  and  bruised  his  stifle-joint 
about  two  years  ago.  It  swelled  and  threat- 
ened to  break.  I  used  a  liniment  of  saltpeter 
and  vinegar,  and  the  swelling  went  down. 
His  leg  was  a  little  weak  and  he  dragged  his 
foot  a  little  in  traveling.  About  three  months 
ago,  in  running  out  of  the  stable,  he  struck 
the  joint  against  the  stable  door,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  work  since.  He  drags  his  foot 
and  swings  it  around  when  he  walks.  The 
joint  is  not  swelled,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
callous  grown  over  and  above  the  joint.  The 
left  side  of  the  hip  has  fallen  away  some." 

Answ^er:— It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any 
treatment  will  do  any  good  in  such  on  old  and 
inveterate  case.  It  ought  to  have  been  at- 
tended to  in  the  beginning.  A  timely  reposi- 
tion of  the  partially  dislocated  knee-pan,  and 
applications  of  cold  water  would  have  been  in 
place.  It  is  too  late  now.  Too  narrow  stable 
doors  are  dangerous. 

Diseased  Eye.— C.  H.,  Hartline,  Wash., 
writes :  "I  have  a  mare  troubled  with  pus,  or 
matter,  running  from  the  inside  corner  of  the 
eye.  The  ball  of  the  eye  seems  to  be  clear.  I 
have  treated  it  with  dry  salt,  also  salt  and 
water,  but  without  effect." 

Answer:- If  pus  is  discharged  from  the 
inner  angle,  there  must  be  suppuration  or  an 
abscess,  which  is  hardly  probable  unless  the 
eye  has  been  wounded,  or  there  is  a  foreign 
body  between  the  eyelids,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  removed.  To  apply  dry  salt  and  salt 
and  water  to  a  diseased  eye,  or  even  to  a 
healthy  e3-e,  is  bad  practice,  causes  too  much 
Irritation,  and  necessarily  increases  the  in- 
flammation. In  cases  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, mild  astringents  in  shape  of  an  eye- 
water—for instance,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  one  to  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water — are  indicated ;  and  If  much  Irrita- 
tion exists,  a  mild  narcotic — for  instance,  a 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  two 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water— may  be 
used  until  the  irritation  has  subsided.  Either 
of  these  eye-waters  may  be  applied  three  times 
a  day,  by  means  of  a  small,  glass  pipette, 
capped  with  a  rubber  bulb,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  almost  any  drug-store. 

Wants  to  Know  What  Ailed  the  Mare. 

— W.  W.  L.,  Aurora  Station,  Ohio,  writes: 
"Please  tell  me  what  ailed  my  mare.  She  was 
all  right  at  night.  In  the  morning  she  was 
unable  to  get  up.  I  moved  her  out  in  the  yard. 
She  kept  her  feet  in  motion  most  of  the  time, 
but  did  not  roll  over.  I  gave  her  twenty  drops 
of  aconite  in  warm  water,  which  seemed  to 
make  her  worse.  After  two  hours  I  gave  her 
half  a  pint  of  whisky  and  a  tablespoonf  ul  of 
laudanum.  In  the  evening  she  gave  birth  to 
a  foal  that  we  judged  had  been  dead  for  several 
hours  longer  than  she  had  been  sick.  Her 
time  was  not  up  for  six  weeks.  Next  morning 
she  was  able  to  eat.  She  improved  very  fast 
through  the  day  and  up  to  3  A.  M.  of  the  next 
day.  Then  she  seemed  to  have  a  chill,  and 
shook  like  one  with  ague,  and  died  very  quiet- 
ly a  few  hours  later.  I  had  her  opened  and 
found  the  lungs  very  little  congested,  the  heart 
all  right,  the  liver  very  little  congested,  and 
the  intestines,  both  large  and  small,  all  right. 
In  her  stomach  was  half  a  pint  of  hots,  with 
their  heads  buried  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 
One  half  of  the  lining  was  destroyed  and  very 
easy  to  break  through.   Please  tell  me  what  I 


should  have  done.  She  had  been  worked  to 
plow  and  harrow,  but  not  hard.  She  had  not 
been  injured  in  any  way  that  I  know  of." 

Answer  :— If  there  were  nowhere  any  morbid 
changes  nor  inflammations  than  some  bots  in 
the  stomach  and  a  little  congestion  in  the 
lungs  and  liver,  1  cannot  tell  you  what  your 
mare  died  of,  and  her  death  must  be  a  mystery. 
The  description  of  the  ca:-,e,  however,  would 
indicate  metritis  and  sub.sequent  peritonitis; 
but  then  there  must  have  been  conspicuous 
morbid  changes  which  you  have  overlooked. 
You  ask  what  you  should  have  done;  this  I 
cannot  tell  you,  but  what  you  should  not  have 
done  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  is,  you  should 
not  have  given  medicine  to  the  animal  as  long 
as  you  did  not  know  what  ailed  her. 
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A  GENUINE  CTJEEENT  OF  ELECTEICITY 

Is  generated  in  a  battery  on  the  belt,  and  can 
be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  The  cur- 
rent can  be  made  mild  or  strong  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  is  absolutely  under  control 
of  the  wearer  at  all  times. 

OITK  Itl^USTRATED  CATAI.OG17E 
Contains  fullest  Information  regarding  the 
cure  of  Acute,  Chronic  and  Nervous  Diseases, 
Sworn  Testimonials  with  portraits  of  people 
who  have  been  cured.  Price  List  and  Cuts  of 
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wegian Languages.  This  catalogue  will  be 
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THE  OWEN 

Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Only  Factory, 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDING, 

201-aU  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ItL. 

The  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the 
World. 

When  visiting  the  World's  Fair  do  not 
fall  to  sec  Dr.  A.  Owen's  exhibit.  Elec- 
tricity Ruilding,  Section  TJ,  Space  1. 
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THE  LITTLE  ARM-CHAIR. 

Nobody  sits  in  the  little  arm-chair ; 

It  stands  in  a  corner  dim  ; 
But  a  white-haired  mother  gazing  there. 

And  yearningly  thinking  of  him. 
Sees  through  the  dusk  of  the  long  ago 

The  bloom  of  her  boy's  sweet  face. 
As  he  rocks  so  merrily  to  and  fro, 
'  With  a  laugh  that  cheers  the  place. 

Sometimes  he  holds  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Sometimes  a  pencil  and  slate. 
And  the  lesson  is  hard  to  understand, 

And  the  figures  hard  to  mate  ; 
But  she  sees  the  nod  of  his  father's  head. 

So  proud  of  the  little  son, 
And  she  hears  the  word  so  often  said, 

"5^0  fear  for  our  little  one." 

They  were  wonderful  days,  the  dear,  sweet  days, 

TVhen  a  child  with  sunny  hair 
Was  hers  to  scold,  to  kiss,  and  to  praise. 

At  her  knee  in  the  little  chair. 
She  lost  him  back  in  the  busy  years. 

When  the  great  world  caught  the  man. 
And  he  strode  away  past  hopes  and  fears 

To  his  place  in  the  battle's  van. 

But  now  and  then  in  a  wistful  dream. 

Like  a  picture  out  of  date, 
She  sees  a  head  with  a  golden  gleam 

Bent  over  a  pencil  and  slate. 
And  she  lives  again  the  happy  day. 

The  day  of  her  young  life's  spring. 
When  the  small  arm-chair  stood  just  in  the  way. 

The  center  of  everything. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


m  THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  LOVE. 

Chapter  IV. 

ELL,  by  ginger!  the  old 
squire  tias  got  beat  once 
in  his  life,  hasn't  he?" 
said  Jake  "Wells,  one  of  a 
group  of  loungers  in  the 

village  store  at  B  one 

rainy  afternoon  in  April. 

"That  he  his,"  respond- 
ed one. 
"Pretty  tough,  too,  on 
a  man  that's  always  had  his  way,"  said  an- 
other. 

"What  now?  Has  some  one  gone  back  on 
him  for  taking  usury,  or  got  one  of  his  "fast" 
colts  without  payi  ng  for  it  ?"  asked  John  Keller, 
a  neighboring  farmer  who  was  well  known  to 
be  jealous  of  the  squire's  skill  in  breeding 
horses.  ^ 

"Ohjlt's  a  confounded  sight  tougher  dose  to 
swallow  than  either  of  those  would  be,  much 
as  the  old  fellow  thinks  of  money,"  replied 
the  first  speaker. 

"Eichai'd  has  run  away  from  college  and 
married  a  ballet-dancer." 

"Oh,  Jake,  Jake,"  remonstrated  one  who 
had  not  spoken  before,  "don't  make  it  any 
worse  than  it  is." 

"Well,  it  don't  make  any  difference  whether 
she  dances,  sings  or  performs,  they  are  all  of 
one  sort,  and  that's  not  the  squire's  sort, 
either,"  replied  Mr.  Wells. 

"Well,  it  will  have  to  come  pretty  straight 
before  I  believe  that  as  smart  a  young  fellow 
as  Richard  Stebbins,  and  one  that  could  have 
his  pick  among  all  the  girls  in  this  town,  has 
made  such  an  ass  of  himself  as  to  marry  any 
of  that  sort,"  said  the  previous  speaker, 
earnestly. 

"Or'  me  either,"  said  Tom  Eaton,  removing 
Ms  pipe.  "There's  nobody  in  this  town  that's 
better  acquainted  with  the  Stebbins'  than  I 
am,  for  I  have  worked  there,  off  and  on,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
blamed  Dick  a  bit  if  he  had  run  away  from  the 
two  old  icebergs  long  ago.  I  tell  you,  Squire 
Stebbins  has  grown  meaner  and  stingier  every 
year  since  his  wife  died.  But  for  all  that,  you 
can't  make  me  believe  that  any  girl  living  has 
pulled  the  wool  over  Dick's  eyes,  for  he's  the 
smartest  and  best-natured  fellow  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life." 

"Well,  it  comes  straight  enough  for  any  of 
you  to  believe,"  asserted  Jake  Wells.  "One  of 
Richard's  friends  told  a  friend  of  some  of  David 
Huntington's  wife's  relations  in  Boston,  and 
they  wrote  her." 

Mr.  Carter,  the  merchant  and  postmaster, 
had  overheard  the  most  of  the  above  conver- 
sation while  attending  to  the  latter  duties,  and 
coming  out  from  behind  the  counter,  said: 

"I  ain't  a-going  to  say  a  word  about  this  un- 
fortunate affair  except  what  I  know  to  be  true. 
And  that  is  that  no  correspondence  between 
the  squire  and  his  son  has  passed  through  this 
office  in  more  than  two  months,  for  I  know 
everybody's  writing  In  town." 

"Is  that  a  fact?"  "Tou  don't  say  so!"  and 
other  like  exclamations  were  made,  and  the 
men  looked  at  each  other  as  though  the  main 
facts  of  the  case  were  now  settled. 

"There  ain't  but  one  smarter  man  in  this 
town,  or  never  was,  and  no  farmer  makes 
anything  like  as  much  money  as  the  squire, 
but  I  suppose  he's  an  aivful  obstinate  man, 
and—"  But  Mr.  Carter  was  not  allowed  to 
finish  his  remarks,  for  Tom  Eaton  interrupted 
him  with : 

"Obstinate!  Why,  you  don't  one  of  you 
know  half  as  much  as  I  do  about  that  man's 
temper.  He  has  conquered  everything  and 
everybody,  and  will." 

"You  forget  about  his  daughter  Rebecky, 
don't  you?"  interrupted  Jake  Wells. 

The  above  conversation  gives  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  prevalent  opinions  regarding 
Squire  Stebbins  and  his  son. 


With  that  well-meaning  familiarity  and  in- 
quisitiveness  common  among  country  neigh- 
bors, several  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain 
the  truthfulness  of  these  reports  from  Maria ; 
but  as  they  were  sharply  repulsed  and  no  one  i 
dared  question  the  squire  on  such  a  personal 
matter,  it  remained  a  subject  of  wonderment 
until  the  summer  came  and  went  without 
bringing  Richard  for  his  usual  vacation,  when 
it  was  accepted  as  a  certainty  and  gradually 
forgotten.  At  least  by  all  parties  save  those 
at  the  farm-house,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
squire  himself  had  forgotten  that  he  ever  had  a 
son,  and,  as  he  had  declared  to  Maria,  was  as 
"hale,  hearty  and  ambitious  as  he  was  at  forty 
years  of  age." 

S'o  doubt  he  felt  somewhat  humiliated  and 
disgraced  by  the  rebellious  and  defiant  con- 
duct of  his  son ;  but  he  was  too  enwrapped  in 
self -approval  and  conceit  to  have  one  disturb- 
ing thought  of  blame  on  his  part,  and  his 
heart  was  hard  enough  and  his  will  strong 
enough  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  him  from 
his  life. 

What  the  heart  hunger  and  emptiness  of 
Maria's  life  was  after  Richard,  as  it  were,  had 
dropped  out  of  it,  the  reader  can  have  no  just 
conception  unless  they,  too,  could  have  seen 
the  mechanical  way  in  which  she  performed 
her  household  duties,  and  the  pathetic,  long- 
ing look  in  her  eyes,  so  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  hard  lines  and  sharp  features  of  her 
face  and  her  passionless  aiK 

Thus  the  years  came  and  went.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  vigorous 
specimen  of  manhood  at  seventy-four  years  of 
age  than  was  Squire  Stebbins.  Mentally  as 
well  preserved  as  physically,  he  had  no  more 
disturbing  thoughts  of  old  age  and  death  than 
do  the  majority  of  men  at  fifty  years  of  age. 
It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  his  first  impulse 
on  opening  a  bulky  letter,  postmarked  Boston, 
and  finding  it  contained  another  sealed 
envelope  addressed  to  himself  in  the  well- 
known  chirography  of  his  son,  was  to  burn  it 
unopened.  On  second  thought,  however,  he 
modified  his  anger  enough  to  peruse  it  before 
doing  so. 

BiEsiixGHAJi,  England,  January  28,  1878. 

My  Deab  rATHEE:— 

I  cannot  believe  that  after  all  these 
nine  years  yon  are  still  nnwjlling  that  I  should  ad- 
dress you  in  this  way,  especially  vrhen  I  assure  you 
that  I  hare  done  nothing  during  that  time  to  merit 
ycur  disapproval,  and  have  earned  an  honest  and 
comfortable  living  for  my  family. 

After  remaining  in  Boston  three  years  an  uncle 
of  my  wife's  sent  for  us  to  come  here,  and  after 
doing  so,  he  assisted  me  to  study  medicine.  I 
now  have  an  excellent  practice,  and  am  steadily  re- 
paying my  indebtedness  to  him,  and  supporting  my 
family,  consisting  of  my  wife,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

I  have  long  been  sorry  for  my  haste  in  marrying 
without  seeking  your  consent,  hut  aside  from  that.  I 
have  never  for  one  minute  regretted  the  step,  for  no 
one  was  ever  a  more  loving,  true  and  noble-minded 
wife  and  devoted  mother  than  my  Edith,  and  we  now 
have  every  prospect  of  a  happy  and  successful  life. 

I  do  not  need  or  want  financial  assistance;  but  the 
assurance  that  you  and  Maria  had  forgiven  my  boyish 
impetuosity  and  could  rejoice  in  our  happiness  and 
prosperity,  would  remove  every  shadow  and  complete 
its  fulfillment.  My  wife  cherishes  no  more  unkind 
feelings  towards  either  of  you  than  I  do,  and  would 
be  delighted  at  a  reconciliation  and  an  opportunity  to 
make  your  acquaintance  and  win  your  respect. 

With  heartfelt  love  to  both  yourself  and  Maria  and 
the  hope  that  you  are  in  good  health,  I  remain 
Sincerely  Tour  Son, 

BichabdP.  Stebbins. 

"The  obdurate  young  rascal,"  said  the  angry 
father.  "He  will  write  in  a  very  different  tone 
from  that  before  he  hears  from  either  myself 
or  Maria,"  and  into  the  fire  went  the  letter 
that  was  sent  freighted  with  many  hopes. 

After  a  few  months  came  another  letter  of 
Ijke  import,  this  time  forwarded  from  Spring- 
field, and  again  a  third  one,  addressed  to  John 
or  Maria  Stebbins,  and  sent  as  near  as  Brattle- 
boro;  but  as  all  met  the  same  fate,  further 
efforts  at  reconciliation  were  abondoned. 

Oh,  if  only  the  contents  of  one  of  them  could 
have  been  known  to  two  anxious,  yearning 
hearts,  what  joy  and  comfort  it  would  have 
brought,  for  Margaret,  in  her  far-away  eastern 
home,  was  even  more  distressed  than  ilaria 
(because  more  sensitive)  regarding  the  where- 
abouts and  fate  of  Richard.  ' 

When  she  had  first  written,  censuring  him 
for  the  step  he  had  taken,  she  had  no  idea  but 
what  he  would  soon  repent  of  his  folly  and 
anger,  and  make  satisfactory  overtures  for 
reconciliation  with  his  father.  And  until  he 
did  so,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  disrespectful 
and  unjust  to  her  father  to  in  any  way  seem  to 
countenance  his  acts. 

Yet  when  nearly  three  years  had  passed 
without  such  result,  she  could  endure  the 
self-reproach  and  suspense  no  longer,  and 
sent  a  penitential,  pleading  letter,  imploring 
forgiveness  if  she  had  in  any  way  misjudged 
or  wronged  him.  This,  and  several  others 
which  followed  it,  came  after  Richard  had 
gone  to  England,  and  consequently  never 
reached  him. 

Filled  with  anxiety  and  self-condemnation, 
Margaret  appealed  to  her  father,  and  en- 
deavored to  soften  his  obdurate  heart  and 
persuade  him  to  go  or  send  to  Boston  and  see 
if  some  trace  of  Richard  could  not  be  obtained. 
But  though  she  wrot«  again  and  again,  and 
appealed  to  different  sides  of  his  nature,  no 
reference  was  for  a  long  time  made  to  the 
subject  in  his  replies. 

Neither  was  this  part  of  Margaret's  letters 
mentioned  by  either  Maria  or  her  father  for 
more  than  two  years,  until  in  reading  one  the 
I  squire  became  very  angry  and  said : 


'■Confound  that  girl  Margaret.  I  have  en- 
dured all  her  impudence  that  I  shall,  and  she 
will  know  it  now,"  and  he  thrust  her  letter 
into  the  fire. 

"Why,  father,  I  am  sure  she  meant  no  harm. 
Don't  anger  her,  too." 

It  was  the  boldest  remark  that  Maria  had 
made  to  her  father  for  years,  and  she  trembled 
at  the  result. 

"She  can  get  just  as  mad  as  she  chooses," 
replied  her  father,  vehemently.  "I  can  find 
ways  enough  to  dispose  of  my  property  with- 
out leaving  it  to  such  presumptive,  ungrateful 
children  as  mine  are." 

When  Margaret  was  told  by  her  father  that 
if  she  could  not  write  without  attempting  to 
control  his  actions  and  manage  his  affairs,  she 
need  not  write  at  all,  she  was  given  more  of 
an  insight  into  his  relentless,  unforgiving 
nature  than  she  had  never  known.  Showing 
the  letter  to  her  husband,  she  asked,  half 
despairingly : 

"John,  haven't  you  any  old  acquaintances 
in  Boston  who  would  take  Richard's  former 
address,  and  try  and  ascertain  where  he  went 
from  there  ?" 

John  Armstrong,  who  never  did  anything 
hastily,  replied  kindly: 

"Perhaps.  I  will  think  the  matter  over, 
Margaret." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  had  given  almost 
uninterrupted  service  to  missionary  work  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  been  exceptionally 
happy  in  doing  so;  but  now  that  both  were 
well  past  middle  life  and  the  former  in  del- 
icate health,  they  determined  to  resign  and 
return  to  their  native  country. 

Regretful  as  were  both  to  leave  the  work  to 
which  they  were  attached,  Margaret  was  so 
constantly  distressed  by  thoughts  of  the 
barren,  pitiful  life  of  her  father,  the  cruel 
estrangement  between  himself  and  son,  and 
the  injustice  which  she  had  unintentionally 
shown  the  latter,  that  she  enthusiastically 
hastened  the  preparation  for  their  departure. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  "thinking" 
had  been  to  learn  the  name  of  Richard's  old 
employers,  who  spoke  highly  of  his  ability 
and  faithfulness,  and  also  that  his  wife  was 
an  English  girl,  and  that  the  family  had  re- 
turned to  that  country  in  1872. 

While  this  knowledge  certainly  afforded 
Margaret  some  consolation,  it  lessened  the 
probabilities  of  finding  her  brother,  since  their 
financial  condition  would  scarcely  admit  of 
instituting  a  search  in  England.  All  hope 
then  centered  on  her  power  to  overcome  her 
father's  anger  and  gain  his  assistance. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  Margaret 
and  her  husband  were  in  turn  stricken  with  a 
terrible  fever,  from  which  the  former  narrowly 
escaped  with  her  life,  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
never  recovered  sufficiently  to  risk  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  of  the  journey  home,  though  he 
lived  for  over  a  year. 

In  ministering  to  and  comforting  the  cheer- 
ful, uncomplaining  invalid,  Margaret  had  little 
time  for  disturbing  thoughts  of  others.  And 
yet  she  sometimes  contrasted  the  sacred  sorrow 
which,  though  it  filled  her  soul  with  keenest 
anguish,  was  not  embittered  by  one  poignant 
regret  or  unforgiven  act,  with  the  cruel, 
inhuman  conduct  of  her  father  and  brother, 
and  resolutely  and  prayerfully  determined 
that  when  all  was  over  and  the  form  of  him 
who  had  made  the  best  years  of  her  life  beau- 
tiful had  been  laid  by  the  side  of  her  sou  and 
daughter,  who  were  waiting  to  welcome  him, 
she  would  devote  herself  to  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them. 


Chapter  V. 

Seldom  had  Maria  Stebbins  been  more  aston- 
ished than  when,  after  reading  Margaret's 
letter  announcing  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  the  date  of  her  departure  for  home,  her 
father  said: 

"Well,  I  guess  Margaret  has  had  a  pretty 
hard  sort  of  a  life,  and  I  am  glad  that  she  is 
coming  home,  for  she  may  get  some  enjoy- 
ment here  with  her  old  friends." 

"Yes,"  answered  Maria,  with  a  glad  heart, 
"I  am  too.  But  do  you  think  she  means  to 
stay  with  us?" 

"Why,  she  is  probably  too  poor  to  do  any- 
thing else.  Plaguey  few  ministers  are  any 
kind  of  managers,  and  they  probably  never 
made  much  more  than  a  poor  living.  It  cer- 
tainly is  her  plain  duty  to,  and  see  if  she  can't 
get  along  with  John  better  than  you  do," 
answered  the  squire.  » 

Her  father's  unusual  show  of  pleasure  at 
Margaret's  anticipated  return  was  now  fully 
understood  by  Maria,  but  she  did  not  trust 
herself  to  say  another  word.  The  John  re- 
ferred to  was  the  twenty-year-old  son  of 
Rebecca,  whose  name  had  been  changed  from 
Truman  when  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  the  father  and  daughter,  who  two 
years  previously  had  been  sent  by  his  sagacious 
mother  to  "Uve  with  father,  and  relieve  him 
of  care." 

Naturally  enough,  Maria  was  Jealous  of  his 
influence  over  her  father,  and  his  usurpation 
of  the  place  that  rightly  belonged  to  Richard, 
and  as  policy  and  deceit  were  impossible  to 
her  nature,  her  treatment  of  him  had  several 
times  aroused  her  father's  anger.  But  all  un- 
pleasant thoughts  were  quickly  dispelled  from 
the  lonely  woman's  heart  in  joyful  anticipa- 
tion of  her  sister's  return. 

Margaret  Armstrong,  indeed,  possessed  all 
the  \-lrtues  of  her  mother  and  much  greater 
force  of  character.  Unlike  Richard  the  an- 
tagonism of  her  intense  nature  had  never 
been  aroused,  nor  had  she  ever  been  compelled 


to  live  on  the  defensive.  On  the  contrary,  the 
controlling  influences  of  her  life  had  been 
such  as  tended  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
better  side  of  her  nature,  to  broaden  and 
liberalize  her  mind  and  to  make  her  charitable 
and  forgiving  towards  the  ignorance,  weak- 
ness and  sins  of  others,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  made  her  a  self-controlled  and  force- 
ful woman.  Her  life  had  been  devoted  to  the 
study  and  uplifting  of  human  nature,  and  no 
one  could  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  work 
she  now  set  herself  to  accomplish. 

She  did  not  expect  success  to  be  easy.  She 
knew  that  it  would  tax  all  her  resources  of 
mind  and  heart  to  the  uttermost ;  that  it  would 
require  all  the  patience,  wisdom  and  love  she 
could  command,  and  could  then  only  be 
gained  by  proving  herself  superior  to  her 
father  at  every  point  of  attack  and  defense. 
Was  this  self-conceit  and  arrogance?  No,  in- 
deed. It  was  a  beautiful  example  of  the  faith 
she  had  many  times  tested  and  that  had  never 
failed  her.  She  knew  that  she  was  right,  that 
she  was  working  in  harmony  with  a  "God  of 
right,"  and  that  to  her  human  limitations 
would  be  added  infinite  patience,  wisdom  and 
love. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  she  came  home 
confident  of  her  power  to  reform  and  make 
beautiful  a  life  that  for  more  than  four-score 
years  had  been  dominated  by  its  vulgar,  ■ 
meaner  nature? 

She  had  a  well-defined  plan  of  action.  She 
would  lose  no  opportunity  to  minister  to  even 
the  least  of  his  physical  wants,  and  to  sur- 
round him  with  an  atmosphere  of  love.  She 
would  never  combat  his  opinions  for  argu- 
ment's sake  or  defy  his  wishes  unless  they 
were  opposed  to  her  higher  duty,  and  if  neces- 
sary she  would  convince  him  by  a  sharp, 
decisive  battle  that  she  was  in  no  fear  of  his 
anger  or  vengeance,  but  was  subject  to  more 
than  earthly  father. 

Margaret  had  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
her  father's  love  for  her  mother,  and  as  she 
alone  had  been  able  to  influence  the  noble 
elements  of  his  nature,  the  daughter  rightly 
concluded  that  whatever  tended  to  awaken 
memories  of  her  in  his  heart  would  be  softenr 
ing  and  uplifting  influence. 
"Father,  what  do  you  suppose  grieves  most 
i  of  anything  since  I  came  home?"  asked  she, 
I  as  they  sat  on  the  piazza  together.  ■ 
i    Naturally  expecting  that  she  referred  to 
1  Richard's  absence,  he  looked  at  her  defiantly, 
j  and  said: 

"Nobody  ever  knows  what  a  woman  is  going 
to  fret  about." 

Not  heeding  his  cynical  reply,  Margaret 
said  tenderly : 

"It  is  that  nothing  btxt  the  old  furniture  in 
the  house  looks  like  mother.  All  the  flowers^ 
and  even  the  lilac-bushes  she  loved  so  deariy,' 
are  dead  and  gone." 

The  tender-hearted,  loyal  daughter  was 
wiser  even  than  she  knew.  The  relaxation  of 
the  stern,  hard  lines  of  her  father's  face 
showed  something  of  the  conflict  of  emotions 
her  words  had  aroused,  but  he  answered  in  his 
i  ordinary  sharp  way. 

I  "Well,  that  sort  of  thing  was  Maria's 
I  business,  not  mine.  Nobody  hindered  her 
j  from  taking  care  of  them." 

Neither  excusing  or  joining  in  his  censure 
of  her  sister;  Margaret  asked  pleasantly : 

"If  I  get  some  more  this  fall,  can  John  plant 
them  out  nicely?" 

"I  suppose  so.  But  you  had  better  ask  him, 
not  me,"  and  the  squire  resumed  his  reading. 

Two  sisters  could  scarcely  be  more  unlike, 
yet  Margaret  immediately  won  the  entire 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  Maria.  A  com- 
mon sorrow  knit  their  hearts  together  as  no 
amount  of  happiness  could  have  done.  The 
latter  never  tired  of  extolling  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  Richard,  nor  did  Margaret  of  hear- 
ing them.  Again  and  again  the  contents  of 
his  letter,  and  the  details  of  the  rupture,  as  far 
as  known  to  Maria,  were  gone  over,  and 
though  the  latter  was  never  sanguine  of  Mar- 
garet's power  to  conquer  her  father's  anger, 
even  though  she  might  be  successful  In  find- 
ing her  brother,  she  yet  clung' with  a  pathetic 
hope  and  trust  to  her  sister's  confldent  assur- 
ance that  she  should  compass  both. 

There  was  not  a  day  when  Margaret  did  not 
find  some  opportunity  to  soften  her  father's 
asperity  and  to  unobtrusively  do  kindly  acts 
that  added  to  his  comfort,  and  few  in  which 
she  did  not  recall  some  pleasing  incident  of 
her  old  home  life.  In  doing  so  she  never 
hesitated  to  mention  baby  Richard's  name  in 
an  incidental  way,  but  carefully  avoided  in- 
troducing it  when  not  necessary.  Of  the  home 
life  during  the  intervening  years  she  seldom 
spoke,  and  only  once  in  speaking  to  her  father 
had  she  referred  to  the  rupture  between 
Richard  and  himself. 

Upon  invitation  of  friends  she  had  spent  the 
Christmas  holiday  season  in  Boston,  and 
several  days  after  her  return,  when  sitting 
alone  with  her  father,  she  said,  in  a  direct 
way  and  without  having  made  any  attempt 
to  lead  the  conversation  up  to  it: 

"Father,  I  knew  before  I  came  home  that 
Richard  and  his  family  went  to  England  three 
years  after  he  was  married ;  but  when  I  was 
in  Boston  last  week  I  learned  several  other 
things  about  them." 

The  idea  of  any  member  of  his  family  daring 
to  introduce  a  subject  that  they  knew  was 
offensive  to  him,  and  with  the  quiet,  deter- 
mined air  of  this  woman  daughter,  was  an 
astonishing  revelation  to  the  squire,  and  for 
once  he  was  too  confused  to  speak.  His  color 
came  and  went,  he  moved  uneasily  about  in 
his  seat;  but  Margaret,  not  the  least  dlscon- 
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certed  by  his  angry,  defiant  looks,  continued 
calmly : 

"I  found  the  firm  that  Richard  worked  for, 
and  they  assured  me  that  they  never  had  a 
more  obliging,  efficient,  faithful  man  in  their 
employ.  And  the  minister  who  married  them 
knows  the  family  well,  and  said  they  were 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  well  educated, 
and  Richard's  wife  a  refined  and  beautiful 
girl." 

The  squire's  discomfiture  was  almost  pitiful. 
Margaret  herself  expected  to  see'him  leave  the 
room  or  order  her  to  stop  talking ;  but  for  once 
he  was  compelled  hy  a  power  he  could  not 
resist  to  listen,  and  as  she  paused,  still  look- 
ing directly  into  his  face,  he  said : 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  lower  yourself  enough 
to  follow  him  up,  you  can,  but  don't  ever  tell 
me  of  it  again.  If  you  hadn't  been  a  woman, 
you  never  would  have  done  it  now." 

Not  heeding  his  threat,  she  replied  in  the 
same  calm,  decided  manner  as  before : 

"I  honored,  not  lowered  myself,  and  next 
summer  I  shall  go  to  England  and  find  them, 
if  it  is  a  possible  thing." 

"Go  to  England!"  said  the  squire,  astonished 
at  her  boldness. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  shall,"  answered  Margaret, 
with  deep  feeling,  "for  I  shall  never  know 
what  peace  of  conscience  is  until  I  have  been 
forgiven  for  the  injustice  I  have  done  him." 

"Well,  you  had  better  take  care  of  what 
little  means  you  have  got  than  to  throw  it 
away  in  such  a  fool  chase  as  that.  That's  all 
the  good  it  does  for  me  to  board  you  at  actual 
cost,  so  you  could  save  something  for  your  old 
age.  I  guess  If  you  had  sqen  the  independent, 
defiant  letters  that  he  wrote  me,  you  wouldn't 
go  to  England  whining  after  his  forgiveness," 
and  the  squire  looked  as  though  he  had  an 
argument  that  would  convince  her  of  her 
folly. 

"Were  you  not  Just  as  independent  and  de- 
fiant to  your  father  when  you  were  twenty 
years  old?"  asked  Margaret  earnestly. 

This  was  a  torn  the  squire  had  not  foreseen, 
but  Jie  answered  quickly. 

"If  I  was,  it  was  in  a  good  cause.  I  didn't 
make  an  ass  of  myself  in  getting  married." 

"If  Mr.  Lockwood  was  right,  Richard's  wife 
is  just  as  noble  a  woman  as  your  wife  was. 
But  whether  she  Is  or  not,  the  brother  that 
my  mother  died  to  give  me  shall  know  that  I 
am  his  friend,  if  I  can  possibly  find  him." 

"You—"  But  the  squire  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Maria,  and  their  conversa- 
tion stopped  at  a  most  opportune  moment. 

For  a  few  days  after  this  the  squire  treated 
Margaret  with  a  marked  indifference.  But 
she  gave  no  indication  of  knowing  it,  and  the 
armor  of  severity  and  coldness,  with  which  he 
had  conquered  everyone  else,  was  not  in- 
vulnerable to  the  power  of  that  love  and 
devotion  which  constantly  ministered  to  his 
comfort  In  thoughtful,  unobtrusive  ways. 

KATHKKIjne  B.  JOHHSON. 

(To  be  contiTvued.') 


SAM'S  STRATEGY. 

Farmer  Kendrick  had  brought  in  a  pile  of 
snow-covered  logs,  and  as  he  banged  them 
down  on  the  hearth,  Carrie  started  up. 

"  Five  o'clock !  Oh,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.  I  must  be  going." 

"Allow  me  to  accompany  you,  Miss  Bro'vyn." 

"  Let  me  see  you  home,  Carrie  ?  " 

Captain  Logan  and  Fred  Jones  both  spoke  at 
once. 

"I  prefer  to  walk  alone,"  she  said,  smiling  on 
both  cavaliers. 

"About  the  sleighing  party  to-morrow 
night,"  said  Fred,  anxiously. 

"I— I  have  half  promised  Captain  Logan," 
said  the  village  beauty,  a  rosy  tint  suffusing 
her  cheek. 

"But,Carrie,  I  thought  ifrwas  settled  between 
you  and  I  weeks  ago ! "  exclaimed  Fred  with 
a  frown. 

"Was  it?" 

"You  know  it  was." 

"I'm  sure  I  had  forgotten." 

Fred  was  silent.  Captain  Logan's  soft  voice 
broke  the  silence. 

"I  exact  no  promises,"  he  said  gallantly, 
"but  if  I  am  not  punctual  to  the  hour  and  the 
spot.  Miss  Brown  may  draw  her  own  conclu- 
sions." 

Carrie  was  silent. 

Fred  Jones  had  loved  this  pretty,  bright-eyed 
damsel  ever  since  they  were  children  together, 
and  Captain  Logan,  who  had  come  down  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  his  cousins,  the  Kend- 
ricks,  had  become  so  fond  of  those  bright  blue 
eyes  and  that  golden  hair  that  he  had  pro- 
longed his  visit  into  January. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  she's  a  regular  beauty,"  said 
the  captain,  staring  through  the  tiny  window- 
panes  at  the  retreating  figure  of  Miss  Brown. 

Fred  Jones  glanced  quickly  up  at  him,  as  if 
he  would  have  liked  to  knock  him  over  into 
the  fireplace ;  but  he  refrained  from  any  such 
demonstration. 

"A  beauty,"  went  on  the  captain,  "and  it's  a 
thousand  pities  she  should  be  wasted  on  any 
i)f  the  bumpkins  that  vegetate  in  this  wilder- 
ness. Sam,  you  young  villain,  are  my  boots 
blacked  yet?" 

The  farmer's  hired  boy,  who  had  just  come 
in  to  warm  his  purple  hands  at  the  merry  red 
blaze,  looked  glum. 

"No,  they  ain't,"  said  Sam. ' 

"Why  not?" 

"  'Cause  I  'ad  no  time." 

"See  you  find  time,  then,  and  that  quick," 
said  the  captain. 

Sam  glowei'ed  after  him  as  he  went  gaily  up 
the  stairs. 


The  next  night  was  perfect  for  sleighing  and 
love-making.  The  roads  were  glistening,  and 
a  silver  crescent  shone  brightly. 

"Couldn't  be  better  weather,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "Sam,  where  are  the  sleigh-bells?" 

"Dunno.  There's  them  old  jingles  in  the 
garret  that  used  to  belong  to  Deacon  Joe  Kend- 
ricks,  of  1776,  and  there's  the  two  cow-bells 
that  Mary  Jane  might  scour  with  ashes—" 

"Pshaw !  what  do  you  take  me  for?  There  is 
a  pretty  little  string  somewhere,  for  I  saw 
them  when  my  cousin  went  out  yesterday." 

"I  ain't  seed  nothin'  on  'em,"  said  the  boy 
stolidly. 

"Come,  come,  Sam,  don't  make  yourself  out 
any  more  stupid  than  you  are  by  nature,"  said 
the  farmer,  laughing  nevertheless,  for  the  cap- 
tain's airs  were  wearing  out  his  welcome. 

"I  guess  they  are  out  in  the  barn  chamber. 
You  better  go  with  him,  captain,  if  you  expect 
to  find 'em ;  our  Sam's  dreadful  thick-headed 
when  he  chooses  to  be." 

"Come  along,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, collaring  Sam  and  marching  him  off  In 
the  direction  of  the  old,  red  barn.  "We  don't 
need  any  lantern  in  the  moonlight,  that  is  one 
comfort.  Where  are  the  stairs?"  demanded 
the  captain,  as  they  entered  the  barn. 

"Ain't  none,"  said  Sam.   "It's  a  ladder." 

"Up  with  you,  then,"  said  Logan,  but  Sam 
shrank  back. 

"I  wouldn't,  not  for  fifty  dollars,"  said  Sam. 
"Old  John  Kendrick  hung  himself  from  the 
middle  beam  fourteen  years  ago,  and  folks  say 
he  stands  up  there  with  a  rope  around  his  neck 
every  moonlight  night." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  cried  the  captain!  in 
accents  of  contempt.  "You  cowardly  lout, 
stay  where  you  are,  then,  and  I'll  go  myself." 

He  sprang  lightly  up  the  rounds  of  the  lad- 
der and  disappeared  through  the  trap-door. 

"Where  is  it?"  he  called. 

"The  ghost?  Right  under  the  middle  beam 
by  the  windy  was  the  place  where—" 

"Blockhead!   I  mean  the  string  of  bells." 

"Look  for  'em  yourself,"  said  Sam  sulkily. 
•"I  don't  know  where  they  be,  and  what's 
more,  I  don't  care." 

"I'll  settle  with  you,  piy  fijie  fellow,  when  I 
come  down,"  said  the  captain,  threateningly, 
as  he  groped  about  in  the  dim  light  which 
came  through  a  cobweb-draped  window  at 
either  end  of  the  barn  chamber. 

"Don't  hurry  yourself,  cap'n,"  rejoined  Sam 
in  a  jeering  tone. 

As  the  captain  plunged  into  a  dark  corner 
there  was  a  jingle,  and  the  string  of  bells,  sus- 
pended from  a  nail,  hit  him  directly  on  the 
neck,  so  like  the  grasp  of  death-cold  fingers 
that  he  could  not  but  start. 

"Oh!"  said  the  captain,  nervously.  "Here 
they  are.  Catch  'em,  Sam !  Hal— lo !  Where's 
the  trap-door?" 

And  it  took  the  worthy  captain  fully  sixty 
seconds  or  more  to  realize  that  the  trap-door 
was  closed  and  fastened  on  the  lower  side.  He 
ran  to  the  window  and  threw  it  up,  only  to 
see  Sam  speeding  up  the  hill. 

"Hal-lo-o-a!"  yelled  Captain  Logan.  "Come 
back,  you  scoundrel!  you  ill-conditional  lout! 
you  imp  of  evil !" 

Sam  turned  around  and  executed  that  pecu- 
liar gyration  of  the  fingers  in  connection  with 
the  nasal  organ,  which  is  supposed  to  express 
the  extremity  of  scorn. 

"You  will  find  the  ladder  on  the  barn  floor, 
cap'n,"  shouted  this  young  rebel,  "an'  don't  be 
afraid  o' the  ghost;  it's  very  harmless  if  you 
let  it  alone." 

"But,  Sam— Sam,  come  back!  I'm  to  be  at 
Mr.  Brown's  at  half-past  seven." 

"Don't  worry !"  bawled  Sam.  "Miss  Carrie 
won't  have  to  wait  long  before  Mr.  Fred'll  be 
on  hand." 

The  captain  danced  up  and  down  on  the  floor 
in  an  ecstasy  of  rage  as  Sam  disappeared  over 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  He  knew  very  well  if  he 
possessed  the  lungs  of  Boreas  he  could  make 
no  one  hear. 

He  sat  shivering  down  on  the  hay,  starting 
nervously  at  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  below, 
and  thinking  how  disagreeably  a  bar  of  moon- 
light, which  streamed  down  from  a  crack  in 
the  roof,  resembled  a  tall, white  figure  standing 
under  the  center  beam.  He  could  almost 
fancy  the  rope  around  its  neck.  Pshaw !  And 
the  captain  jumped  up  again,  with  startling 
dew  on  his  brow,  even  in  the  freezing  atmos- 
phere of  the  barn  chamber. 

"What  was  to  be  done  ?"  he  asked  himself, 
and  echo,  if  echo  had  any  common  sense, 
would  have  answered :  "Just  nothing  at  all." 

Sam  had  outwitted  him.  And  pretty  Carrie, 
and  Fred  Jones,  with  his  red  cutter  and  great 
chestnut-colored  horse !  The  captain  was  wild 
at  the  thought;  surely  he  was  vanquished. 

"I  won't  wait  another  minute  for  him,"  said 
Carrie  Brown,  coloring  up,  with  the  tears  in 
her  blue  eyes.  "Go  on,  girls,  I  shall  spend  the 
evening  at  home." 

"There's  plenty  of  room  for  you  in  our 
sleigh,  Carrie,"  coaxed  her  brother.  "Bessie 
Brown  would  be  glad  to  have  you  along." 

"No  she  won't,  either,"  pouted  Carrie.  "As  if 
I  would  spoil  all  her  fun !  No ;  if  I  can't  have 
an  escort  of  my  own,  I'll  stay  at  home  and 
mend  stockings,  and  I  never,  never  will  speak 
to  Captain  Logan  again." 

Charlie  Brown  was  on  the  point  of  arguing 
the  matter  with  his  sister,  when  the  door 
opened  and  in  walked  Fred  Jones. 

"Not  gone  yet,  Carrie?  Where  is  the  cap- 
tain?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Carrie,  tartly,  "and  I  do 
not  care.   Am  I  Captain  Logan's  keeper?" 
"Will you  so  with  me?" 
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"Yes,  I  will,"  said  Carrie,  her  eyes  lighting 
and  shy  smiles  dimpling  her  lips. 

"Of  course,"  said  Fred,  "I  can't  expect  to 
make  myself  as  agreeable  as  the  city  captain, 
but—" 

"The  captain,  the  captain,"  cried  Carrie,  a 
little  irritably,  "I  am  sick  of  the  sound  of  his 
name.  I  never  want  to  see  him  again.  What 
a  nice  new  cutter  this  is,  and  how  easy  the 
wolf  robes  are." 

"Carrie,"  whispered  Fred,  as  he  touched  up 
the  horse  and  felt  her  nestling  close  to  him, 
"is  it  for  always?" 

"Yes,  always,"  she  answered. 

*  S:       S"       i.-      >>       <=       «      «  * 

'  'Jerusalem !"  said  Farmer  Kendrick.  It  was 
past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man had  come  out,  as  usual,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  to  see  that  the  dumb  members  of  his 
family  were  all  safe.  "I  do  believe  that's  old 
John  Kendrick's  ghost  come  to  life  again, 
poundin'  like  all  possessed  on  the  barn- 
chamber  fioor!" 

"It's  me-e !  It's  me-e !"  yelled  the  captain. 
"Unfasten  the  trap-door  and  let  me  out !" 

Slowly  the  farmer  lifted  the  ladder  to  its 
place.  With  rheumatic  awkwardness  he 
climbed  the  creaking  rounds  and  undid  the 
hook  from  the  hasp. 

"How  in  all  creation  came  you  here?"  he  de- 
manded. "Why,  I  thought  you  was  out  a 
sleigh-ridin'  with  the  gals?" 

"It  was  all  the  doing  of  that  villain  Sam!" 
gasped  the  infuriated  captain,  his  teeth  chat- 
tering with  rage  and  cold.  "I  won 't  stand  this 
sort  of  thing.   I'll  leave  this  place  to-morrow." 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  farmer,  to  whom 
the  prospect  of  losing  his  guest  was  not  un- 
pleasant.  "I'll  talk  seriously  to  Sam." 

"So  will  I, "  gnashed  the  captain.  "I'll  break 
every  bone  in  his  body." 

But  Sam  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the 
first  ones  of  the  returning  party  brought  the 
news  that  the  engagement  of  Fred  Jones  and 
Carrie  Brown  had  been  announced. 

The  captain  left  for  home  next  day,  and 
pretty  Mrs.  Fred  Jones  has  never  seen  him 
since.  When  the  wedding  came  off  Sam  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  wedding-cake  big  enough  to 
give  him  the  dyspepsia  for  a  week. —  Waverly 
Magazine. 

HOME. 

Real  children  would  as  soon  expect  the  sky 
to  fall  as  to  find  the  door  of  home  shut  against 
them.  Whatever  they  may  be  doing.'the  sense 
of  home  abides  in  their  hearts.  Even  when 
they  do  not  consciously  think  of  it,  it  is 
always  there  as  an  underlying  comfort.  They 
will  go  to  it  from  school,  from  work,  even  from 
play;  talking  all  the  way  to  their  companions, 
thinking,  one  would  say,  of  anything  but 
home.  But  see  how  steadily  they  go  toward  it 
all  the  while;  they  take  no  step  out  of  the 
way.  And  when  they  come  in,  how  naturally 
and  easily  they  seem  to  take  possession  of  the 
place.  It  is  theirs;  they  never  dream  of  not 
having  a  nght  to  it ;  they  never  think  of  leav- 
ing it  (th*t  may  come  later,  naturally,  and 
bring  sadness  with  it)— children  never  think 
of  it.  Leaving  home!  Father  or  mother 
might  leave  It,  but  they  never.  That  is  the 
feeling  in  everj'  truth.  Of  course,  we  must 
drop  some  of  the  human  accompaniments; 
some  of  the  small  exterior  things  do  not  be- 
long to  It  in  making  the  higher  application; 
but  this  Is  the  feeling,  substantially,  which 
God  wishes  us  to  have  in  thinking  of  him  and 
of  his  presence.— .<l{exan<2er  Maleigli, 
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SOMETHING  FOR  YOU  TO  LEARN. 

"There,  little  girl,  don.'t  cry.  . 

They  have  broken  your  doll,  I  know, 
And  your  tea-set  blue  and  your  playhouse,  too, 

Are  things  of  the  long  ago. 
But  childish  troubles  will  soon  pass  by- 
There,  little  girl,  don't  cry. 

There,  little  girl,  don't  cry. 

They  have  broken  your  slate,  I  know, 
And  the  glad,  wild  ways  of  your  school-girl 
days 

Are  things  of  the  long  ago. 
But  life  and  love  will  soon  pass  by — 
There,  little  girl,  don't  cry. 

There,  little  girl,  don't  cry. 

They  have  broken  your  heart,  I  know. 
And  the  rainbow  gleams  of  your  youthful 
dreams 

Are  things  of  the  long  ago.  ' 
But  heaven  holds  all  for  which  you  sigh — 
There,  little  girl,  don't  cry. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Joe's  mother  conceded  ^nXh  a  sigh  that 
she  was  tiresome.  "But  she  is  a  good 
woman,  Joe,  a  very  good  woman !  It  is  my 
fault  if  I  am  uot  benefited  by  her  visit." 

So  oif  she  started  on  this  errand  of  love 
and  charity,  not  at  all  intimidated  by  the 
noise  and  the  smell  of  powder  coming  from 
the  city. 

Notwithstanding  this  effort  to  accomplish 


WISDOM  VERSUS   WOMAN;   OR,  THE  WISE 
WOMAN  ON  THE  FARM. 

THE  Fourth  of  July  da^vned 
gloriously  upon  the  McAllis- 
ter farm.  The  white  mist, 
still  resting  weirdly  on  the 
prairie,  seemed  un-n-illing  to 
leave  Mother  Earth,  and  its 
cool,  moist  breath  reached  to  the  hilltops 
that  were  green  wdth  the  growing  corn 
and  golden  with  the  ripened  grain.  The 
chickens  were  noisily  jubilant,  and  as 
they  left  their  roosts  seemed  determined 
all  the  world  should  know  that  they  were 
awake,  and  as  they  did  not  wish  to  sleep 
any  longer,  no  one  else  on  this  farm  should 
sleep,  either.         '  i 

Five  o'clock  is  an  unseemly  hour,  but 
long  before  this  the  housekeeper  must 
have  been  astir,  for  breakfast  was  ready, 
and  freshly-washed  milk-pans  shining  in 
the  sun  attested  the  tireless  industry  of  a 
willing  hand.  As  the  day  advanced  the 
farm-hands,  one  by  one,  gathered  in  the 
shade  of  the  barn,  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
go  to  the  field ;  each  prophesied  a  very  hot 
day,  as  the  rays  of  heat  were  already  be- 
ginning to  quiver  over  the  fields  of  grain. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  wheat  harvest,  and 
the  sound  of  cannons  and  crackers  mingled 
with  the  voices  of  the  workers,  as  they 
called  from  field  to  field  some  message  of 
haste.  And  now  the  mother  of  the  house- 
hold appears  at  the  door  with  her  bonnet 
on,  easting  uneasy  glances  up  the  hot, 
dusty  road.  A  big,  fat  horse  stood  patient- 
ly awaiting  her  pleasure;  her  pans  and  jugs 
were  under  the  buggy -seat ;  Joe,  her  son, 
was  at  her  elbow  with  a  long  list  of  errands 
to  attend  to  for  him,  while  protesting 
against  the  hot  drive  in  the  sun  and  her 
errand  to  the  city. 

"I  must  go,  Joe,"  said  she.  "This  is  the 
third  day  Miss  Latterday  has  set  for  lier 
visit  in  the  country ;  she  is  pining  for  a  lit- 
tle fresh  air.  Poor,  good  woman!  If  I  can 
add  to  her  happiness  with  a  little  fresh  air 
I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  willing.  Dear 
knows,  Joe,  I  give  little  enough." 

"But  to  come  in  harvest-time,  mother, 
how  inconsiderate !"  said  irate  Joe. 
"Yes,  always  in  harvest,  or  thrashing,  or 


EjEPrRE  Deess. 

her  mission  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  fully  noon  before  Miss  Latterday 
was  ready  to  leave  the  city.  She  had  so 
many  last  messages  to  give ;  so  many  little 
errands  to  attend  to  before  coming;  so 
many  bundles  to  prepare  for  this  week's 
visit  in  the  country.  She  was  thin  and 
wiry,  and  never  too  warm,  and  sat  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  buggy;  Mrs.  McAllister 
was  fleshy  and  always  steaming,  and  now 
w  ith  the  sun  burning  her  shoulder,  grew 
each  moment  seemingly  more  uncomfort- 
able. The  horse  taken  from  the  pasture 
was  lathered  with  heat;  the  jugs  and  pans, 
filled  w-ith  delectables  from  the  city,  were 
fast  liquifying  into  unexpected  elixirs ;  but 
Miss  Latterday  sniffed  the  air  with  her 


M.  C.  Crocheted  Leap  Ixsertiok. 


something.  It  is  always  something,  Joe. 
It  is  always  hot  and  dusty ;  it  is  always 
July  when  they  ask  to  come ;  yet  poor  >Dss 
Latterday  has  so  little  enjoyment  in  life 
that  if  she  wants  to  come  I  will  go  and 
bring  her  out." 

Miss  Latterday  was  alone  in  the  world, 
and  seeking  by  words  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  fill  her  destiny  by  regenerating 
this  world  that  had  gone  so  far  astray  in 
its  mission  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 


sharp  little  nose,  proclaiming  each  moment  ' 
her  delight.   The  lights  on  the  meadows,  , 
the  shade  in  the  woods,  the  foam  of  the  j 
clouds  and  the  songs  of  the  birds,  filled  \ 
her  heart  with  joy  and  her  lips  with 
ecstatic    exclamations.    Mrs.   McAllister  | 
listened  to  a  tirade  on  madder-lake,  cobalt, 
sky  blue  and  green,  the  colors  that  went  to 
make  the  shades  of  this  beautiful  landscape. 
She  forgot  her  household  cares,  her  son  Joe 
waiting  for  his  dinner,  her  ruined  stores 


under  the  buggy-seat,  and  came  crawling 

into  the  yard  as  if  a  year  from  date  was 

quite  time  enough. 

»  *  »  »  » 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  the  dinner  was 
over,  and  as  Mrs.  McAllister  had  been  up 
many  long  hours,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  after  the  noon  meal,  she  looked 
longingly  at  her  lounge,  but  heroically 
joined  her  friend  on  the  porch.  Miss 
Latterday,  seated  in  a  big  arm  rocking- 
chair,  was  see-sawing  for  dear  life ;  not  a 
moment  would  she  lose  of  this  charming 
afternoon  by  going  to  sleep. 

But  the  longest  day  will  have  an  end — 
and  it  is  a  pretty  long  day  if  you  arise  with 
the  dawn  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Soon  after 
dark  Mrs.  McAllister  began  to 
close  up  the  house  for  the  night ; 
and  as  Miss  Latterday  thought  it 
was  barbarous  to  go  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock,  she  was  left  on  the 
porch  alone,  peep-a-booing  with 
the  moon  through  the  clouds  and 
thetrees,  longafterthe  others  had 
retired.  On  the  morrow — all  the 
long  morning — this  endless  mo- 
tion on  the  porch  continued;  in 
the  sun  and  out  of  the  sun, 
rickety-rock  over  the  uneven 
boards,  tireless,  and  joyous  as  a 
child. 

But  to-day  iMrs.  McAllister 
claimed  her  nap,  and  went  into 
her  darkened  room,  while  Miss 
Latterday  commenced  again  her 
saw-horse.  At  last  quiet  reigned ; 
the  cricket  was  heard  as  usual 
singing  in  the  parlor;  the  swal- 
lows rumbled  in  the  chimney; 
the  noisy  rooster  sounded  his 
note  under  the  window.  Sweet 
sleep  gently  stilled  the  tired 
hands;  peaceful  slumber  closed 
the  tired  eyes.  Suddenly  a  cry 
came  from  the  orchard — a  pro- 
longed, painful  "Oh-h-h!" 

Mrs.  McAllister  flew  to  the  door 
with  her  petticoats  dangling  to 
her  heels,  her  'hair  hanging  over 
her  face  and  her  eyes  blinded  by 
the  sun,  glaring  in  the  light. 

"Maria,  where  are  you?"  she 
called. 

"Here!"  came  a  subdued  voice 
from  among  the  beehives. 
"What  is  the  matter?" 
"Kothing  much.  A  bee  stung 
me." 

"What  are  you  doing  with  the 
bees?" 
"I  was  catching  them." 
"Catching  bees!   Are  you  crazy?" 
By  this  time  Maria  had  entered  the 
house,  holding  both  hands  clutch- 
ingly  over  her  face. 

"I  have  read  when  bees  are 
swarming,"  she  said,  "if  you  are 
not  afraid  of  them  you  can  take 
them  up  in  your  hands  and  put 
them  in  the  hive,  and  they  will 
not  sting  you.  I  saw  a  bunch  on 
an  apple,  and  as  I  was  not  afraid 
of  them,  I  thought  I  would  not 
disturb  you,  and  I  went  to  put 
them  in  the  hive,  and— and— you 
see  they  have  stung  me." 

Her  thin  lips  were  full  and 
pouting;  her  nose  was  swollen 
into  a  club ;  her  eyes  were  hardly 
to  be  seen,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  in  a  darkened  room,  were 
content  to  be  closed  to  nature's 
beauty  and  alluring  joys. 

The  next  day,  when  Mrs.  Mc- 
Allister retired  for  her  after- 
dinner  sleep,  she  begged  Maria 
to  keep  quiet,  as  this  nap  was  es- 
sential to  her  usefulness  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  For  Maria  to 
keep  quiet  was  impossible, 
though  for  a  time  the  rocker  was 
hushed  on  the  porch.  She  was 
so  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
country  life,  that  any  time  was  to 
be  regretted  not  employed  in  its 
novel  pastimes.  Soon  she  was 
heard  in  earnest  convei-sation 
with  the  calf,  that  was  comfort- 
ably sleeping  under  the  peach- 
tree. 

"Come,  calfie,  let  us  take  a  little 
walk.  You  must  be  tired  sleep- 
ing all  day.  Nothing  is  so  whole- 
some as  a  little  exercise." 

Untying  the  calf  they  started 
majestically  on  their  promenade. 
She  held  the  strap  firmly  with  one  hand, 
Avhile  with  the  other  she  affectionately 
patted  its  glossy  back.  The  calf  went 
slowly  and  contentedly  for  a  few  steps, 
then  taking  hope  began  to  make  effort  to 
gain  its  liberty,  tossing  its  head,  whirling, 
circling  around  Maria,  throwing  up  its 


heels,  and  anon  giving  forth  a  bleat  of  dis- 
satisfaction. 

"Hold  onto  him,"  called  Joe  from  his 
load  of  hay  just  entering  the  barn-yard. 

"I  can  hold  him.  I'll  conquer  him,"  cried 
Maria. 

"Tie  him  to  a  tree,"  called  Joe. 

"I  am  going  to.  I'll  get  him  there," 
answered  Maria,  with  fliittering  breath  and 
strength  fast  giving  out. 

At  last  the  calf  gave  a  movement  so  un- 
expected that  she  came  down  on  her  knees, 
while  it  continued  backing  down  the  walk, 
humbly  followed  by  Maria.  In  consider- 
ation of  her  calf,  Mrs.  McAllister  sent  Joe 
to  her  assistance ;  and  short  of  wind,  its 
tongue  hanging  out  with  the  heat,  it  was 
secured  to  the  fence. 

"This  is  what  we  call  a  sweat  bath  at  the 
Sanitarium,"  panted  Maria.  "Now  let  me 
get  some  water  and  give  it  a  cold  dash  to 
cool  it  off,  as  we  do  at  the  Sanitarium." 

The  water  was  not  permitted  for  the  calf, 
but  Joe  advised  her  to  use  it  hersell  and 
leave  the  calf  alone  in  the  future. 

In  gratitude  for  Joe's  kindly  assistance 
in  thus  securing  the  calf,  IVIiss  Latterday 
came  out  into  the  barn-yard  at  milking- 
time  and  oflered  to  try  her  hand  at  milk- 
ing. She  was  very  voluble  in  her  opinions 
how  cows  should  be  cared  for.  "Always 
salt.  Plenty  of  salt  and  plenty  of  water. 
And  then  I  have  read  that  you  should  milk 
cows  so,"  taking  Joe's  seat  and  holding  on- 
to the  two  right-side  udders. 

"You  think  I  can't  milk,  but  see!"  With 
that  she  doubled  up  her  fingers,  and  sent  a 
little  stream  singing  into  the  bucket.  Mol- 
lie  doubled  up,  too,  and  almost  jumped  out 
of  the  pen  ;  with  one  whisk  of  her  foot  she 
sent  the  bucket  rattling  down  the  hill. 
Poor  Maria  fell  over  against  the  fence  with 
a  cry  of  horror. 

"Oh,  she  has  hit  me!  She  has  broken 
my  leg!" 

"Not  much,"  said  Joe,  nnsympathetically. 
"I  should  think  not  by  the  looks  of  this 
bucket,"  recovering  his  bucket,  and  en- 
deavoring to  straighten  out  its  curvatures. 

"Look  at  your  hands!  How  do  you 
think  you  can  milk  with  such  spikes  as 
those?  Y'ou  had  better  go  into  the  potato- 
patch  ;  they  will  be  of  more  use  there  hoe- 
ing out  weeds." 

Sm-e  enough;  the  beautifully-trimmed 
nails  were  not  intended  to  claw  at  a  cow. 
Thus  rudely  dismissed  she  slowly  wan- 
dered back  into  the  house,  but  not  in  the 
least  discouraged  in  her  efforts  to  be  useful. 

The  longer  she  remained  on  the  farm,  the 
more  she  expatiated  on  country  living.  She 
washed  she  owned  a  farm.  She  was  sure 
she  could  m-ake  money.  She  would  raise 
cows  and  bees— they  pay  best,  for  they  are 


M.  C.  Cbocheted  Leaf  Lace. 
self-supporting.  •  It  was  gambUng  in  wheat 
that  broke  up  the  Ohio  farmer,  with  fancy 
machinery  and  hiring  too  many  hands. 
She  had  read  of  how  women  could  farm 
better  than  men,  and  made  fortunes  out 
West.  Adalixe  Reed. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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M.  C.  CROCHETED  LEAF  INSERTION. 

The  exijlanation  of  abbreviations  is  as 
follows:  Ch,  chain;  st,  stitch  or  stitches; 
sh,  shell  or  shells ;  tr,  treble  or  trebles ;  ho, 
hole  or  holes. 

First  row— JNIalie  a  ch  of  68  st.  '1  sh  in 
ninth  st  of  ch  (2  tr,  ch  1,  2  tr),  oh  2,  miss  4  st, 
1  tr  in  the  next  st  (1  ho),  15  ho  (eh  2,  miss  2, 
1  tr  In  next  st),  ch  2,  miss  4,  1  shell  in  next 
st  (17  ho  in  all,  between  the  shells),  ch  2, 1  tr 
ill  last  st  of  foundation  ch,  ch  5;  turn. 

Second  row— 1  sh  in  sh  (7  ho,  4  tr)  twice, 
1  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 

Third  row— 1  sh,  2  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho,  10  tr,  8  ho, 
1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 

Fourth  row— 1  sh,  9  ho,  10  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr, 

3  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5;'turn. 

FiUh  row— 1  sh,  2  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr,  7  ho, 

4  tr,  4  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 
Sixth  row— 1  sh,  5  ho,  16  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho, 

7  tr,  2  ho.  1  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 
Seventh  row— 1  sh,  2  ho,  7  tr,  2  ho,  4  tr, 

1  ho,  10  tr,  6  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 
Eighth  row— 1  sh,  1  ho,  4  tr,  7  ho,  4  tr, 

1  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho,  7  tr,  2  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr,  ch  5 ; 
turn. 

Ninth  row— 1  sh,  2  ho,  4  tr,  2  ho,  7  tr,  1  ho, 
4  tr,  1  ho,  16  tr,  2  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5; 
turn. 

Tenth  row— 1  sh,  3  ho,  10  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr, 

2  ho,  7  tr,  3  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr, 
ch  5;  turn. 

Eleventh  row— 1  sh,  5  ho,  7  tr  (1  ho,  4  tr) 
twice,  6  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 

Twelfth  row— 1  sh,  5  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho,  7  tr, 
2  ho,  4  tr,  5  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row— 1  sh,  4  ho,  4  tr,  3  ho,  7tr, 
2  ho,  4  tr,  4  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5 ;  turn. 

Fourteenth  row— 1  sh,  3  ho,  4  tr,  3  ho,  7  tr, 

8  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 
Fifteenth  row- 1  sh,  8  ho,  4  tr,  5  ho,  7  tr, 

]  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr,  ch  5 ;  turn. 

Sixteenth  row— 1  sh,  1  ho,  7  tr,  6  ho,  4  ti-, 
7  ho,  1  sh,  eh  2,  1  tr,  ch  5 ;  turn. 

Seventeenth  row— 1  sh,  17  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 
1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 

Repeat  from  second  row  for  the  length 
required.  Ella  McCowen. 


M.  C.  CROCHETED  LEAF  LACE. 

The  explanation  of  abbreviations  is  as 
follows :  Ch,  chain ;  st,  stitch  or  stitches ; 
sh,  shell  or  shells;  tr,  treble  or  trebles;  d  o, 
double  erocliet;  s  c,  single  crochet;  ho,  hole 
or  lioles ;  *  or  repeat. 

Make  a  chain  of  100  stitches. 

First  row— 1  sh  in  ninth  st  (2  tr,  ch  1, 2  tr), 
ch  2,  miss  4  st,  1  ti-,  in  the  next  st  (1  ho),  22 
ho  (ch  2,  miss  2, 1  tr  in  next  st),  ch  5,  miss  5 ; 
1  sh  of  2  tr,  eh  1,  2  tr  in  next  st,  ch  1,  miss  3, 
1  d  c  in  next  st,  ch  4,  miss  4,  1  sh  of  3  tr, 
ch  1,  3  tr  in  next  st,  eh  1,  miss  4,  1  d  c  in 
last  st  of  foundation  ch,  ch  2  st;  turn. 

Second  row— 1  sh  (3  tr,  ch  1,  3  tr)  in  sh, 
ch  1, 1  d  c  under  first  st  of  4  ch,  ch  4, 1  sli 
(2  tr,  ch  1,  2  tr)  in  sh,  ch  5,  1  tr  in  fourth  st 
of  ch,  *  ch  2,  1  tr  on  tr ;  repeat  from  ™  until 
you  have  »  14  ho,  4  tr,  7  ho,  4  tr,  ch  2  (1  ho), 
1  sh  (2  tr,  ch  1,  2  tr)  in  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr  in  third 
st  of  5  ch,  ch  5 ;  turn. 

Thii-d  row— 1  sh  in  sh,  2  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho, 
16  tr,  5  ho,  10  tr,  4  ho,  4  tr,  2  ho,  ch  2,  miss 
1  st,  1  tr  in  next  st,  eh  5,  *  1  sh  in  sh,  ch  1, 
1  d  c  under  first  st  of  4  ch,  ch  4, 1  sh  in  sh, 
ch  9,  1  s  c  in  2  ch,  ch  1 ;  turn. 

Fourth  row-  1  d  c,  8  tr,  1  d  c,  all  in  loop 
of  9  ch,  ch  2 ;  repeat  the  second  row  to  ; 
3  ho,  10  tr,  2  ho,  4  tr,  9  ho,  10  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr, 
3  ho,  1  sh  in  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr  in  tliird  st  of  5  ch, 
ch  5; turn. 

Fifth  row— 1  sh,  2  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr,  7  ho, 
i  tr,  5  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho,  7  tr,  4  ho,  ch  2,  miss  1  st, 
1  tr  in  next  st,  ch  4 ;  repeat  the  third  row 
from  *, 

Sixth  row— Repeat  the  same  as  fourth 
row  (only  ch  3  st  instead  of  5  ch,  after  sec- 


Eighth  row— Repeat  the  same  as  fourth 
row  (only  ch  4  st  instead  of  5  ch,  after  sec- 
ond sh)  to  5  ho,  7  tr,  1  ho,  7  tr,  3  ho,  4  tr, 
7  ho  (4  tr,  1  ho)  twice,  7  tr,  2  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 
1  tr,  cli  5;  turn. 

Ninth  row— 1  sh,  2  ho,  4  tr,  2  ho,  7  tr,  1  ho, 
4  tr,  1  ho,  16  tr,  2  ho,  7  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr,  1  ho, 
10  tr,  3  ho,  ch  3, 1  s  c  in 
fij-st  st  of  4  ch,  ch  3; 
repeat  the  third  row 
from  ». 

Tenth  row— 1  d  c,  8  tr, 
1  d  c,  aU  in  loop  of  0  ch, 
ch  2, 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  1, 1  d 
c  under  first  st  of  4  ch, 
ell  4,  1  sh  in  sh,  ch  3, 
miss  3  ch,  *  1  tr  in  first 
st  of  next  3  ch,  miss  2  st, 
1  tr  on  tr,  4  ho,  4  tr,  2  ho, 
4  tr,  I  ho,  10  tr,  2  ho,  10 
tr,  1  ho,  4  tr,  2  ho,  7  tr,  3 
ho,  4  tr,  1  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 

1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 
Eleventli  row— 1  sh,  5 

ho,  7  tr  (1  ho,  4  tr)  twice, 
6  ho,  4  tr,  2  ho,  7  tr,  6  ho, 
ch  3;  repeat  the  third 
row  from  *, 

Twelfth  row— Repeat 
the  same  as  tentli  row 
to  *,  1  tr  on  tr,  miss  2 
ch,  1  tr  on  next  tr,  3  ho,  7  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr,  8  ho, 
4  tr,  1  ho,  7  tr,  2  ho,  4  tr,  5  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2, 1  tr, 
ch  5;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row— 1  sh,  4  ho,  4  tr,  3  ho,  7  tr, 

2  ho,  4  tr,  6  ho,  7  tr,  1  ho,  10  tr,  1  ho,  ch  1, 
miss  2  ch,  1  tr  on  tr,  ch  3;  repeat  the  third 
row  from  *. 


to  be  laundered,  this  can  be  loosened  and 
the  top  putf  ironed  lilce  straight  goods. 

Flowing  hair  slightly  curled  is  very  be- 
coming to  most  girls,  and  preserves  their 
girlish  look  much  better  than  doing  the 
hair  up  in  too  severe  style.  Many  girls 
look  older  at  fifteen  than  they  do  after- 


will  keep  it  flat.  For  the  border,  wind  the 
wool  five  times  around  the  finger;  crochet 
two  chain,  then  catch  it  under  the  ring  and 
fasten;  then  two  more  chain,  and  fasten 
into  the  main  shawl.  Very  good-sized  ones 
can  be  bought  for  one  dollar,  which  is 
cheaper  than  trying  to  make  it  oneself. 


Fancy  Braids  for  Linen 

ward  at  twenty-five,  just  for  not  knowing 
how  to  arrange  the  hair. 

Tan  shoes  and  stockings  are  worn  with 
everything,  and  in  the  dust  are  much  more 
serviceable  than  black.  Black,  though,  is 
to  be  preferred  for  dress  occasions. 

Embroidered  white  dresses  will  be  worn 


Doilies. 

They  answer  for  throwing  over  the  head 
when  sitting  out  in  the  evenings. 

Christie  iRvma. 


Linen  Doily, 


Fourteenth  row — Repeat  the  same  as  tenth 
row  to  1  tr  on  second  tr,  ch  1, 1  tr  on  next 
tr,  1  ho,  4  tr,  2  ho,  10  tr,  4  ho,  4  tr,  3  ho,  7  tr, 
8  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 

Fifteenth  row— 1  sh,  8  ho,  4  tr,  5  ho,  7  tr, 
3  ho,  4-tr,  4  ho,  ch  1,  miss  2  ch,  1  tr  on  tr, 
ch  3 ;  repeat  the  third  row  from  *. 

Sixteenth  row — Repeat  the  same  as  tenth 
row  to  *,  1  tr  on  second  tr,  ch  1,  miss  2  ch, 
1  tr  on  tr,  7  ho,  7  tr,  6  ho,  4  tr,  7  ho,  1  sh, 
ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 

Seventeenth  row — 1  sh,23  ho,  ch 
5, 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  1, 1  d  c  under  fii'st 
st  of  4  ch,  ch  4,  1  sh  in  sh,  ch  1,  1 
s  c  in  2  ch  of  previous  row,  ch  2; 
turn. 

Repeat  from  second  row  for  the 
length  required. 

Ella  McCowen. 


Shawl  Corner. 
end  sh)  to  **,  8  ho,  4  tr,  7  ho,  16  tr,  1  ho,  4  tr, 
1  ho,  7  tr,  2  ho,  1  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr,  ch  5;  turn. 

Seventh  row— 1  sh,  2  ho,  7  tr,  2  ho,  4  tr, 
1  ho,  10  tr,  1  !ir),  7  tr,  6  ho,  ch  4;  repeat  the 
third  row  fi-om 


EMPIRE  DRESS. 

For  a  half-grown  girl  there  is  no 
dress  so  pretty  as  the  Empire. 
The  waist  lining  is  fitted  as  any 
other  dress,  but  the  outside  ma- 
terial falls  in  flowing  lines.  The 
one  we  illustrate  is  very  pretty  in 
any  soft  wool  goods.  The  cross- 
bands  of  ribbon  tie  at  the  waist  in 
the  back,  and  can  have  either  long 
or  short  ends,  as  preferred.  The 
sleeves  are  very  full ;  and  if  made 
in  wash  material,  make  the  sleeve  entire 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  coat-sleeve  pattern, 
and  put  the  puflfs  on  it.  Then  sew  the  top 
pufl"  into  the  armhole  securely,  but  only 
baste  in  the  main  sleeve ;  then,  when  it  is 


so  much  again  this  summer  that  one  can 
utilize  some  of  those  laid  by  for  a  season  or 
two,  by  putting  a  wide  hem  under  the  em- 
broidered edge.  This,  with  perhaps  new 
sleeves,  will  convert  an  old  dress  into  a 
new  one.  White  dresses  are  always  the  best 
thing  for  a  young  girl,  and  always  look 
well.  Even  a  cheap  one  is  preferable  to  a 
tawdry  sUk,  trimmed  profusely. 

Beautiful  challis  are  brought  on  for 
twenty  cents  a  yard,  that  will  last  one 
season  and  wash  nicely  for  another.  No 
matter  how  plain  a  white  dress  is,  if  it  has 
large  sleeves  it  is  all  right.  L.  L.  C. 


DOILIES  AND  BRAIDS. 

Through  the  summer  one  likes  some 
kind  of  simple  needlework  to  take  up, 
and  these  linen  doilies  seem  to  be  just  the 
thing.  Baste  a  square  of  linen  the  size  you 
wish  upon  a  piece  of  stitf  writing-paper. 
Around  the  edge  draw  the  design  you  wish 
to  follow,  and  outUne  this  with  the  narrow 
braid ;  then  use  fancy  stitches  or  spider- 
webs  to  fill  it  in ;  put  one  row  of  the  braid 
around  the  linen,  and  when  it  is  finished 
so  you  can  rip  it  off  the  paper,  crochet  a 
fine  edge  all  around  it. 

These  braids  come  in  price  from  ,five  to 
fifteen  cents  a  yard,  and  make  very  good 
foundations  for  different  kinds  of  needle- 
work stitches.  The  Roman  outwork  pat- 
terns could  be  followed  with  it. 

Sh  aavt:.  Corner.— This  is  made  of  ice-wool, 
taken  double ;  that  is,  you  work  two  balls  at 
once.  Commence  in  the  center,  and  form  it 
into  a  square.   The  widening  at  the  corners 


PAINTED  SLATES. 

In  our  rage  for  home  decoration  many 
useless  and  ugly  things  have  been  admitted 
to  our  favor,  where  they  cannot  retain  a 
lasting  regard.  It  is  expedient  to  clear 
away  the  ornaments  which' we  have  out- 
grown at  le&t  once  a  year.  If  one  has 
an  immense  garret,  a  collection  of  old- 
fashioned  garments,  articles  of  furniture 
and  other  antiquities  may  after  awhile 
afford  many  a  hearty  laugh,  and  for  the 
sake  of  laughing  they  may  be  worth 
saving. 

Whea  a  little  article  is  both  pretty  and 
useful  we  do  not  make  fun  of  it;  therefore, 
a  certain  combination  of  slates  won  my 
approval  at  a  glance. 

If  the  slates  are  large  they  wtU  he  too 
heavy  to  make  as  safe  a  pocket  as  if  they 
be  of  smaller  size.  A  big  wall-pocket  will 
get  full,  and  sometime,  with  the  weight  of 
itself  and  its  contents,  down  comes  the 
whole  with  a  crash  that  unnerves  the 
housewife  for  a  whole  day. 

If  you  buy  new  slates,  get  one  five  by 
eight  inches  in  size  for  the  back  of  the 
pocket,  and  have  the  front  of  the  pocket 
formed  by  another  measuring  four  by  six 
inches.  Take  a  strip  of  strong,  thick  can- 
vas two  inches  wide,  cover  it  with  red 
plush  and  tack  it  to  the  edges  of  the  tw6 
slates  to  form  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
pocket.  Beautify  the  slate-frames  with  a 
coat  of  bronze  or  gilding.  Daisies  are 
painted  on  the  slates,  or  you  may  use  any 
design  you  prefer.  Use  oil  paints,  and  dip 
your  brush  in  turpentine  quite  often.  This 
will  prevent  the  oil  from  spreading  on  the 
slate  and  allow  your  brush  to  proceed 
rapidly.  Brilliant  red  ribbons  are  used  to 
enhance  the  effect.  A  rich  cord  of  the  same 
color  is  tacked  around  the  edge  of  the  outer 
slate.  A  sponge  and  slate-pencil  are  at- 
tached by  means  of  very  narrow  ribbons, 
so  that  the  front  of  the  pocket  may  be  used 
as  a  memorandum. 

I  said  "if  you  buy  slates,"  because  it 
seems  that  this  would  be  a  pretty  way  to 
keep  the  slates  which  some  dear  children 
had  carried  to  school  when  they  were  wee 
toddlers. 

Artistic  mothers  have  many  ways  of 
showing  how  precious  are  the  mementoes 
of  their  darlings'  babyhood.  In  a  mother's 
bedroom  I  recently  saw  a  photograph  of 
her  two  children  taken  when  they  were 
quite  young.  She  had  fashioned  the  frame 
herself,  and  along  the  top  ran  this  couplet: 
"My  sweetest  thoughts,  my  tenderest  care, 
Go  with  thee,  darlings,  everywhere." 

Kate  Kauffman. 

SHOPPING. 

All  kinds  of  family  shopping  done  satis- 
factorily. Specialties  in  infants'  clothes, 
art  materials  and  linens.  Inclose  stamps 
for  reply.  Christie  Irving,  120  Maple  Ave., 
Springfield)  Ohio.  , 

Boiling  new  milk  will  take  oat  most 
fruit  stains.  Dip  the  articles  in  several 
times.  Another  way  is  to  dip  in  sour 
buttermilk  and  dry  in  tlie  sun.  Wash  in 
cold  water,  and  dry  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Clothes-pins  boiled  a  few  minutes,  and 
quickly  dried,  once  or  twice  a  month,  be- 
come more  durable. 

For  poison-oak,  bathe  in  cream  and  gun- 
powder twice  a  day  till  cured. 
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VISIONS  OF  CHICAGO  PIRACY. 

Ef  yer  goin'  to  see  the  circus  called  the  big  Chi- 
cago fair, 

Ye'd  better  cut  yer  ■svisdoin  teeth  an'  sharpen 

'em  with  care, 
An'  keep  yer  wits  about  ye  an'  mind  what  yer 

about, 

For  they'll  skin  ye  like  the  mischief 

ef 
ye 
don't 
watch 
out! 

They're  goin'  to  charge  fer  gazin'  an'  a  extra 
lump  fer  thinkin'. 

It'll  cost  a  heap  fer  eatin'  an'  they'll  sock  it  on 
fer  drinkin'. 

An'  ef  ye  get  a  bed  at  night  or  ef  ye  go  with- 
out. 

They'll  skin  ye  like  the  mischief 

ef 

ye 
don't 
watch 
out! 

It's  a  cent  apiece  fer  conghin',  an'  jes  twice  as 

much  fer  sneezin' ; 
A  nickel  ef  ye  hold  yer  breath  an'  two  of  'em 

fer  breathin', 
A  shilling  fer  a  whisper  an'  a  quarter  fer  a 

shout — 

They'll  skin  ye  like  the  mischief 

ef 
ye 
dont 
watch 
out!  , 

They'll  tax  yer  fer  the  privilege  o'  walkin'  on 

the  ground, 
ISTo  matter  ef  ye  go  ahead  or  ef  yt^urn  arotmd, 
An'  jes  because  yer  livin' — don't  ye  never  have 

a  doubt — 
They'll  skin  ye  like  the  mischief 

ef 
ye 
don't 
watch 
out! 

— JXew  York  JEveninp  Sun. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

SU3I3IEE  Squash.— The  common 
crookneek  summer  squash  is 
nice  cooked  like  egg-plant.  Peel 
and  cut  them  in  slices  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  lay 
them  in  salted  water,  with  a 
plate  on  top  to  keep  them  under.  Let  the 
slices  lie  in  the  salt-water  half  an  hour, 
then  wipe  each  one  dry  and  dip  them  first 
into  beaten  egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs,  salt 
and  pepper  them  and  fry  to  a  nice  brown 
in  lard  or  good  drippings. 

PArxTZD  Walls.— From  time  to  time 
articles  are  published  setting  forth  the  dan- 
gers to  be  found  in  wall-papers,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  where  one  layer  of  paper 
after  another  is  put  on  walls,  as  is  some- 
times done,  it  is  injurious  to  health.  Ovir 
houses  at  best  are  iUy  ventilated,  and 
porous  walls  must  absorb  much  of  the 
poisonous  exhalations  of  the  body,  the 
odors  from  cooking,  the  steam  from  the 
hot  suds  of  wash-day,  etc.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tobacco  smoke  which  permeates 
every  nook  and  corner  of  many  houses.  It 
seems  to  me  that  painted  walls  are  pref- 
erable to  any  other,  as  they  are  impervious 
to  odors  or  moisture  and  can  be  washed 
when  soiled,  or  painted  over  at  small  ex- 
pense. While  a  painted  wall  may  lack  the 
rich  decorative  effect  of  one  covered  with 
modern  paper,  yet  it  can  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  idea  of  a  quiet  home,  and 
pictures  vdll  do  the  decorating. 

A  rough-finished  w^all  when  painted  is 
considered  more  artistic  than  one  vrith  a 
smooth  surface.  A  soft,  undecided  blue, 
a  neutral  tint  which  is  more  gray  than 
blue,  makes  a  very  pretty  color  for  walls 
and  ceUings.  A  north  room,  which  lacks 
sunshine,  can  be  made  to  look  bright  and 
almost  sunshiny  by  painting  it  cream- 
color.  Very  pale  pink  is  pretty  for  a  bed- 
room. A  border  of  paper  may  be  used  on 
a  painted  wall  if  one  likes. 

Old  People.— There  is  nothing  more 
pathetic  in  the  world  than  old  people  who 
have  given  up  their  old  home  into  younger 
hands  and  then  are  made  to  feel  that  their 
work  is  done,  that  they  are  not  needed  any 
longer.  We  know  this  is  the  case  wuth 
some  that  we  have  seen.  Instead  of  this, 
if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  father 
and  mother  in  our  household,  we  should 
see  to  it  that  everything  possible  is  done 
for  their  comfort  and  happiness.  If  they 
have  led  an  active  life,  they  wiU  be  hap- 
pier to  still  continue  to  do  some  light 
work  when  they  are  able.  Encourage  them 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  life  and  work  of 
tho  family  by  often  consulting  with  and 
asking  thelir  advice. 


I  remehiber,  when  I  was  a  girl,  of  visit- 
ing a  cotisin  who  was  a  widow  and  had 
her  aged  father  li-vlng  with  her.  Father's 
comfort  and  happiness  seemed  to  be  first 
in  her  mind.  He  had  been  a  farmer,  and 
missed  the  old  life,  but  she  interested  him 
in  her  little  garden  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
asking  his  opinion  and  consulting  him 
about  everything  pertaining  to  it.  ^^o 
matter  who  was  there,  ^he  was  always 
ready  to  talk  with  father  about  old  times 
and  old  friends,  or  to  listen  interestedly  to 
his  stories,  although  she  may  have  heard 
them  many  times.  Meals  were  served  at 
the  hours  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  old-fashioned  dishes  prepared 
to  please  him.  His  comfort  was  looked 
after  in  every  way,  and  yet  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  he  was  taking  care  of  her,  and 
his  life  was  made  much  more  contented 
and  happy  thereby. 

I  know  that  old  people  sometimes  grow 
fretfid  and  faultfinding — sometimes  from 
ill  health,  when  they  should  be  cared  for 
all  the  more  tenderly — but  I  think  it  is 
sometimes  because  nothing  is  provided  to 
occupy  their  attention,  and  they  grow  to 
feel  that  they  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. 

If  we  have  no  old  people  in  our  own 
household,  is  there  not  some  whose  chil- 
dren have  all  passed  on  before,  and  who 
have  no  one  bound  by  the  ties  of  kindred 
to  look  after  them.  In  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood we  can  find  some  whose  last  years 
we  can  help  to  brighten.  We  are  all  hast- 
ening on  toward  the  sunset  of  life,  and 
there  is  no  better  help  toward  a  sweet  and 
gracious  old  age  for  ourselves  than  a  lov- 
ing, tender  care  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  others.  Maxda  McL. 


NECESSITIES  OF  WORLD'S  FAIR  TRAVELERS. 

The  first  thought  that  confronts  a  Avoman 
in  contemplating  this  visit  is  the  ward- 
robe, what  shall  it  be,  how  extensive, 
with  many  other  similar  questions.  In 
deciding  these  perplexing  questions,  take 
the  minimum  amount  of  clothing  required, 
instead  of  the  maximum. 

Emancipate  yourselves  at  this  Colum- 
bian celebration  of  the  tyranny  exerted  by 
an  excessive  wardrobe.  TMiat  has  been 
done  can  be  done.  The  past  few  years 
European  tours  have  been  made  by  women 
with  no  clothing  except  that  contained  in 
a  A'alise.  I  recall  one  instance  in  partictxlar 
of  this  being  done.  A  gentleman  of  in- 
fluence and  high  position  had  occasion  to 
make  a  trip  to  Europe.  As  his  business 
required  him  to  travel  htu-riedly  from  one 
point  to  another,  he  could  not  assume  the 
care  and  bo  ther  of  a  trunk.  For  this  reason 
he  objected  to  his  wife's  accompanying 
him.  Woman-like,  she  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  She  donned  a  neat,  tailor- 
made  suit,  and  placed  in  her  traveling- 
bag  a  black  silk  suit,  having  two  waists, 
one  being  made  high  in  the  neck,  the  other 
low. 

With  this  meager  wardrobe  my  lady 
attended  many  distinguished  gatherings, 
and  appeared  well  dressed,  too.  Her  black 
silk  dress  with  low-necked  waist  served 
for  stately  dinners  and  evening  wear ;  for 
all  other  dress  occasions  the  black  silk  with 
high-necked  waist  was  worn.  This  trip 
proved  especially  enjoyable  to  both  hus- 
band and  wife. 

Would  not  women  whose  Mecca  is  Chi- 
cago be  wise  if  they  wotild  follow  this  lady's 


HA2<D-BAG. 

example  ?  All  the  clothes  that  are  absolute- 
ly required  for  this  trip  are  the  following: 
Seamless  stockings,  ^yith.  a  comfortably- 
fitting  shoe — one  already  broken  in— two 
suits  of  union  under^vear  of  summer 
merino  or  balbriggan,  a  ruffled  or  light- 
weight, quilted  skirt  of  black  brUliantine 
or  silk,  and  a  good  suit  of  fine  serge  in 
dark  blue  or  gray.  The  skirt  of  this  suit 
should  be  untrimmed,  and  finished  at  the 
waist  with  a  girdle  instead  of  a  band.  There 
should  be  made  to  wear  wath  this  skirt  a 
waist  of  soft  silk  and  a  blazer  like  the  skirt 
goods.  The  waist  should  extend  below  the 
waist  line  about  sis  inches.  The  lining  of 


the  waist  should  be  tight-fitting,  and  the 
outside  made  full. 

The  advantages  of  this  suit  are,  that  if 
the  weather  is  warm,  the  waist  can  be 
belted  and  worn  over  the  skirt,  while  if 
the  w  eather  is  cool,  the  w-aist  can  be  worn 
with  the  skirt  portion  of  the  waist  under 
the  dress  skirt,  with  blouse  eftect,  in  con- 
nection with  the  blazer. 

If  one  expects  to  stay  some  time,  a  black 
China  silk  shotild  be  taken  for  special  oc- 
casions. Either  a  half-length  or  full-length 
wi-ap  will  be  needed.  Very  desirable  long 
wraps — Kewmarket  'style — can  be  bought 
made  of  cravenette,  a  new,  serge-like,  dust- 
proof  and  waterproof  material. 


DKESSnSG-CASE. 

The  hat  for  traveling  may  be  an  alpine 
to  match  the  suit  worn.  A  walking-hat 
should  be  worn  on  the  grounds. 

A  nicely -made  wrapper  of  pretty,  fine 
flannel,  or  colored  cotton  goods,  Avill  serve 
both  for  a  night-dress  and  neglige  gown. 

With  veil  and  gloves,  the  wardrobe  is 
complete. 

With  this  outfit  a  trunk  is  urmecessary. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  valise.  The  Glad- 
stone traveling-bag  is  best,  or  a  home-made 
hand-bag,  with  perhaps  a  shawl-strap.  If  a 
valise  is  used,  it  is  well  to  tack  a  pocket  to 
the  lining  of  one  side  for  stationery. 

The  hand-bag  illustrated  is  neat-looking 
and  commodious.  It  can  be  used  to  carry 
much  or  little,  adjusting  itself  to  its  con- 
tents. It  is  made  as  follows:  A  sack 
measuring  fourteen  inches  by  fourteen 
inches  is  made  of  black  broadcloth  or  serge 
and  lined  with  sateen.  The  top  is  hemmed 
and  a  draw-string  run  in  two  inches  from 
the  top.  The  lower  outside  part  of  the 
hand-bag  is  made  of  a  piece  of  tailor's 
canvas,  covered  with  the  material.  A 
pocket  is  on  one  side  for  coin  and  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  one  is  on  the  other  side  for 
stationery.  Leather  handles  are  fastened 
to  the  top  of  this  piece.  This  bottom  piece 
laps  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sack,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  sack  is  plaited  into  it. 

If  a  shawl-strap  is  used,  it  adds  much  to 
the  neatness  of  the  appearance  of  the  pack- 
age if  a  cover  is  made.  This  is  easily  made- 
Cover  a  piece  of  canvas  twelve  inches  wide 
by  eighteen  inches  long  with  black  serge, 
or  serge  that  matches  the  suit  in  color. 
Eoll  the  articles  to  be  carried  together,  and 
wrap  this  cover  around  them,  after  which 
attach  the  shaw^l-strap  in  the  usual  way. 

A  traveling-case  is  also  needed.  It  is 
made  of  a  double  piece  of  gray  or  butcher's 
linen,  with  a  piece  of  tailor's  canvas  between 
for  stiffening.  The  canvas  and  inside  Uniugs 
are  basted  together,  and  strips  of  elastic  and 
pockets  with  flaps  are  sew^ed  to  these.  The 
pockets  designed  for  soap,  the  sponge  and 
medicines  should  have  linings  of  rubber 
cloth  basted  in  them.  After  the  elastic  and 
pockets  are  in  place,  baste  the  other  piece 
of  linen  to  the  canvas,  and  bind  all  together 
with  tape.  One  end  of  the  dressing-case  is 
finished  with  a  ring  and  the  other  end  with 
a  piece  of  tape.  The  flaps  on  the  sides  are 
laid  over  the  case,  and  it  is  rolled  up  and 
tied  when  not  in  use. 

It  is  well  in  traveling  to  always  take  a 
few'  simple  remedies  in  case  of  sickness.  It 
is  also  well  to  carry  a  rubber  hot-water 
bottle  and  a  syringe.  A  rubber  air-pillow 
K  a  convenience. 

Sophia  N.  REDcrsr  Jeitkixs. 


Stop  THAT  CoxSTAirr  HACKiifG,  by  remov- 
ing the  irritation  in  the  throat,  and  subduing 
any  inflammation  that  may  exist  there,  by 
using  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  long 
established  remedy  for  Throat  and  Lung 
troubles,  of  fifty  years  popularity. 


CHILDREN'S  GAMES. 

We  love  to  see  children  amused,  and  think 
the  old-fashioned  games  very  healthful 
pastime  for  them.  Every  mother  knows 
the  time-honored  ones  of  "Blind  Man's 
Bufl:V'  "Hunt  the  SUpper,"  "Hide  and  Go 
Seek,"  "Hide  the  Switch,"  "Pussie  Wants 
a  Corner,"  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  of 
which  perhaps  the  children  have  grown 
tired,  and  we  think  the  suggestion  of  some 
new  games  wiLL  be  acceptable  at  this  sea- 
son, when  children's  parties  are  in  order. 

"Hunt  the  Whistle"  is  a  popular  game 
wath  little  English  girls  and  boys,  and  may 
become  so  with  their  little  American  cous- 
ins. To  play  it,  find  out  the  children  present 
who  have  never  played  the  game.  Those 
who  understand  it  form  a  circle,  each  being 
seated.  Those  to  whom  the  game  is  new 
are  sent  out  of  the  room.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal one  of  them  returns  and  is  invited  to 
enter  the  ring,  where  she  kneels  and  buries 
her  head  in  somebody's  lap  and  replies  to 
the  questions  asked,  which  should  be  in 
relation  to  friendships,  failings  or  dislikes. 
Who  stole  an  apple?  Who  was  late  at 
school  ?  When  w^ere  you  punished  ?  or  sim- 
ilar questions.  Of  com-se,  all  such  charges 
are  indignantly  denied,  and  so  time  is 
given  to  attach  a  little  ribbon  with  a  whis- 
tle on  it  to  t  he  child's  back ;  then  he  or  she  is 
bidden  to  rise  and  prove  her  innocence  by 
discovering  who  blew  the  whistle.  As  the 
accused  moves,  one  after  another  of  the 
children  catch  the  whistle  and  sound  it. 
The  frantic  endeavor  to  discover  the  whis- 
tlers before  they  can  hide  the  whistle  or 
pass  on,  the  astonishment  when  the  sound 
is  always  behind  the  hunter  creates  roars  of 
laughter,  and  no  end  of  merriment  to  the 
little  ones  engaged  in  the  play.  As  soon  as 
the  trick  is  discovered,  the  discoverer  joios 
the  ring  of  the  initiated,  and  a  fresh  victim 
is  admitted. 

An  auction  at  the  close  of  a  children's 
party  is  very  pleasing  to  little  guests.  Give 
each  the  means  of  purchasing  the  goods 
offered — say  two  or  three  dozen  beans,  pins 
or  buttons.  Let  them  understand  they 
can  buy  any  parcel  they  like  to  that  value, 
or  two  or  three  smaller  ones.  Then  have  a 
number  of  trifles  wrapped  in  pretty  fancy 
papers  and  shapes— a  penknife,  a  ball, 
put  in  little  boxes ;  a  doU  in  a  long  parcel, 
a  game  in  a  rotmd  parcel — all  put  up  with 
a  view  to  deceive  the  little  pm-chaser  as  to 
what  it  really  is.  An  older  boy  who  is  ftill 
of  life  and  fun,  should  be  selected  as  the 
auctioneer,  and  can  greatly  amitse  the  little 
people  with  jokes  and  laughable  remarks 
in  offering  his  wares  for  sale.  When  two 
or  three  guests  want  the  same  article  prices 
go  up,  and  the  odd-looking  parcels  bring 
good  prices,  creating  great  merriment  when 
opened  and  are  found  to  be  so  different 
from  what  they  seem.  In  a  little  while  the 
children  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  fun, 
and  enjoy  the  game  immensely.  The  last 
articles  sold  should  be  fruits  and  sweets, 
when  it  should  be  seen  to  that  all  share 
equally  in  purchasing  these  articles. 

Another  game  which  has  the  merit  of 
novelty  is  called  "Tossing  the  Feather." 
To  play  it,  form  the  party  into  groups, 
each  group  sitting  as  close  as  possible  to- 
gether in  a  round  ring — about  seven  or 
eight  children.  Then  a  feather  is  tossed 
into  the  air,  one  feather  for  each  little 
group.  The  aim  of  the  game  is  to  prevent 
the  airy  trifle  from  coming  down  again, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  blowing  as 
hard  as  the  players'  strength  will  allow 
every  time  that  the  feathers  appear  to  be 
coming  too  near.  The  one  into  whose  lap 
or  upon  whose  head  the  feather  finally  set- 
tles has  to  retire  from  the  list  and  wait  for 
the  others  to  be  thus  turned  out.  As  the 
rings  of  children  decrease  in  number,  they 
can  be  called  from  one  ring  to  another,  tiU 
a  solitary  A-ictor  is  left  alone.  It  is  usually 
the  merriest  children  who  go  out  first,  for 
they  cannot  laugh  and  blow,  hence  catch 
the  falling  feather.  The  game  is  very  ex- 
citing and  amusing. 

These  and  other  childish  games  fm-nish 
amusement  to  restless  little  ones,  and  when 
indulged  in  relieve  the  mother  many  times 
from  the  labor  of  entertaining  or  watching 
the  children  out  of  mischief. 

Eliza  R.  Pabker. 


WALL  PAPER 

A.  L.  DiAilENT  &  Co. 


The  select  colorings  and 
desi^s  of  the  season 

  .     100  sampler  for  8  cents. 

1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


TOKOLOGY 


A  COMPLETE  LADIES'  GUIDE 

In  Health  and  Disease, 

By  Alice  B.  SrocKHiM,  M.  0. 

OVER  2i  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

Women  write:  "We  consider  Tokology  a  priceless 
gem."  "Tokology  is  indeed  a  Bible  for  every  wom- 
an." • 'Tokology  is  an  unfathomable  mine  of  hy- 
gienic wealth."  "I  owe  toy  life  to  Tokology."  "My 
husband  says  mouev  could  not  buy  our  TOKOL- 
OGY, if  we  could  not  get  another."  "Should  my 
house  take  fire  it  would  be  the  first  book  saved. 
Prepaid,  $2. T5.  Sample  pages  free.  Best  terms  to  agts. 
Alie*  B.  Stockhim  &  Co.,  277  Madiwo  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  FAILURE. 

It  has  been  said  by  wise  men  that  no  one 
can  make  a  bad  figure  in  the  world  who 
understands  his  talents,  and  no  one  can 
appear  well  who  mistakes  them.  We  as- 
sent to  this  at  once.  Viewing  ourselves 
and  running  over  a  list  of  our  acquain- 
tances, we  know  that  the  successful  persons 
are  those  who  are  in  the  right  places.  A 
humble  position,  graciously  accepted  and 
well  filled,  excites  more  admiration  in  be- 
holders than  the  exalted  station  for  which 
the  occupant  is  evidently  unfitted.  But 
just  here  clash  two  important  traits  of 
character;  namely,  ambition  and  content- 
ment. 

The  writer,  after  reflecting  on  these  op- 
posing characteristics,  concludes  that  am- 
bition should  be  an  impulse  of  youth. 
Contentment  should  come  at  mid-life  and 
continue  to  the  end. 

In  gaining  self-knowledge  there  must  be 
the  experience  of  failure.  We  doubt  the 
truth,  or  pity  the  lack  of  enterprise,  which 
must  have  existed  in  a  pei-son  who  says  he 
has  never  failed.  Fortunate  are  those  whose 
failures  come  before  success,  for  come  they 
will  sometime.  In  reading  the  biographies 
of  noted  men,  we  find  that  very  few 
learned  to  succeed  except  by  the  discipline 
of  failure,  and  it  may  be  said  of  some  men 
who  are  not  celebrated,  but  who  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  history  of  their 
timesi  that  the  cause  of  their  obscm-ity  was 
an  inability  to  profit  by  their  mistakes. 

Failure  has  either  of  two  effects :  It 
teaches  a  person  that  he  can  never  accom- 
plish what  he  has  attempted,  or  it  convinces 
him  that  he  can  succeed,  though  in  the 
past  he  has  followed  wrong  methods. 

As  an  instance  of  the  first.  Lord  Macaulay 
tells  a  striking  anecdote : 

A  certain  Mr.  Crisp,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Garrick,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
write  an  immortal  drama.  Mr.  Garrick, 
who  was  his  friend,  advised  him  to  be 
careful  of  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense, 
and  warned  him  of  the  possibility  of  a 
flat  failure.  But  Mr.  Crisp  insisted,  and 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that,  for  a  man 
who  thinks  he  can  write  must  be  perse- 
vering. The  drama  was  a  five-act  tragedy, 
built  on  the  most  complicated  plan  and 
embellished  with  flights  of  eloquence.  In 
short,  there  was  nothing  natural  about  it. 
Its  success  was  impossible.  After  abso- 
lutely forcing  it  before  the  public  for  a  few 
night-s  one  season,  the  author  spent  all  the 
next  summer  revising  it,  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  finally  gain  popularity.  But 
even  his  friends  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  countenance  the  poor  thing.  The  poet 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  failed. 
He  had  every  quality  except  genius  to  be 
a  successful  writer.  Information,  facile 
language  and  good  taste  were  his.  Had  he 
been  content  to  exercise  these  he  might 
have  been  a  happy  and  useful  man.  He 
should  have  accepted  his  limitation.  He 
had  attempted  what  he  never  could  accom- 
plish i  but  instead  of  being  disciplined  by 
his  failure,  he  sacrificed  everything  to  his 
vanity.  He  left  London,  retired  to  a  dis- 
tant country-seat,  and  there  for  thirty 
years  brooded  over  his  defeat. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  once  lived  a 
French  writer  named  Honore  de  Balzac. 
Whether  we  have  read  his  books,  or  know" 
if  he  is  now  living  or  dead,  we  at  least 
recognize  the  name.  For  all  the  world  to 
know  a  man's  name  means  that  he  is  a 
success.  But  when  we  come  to  study  this 
man's  history,  to  our  surprise  we  find  that 
before  he  had  one  prosperous  book  he 
wrote  thu-ty  which  failed.  Thirty  times 
he  had  the  discipline  of  failure.  He  lived 
in  the  utmost  poverty,  but  so  strong  was 
his  bent  for  literature  that  not  even  his 
long  season  of  adversity  could  turn  him 
from  his  purpose.  When  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one,  in  the  year  1850,  he  left 
forty-five  volumes  of  successful  novels. 
He  is  highly  praised  by  that  master  critic, 
M.  Taine,  who  says,  "If  you  wish  to  know 
France  in  the  age  when  he  lived,  consult 
Balzac." 

It  is  said  that  after  his  thirty  unpopular 
books  he  abandoned  old  ways,  in  which  he 
had  suppressed  his  individuality,  and 
struck  out  in  a  new  path  directed  by  his 
peculiar  talent  and  by  the  knowledge  his 
previous  work  had  brought  him. 

In  financial  afiairs  many  very  successful 
ijaen  learned  to  prosper  by  means  of  the 
discipline  of  failure.  Economy  and  caution, 
unless  naturally  a  part  of  one's  disposition, 
must  vindicate  their  necessity.  In  many 
cases,  too,  no  deficiency  of  character  tends 
to  failure,  but  force  of  circumstances. 

"Chill  penury  repressed  his  uoble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul," 

May  be  said  of  many  an  aspiring  and  wor- 


thy young  man.  The  wealthy  senator 
from  California,  !Mr.  Leland  Sanford,  was 
years  getting  his  fortune  started.  He  has 
not  forgotten  the  ambition  of  his  youth, 
hedged  about  by  insuperable  difficulties, 
and  for  that  reason  he  has  been  in  favor  of 
cheap  loans  from  the  government.  "Ah," 
he  says,  "how  many  fine  chances  for  spec- 
ulation I  had  to  let  slip  merely  for  the  lack 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars !" 

In  the  common,  but  far  from  insignif- 
icant, art  of  housekeeping,  how  much  of 
final  success  is  due  to  the  discipline  of 
failure!  Loaves  of  bread  burned,  loaves 
not  enough  baked ;  cakes  that  were  heavy, 
pies  that  were  tough ;  husbands'  shirts  not 
properly  ironed,  towels  and  table-clothes 
scorched.  It  is  the  same  here  as  in  more 
public  vocations,  only  that  family  affection 
turns  the  failures  to  merriment.  The 
famous  house^vif e  has  to  «arn  her  fame  like 
any  other  artist. 

A  sensible  cotemporary  newspaper  re- 
marks that  "leaping  into  success  at  one 
bound"  and  "waking  one  morning  to  find 
fame,"  are  expressions  more  common  in 
speech  than  experience.  If  such  things 
appear  to  be  true,  they  are  preluded  by  a 
long,  slow,  silent  season  of  preparation. 
Flowers  can  no  more  sprout,  shoot,  bud  and 
blossom  in  a  day  than  can  success  come  at 
a  bound. 

If,  then,  we  are  convinced  that  we  have 
tried  that  at  which  we  never  can  succeed, 
the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  abandon  it  at  once. 
If,  however,  we  feel  conscious  of  latent 
power,  the  words  are,  "Try,  try  again."  In 
case  of  premature  discouragement,  it 
may  be  caused  by  physical  weakness.  In 
the  race  of  life  much  depends  on  a  deep 
chest  and  a  healthy  stomach.  If  in  spite  of 
persistent  bravery  and  a  faultless  prudence 
we  do  not  attain  brilliant  success,  there  is 
something  else  in  life  equally  valuable,  or 
more,  and  that  is  a  self-possessed  serenity. 

It  is  said  of  Henry  Clay  that  no  one  ever 
bore  cutting  disappointment  with  an  airier 
grace.  His  fortitude  was  none  the  less 
noble  because  it  was  graceful.  This  sug- 
gests the  thought  that  even  conspicuously 
fortunate  persons  are  not  satisfied,  because 
the  one  high  aim  of  their  efibrts  never  was 
reached,  from  which  we  conclude  that  no 
man  is  as  successful  as  he  seems,  unless 
he  belongs  to  that  small  class  who  have 
"greatness  thrust  upon  them."  By  means 
of  the  discipline  of  failure  we  must  suc- 
ceed, we  must  grow,  or  at  least  we  must 
accept  destiny  with  the  "airy  grace"  which 
robs  misfortune  of  her  triumph. 

K  ate  Kauffman. 


WHAT  CAN  AMARYLLIS  DO? 

"Did  you  say  you  must  have  work, 
Amaryllis?"  and  Miss  Morris  adjusted  her 
glasses  and  looked  not  unkindly  at  the 
young  girl  with  flushed  cheeks  and  eager 
eyes  standing  before  her.  "Sit  down  and 
we  will  talk  it  over.   What  can  you  do?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Can  you  teach?" 

"Xo.  I  am  not  educated  to  teach.  I  have 
given  a  few  music  lessons,  but  they  never 
amounted  to  anything." 

"Could  you  be  a  nursery  governess?" 

"I  think  not.  I  don't  care  for  other  folks' 
children." 

"Can  you  be  a  saleswoman  in  a  shop?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  I  can't  stand  on  my  feet 
all  day.   I  would  rather  take  in  washing." 

"I  see  the  Knitting  Company  advertises 
for  help.  I  have  heard  you  say  you  were 
fond  of  knitting." 

"But  this  means  knitting  by  machine, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  I  should  do 
would  be  to  knit  into  my  hands." 

"Yousew  beautifully,  Amaryllis.  Would 
you  be  willing  to  go  into  Mrs.  Cary's 
shop?" 

"I  hate  the  needle.  I  can  only  do  very 
plain  sewing  well.  I  am  vei-y  sure  to  get  a 
nervous  headache  over  it.  I  can't  think 
of  it." 

"Could  you  be  a  lady's  companion?" 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  say,"  Amaryllis  hes- 
itated. "I  don't  like  to  be  ordered  to  do 
things— to  have  any  one  look  at  me,  and 
tell  me  to  do  this  or  to  do  that— it  would 
kiU  me.  I  am  very  sensitive."  ' 

"Amaryllis,"  said  Miss  Morris  gently, 
"I  know  that  you  are  timid,  shrinking, 
sensitive,  but  the  cold  world  will  not  put 
it  in  that  way.  They  will  say  it  is  a  lack  of 
sense."  There  was  a  pause,  while  Miss 
Morris  rested  her  face  in  her  chin,  and 
tried  to  think  what  this  untrained  girl 
could  do. 

"You  are  quick  and  bright,  Amaryllis, 
why  not  learn  typewriting?" 

"I»did  try  it  once,"  said  Amaryllis,  woe- 
fully. "After  I  had  sent  out  one  letter  be- 
ginning, 'My  Dear  Friend,'  the  man  said  I 


was  incompetent.  I  have  hated  the  sight 
of  a  typewriter  ever  since." 

Miss  Morris  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  a 
dash  of  cold  water  had  been  thrown  in  her 
face,  and  then  went  on  patiently:  "You 
are  neat,  tidy  and  very  industrious  in 
your  own  home,  why  not  tako  a  position 
as  working  housekeeper  in  a  small  family  ?" 

"I  never  learned  to  cook  well.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  such  a  waste  of  time,  stand- 
ing over  the  hot  stove." 

"How  would  it  do  for  you  to  go  back  to 
the  stockinet  mill  where  you  were  inspec- 
tor? You  seemed  to  like  it  there,  and  the 
work  was  light." 

"Yes,  the  work  was  light,  and  my  bin  the 
lightest  of  any,  but  it  injured  my  health. 
The  air  was  filled  with  floating  particles  of 
cotton  that  settled  in  my  lungs ;  I  coughed 
up  almost  a  whole  shirt  every  morning." 

"Why  not  go  to  the  collar  and  cuff  fac- 
tory." 

"Oh,  I  tried  that,  and  nearly  lost  my  eye- 
sight trying  to  do  fine  work  in  a  dimly- 
lighted  room.  All  day  I  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  vulgar,  jealous  girls,  who 
did  everything  they  could  to  injure  me  be- 
cause I  would  not  associate  with  them.  I 
hate  such  company." 

"Why  not  go  to  Mrs.  Roseberry's  shop 
and  learn  the  milliner's  trade?" 

"The  work  is  not  steady.  I  could  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  my  boird  half  the 
year." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Miss  Morris,  faint- 
ly, "you  would  take  an  agency." 

"I  would  rather  beg,"  said  Amaryllis, 
impatiently.  "I  tried  once  going  around 
with  a  machine  to  make  buttonholes.  The 
very  first  place  I  forgot  my  lesson,  and 
could  not  make  the  machine  work.  The 
old  lady  said  her  fingers  had  served  her  for 
forty  years,  and  she  guessed  they  would 
take  her  to  the  end. 

"I  know  you  think  I  am  ridiculously 
proud,  and  lack  sense,  but  really,  jVIiss 
Morris,  I  have  tried,"  and  the  tears  started 
to  the  young  girl's  eyes.  "One  friend  of 
mama's  persuaded  Mrs.  Vaughn  to  take 
me  as  an  assistant.  My  working  hours 
were  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at 
night.  I  was  the  servant  of  the  servants, 
with  no  Sundays,  no  afternoons,  no  time 
ever  to  myself.  I  can't  tell  what  I  did,  or 
rather,  what  I  did  not  do — it  was  something 
of  everything.  As  Mrs.  Vaughn  was  a 
friend  of  mama's,  she  treated  me  as  one 
of  the  family  and  paid  me  in  old  clothes. 
One  day  I  fainted  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  was  carried  to  the  hospital.  I  was  so 
tired  and  discouraged,  and  I  have  never 
been  quite  strong  since.  I  next  tried  sew- 
ing in  one  of  the  stores  in  Xew  York,  but  I 
never  could  earn  enough  to  pay  my  board. 
I  have  done  quantities  of  fancy  work,  but 
that  does  not  pay.  I  have  failed  in  every- 
thing I  have  undertaken.  There  is  no  use 
of  talking  about  it  any  more — I  am  not 
fitted  for  anything." 

FkajSCES  Benkett  Callaway. 


SICK-HEADACHE. 

There  are  varieties  of  headaches  produced 
by  various  causes,  as  overstudy,  or  exhaus- 
tion; or  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system, 
as  the  throbbing  pain  in  the  head  which 
precedes  apoplexy;  but  these  should  be 
prescribed  for  by  a  physician.  In  many 
cases  the  cause  of  the  headache  is  deep- 
seated  and  must  be  removed  before  per- 
manent relief  can  be  hoped  for.  Iveuralgia 
in  any  part  of  the  body  implies  that  the 
nerves  are  starved  and  are  crying  out  for 
food.  This  must  be  supplied  before  the 
pain  will  cease. 

There  are,  however,  measures  which  can 
be  tried  to  give  temporary  relief,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  sufl'ered  from  the  headache 
of  neuralgia  knows  what  this  means  to  the 
victim.  Camphor  and  chloral,  rubbed  to- 
gether until  they  form  a  liquid,  may  be 
painted  over  the  spot,  or  a  menthol  pencil 
used  in  the  same  manner.  If  these  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  face  should  be  bathed  in 
very  hot  water  and  a  mustard  paste  applied, 
taking  care  not  to  leave  it  on  long  enough 
to  blister.  A  flannel  wet  with  chloroform 
liniment  may  be  tried,  and  a  hot- water  bag 
will  sometimes  ease  the  pain.  A  cupful  of 
hot  tea,  followed  by  a  teaspoonf ul  of  vale- 
rianate of  ammonia  may  do  good. 

A  person  subject  to  this  form  of  headache 
should  eat  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  as 
fresh  meat,  all  the  cereals,  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly beans  and  celery,  and  drink  milk, 
hot  or  cold,  and  cocoa  in  preference  to  tea 
or  coSee.  These  may  be  used  as  a  stimulant 
in  necessity,  but  not  as  a  regular  beverage. 
Friction  of  the  whole  body  by  rubbing  is 
valuable,  and  it  should  be  kept  warm  in 
cold  weather  by  suitable  clothing,  with 
flannel  next  the  skin,  especially  at  night. 


The  teeth  should  be  examined  by  a  den- 
tist and  properly  attended  to.  If  these 
measures  fail,  a  nerve  tonic  is  necessary, 
and  this  a  doctor  must  prescribe. 

When  the  nausea  from  sick-headache  is 
first  felt,  perfect  rest  in  bed  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  hot,  strong  coffee,  without 
milk  or  sugar,  gjiven  every  fifteen  minutes 
for  six  doses,  may  ward  ofl'  an  attack.  Ox- 
alate of  cerium  is  sometimes  very  efiective. 
It  can  be  procured  at  the  druggist's,  and 
should  be  put  up  in  powders  of  twenty 
grains  each.  Shake  one  dry  on  the  tongue, 
swallow  with  a  little  water,  and  repeat  in 
an  hour.  Soda-mint  tablets,  one  every  ten 
minutes  until  six  have  been  taken,  are 
efiicacious  if  administered  early. 

Persons  subject  to  sick-headache  should 
regulate  the  diet  with  care,  avoiding  rich 
food  and  fats,  using  lemons  freely,  drink- 
ing the  juice  squeezed  in  water.  They 
should  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  have 
a  sponge  bath,  followed  by  brisk  -  rubbing 
once  a  day,  and  use  some  simple  laxative, 
if  it  is  necessary,  once  or  twice.  Its  use 
should  not  be  depended  upon  or  it  will  in- 
crease the  difliculty. 


TO   EXTERMINATE  ROACHES,  ANTS  AND 
OTHER  VERMIN. 

Sprinkle  powdered  borax  freely  about 
the  sinks,  on  closet  shelves,  and  in  cracks 
about  the  kitchen  where  they  exist.  While 
destructive  to  these  pests,  borax  is  abso- 
lutely harmless  to  mankind. 
,  Borax  is  also  the  best  preservative  known 
for  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses immense  quantities  are  used ;  a  light 
sprinkling  of  powdered  borax  will  preserve 
them  from  decay  or  putrefaction. 

Borax  is  cleanly,  cooling  and  sedative ;  is 
good  for  burns,  scalds  and  wounds.  A 
lump  the  size  of  a  pea,  dissolved  in  the 
mouth,  will  allay  coughs  and  throat  irrita- 
tion ;  a  pinch  of  the  powder  used  as  a  snuff 
is  beneficial  in  catarrh;  and  a  solution  of 
ten  grains  of  borax  to  one  ounce  of  pure 
water  is  a  soothing  lotion  for  inflamed  eyes. 
It  is  an  excellent  cosmetic,  allaying  all 
irritation  of  the  skin,  and  making  it  soft 
and  white. 

It  is  said  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness, and  borax  is  one  of  the  most  cleanly 
and  cleansing  substances  known.  In  the 
household  where  it  is  freely  used,  dirt  can- 
not exist,  and  with  the  eradication  of  dirt 
the  germs  of  many  diseases  are  destroyed. 
There  can  be  no  surer  way  to  preserve  the 
healthfulness  of  the  home  than  by  a  free 
use  of  borax,  which  cleanses,  deodorizes 
and  disinfects. — A  Transcontinmtal  Way- 
farer, in  Good  Housekeeping. 


FLANNELS. 

Flannels  should  never  be  wrung  nor 
ironed,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Ledger.  They  should  be  flrst  dipped  in 
quite  hot  suds,  then  rinsed  in  water  of 
about  the  same  temperature,  in  which  a 
little  soap  has  been  put.  To  get  rid  of  the 
flrst  suds  they  should  be  gently  pressed, 
and  after  rinsing  be  pinned  out  on  lines 
without  any  wringing  or  pressing  Mhat- 
ever.  Press  any  silk  or  muslin  facings, 
bands,  etc.,  but  fold  and  smooth  the  gar- 
ments and  put  a  heavy  weight  upon  them. 
They  Avill  be  much  more  comfortable  when 
thus  treated,  and  will  last  as  long  again. 


MENDING  TABLE-LINEN. 

A  housewife  whose  table-linen  always 
does  her  good  service,  mends  it  with  flax 
embroidery  cotton  of  a  number  to  corre- 
spond with  the  quality  of  the  cloth.  Under 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  tear  she  bastes  a 
piece  of  stiff  paper,  and  makes  a  network 
of  fine  stitches  back  and  forth  over  its 
edges,  carrying  the  stitches  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  cut.  Thin  places 
and  breaks  in  linen  may  be  run  with  the 
flax  or  embroidery  floss,  and  towels  should 
be  mended  in  the  same  way. — Daughters  of 
Amerrica. 
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ALL  WILL  BE  WELL. 

All  -n-ill  be  well.  I  heard  tbis  blest  assurance 
Flung  o'er  the  borders  of  the  unseen  spheres. 

It  gave  nae  faith  and  courage  and  endurance 
To  walk  serenely  on  and  meet  the  years. 

Like  the  sweet  voice  of  some  consoling  spirit, 
Down  through  the  silence  of  the  night  it  fell. 

My  soul's  fine  ear  was  rightly  tuned  to  hear  it : 
"All  will  be  well." 

All  will  be  well.  Why  should  we  ever  doubt  it  ? 

There  was  no  blunder  in  creation's  plan. 
"SVhen  God's  vast  mind  conceived  and  went 
about  it, 

He  was  not  aided  or  controlled  by  man. 
TLie  stars  that  move  in  such  immortal  beauty 
Through  their  appointed  pathways  seem  to 
tell 

Our  questioning  souls,  if  we  but  do  our  duty, 
"All  will  be  well." 

All  will  be  well.  Let  not  our  hearts  be  troubled 
By  passing  clouds  or  shadows  that  may  fall. 
We  must  pass  bravely  on  with  faith  redoubled ; 

The  glorious  end  will  justify  it  all. 
I  will  believe  that  voice  from  heaven's  portal 

Clear  as  the  utterance  of  a  silver  bell- 
It  spoke  to  me  a  truth  that  is  immortal: 
"All  will  be  well." 
—Ella  'n'heeler  Wilcox,  in  Advance. 


UNSAFE  FOUNDATIONS. 

GOOB  and  a  firm  foundation  is 
conceded  by  all  to  be  indispens- 
able when  building  any  kind  of  a 
structure.  In  our  large 
cities  men  expend  large 
sums  of  money  in  digging  deep  and  lay- 
ing such  a  foundation  as  that  any  amount 
of  weight  will  not  cause  it  to  sink  or  shake. 
They  are  erecting  buildings  of  such  a 
character  that  they  expect  them  to  last 
\orever,  not  believing  that  the  world  will 
come  to  an  end.  They  calculate  that  these 
lofty  and  artistic  structures  are  absolutely 
lire-proof. 

A  distinguished  young  French  scientist 
is  expecting  to  build  a  conservatoi-y  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  Switzerland, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  as- 
tronomical views ;  but  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  clear  the  snow  away  in  order  to  get 
a  rock  foundation.  So  by  some  exper- 
iments he  has  concluded  that  by  compress- 
ing the  snow  to  a  certain  density,  he  can 
safely  erect  his  building  upon  it. 

Although  he  cannot  remove  the  snow, 
but  calculates  that  it  will  sustain  the 
weight  of  his  building  as  long  as  it  will  be 
needed,  yet  when  this  world  is  wrapped  in 
flames  and  the  elements  are  melting  with 
fervent  heat,  as  Peter  said  it  would  be, 
snow  foundations,  steel  foundations  and 
every  other  kind  of  foundation,  except  that 
which  is  founded  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
will  not  only  shake,  but  melt  and  consume 
away.  What  man  calls  fire-proof  will  not 
stand  before  the  flames  of  the  Almighty 
any  longer  than  a  snowball  on  a  hearth. 
The  shakings  of  God's  earthquakes  will 
make  every  foundation  tremble,  unless  it 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  faith  and  love. 
Man  cannot  build  against  God.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  believe  God's  word,  conform 
to  it  and  be  ready  when  he  comes. — The 
Firebrand. 

JESUS  AND  THE  RESURRECTION. 

"The  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  central  fact  of  Christianity.  Christian- 
ity in  its  last  analysis  consists  of  two 
elements — a  person  and  a  fact.  The  person 
and  the  fact  are  joined  in  the  condition 
of  salvation:  'If  thou  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  in  thy 
heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shaft  be  saved.'  The  resurrection  is 
the  basis  of  our  acceptance :  'It  is  imputed 
to  us  for  righteousness,  if  we  believe  on 
him  who  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the 
dead.'  It  is  the  ground  of  our  justification : 
'He  was  delivered  for  om*  oflfenses,  and  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification.'  It  is  the 
source  and  standard  of  all  Christian  living: 
'If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those 
tilings  that  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth 
at  fhe  right  hand  of  God.'  It  is  the  highest 
Christian  attainment:  'I  willingly  suffer 
the  loss  of  all  things  that  I  may  know  him 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrection.'  It  is 
the  measure  of  God's  power  in  the  saints: 
'That  we  may  know  what  is  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  his  power  toward  us  who 
believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ 
when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead.'  With- 
out it  there  is  no  Christianity  and  no  salva- 
tion :  'If  Christ  Is  not  raised,  your  faith  is 
vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.'  The  res- 
urrection is  the  beginning,  the  sustenta- 
tion  and  the  consummation  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  commem- 
orates the  resurrection  of  Christ." — Sev.  H, 
Q.  Western,  in  Baptist  Teacher. 


RELIGION  AND  BUSINESS. 

Happy  is  the  man  of  business  who,  in 
this  age  of  speculative  and  lawless  grred, 
so  regulates  his  financial  pursuits  by  the 
golden  rule  as  to  feel  justified  in  commit- 
ting them  to  the  care  of  God,  fully  per- 
suaded that  his  providence  will  guide  him 
to  as  much  prosperity  as  shall  best  promote 
his  spiritual  and  eternal  well-being.  Such 
a  man,  instead  of  torturing  himself  ■with 
foolish  forebodings,  will  strive  to  obey  the 
precept,  "In  nothing  be  anxious,"  believ- 
ing that  God  will  "guide  his  heart  and  his 
thoughts."  Should  that  providence  deem 
financial  reverses  profitable  to  his  higher 
life,  he  will  gracefully  and  cheerfully  ac- 
cept them.  He  vrill  not,  as  John  Newton 
suggests,  like  one  going  to  take  possession 
of  a  large  estate  to  which  he  is  heir,  take 
to  blubbering  because  his  carriage  has 
broken  down,  when  he  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  property,  and  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  him  to  finish  his  jourrtey  on  foot. 
But  looking  with,  steadfast  faith  on  his 
heavenly  inheritance,  he  will  cultivate 
contentment  with  his  changed  earthly  con- 
dition, saying  with  John  Fletbher,  "I 
want  nothing  but  more  grace." — Christian 
Advocate. 

TAKE  WHAT  YOU  HAVE. 

A  very  wholesome  lesson  is  given  us  in 
the  example  of  the  Israelites  with  regard 
to  their  free  gifts  for  the  tabernacle.  Each 
one  took  such  things  as  he  had.  Some  had 
gold,  others  had  silver,  and  ",till  others  had 
brass.  One  had  stones  for  the  ephod,  an- 
other had  oil  for  the  lamps,  another  had 
spice ;  some  had  bracelets,  some  ear-rings, 
and  some  had  fine  linen.  In  fact,  they  all 
had  something,  and  each  took  of  the  things 
he  possessed,  whether  it  were  little  or  large, 
of  much  value  or  of  but  small  worth.  And 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  who  had  but 
little  to  give  refused  to  oflfer  it  because  it 
was  not  equal  to  what  another  had.  The 
small  gifts  were  as  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  if 
they  were  the  best  the  owners  had,  as  were 
the  greater  gifts  of  those  who  possessed 
them.  This  is  a  beautiful,  noble,  inspiring 
example.  The  application  to  om'selves  is 
pertinent  and  forcible.  Take  what  you 
have,  be  it  ever  so  small,  to  the  prayer- 
meeting,  the  conference-room,  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  the  treasury  of  God's  house. 
Make  no  agology  for  the  littleness  of  the 
gift,  if  it  be  the  best  you  have. 


LOWLY  LIVES. 

There  are  great  multitudes  of  lowly  lives 
lived  on  the  earth,  which  have  no  name 
among  men,  whose  work  no  pen  ever 
records,  but  which  are  well  known  and  un- 
speakably dear  to  God.  They  make  no 
noise  in  the  world,  but  it  needs  no  noise  to 
make  a  life  beautiful  and  noble.  IMany  of 
God's  most  potent  ministers  are  noiseless. 
How  silently  the  sunbeams  fall  all  day 
long  upon  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  yet 
what  joy,  cheer  and  life  they  diliuse!  How 
silently  the  flowers  bloom,  and  yet  what 
sweet  fragrance  they  emit !  How  silently 
the  stars  move  on  in  their  majestic  marches 
around  God's  throne,  and  yet  they  are  suns 
or  worlds!  So  Christ  has  many  earthly 
servants,  who  work  so  quietly  that  they 
are  never  known  among  men  as  workers, 
whom  he  writes  down  among  his  noblest 
ministers.  They  do  no  great  things;  but 
they  are  blessings,  oftentimes,  perhaps, 
unconsciously  wherever  they  go. 

HE  CARETH  FOR  YOU. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  "  restf"  Mr. 
Moody  said  in  one  of  his  addresses  in  Eng- 
land recently,  that  Christians  should  not 
carry  a  burden  of  cares  and  troubles.  Some 
people  seem  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in 
ral-ing  up  all  the  sorrows  of  the  past ;  to 
■^hese  they  add  the  burdens  of  the  present  ; 
taen  they  look  ahead  and  anticipate  a  great 
many  more  trials  than  they  will  ever  ex- 
perience in  the  future ;  they  tie  them  all 
together,  swing  them  across  their  shoulder, 
and  go  reeling  and  staggering  through  the 
world  with  the  accumulated  load.  If  they 
should  come  to  a  warm  religious  meeting 
they  lay  their  burdens  down  for  the 
moment  and  say  to  themselves,  "What  a 
refreshing  time  we  have  had,"  but  no  soon- 
er do  they  leave  the  pew  than  the  old  load 
of  trouble  is  shouldered,  and  they  are  as 
downcast  as  before.  Cast  all  your  care  upon 
the  Lord,  for  he  careth  for  you. 


A  TOBACCO-STINKING  BREATH 

is  not  nice  to  carry  around  with  you.  If  you 
are  tired  and  want  the  means  of  an  immediate 
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guaranteed  tobacco-habit  cure.  Sold  at  drug 
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WHAT  IS  FAITH? 

What  is  faith  ?  It  is  a  belief  in  things 
which  we  do  not  see.  "It  is  very  difl&cult 
to  believe  in  what  you  cannot  see,"  you 
say.  M^'ell,  whether  it  be  difficult  or  not, 
you  do  so  every  day  of  your  life.  You 
would  like  to  grow  some  gay,  lovely  tow- 
ers in  your  garden.  You  pm-chase  a  packet 
of  seeds.  There  are  a  number  of  little,  dry, 
hard,  dark  atoms — not  in  the  least  like  the 
bright  blossoms  you  want.  But  you  are 
told  by  the  man  who  knows,  that  these  are 
seeds  of  the  flowers  w^hich  you  desire  to 
grow ;  so  you  take  them  and  put  them  into 
the  ground.  That  is  faith.  Then,  after  a 
few  weeks  you  see  a  little  bit  of  green  appear 
above  the  earth,  and  you  are  quite  happy. 
You  say,  "I  see  my  flower  is  coming  up  all 
right."  But  it  is  not  a  flower;  it  is  only  a 
little  bit,  as  it  were,  of  green  grass,  and  has 
not  a  single  one  of  the  colors  which  you  are 
looking  for  in  your  flower.  And  yet  you 
feel  quite  certain  that  it  is  all  right.  That 
is  faith  again.  And  then  at  last,  after  more 
weeks  of  sunshine  and  shower,  the  full, 
glorious  flower  bursts  forth  in  all  the 
variety  of  its  colors  and  the  glory  of  its  form. 
Then  you  need  no  more  faith  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  you  see  the  flower  itse\t.—Rev.  T. 
Teignmouth  Shore,  M.  A. 


SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

It  is  said  of  a  little  bird  that  it  vsdll  never 
learn  to  sing  the  song  its  master  would 
have  it  sing  while  there  is  light  in  the 
cage.  It  learns  a  snatch  of  every  song  it 
hears,  but  will  not  learn  a  full  separate 
melody  of  its  own.  But  the  master  covers 
the  cage  and  makes  it  dark  all  about  the 
bird,  and  then  it  listens  and  leams  the  song 
that  is  taught  it,  until  it  becomes  its  own. 
Ever  after  that  it  sings  that  song  in  the  light. 

It  is  much  so  with  us.  We  will  not  sing 
the  song  God  would  have  us  to  sing  tUl  he 
puts  us  into  the  darkness  of  true  convic- 
tion. Then  the  voice  of  the  blessed  Savior 
can  teach  us  a  new  song,  and  ever  we  will 
^ing  it  in  the  light  he  gives.  The  sweetest 
songs  are  sung  by  those  who  have  come 
out  of  darkness,  and  God  "who  giveth 
songs  in  the  night"  will  give  us  such  joy 
and  peace  in  belie^-ing,  that  our  songs, 
begun  in  the  darkness  of  sorrow,  like  the 
angel  anthems  over  the  plains  of  Bethle- 
hem, shall  roll  on  in  perpetual  fullness  of 
the  perfect  day  that  is  to  come. — The 
Christian. 

SINGULAR. 

The  skeptic  who  says  he  hasn't  faith 
enough  to  believe  in  anything  at  all,  will 
go  peacefully  in  a  car  on  a  night  exj)ress- 
train,  reasonably  sure  that  the  engineer 
will  bring  him  through  all  right. — Somen-- 
ville  Journal. 
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MAIZE  FOR  THE  NATION'S  EMBLEM. 

Upon  a  hundred  thousand  plains 
Its  banner  rustled  In  the  breeze, 

O'er  all  tUe  nation's  wide  domains, 
From  coast  to  coast  betwixt  the  seaft 

It  storms  the  hills  and  fills  the  vales. 
It  marches  like  an  array  grand, 

The  continent  its  presence  hails. 
Its  beauty  brightens  all  the  land. 

Far  back  through  history's  shadowy  page 
It  shines,  a  power  of  boundless  good, 

The  people's  prop  from  age  to  age, 
The  one  unfailing  wealth  of  food, 

God's  gift  to  the  New  World's  great  need, 
That  helps  to  build  the  nation's  strength. 

Up  through  beginnings  rude  to  lead 
A  higher  race  of  men  at  length. 

How  straight  and  tall  and  stately  stand 
Its  serried  stalks  upright  and  strong! 

How  nobly  are  its  outlines  pliuined! 
What  grace  and  charm  to  it  belong ! 

What  splendid  curves  in  rustling  leaves! 

What  richness  In  its  close-set  gold ! 
What  largeness  in  its  clustered  sheaves. 

New  every  year,  though  ages  old! 

America  from  thy  broad  breast 
It  sprang,  beneficent  and  bright. 

Of  all  the  gifts  from  heaven  the  best,  ■ 
For  the  world's  succor  and  delight. 

Then  do  it  honor,  give  it  praise! 

A  noble  emblem  should  be  ours; 
Upon  thy  fair  shield  set  thy  maize, 

^ore  glorious  than  a  myriad  flowers, 

And  let  the  states  their  garlands  bring. 
Each  its  own  lovely  blossom-sign; 

But  leading  all,  let  maize  be  king, 
Holding  its  place  by  right  divine. 
—  Celia  Tliaxier,  in  Xetv  England  Magazine. 


IMPROVING  THE  FARM. 

TWO  young  men,  by  the  suddeu 
death  of  their  father,  were  left 
a  100-acre  farm.  One  had 
learned  the  masoa's  trade, 
and  the  other  desired  to  be  a 
railroad  engineer.  They  there- 
fore determined  to  sell  their  new  posses- 
sion. But  no  buyer  appeared.  Several 
who  looked  at  the  place  admired  the 
buildings,  conveniences  and  broad,  smooth 
fields,  but  made  no  ofler.  At  last  an 
elderly  man,  after  going  over  the  place 
three  different  times,  said  to  the  owners: 
"Boys,  the  farm  is  fertile,  it  lies  right,  is 
on  a  good  road  and  near  enough  to  market 
and  social  privileges,  and  the  buildings 
suit  me,  but — "  and  there  he  stopped. 
"Well,  what  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  elder. 
"Is  the  price  too  high?  Haven't  you  any- 
thing to  pay  down?  Can  we  not  come  to 
some  understanding?"  "  Yes,"  he  replied; 
"I  have  the  purchase  money  in  my  pocket. 
I  came  this  time  intending  to  buy,  and 
your  price  is  reasonable,  if—  On  my  way 
here  I  passed  an  orchard  bending  with 
beautiful  fruit,  and  men  were  picking  and 
barreling.  Oh,  how  fragrant  it  all  was !  At 
my  time  of  life  I  could  never  hope  for  such 
luxury  from  my  own  planting.  I  cannot 
buy."  In  vain  the  owners  urged  him  to  a 
different  decision,  even  reducing  the  price 
of  the  place  §500  and  including  a  pair  of 
horses.  The  suggestion  was  a  potent  one, 
however,  to  the  owners.  They  decided  to 
set  an  orchard  at  once,  and  within  a  month 
had  three  acres  planted  to  trees. 

The  following  spring  the  area  was 
doubled,  only  three  varieties  being  chosen 
(Porter's  pippins  and  Baldwins),  and  the 
young  men  went  "to  work  for  a  year  or 
two  to  make  the  place  salable."  The  trees 
grew  apace,  and  so  did  the  youths.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  the  farm  was  so  different 
in  appearance  and  so  full  of  interest  that 
they  hardly  thought  of  leaving  it.  The 
younger  boy  had  learned  about  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  borers,  and  going 
still  further,  had  become  interested  in 
other  insects.  The  other  had  visited  the 
fruitful  orchard  of  the  neighbor  mentioned 
and  had  mounted  a  hobby-horse.  Five 
years  from  the  setting  of  the  first  trees  an 
offer  of  more  money  was  made  to  them 
than  their  original  selling  price,  but  they 
declined  it.  Five  years  still  later  an  ofier 
of  double  their  old  price  would  be  no  temp- 
tation. They  have  learned  to  bless  the  old 
gentleman  for  not  buying  them  out,  and 
no  other  spot  on  earth  is  so  dear  to  them. 
The  trees  have  not  yet  yielded  much  in 
money,  but  the  farm  has  been  made  to  pay 
in  other  directions,  and  the  owners  are 
more  than  satisfied  with  what  at  first  was 
termed  their  "bad  luck."  To-day  they  ac- 
knowledge what  many  an  older  man  has 
proved,  that  fruit-trees  have  a  potency  not 
only  to  increase  farm  values,  but  one's  in- 
terest and  general  welfare,  even  before  the 
lucious  fruit  is  hoxne.— Ho  Uister  Sage,  in 
2Sr.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  PIGEON  AND  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Many  designs  have  been  published  of 
"coQjbination"  poultry  and  pigeon  hovisos. 
The  inference  is  often  tliat  the  origiuatoi-s 
of  these  designs  have  not  tried  tlie  plan 
they  recommend— that  of  keeping  poultry 
and  pigeons  in  the  same  house,  tlie  pigeons 
in  the  upper  story.  Usually  these  designs 
are  for  poultry  alone,  and  to  please  the 
pigeon  fancier,  an  annex  in  the  roof  is 
added. 

Poultry  and  pigeons  should  not  be  kept 
in  the  same  house.  The  writer  has  tried  it 
to  his  dissatisfaction  and  loss.  If  a  flock  of 
pigeons  be  kept  for  "looks"  or  for  "com- 
pany," the  top  of  the  hen-house  may  serve 
as  a  nesting-place,  but  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  cultivate  for  squabs  or  for  fancy, 
they  must  be  separated. 

As  far  as  heard  from,  all  hens  and  cocks 
have  lice.  The  cleanest  house  is  not  free 
from  them,  even  if  it  be  whitewashed 
every  week,  and  lice  like  heat,  rise— climb 
up  as  far  as  they  can  get  if  the  temperature 
continues  to  agree  with  them.  When  a 
house  is  built  to  accommodate  both  hens 
and  pigeons,  one  over  the  other,  the  floor 
between  is  not  made  as  tight  as  it  would  be 
if  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  if  it  be  made 
tight — tight  as  it  can  be  with  matched 
boards  and  gUte,  the  matching  will  shrink. 
There  will  be  shrinkage  somewhere  any- 
way it  may  be  built,  and  upward  will 
travel  the  lice  host.  There  is  notliing  so 
inviting  to  an  army  of  lice  as  squabs — the 
younger  the  better. 

Usually,  pigeons  over  poultry-houses  are 
under  the  roof,  an  intolerable  hot  place  for 
any  creature,  except  pigeons  and  lice. 
Pigeons  appear  never  to  be  too  warm,  and 
lice  delight  in  a  temperatui'e  of  one  hun- 
dred and  over.  The  roof  of  the  house,  often, 
if  not  usually,  is  not  high  enough  above 
the  floor  to  allow  a  person  to  stand  upright, 
unless  in  an  A  roof  in  the  center,  or  if  a 
lean-to  roof,  on  one  side. 
.  Now,  the  man  who  keeps  pigeons  for 
profit  or  pleasure  must  be  able  to  get  into 
every  part  of  it  conveniently.  The  nests 
and  tlie  floor  must  be  kept  clean,  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  catch  pigeons  in  the 
loft.  To  do  all  this,  bent  double,  or  on 
hands  and  knees,  especially  when  the  tem- 
perature is  one  hundred  or  more,  is  enough 
to  cure  a  man  of  the  faiicy. 

If  pigeons  cannot  have  a  house  of  their 
own,  they  should  have  a  room  where  a  per- 
son may  stand  upright  in  every  part.  Then 
the  fancier  may  control  his  birds  without 
breaking  back  and  losing  temper,  and  with- 
out swinging  in  the  loft  the  terrifying 
catch-net  on  the  end  of  a  pole  when  it  is 
desired  to  catch  a  pigeon.  In  another 
paper  I  propose  to  give  a  plan  of  a  pigeon- 
house,  and  a  plan  of  a  pigeon-loft  in  a  house 
not  designed  exclusively  for  pigeons. 

George  Avpleton. 


THE  FARMER'S  "NOONING." 

On  many  farms  the  farmer  and  his  men 
rush  in  to  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock,  eat  din- 
ner in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  often 
bolting  their  food  in  less  time  than  that, 
and  then  rush  back  to  the  field  again. 
Apparently,  the  farmer  thinks  that  every 
minute  saved  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
gain,  but  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
he  shortens  his  life  every  time  he  takes 
dinner  that  way.  That  must  be  the  result; 
no  other  is  possible  from  the  nature  of 
things. 

The  man  who  lives  to  eat  finds  great  en- 
joyment during  the  meal;  but  really,  if  he 
does  not  overload  his  stomach,  the  height 
of  enjoyment  comes  at  the  close  of  the 
meal,  when  the  appetite  is  satisfied  and  the 
body  is  in  repose.  There  is  then  a  sense  of 
absolute  contentment.  Then  comes  the 
drowsy  feeling,  which  if  yielded  to  leads 
to  delightful  sleep,  refreshing,  if  the  diges- 
tive organs  run  against  no  snags  in  their 
attempt  to  work  over  for  the  maintenance 
of  mind  and  body  the  contents  of  the 
stomach. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  common  to  both 
men  and  animals,  that  between  the  eating 
and  the  resumption  of  labor,  there  shall  be 
an  interval  of  rest.  Nature  demands  it, 
and  will  have  its  revenge  sooner  or  later  if 
it  be  denied.  Many  farmers  are  more  mer- 
ciful to  their  animals  than  to  themselves. 
The  farmer  will  say,  "Let  the  horses  rest 
awhile,"  but  he  does  not  rest  till  he  gets  to 
his  bed,  and  even  then,  possibly,  owing  to 
indigestion,  the  result  of  bolting  his  food, 
may  find  only  unrest. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  exclaimed  at  the  din- 
ner-table where  we  were  sitting  a  few  min- 
utes after  dinner,  "I  must  go  to  work  or  I'll 
fall  asleep."  That  is  exactly  what  the  far- 
mer ought  to  do  after  dinner.  What! 
Sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day— tli'^  busiest 
time— in  haying-time?  Yes,  sir,  if  you 


want  to  live  out  your  days,  and  do  more 
work  in  the  afternoon  and  do  it  easier,  take 
a  nap  after  dinner — a  nap  of  twenty  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour. 

It  has  been  said  by  eminent  medical 
authority  that  the  workingman  may  pro- 
long his  life  by  the  simple  act  of  lying  flat 
on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  be- 
tween easing  and  the  resumption  of  work. 
If  a  man  lie  this  way  for  only  five  minutes, 
it  is  a  better  tonic  than  any  of  the  so-called 
bitters.  There  are  twenty-four  cushions  in 
the  spinal  column.  The  longer  a  man  is 
on  his  feet,  the  more  these  cushions  become 
depressed.  During  the  war  a  man  who 
was  of  the  required  height— just  up  to  it- 
escaped  the  draft  by  remaining  on  his  feet 
for  some  time— as  long  as  he  could — before 
he  was  examined.  By  so  doing  he  had 
flattened  out  his  vertebral  cushions  so  that 
he  fell  under  the  required  height. 

In  tills  lying  flat,  every  muscle  is  relaxed 
and  rests.  To  sit  in  a  chair  and  nearly  fall 
out  of  it  from  dozing  and  nodding  is  not 
rest.  Give  up,  surrender  every  muscle  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  you  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  it. 

Another  feature  of  the  farmer's  nooning 
is  important.  Many  a  man  has  gone  to 
dinner  hungry,  with  a  keen  appetite,  and 
had  it  dulled  and  the  edge  turned  by 
what  he  saw  and  smelled  in  the  dining- 
room.  No  man  who  has  worked  in  the  hot 
sun  all  day  wants  to  eat  in  a  hot  kitchen, 
with  the  pots  and  kettles  still  simmering 
and  the  odors  rampant. 

The  setting  of  anything  goes  a  great  way. 
A  poor  picture  may  appear  to  advantage  in 
a  good  frame,  and  a  good  picture  maj'  be 
spoiled  by  the  frame.  Exactly  so  with  a 
dinner.^  A  rich  and  costly  dinner  may  be 
served  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  a  man's 
appetite,  and  a  scant,  plain  dinner  may 
appeal  to  the  appetite  and  whet  it  by  its  sur- 
roundings. A  spick  and  span  white  table- 
cloth is  not  food,  but  it  seems  to  make  food 
taste  better. 

Crockery  and  glassware  are  so  cheap  now 
that  it  costs  very  little  to  set  a  table  to  in- 
vite appetite,  as  well  as  the  table  of  the 
millionaire  loaded  with  cut  glass  and 
silverware.  In  warm  weather  the  more 
glass  on  the  table  the  better,  for  it  is  cool 
and  is  cooling  in  appearance. 

And  flowers,  even  wildjiowers,  give  the 
table  an  aristocratic  appearance.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  dinner  (eating)  is  not  only  to  fill 
the  stomach.  The  farmer  wants  to  rest 
while  he  eats,  and  get  all  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  he  can  from  the  dinner,  eaten 
slowly,  from  the  conversation  and  from 
the  surroundings.  Make  more  of  the  din- 
ner, of  all  meals,  and  of  the  "nooning,"  and 
life  will  be  longer,  and  will  be  more  enjoy- 
able. Geoege  Appleton. 


make  milk  whoa  they  are  giving  milk. 
He  must  do  this  in  order  to  get  the  best 
profit  out  of  them  the  whole  year  round. 
— Hoard's  Dairyinan. 


MILKING-TIME. 

A  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  summer 
management  may  not  be  out  of  place  at 
this  time. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  enforce  the  rule 
of  perfect  quiet;  no  loud  talking  or  any 
distracting  noise.  Keep  the  stable  per- 
fectly clean.  It  will  help  greatly  in  this 
respect  to  let  the  cows  remain  outside  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  after  they  come  to  the 
yard.  Absolute  regularity  in  the  hours  of 
milking.  Consider  the  cows  and  all  that 
pertains  to  them  a  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  day,  to  be  done  inside  of 
the  working  hours.  Always  have  a  feed 
of  bran  in  the  manger  at  night.  It  will 
bring  them  from  the  pasture  better  than  a 
dog,  and  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  them 
to  the  stable  regularly.  In  case  of  cold, 
uncomfortable  rains,  or  bad  weather  of 
any  kind,  put  the  cows  in  the  stable  even 
in  midsummer.  It  will  pay.  They  always 
charge  the  owner  for  any  discomfort  and 
take  their  pay  in  milk.  Each  milker 
should  milk  the  same  cows  every  time. 
Make  a  rigid  rule  that  the  cows  shall  have 
all  they  can  eat.  If  the  pasture  in  mid- 
summer will  not  furnish  it,  provide  it  some 
other  way.  Never  delude  yourself  with 
the  idea  that  you  can  make  a  cent  by 
withholding  food  from  the  cow.  This 
foUy  prevails  very  widely.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  a  majority  of  the  dairymen  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  not  provide 
a  liberal  supply  of  food  for  their  cows 
when  the  pinch  comes  in  July  and  August. 
The  profit  from  milk  is  low  at  that  time, 
butter  and  cheese  bringing  low  prices. 
That  fact  seems  to  blind  them  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  a  cow  up  to  a 
strong  flow.  The  best  a  majority  will  do 
is  to  feed  a  little  watery,  immature  sowed 
corn.  It  helps  a  little.  But  the  cows 
everywhere  are  short  of  feed  at  that  time. 
A  real  square  cow  farmer,  one  who  un- 
derstands cows,  will  see  to  it  always  that 
his  cows  have  all  the  feed  necessary  to 


SHORT  FURROWS. 

Some  men  complain  of  hard  times  who 
sleep  tliemselves  into  poverty. 

Don't  complain  of  your  wife's  extrav- 
agance, witli  a  cigar  in  your  mouth. 

Dehorning  is  cruel,  when  it  is  done  with 
a  club  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  man. 

Why  don't  those  fellows  who  know  the 
short  roads  to  success  ever  try  them? 

The  woman  who  tells  others  how,  does 
not  always  keep  her  own  house  the  tidiest. 

Stand  around  with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets  and  see  how  quick  you  will  get 
rich. 

The  commandment  to  rest  one  day  in 
seven  is  just  as  binding  on  your  horse  as  it 
is  on  you. 

I  wouldn't  give  much  for  that  man  who 
doesn't  feel  a  thrill  of  joy  every  time  he 
reaches  the  top  of  a  hill. 

To  the  industrious  farmer  no  birds  sing 
so  sweetly  as  the  robins,  who  strike  their 
first  notes  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  practice  the  art  of  love- 
making  upon  your  horses.  The  more  they 
love  you  the  better  service  they  will  give. 
— American  Agriculturist. 

We  desire  to  correspond  with 
Manufacturers  of  articles  suit- 
able for  Newspaper  Premiums. 
Address  J.  P.,  care  Palmer  & 
Ray,  230  Temple  Court,  New 
York  City. 

^%  W  lyi (silver)  pays  ror  our  bftadsomo 
,  V#Cini  I  OPBOPLE-S  JOURNAL  ODO  70% 
I  on  trial,  and  roar  address  in  our  **  AGENTS'  DIREO- 
I  TORT,"  which  goes  whirling  all  over  the  tJoltel 
I  States  to  firms  who  wish  to  mail  FREE,  lampla 
I  papers,  magazines,  books,  pictures,  cards,  etc.,  with 
w  terms,  aod  our  patrons  receive  bashels  or  mail.  Great- 

est  bareain  in  America.   JVjfif  ;  yon  will  be  PleaiMl* 
T.  Do  CAMPBELL.  X  115  Boyleiton,  lad* 

PinlessClolliesLine 

■WAN'TED— Salesmen  to  handle  our  Celebrated 
Pinless  Clothes  l.iiie;  the  only  line  ever  invented 
that  will  hold  clothes  without  pins ;  the  harder  the -wind 
blows  the  firmer  tlie  clothes  are  held  on  the  line;  also 
our  FamousFouiitalu  InU  Era  ser ;  the  only  Eraser 
in  existence  that  ^vlllnot  deface  the  paper;  it  works 
like  a  fountain  pen,  erasesink  and  other  stains  instantly. 
These  articles  are  a  perfectsnccess  and  ffo  like  wildfire, 
lia^g  a  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  prive  a  very 
large  per  cent;  one  agent's  sales  were  g538  In  one 
%veek,  another  S162  in  one  day.  Agents  wanting  exclu* 
sive  territory  must  secure  it  at  once.  On  receipt 
of  50o  wiU  mall  sample  of  either.or  sample  of  both  for 
gl,  with  price-lists  and  terms.   PINLESS  CLOTHES 

Llne  CO.,  2^0.  xesHermon  Street,  \VotcesteriMas8. 


Any  one  sending  us  only  one  NEW  yearly 
subscriber  for  this  journal  at  the  regular 
price,  50-  cents,  will  receive  this  paper 
one  year  Free  as  a  reward  for  securing 
the  NEW  subscriber. 

This  ofler  Is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions: 

The  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  It.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  Is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
ceuts,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  paper;  the 
new  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
oflfered  by  the  publishers  of  tbis  journal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  Incluiling:  one  year's 
subscription."  For  example:  Premium  No. 
447,  Book  of  Buildings  Plans,  and  this 
paper  one  year  for  only  31;  or,  Moody's 
System  of  Dress  i.'nttlng:  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  S1.50— and  in  either  case  the 
NEW  sub.scriber  Is  also  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward ;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  The  year's  subscription 
free  is  your  reward. 

This  oflTer  mnst  not  be  combined  with 
any  other.  Both  the  new  snbscrj|)t1on 
and  yoar  sabscrlption  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  It  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 
We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnnt  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  ofiice  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIiDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Sprlngrfield,  Ohio. 
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WINNERS  OF  PRIZES 

OFFEKED  JT:XE  1ST. 


ISLAND  CONTEST. 
Answer— The  name  of  the  island  is  "Mail- 
hattaii." 

Mrs.  May  B=  Coffield,  Enon,  Ohio,  receives 
cue  dollar  for  sending  the  first  correct  answer. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Fullerton,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
A.  K.  Jenkins,  Franklin,  Ohio,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hot- 
son,  New  Castle,  Col.,  and  Mrs.  J.  Sears, 
Plalnfield,  Mass.,  each  receive  one  dollar  for 
sending  the  first  correct  answer  received  from 
their  several  divisions  of  the  country,  as  out- 
lined in  the  above  contest. 

A  New  York  state  editor  the  other  day 
wrote  a  head-line,  "Alleged  Treason  in  China," 
and  was  horrified  to  see  it  run  through  the 
paper,  "Alfred  Tennyson  in  China." 

Folks  who  are  ambitious  of  writing  for  the 
magazines,  and  are  not  discouraged  when  a 
manuscript  has  been  rejected  two  or  three 
times,  will  learn  with  pain  of  a  confession 
made  by  a  young  man  employed  as  a  copy 
reader  on  a  popular  magazine.  He  owned  that 
he  and  a  man  holding  a  like  place  on  another 
magazine  had  a  private  mark  which  was  in- 
tended to  advertise  to  each  that  the  other  had 
passed  upon  and  rejected  a  manuscript.  He 
insisted  that  this  mark  was  placed  upon  only 
such  manuscripts  as  were  hopelessly  bad,  but 
the  possibility  of  co-operative  copy  reading 
must  strike  terror  to  ambitious  young  writei-s. 


the  empire,  severe  and  restrained  after  its  dis- 
asters, and  has  had  since  then  more  than  one 
period  of  expansion  and  colla.pse.—I'haadelpJiia 
Press. 


WHO  MAKES  THE  FASHIONS? 

The  able,  estimable  and  public-spirited 
women  who  denounce  crinoline  really  have  as 
little  contiol  over  the  fashion  of  the  clothes 
they  are  wearing  now  or  will  wear  in  the 
future  as  the  least  known  of  their  sex.  Their 
opinions  about  crinoline  are  as  admirable  as 
they  are  futile,  simply  because  with  fashions 
as  with  much  else  in  the  work  of  life,  women 
seem  In  practice  strangely  lacking  in  the 
work  of  invention  and  design.  The  fashions 
of  women  are  made  for  them,  and  in  this  re- 
spect strongly  resemble  a  great,  perhaps  the 
general  body  of  feminine  opinion.  The  Lon- 
don Spectator  has  been  of  late  sagely  consider- 
ing the  origin  of  fashions  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  its  conclusion  is  that 

"There  is  no  ruling  mind,  no  system  of  de- 
liberate invention  or  choice  at  all  in  fashions. 
The  leading  dressmakers  of  London  and  Paris 
find  their  advantage  in  varying  their  designs 
as  frequently  as  possible ;  and  wherever  a  nov- 
elty achieves  any  success,  whether  It  be  in 
London  or  in  Paris,  it  is  immediately  copied 
by  other  dressmakers,  and  its  general  adop- 
tion is  as  rapid  as  that  of  a  slang  word.  Equally 
rapid  is  its  course  toward  exaggeration;  its 
salient  features  are  further  and  further  en- 
larged until  the  exaggeration  becomes  gro- 
tesque, the  reaction  sets  in,  and  fashion 
swings  back  to  the  other  extreme." 

But  the  origin  of  fashions  really  admits  of  a 
fuller  explanation.  The  current  feminine 
costume  of  the  day  is  really  resultant  of  these 
separate  factors :  First,  the  current  manufac- 
ture of  textiles;  second,  the  group  of  able 
dress  designers  at  Paris  and  London;  and 
third,  the  ruling  influences  of  society,  pri- 
marily at  these  capitals  and  secondarily  at  all 
the  large  capitals  of  the  civilized  world.  Take 
the  fabrics  first.  The  designs  and  patterns 
which  are  to  be  worn  in  costly  fabrics  next 
fall  and  winter  were  first  sketched  out  last 
spring.  The  number  of  firms  which  make  the 
high-priced  fabrics  that  settle  the  first  trend 
of  fashion,  or  even  orthe  lesser  but  still  more 
important  textiles  which  have  an  individ- 
uality of  their  own,  is  not  very  large.  Six  or 
nine  montiis  ago  the  projects  and  plans  of 
designs  for  fabrics  for  next  fall  began  to  be 
passed  around  select  and  secret  hands,  in 
France  chiefiy,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Ger- 
many, England  and  other  countries.  The 
pleasure  of  the  public  is  as  hard  to  predict  in 
this  as  in  anything  else;  but  given  past  de- 
mand and  present  consumption,  and  the 
successful  manufacturer  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ahead  what 
designs,  of  the  many  submitted  to  him,  will 
probably  sell.  New  discoveries  in  dyes,  fresh 
colors  and  new  objects  of  Interest  also  play 
their  part  and  decide  what  shall  be  the  notable 
feature  of  each  season. 

For  next  year,  so  far  as  the  manufacturers 
go,  this  is  as  good  as  settled.  The  patterns  of 
both  prints  and  brocades  for  the  gowns  of  next 
season  are  already  as  good  as  settled  by  that 
book  of  fate,  the  manufacturers'  advance  sam- 
ple book.  But  here  the  second  factor  comes 
into  play  in  that  small  group  of  artists  in 
dress  who  can  design  a  new  costume.  Capacity 
for  design  in  dress  is  as  rare  as  a  like  capacity 
in  any  other  field.  Every  woman  knows  how 
few  are  the  dressmakers  who  can  give  "style" 
to  a  gown  when  the  fashion  is  already  estab- 
lished; but  the  number  of  people  the  world 
over  who  can  create  a  new  fashion  is  so  small 
that  they  can  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
There  are  doubtless  unknown  Worths  pining  in 
Oshkosh;  but  rare  as  the  capacity  is,  it  can 
only  be  exercised  in  the  centers  of  fashion,  be- 
cause only  there  can  a  new  style  affect  the 
world.  Here  comes  in  the  third  factor,  the 
I'uling  influence  of  the  world  of  fashion  at 
London  and  Paris.  This  is  determined  by  the 
gener&l  condition  and  color  of  society.  This 
influence  was  garish  and  meritricious  under 


NATIVES  OF  HONDURAS  WHO  ARE  AT  HOME 
ON  LAND  OR  IN  THE  WATER. 

"The  Caribs  of  British  Honduras,"  said 
Frank  Fisher,  "are  a  peculiar  people,  and,  un- 
like other  natives  of  the  tropics,  do  ^ot  min- 
gle with  the  whites,  holding  aloof,  for  that 
matter,  from  the  other  natives. 

"Originally  from  Africa,  they  still  maintain 
their  tribal  relations  and  singular  customs. 
Physically  they  are  .a  fine  race,  being  coal- 
hlack  and  very  muscular.  Their  language  is 
harsh  and  guttural,  its  vocabulary  consisting 
of  only  about  seven  hundred  words.  They 
can  count  up  to  three  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
above  that  number  count  in  French.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  learn  their  language.  They 
are  nomadic,  and  go  from  place  to  place  along 
the  coast.  Some  families  have  half  a  dozen 
homes  in^s  many  villages.  Some  of  the  young 
women  are  comparatively  good  looking,  and 
all  have  a  most  graceful  and  erect  carriage. 
They  carry  water-pitchers  on  their  heads  very 
skilfully. 

"The  women  do  all  the  work,  and  carry  bur- 
dens on  their  backs  that  would  crack  the  ver- 
tebra of  a  strong  white  man.  The  men  are 
idlers.  The  women  have  no  standing  in  the 
family  relations,  and  the  wife  does  not  eat 
with  her  husband,  nor  do  any  of  the  females 
with  the  men.  They  are  as  much  at  home  in 
the  water  as  on  land,  and  the  women  paddle 
the  dugout  canoes.  The  babies  learn  to  swim 
almost  before  they  can  walk.  As  a  race  they 
are  wonderfully  cleanly,  bathing  several  times 
a  day,  and  when  the  morning's  work  Is  over, 
they  are  very  neat  in  their  scant  attire. 

"They  are  very  filial,  however,  and  when  one 
goes  fishing  the  first  fish  caught  is  for  the 
grandfather,  the  next  for  the  father,  and  so  on 
down  until  the  fisherman  comes  to  himself. 
They  will  not  sell  their  fish  to  the  whites  or 
other  natives  until  their  own  families  are 
supplied.  In  brief,  they  are  one  of  the  few 
races  in  the  world  who  have  refused  to  inter- 
mingle with  other  people. 

"British  Honduras  is  a  crown  colony,  and  of 
its  30,000  population  there  are  about  three  hun- 
dred whites,  mainly  English.  There  is  an 
American  colony  of  about  twenty  people  at 
Toledo,  engaged  in  sugar  growing  and  rum 
making.  They  are  mainly  from  Kentucky, 
and  it  is  a  prosperous  colony.  The  colony  is 
healthful  for  a  tropical  country,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  case  of  yellow-fever  for  several 
years.  The  principal  product  is  mahogany, 
and  it  will  be  years  before  the  forests  are  ex- 
hausted. Great  quantities  of  logwood  are  also 
shipped  to  Europe.  "We  ship  only  bananas 
and  plantains  to  the  United  States,  shipping 
last  year  723,000  bunches  of  bananas  to  New 
Orleans.  The  great  problem  with  us  is  labor, 
and  we  import  natives  from  the  West  Indies. 
We  need  immigration,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ma- 
loney,  tie  governor,  is  a  very  progressive  man 
and  is  doing  much  to  bring  us  to  the  notice  of 
the  world.  We  have  no  railroads  beyond  a 
tramway  drawn  by  mules,  penetrating  plan- 
tations for  about  six  miles.  There  is  not  a 
telegraph  instrument  or  line  in  the  province, 
and  only  a  short  telephone  line  between  gov- 
ernment buildings.  We  have  no  money  of  our 
own,  but  use  the  silver  of  surrounding  repub- 
lics, which  is  so  depreciated  that  85  in  Amer- 
ican money  is  equal  to  S8.60  of  the  money  in 
use." — TVashinffton  Evening  Star. 


DON'T  SEE  TOO  MUCH. 

Very  miserable  people  are  those  who  go 
through  the  world  seeing  too  much.  They 
plume  themselves  upon  their  ability,  and 
proclaim  everywhere  the  wonderful  secrets 
their  sharpsightedness  has  discovered.  They 
find  out  small  delinquencies  and  trifling 
oflenses  of  friends,  neighbors  and  servants. 
We  are  not  at  all  obliged  to  them  for  what 
they  reveal.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  contin- 
ually trembling  lest  our  own  pet  sin  be  brought 
to  light,  or  our  friend's  dear  little  secret  weak- 
ness exposed. 

It  is  not  hard  to  gain  much  peace  of  mind 
by  studying  the  art  of  judiciously  shutting 
our  eyes.  Let  us  refuse  to  see  too  much  of 
other  people's  errors  and  mistakes.  Nay, 
more,  let  us  refuse  to  see  anything  except  what 
we  wish  to  see.  The  way  is  clear,  the  circum- 
stances are  fortunate,  people  are  well-meaning 
and  industrious,  happiness  abounds,  and  we 
ourselves  are  on  the  high  road  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

A  fool's  paradise,  you  say?  Perhaps.  But  I 
doubt  if  a  fool's  paradise  is  not  better  than  the 
heaven  of  the  people  who  would  carry  thither 
microscopes  that  they  might  discover  its  pos- 
sible imperfections.— Sarper'i  Bazar. 

COUNTERFEIT  GEMS. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  greater  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
skill  is  exercised  in  imitating  money  or  in 
counterfeiting  precious  stones.  But  there  is 
this  marked  and  essential  diflference  between 
the  two  processes:  the  one  is  a  crime,  and  the 
other  is  a  lawful  industry  of  large  dimensions, 
in  which  capital  and  scientific  knowledge  are 
openly  and  liberally  Invested. 

In  fact,  if  counterfeit  diamonds  or  other 
gems  were  worn  avowedly  for  what  they  are, 
no  one  would  have  just  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  them.  For  they  are,  after  all,  not  a  rude 
nor  even  a  cheap  product,  save  by  comparison 
with  the  rare  and  costly  originals  which  they 
so  nearly  resemble.  They  are  glass,  but  not 


The  Crystal  Glass  Can 

Creamery* 

Is  the  only  one  bordering  upon  perfection.  The  best  is 
economical  and  by  investigation  your  judgement  will 
guide  you  to  the  Crystal.  It  is  the  best,  and  the  World's 
best.  If  your  local  Hardware  Dealer  does  not  keep  them, 
write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  State  plainly,  your 
Name,  County  and  State. 

Tbe  CRYSTAL  GREAAERY  60. 
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common  glass.  Instead  of  sea  sand  or  white 
quartz,  the  clearest  rock  crystal  is  the  base  of 
their  composition,  constituting  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Of  the  other  fifty  per  cent, 
nearly  half  is  carbonate  of  soda,  to  which  are 
added  saltpeter,  red  lead  and  calcined  borax, 
the  mass  being  finely  powdered,  melted  in  a 
crucible  and  slowly  cooled.  For  gems  other 
than  diamonds  there  are  coloring  materials  of 
appropriate  tints  and  shades — peroxide  of 
manganese  and  Cassius  purple  for  rubies,  ox- 
ide of  iron  for  emeralds,  oxide  of  cobalt  for 
sapphires,  and  so  on.  The  glass  is  produced 
in  a  sheet,  or  plate,  and  the  stones — not  exact- 
ly precious  as  the  term  is  understood  when 
thus  applied,  yet  almost  deserving  to  be 
called  so  in  view  of  the  care,  patience  and 
dexterity  which  are  required  in  their  man- 
ufacture—are cut  from  the  plate,  and  sent 
forth  to  dazzle  and  delude  mankind. — 2Iechan- 
ical  Seu  s. 

THE  LIBBY  PRISON  WAR  MUSEUM. 

Of  the  many  attractions  outside  of  the 
world's  fair  in  Chicago,  there  are  but  few  in 
which  there  is  so  much  interest  centered  as 
there  is  in  the  Libby  prison  war  museum.  In 
1S89  this  celebrated  prison  was  removed  from 
Richmond  to  Chicago  and  converted  into  a 
war  museum.  The  project  was  undertaken  by 
a  syndicate  of  the  best-known  business  men 
of  the  city,  whose  enterprise  was  conceived  In 
a  commercial  spirit,  but  has  attained  a 
national  reputation.  A  project  such  as  this 
was  never  before  heard  of.  To  move  a  brick 
and  stone  building  the  size  of  Llbby  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  across  rivers  and 
moimtains,  was  an  enterprise  that  many  of 
the  best-known  contractors  in  the  West  re- 
fused to  undertake  at  any  price.  But  the  move 
was  made  with  success.  Then  the  famous  old 
structure  was  filled  with  war  material  that 
represents  the  work;  of  a  lifetime  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  half  a  million  dollars.  The  great 
collection  is  conceded  to  be  second  to  none  in 
the  country,  and  includes  much  of  the  most 
valuable  material  that  the  greatest  civil  war 
the  •world  has  ever  known  has  left  to  poster- 
ity. The  collection  includes  thousands  and 
thousands  of  relics  of  every  description,  many 
of  which  form  important  links  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  The  old  building  itself  is 
fraught  with  interesting  memories,  and  the 
story  of  the  celebrated  tunnel  escape  of  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1S64,  never  fails  to  interest  the  visitors. 
One  hundred  and  nine  Union  officers  made 
their  escape  through  that  tunnel,  which 
formed  one  of  the  most  thrilling  events  in  the 
history  of  the  war. 

NOVEL  NEWSPAPER. 

A  novel  newspaper  is  receiving  a  trial  at 
Budapest.  The  latest  news  of  every  sort  is 
sent  out  from  a  central  office  by  telephone  to 
the  subscribers,  who  pay  for  this  intelligence, 
the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  a  month. 

At  the  central  office  of  this  novel  newspaper 
there  are  two  departments,  a  regular  editorial 
office  which  receives  the  telegraphic  and  oral 
messages,  and  works  them  up  into  leaders  or 
paragraphs ;  and  a  special  telephonic  publish- 
ing department,  from  which  experienced 
speakers  transmit  through  the  instruments 
the  contents  of  the  manuscripts  delivered  from 
hour  to  hour  by  the  first  department. 

Two  languages  are  used— German  and  Hun- 
garian. The  news  includes  stock  exchange 
quotations,  financial  articles,  reports  of  all 
sorts  of  entertainments,  book  reviews,  and 
paragraphs  on  miscellaneous  topics  such  as 
are  found  in  an  ordinary  newspaper. 

The  subscribers  who  receive  the  news  have 
on  their  walls  a  wooden  tablet,  from  which 
are  suspended  two  tubes  long  enough  to  reach 
their  ears,  even  if  they  are  lounging  in  easy- 
chairs  or  lying  in  bed. 

The  service  of  this  truly  unique  newspaper 
begins  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
lasts  until  nine  in  the  evening.  The  novelty 
has  so  far  had  great  success. 


THE  DEVOTION  OF  A  CANINE  MOTHER. 

Half  a  dozen  small  boys,  a  shepherd  dog  and 
her  five  puppies,  and  a  box  of  matches  caused 
a  five-hundred-dollar  fire  in  Allegheny. 

The  dog  and  her  puppies  were  kept  in  a  va- 
cant stall  in  the  rear  of  George  W.  Evans'  liv- 
ery and  feed  stables  on  East  street  near  Elm 
street,  and  the  boys  were  looking  at  the  pups 
through  a  knot  hole  in  the  side  of  the  building, 
and  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  them,  held 
lighted  matches  to  the  knot  hole.  One  of  the 
lighted  matches  fell  through  the  knot  hole 
into  the  straw  in  the  stall  and  set  it  on  fire. 
The  boy.s,  seeing  the  blaze,  ran  away  for  fear, 
and  did  not  give  the  alarm.  The  fire  was  dis- 
covered by  a  policeman. 

When  the  fire  broke  out  the  mot^ier  of  the 
puppies  made  a  heroic  effort  to  save  her  off- 
spring, and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  all  to 
a  place  of  safety  except  one,  which  was  roast- 
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ed  alive.  She  had  to  leap  over  a  high  harrier 
to  get  out  of  the  stall,  and  the  last  one  she  car- 
ried out  was  all  ablaze  when  she  sprang  from 
the  flames  with  it  in  her  mouth.  Her  grief  at 
not  being  able  to  rescue  the  last  was  evident, 
and  she  had  to  be  held  to  keep  her  from  rush- 
ing back  into  the  flames  for  it.— Pittstmrgh 
Dispatcli. 

WHAT  FOR? 

"What  is  woman  for?"  was  asked  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, in  Saratoga.  The  New  York  Sun  makes 
this  reply : 

"She  is  for  soul,  for  thought,  for  love,  for 
bewitchment,  for  romance,  for  beauty  and  for 
man.  She  is  for  this  world  and  for  other 
worlds.  She  is  for  all  time  and  after  time. 
She  is  for  memory  and  for  hope.  She  is  for 
dreams  beauteous.  She  is  for  poetry  and  art. 
She  Is  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  human  imag- 
ination. She  is  for  the  household  and  her 
mate.  She  is  for  everything  that  is  worth 
anything.  She  is  for  life.  She  is  for  faith. 
She  is  for  earth  and  heaven.  She  is  for  sum- 
mer and  for  winter.  She  is  for  the  glory  of 
the  world,  which  would  be  intolerable  with- 
out her.  She  is  for  delicacy  and  daintiness. 
She  is  for  youth,  for  middle  age,  for  old  age. 
She  is  for  the  merry-hearted  and  for  the 
weary-footed.  She  is  for  light.  She  is  the 
crown  of  creation,  the  consummate  master- 
piece of  nature.  It  was  Robert  Burns  who,  in 
an  hour  of  ecstasy,  sung :  ^ 

"Anld  nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  Mork  she  classes,  0! 
Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man. 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  01" 


THE  COST  OF  HERESY-HUNTING. 

"Heretics"  "are  pretty  expensive  luxuries, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
Briggs  trial.  The  mere  board  bills  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  recent  Presbyterian  general 
assembly  while  considering  the  case  amount- 
ed to  over  £13,000.  Rev.  Dr.  Bartlett,  chairman 
of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements  at 
"Washington,  figures  that  the  case  will  cost  the 
general  assembly  350,000,  while  It  is  said  that 
Col.  McCook  spent  820,000  out  of  his  own  pocket 
besides.  However,  such  prices  cannot  stand, 
for  very  few  will  be  found  making  the  heroic 
defense  in  the  future  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  put 
on  record.  In  fact,  according  to  present  indi- 
cations, the  general  assembly  will  soon  be 
able  to  get  all  the  heretics  It  wants  at  mere 
nominal  figures.— .Boston  Olobe, 
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HOW  GRANDMA  DANCED. 

Grandma  told  me  all  about  It; 
Told  me  so  I  couldn't  doubt  it, 
How  she  danced— my  grandma  danced — 

Long  ago. 
How  she  held  her  pretty  head, 
How  her  dainty  skirt  she  spread, 
How  she  turned  her  little  toes; 
Smiling  little  human  rose! 

Long  ago. 

Grandma's  hair  was  bright  and  sunny, 
Dimpled  cheek,  too — ah,  how  funny! 
Really,  quite  a  pretty  girl, 

Long  ago. 
Bless  her!  why,  she  wears  a  cap, 
Grandma  does,  and  takes  a  nap 
Every  single  day ;  and  yet 
Grandma  danced  the  minuet, 

Long  ago. 

Now  she  Bits  there  rocking,  rocking. 
Always  knitting  grandpa's  stocking 
(Every  girl  was  taught  to  knit 

Long  ago) ; 
Yet  her  figure  Is  so  neat, 
I  can  almost  see  her  now 
Bending  to  her  partner's  bow, 

Long  ago. 

Grandma  says  o^ir  modern  Jumping, 
Hopping,  rushing,  whirling,  bumping. 
Would  have  shocked  the  gentle  folk, 

Long  ago. 
No— they  moved  with  stately  grace. 
Everything  in  proper  place ; 
Gliding  slowly  forward,  (£l<.ii 
Slowly  courtesying  back  again. 

Long  ago. 

Slodern  ways  are  quite  alarming, 
Grandma  says ;  but  boys  were  charming- 
Girls  and  boys  I  mean,  of  course- 
Long  ago. 
Bravely  modest,  grandly  shy— 
What  if  all  of  us  should  try 
Just  to  feel  like  those  who  met 
In  their  graceful  minuet. 
Long  ago? 

With  the  minuet  in  fashion. 

Who  could  fly  into  a  passion? 

All  would  wear  the  calm  they  wore 

Long  ago. 
In  time  to  come,  if  I  perchance 
Should  tell  my  grandchild  of  our  dance, 
I  should  really  like  to  say: 
"We  did,  dear,  in  some  such  way. 

Long  ago." 


SAVED  BY  SUNSHINE. 

I  think  the  superb  health  of  my  family 
is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  habit  we 
have  of  almost  living-  in  sunshine.  Every 
bright  day  all  of  the  shutters  are  open,  and 
the  entire  house  gets  the  benefit  of  sun- 
light. It  drives  away  dampness,  mold, 
microbes  and  blue-devils,  and  puts  us  aU 
in  good  humor  and  health.  I  cannot  im- 
agine good  sanitary  conditions  and  dark- 
ness. Even  my  cellar  is  as  light  as  I  can 
possibly  make  it,  and  whatever  fruit  and 
delicacies  need  to  be  shut  away  from  light 
I  put  in  close  cupboards  or  covered  boxes. 
I  have  sheets  of  canvas  that  can  be  thrown 
over  them  before  they  are  put  away,  and 
always  take  pains  so  to  arrange  my  stores 
that  nothing  will  be  injured  by  an  abun- 
dance of  light.  People  who  live  in  badly- 
lighted  apartments  have  little  color  and 
less  health.  I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  spend 
my  days  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom. — New 
York  Ledger. 


ALWAYS  ROOM  FOR  DISCOVERY. 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  material  prog- 
ress of  the  age,  our  wonderful  inventions 
and  the  great  discoveries  that  are  destined 
to  be  of  untold  benefit  to  man,  that  it  is 
well  sometimes  to  take  a  look  through  the 
big  end  of  the  field-glass  and  see  how  little 
really  has  been  accomplished  in  compar- 
ison with  what  remains  to  be  done.  For 
in  truth  we  have  but  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  globe  to  a  very  small  extent.  The 
north  temperate  zone  alone  has  begun  to 
be  developed,  and  it  is  only  a  beginning — 
the  wastes  of  Siberia  still  lying  practically 
uncultivated — while  the  south  temperate 
zone  and  the  tropics  are  scarcely  touched, 
with  their  untold  wealth  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products,  besides  the  undoubted 
mineral  resources  which  they  contain. 

The  new  process  of  cheapening  alum- 
inum, one  of  the  largest  components  of  the 
earth's  crust,  brings  into  the  field  of  indus- 
trial activities  a  substance  which  is  des- 
tined to  work  a  revolution  in  mechanics 
and  the  applied  sciences.  Who  knows 
what  other  uses  may  be  found  for  the  com- 
monest materials  lying  at  our  feet?  The 
lesson  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  always  room 
for  discovery  and  that  we  are  nowhere  near 
the  exhaustion  point  of  the  eai'th's  re- 
sauces.— Y.  Herald. 


It  isn't  so  far  out  of  the  way'Vhen  the 
little  ones  ask  for  "some  more  spanked 
cream,"  meaning  whipped  cream. 


SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  LACE.  ' 

It  is  well  to  be  up  on  lace  lore  this  season, 
for  with  the  revival  of  the  genteel,  old- 
time  decoration  comes  a  demand  for  some 
idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
patterns  for  which  one  pays  such  fabulous 
prices. 

In  the  first  place,  all  real  lace  is  hand- 
made lace,  and  is  easily  detected  from  the 
machine-woven  imitation,  because  the 
meshes  in  the  genuine  are  apt  to  be  irreg- 
ular, while  the  other  is  uniform  in  weave. 

The  net  of  the  lace  is  called  by  lace- 
makers  the  reseau,  the  pattern  is  the  fleur, 
and  it  is  in  the  shape  of  these  meshes  that 
lace  distinctions  appear.  The  square  or 
diamond-shaped  mesh  is  used  in  Valen- 
ciennes, the  six-sided  mesh  in  point  d'Alen- 
con,  and  Chantilly  and  point  de  Paris  laces 
have  an  odd  mesh  of  four-sided  big  holes, 
with  triangular  holes  between. 

Now,  the  chief  difference  between  the 
pillow  and  needle  laces,  which  are  made  in 
but  two  ways,  one  with  the  pins  and  bob- 
bins, the  other  with  the  .  needle,  is  in  the 
way  the  fleur  or  pattern  is  worked  on  the 
net.  Needle  lace  has  a  distinctiveness  of 
outline  in  the  fleur,  because  the  pattern  is 
outlined  by  running  a  thread  in  and  out  of 
the  meshes  of  the  reseau.  If  the  outline  is 
to  be  very  much  in  relief,  as  in  point 
d'Alencon,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  needle 
laces,  the  outline  is  corded  in  with  horse- 
hair, and  then  the  pattern  made  by  filling 
in  the  outlines  with  a  sort  of  buttonhole  ' 
stitch,  making  a  rich  and  heavy  effect  like  1 
embroidery.  The  reseau  in  this  lace  is  com- 
plicated, too,  by  twisting  the  threads  of  the 
meshes  together  here  and  there  to  make 
bigger  holes,  and  thus  giving  a  variety 
to  the  mesh.  This  lace  is  made  piece  by 
piece,  the  pieces  joined  together  by  invis- 
ible seams.  Pillow  laces  have  a  flat,  smooth 
pattern  and  are  smooth  and  soft  in  out- 
line. 
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THE  SHATTERED  IDOL. 

Wbat  would§t  thou  ask  of  me,  my  love, 
My  queen,  adored  above  all  things 
On  earth, 

My  wondrous  love  to  show  and  prove 
And  how  I  full  appreciate 
Thy  worth. 

Oh,  ask  of  me,  dear  heart  and  true. 
Some  gift  of  which  we  know  there  is 

Great  dearth ; 
Some  token  ne'er  before  possessed 
Since  my  poor  heart  to  purest  love 

Gave  birth. 

Make  known  thy  wish,  be  not  afraid. 
Ask  in  all  soberness  and  not 

In  mirth. 
And  it  shall  be  my  every  aim 
To  grant  it— and  she  said  she'd  like 

The  earth. 


INCORRIGIBLE. 

THE  leading  directors  of  one  of  the 
manufacturing   corporations  of 
Lowell  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders to  cut  down  the  wages 
of  the  operatives,  and  one  of  the 
magnates  went  up  from  Boston 
to  see  about  it.  He  called  first  upon  the  agent 
of  oue  of  the  principal  mills,  whom  he  found 
in  his  office,  and  opened  the  subject. 

The  agent  listened  and  shook  his  head.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut 
down  wages  without  correspondingly  reducing 
the  hours  of  labor. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  chancing  at  that 
moment  to  glance  out  at  the  window,  "here 
comes  Molly  Pritchard.  She  is  a  leader  among 
the  operatives.  Her  opinion  might  be  worth 
something." 

Molly  was  accordingly  called  into  the  office; 
and  as  she  was  very  pretty  and  seemed  modest, 
the  gentleman  from  Boston  bowed  politely 
and  smiled. 

And  then  the  gentlemanly  director  stated  to 
her  the  case,  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  girls 
would  listen  to  reason,  and  submit  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 

Molly  said  she  could  only  speak  positively 
for  herself. 

"Well,  queried  the  director,  "what  do  you 
say  for  yourself?" 

"D'ye  mean  to  ask  me,  Mr.  Appleton,  if  I'll 
go  into  that  mill  again  and  work  for  less 
wages  than  I'm  getting  now?" 

"That  is  what  I  would  ask  you.  Miss  Pritch- 
ard." 

Molly's  look  was  defiant.  She  felt  that  she 
represented  not  an  individual,  but  a  suffering 
class. 

"Then,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  rtrong 
emphasis,  "before  I'd  do  it  I'd  see  you  and 
your  whole  graspin'  set  in  To-phi-et,pumpi?i' 
thunder  at  three  cents  a  clap!" 

Mr.  Appleton  returned  to  Boston  and  re- 
ported that  it  was  not  advisable  to  cut  down 
wages  at  that  time. 


THE  DUTIFOl  son. 

When  Phil  Sheridan  hud  assumed  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Valley,  and  the  move- 
ments betokened  that  hard  fighting  was  in 
prospect— in  fact,  when  it  had  become  certain 
that  the  new  commander  meant  to  attack  and 
grapple  with  the  foe— a  certain  young  staff 
officer,  of  General  Emory's  corps,  applied  for 
leave  of  absence,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his 
father,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  was  lying  at 
the  point  of  death.  When  the  petition 
reached  Emory's  hands  he  summoned  the 
officer  to  his  presence. 

"How  is  this,  sir?"  demanded  the  old  war- 
horse,  in  his  gruff,  crisp  way. 

The  applicant  restated  his  case.  His  father 
was  dying,  and  his  mother  had  sent  for  him 
to  come  home.  His  duty  as  a  son  led  him  to 
honor  and  revere  his  parents. 

"Aye,"  replied  Emory,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"you  honor  your  father  and  your  mother  thai 
your  days  may  be  lony  in  the  land ."' 

The  youth's  request  was  not  granted ;  and 
he  now  has  the  proud  satisfaction  of  telling 
that  he  fought  at  Opequan  and  at  Cedar  Creek. 


A  BROTHER'S  WAY. 

She— "No,  I  caonot  marry  you." 
He— "But  you  have  shown  me  so  much 
regard." 

She — "Yes,  I  respect  you  very  much;  I  will 
be  a  sister  to  you.   More  I  cannot  be." 
He— "But  you  will  be  a  sister  to  me?" 
She— "Yes,  gladly." 

He— "Then  just  bring  me  my  stick  and  hat, 
and  hold  my  overcoat  for  me— you  might  also 
brush  it.  Do'noi,"wear  that  horrid  little  apron 
any  more.  Be  a  very  good  girl  and  I  may 
take  you  to  the  theater  some  uight  next  week. 
Here  is  a  kiss  for  you  in  the  meantime." 

She— "What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

He— "I  am  merely  taking  up  my  part  of 
brother."— yanAree  Blade. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  ASTHMATICS. 

We  observe  that  the  Kola  plant,  found  on 
the  Congo  river.  West  Africa,  is  now  in  reach 
of  sufferers  from  Asthma.  As  before  an- 
nounced, this  new  discoverv  is  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma.  You  can  make  trial  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free,  by  addressing  a  postal  card  to 
the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  ll&l  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  are  sending  out  large  trial  c<ises 
free  by  mall,  to  sufferers. 


NAILED  HIS  LEG. 

It  was  absence  of  mind  that  made  the  putch 
cooper  head  himself  into  his  hogshead,  where 
he  would  have  stayed  if  the  neighbors  had 
not  heard  him  call  through  the  bunghole. 
But  what  caused  another  mistake  was  absence 
of  feeling;  an  absence  common  to  artificial 
limbs.  The  Ausonia  Senliyiel  tells  this  droll 
story: 

Anson  S  ,  of  Sheltou  Center,  a  wooden- 
legged  veteran,  set  to  work  to  make  a  frame 
for  the  support  of  his  tomato- vines.  To  keep 
the  posts  steady  while  nailing  the  slats  he 
placed  his  left,  or  wooden,  leg  against  them, 
and  drove  the  nails  home  with  a  vim.  After 
nailing  one  end  he  started  to  go  to  the  next 
post,  but  to  his  surprise  found  he  could  not 
move.  Visions  of  paralysis  flashed  over  his 
mind,  but  on  examining  carefully  he  found 
he  had  driven  the  nail  through  slat  and  post 
into  his  wooden  leg,  and  that  he  was  nailed 
fast  to  the  tomato-frame. 


.  AN  INSIDIOUS  TROUBLE. 

"An'  how  is  Moike,  Mrs.  Herlihy?"  inquired 
one  of  that  lady's  neighbors.  "Pore  b'y, 
phwat  does  the  doctor  say  to  his  loongs?" 

"He  say's  there's  niver  a  thing  the  matther 
wid  Moike's  loongs  now,"  replied  Mrs.  Her- 
lihy, "but  he  ain't  denyin'  they've  got  the 
laste  might  av  a  iindincy." 

"Wurra,  wurra,  an'  is  that  so!"  exclaimed 
the  neighbor,  dolefully;  and  then,  after  a 
short  pause  she  asked  deferentially,  "an' 
phwat  is  a  'tindincy,'  Mrs.  Herlihy  dear?" 

"A  tindincy,"  responded  Mrs.  Herlihy,  with 
solemnity,  "is  a  thing  that  ain't  to  be  shpoke 
av  loightly ;  it's  where  what  ain't  so  alriddy  is 
loikely  to  come  on  ye  unbeknownst  at  anny 
minut!" 

"Pore  Moike, '  pore  b'y!"  ejaculated  the 
visitor  with  a  dubious  shake  of  her  head,  and 
she  departed  to  spread  the  news  of  Moike's 
mysterious  ailment. 

A  HINT. 

The  following  poem  won  for  its  author,  the 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Jfomitain  Celt,  the  prize  of 
$1,000  offered  for  the  best  appeal  poem  to  news- 
paper readers  to  pay  up  their  subscriptions: 
"  Lives  of  poor  men  oft  remind  us  honest  men 
won't  stand  no  chance;  the  more  we  work 
there  grow  behind  us  bigger  patches  on  our 
pants.  On  our  pants,  once  new  and  glossy, 
now  are  stripes  of  different  hue,  all  because 
subscribers  linger  and  don't  pay  us  what  is 
due.  Then  let  us  be  up  and. doing;  send  in 
your  mite,  however  small,  or  when  the  snow 
of  winter  strikes  us,  we  shall  have  no  pants 
at  all." 

Lives  of  such  men  still  remind  us, 
We  might  make  this  life  sublime. 

By  writing  up  such  silly  doggerel 
For  a  thousand  dollars  a  time. 


MONEY  IN  IT. 

Benevolent  gentleman — "My  little  boy,  have 
you  no  better  Way  to  spend  this  beautiful 
Sabbath  afternoon  than  by  standing  in  front 
of  the  gate  idling  away  j  our  time?" 

Boy — "I  ain't  idling  away  my  time.  There's 
a  chump  inside  with  my  sister  who  is  paying 
me  a  quarter  an  hour  to  watch  for  pop." — Zi/e. 


REVENGE. 

Slimson— "What,  Willie!  you  haven't  been 
fighting  with  Bobbie  Bingo,  have  you?  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  we  were  over  there  to 
dinner." 

Willie— "That's  the  trouble.  He  tried  to  lick 
me  because  I  accepted  the  second  piece  of  pie 
his  mother  offered  me." 


CERTAINLY  NOT. 

Jack — "They  say  at  the  last  moment  Miss 
Pursey  gave  her  hand  to  and  married  the 
groom." 

Jess — "Oh,  dear  me,  how  terribly  shocking!" 

Jack— "Oh,  I  don't  know ;  you  wouldn't  have 
had  her  marry  the  best  man,  would  you?" 
—Truth. 

PARTICULAR. 

Lady  of  the  house  (to  tramp  asking  for  a 
bite)— "Can  you  saw  wood?" 

Tramp — "No,  I  was  taught  to  say,  'Can  you 
see  wood,'  or,  'I  see  wood;'  but  'I  can  saw 
wood'  is  bad  grammar,  and  I  don't  use  that 
expression.  "—Truth . 

IT  MADE  A  DIFFERENCE. 

Mrs.  Cumso — "I  wouldn't  criticise  the  singer 
so  severely  if  I  were  you.  He  is  doing  his 
best." 

Mr.  Cumso— "Oh,  in  that  case  it's  all  right. 
1  was  afraid  he  was  doing  his  worst." 


[HILL'S  GUIDE ^ 


FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  TM* 

EARTH  TO 

CHICAGO  and  the  "World's 
FAIB 


32  JIaps,  359  Illustrations,  500 
Columns  of  Reading  Matter. 
Every  word  Or! bI nal.lSt  rlk- 
ilner  and  Practical.  Cost  and 
means  of  Transportation  from 
Everywhere  to  Chlcaeo. 
All  that  refers  to  Comrort, 
iQstrDCtlon  and  Amuse- 
ment while  in  Chicago, given 
in  full  Best  and  Only  Se- 
llable Oulde! 

A  GEM  OF  THI  PNINTin-S  ART 

Paper.  25c;'cioth,  50c;  Russia  Leather,  Full  Gilt,$l. 

LAIRD  &  LEE.  publishers.  263  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

If  afflicted  with 
suit  eyea  use 


is  an  arbitrary  word  used  to  designate  the 
only  bow  (ring)  which  cannot  be  pulled  off 
the  watch. 


ISOOSCBAP 


I  prCTUEBa,  ADTO.  TEESK3  ft  BIDDLS9 
SO  STTLES  0?  CABD3  2c,  H  PaSt-BNT 
rA£DU  *  CO.,  MOiflOWSS^  COKii, 


FREf 


^  ^  CAfiCa^0TT0E3.    GAMES,    PUZZLES.  *c. 
gUJIB  AGPS  rULL  OUTFIT  AND 'fSTS  KING,  J  CTSl 
^  TUIILfi  BaoS.  HfQ.  CO^  TOTOKMT,  COKH. 


CARDS  FOR  1893 


■aAyPKIilF.I.I)  FCB.  CO.  uiUZ.OBUJk 


WONDERFUL! 


Send  10  cents  to  FEAlfK  HAXEISON 
Boaton,  &1&33.,  and  s««  what  you  will  get 


ONLY 


T£K.£GRAJPB  CO.  in  the  U.  S.  taking 

Btudenli.  Writ*  us.  City  Telegraph  Co.,  Owosso,  UieX 


Here'stheidea  ^ 


OUR  DIP  l^eedle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
Z,  best   Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 

Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 


E3 


The  bow  has  a  groove 
on  each  end.  A  collar 
runs  down  inside  the 
pendant  (stem)  and 
fits  into  the  grooves, 
^ — v^^^'~~-^  firmly  locking  the 
~— --  bow  to  the  pendant, 

^  '  ■     •  '""^^      so  that  it  cannot  be 
pulled  or  twisted  off. 


$25 


A  WFFIf  GT^AEASTEED  Ladies  for  writing 
M  iiLLIV  athome.  Send  addressed  stamped  en- 
velope toMissE  the!  A.  Sprague.SouthBend.Ind. 


IS' 


CIIPTnDV  DDIPCO  Sewing  Machines 

rAli  I UKT  rlflbto  $8.78 to $19.88. 

Only  10  per  cent. aboT.  cost.  Shipped  on  approval .  20pagecata- 
Wiguefm.  CHICAUU  SXWaeBACUISE  CO.,thlaso,lmsi>lai 


It  positively  prevents  the  loss  of  the 
watch  by  theft,  and  avoids  injury  to  it  from 
dropping. 

IT  CAN  ONLY  BE  HAD  with 
Jas.  Boss  Filled  or  other  watch 
cases  bearing  this  trade  mark  

All  watch  dealers  sell  them  without  extra  cost. 
Ask  your  jeweler  for  pamphlet,  or  send  to 
the  manufacturers. 

Keystone  Watch  Case  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


P  B  e  e        KOT  b* 

r  n  B  B  from  • 
cigar,  hftlda  .  larf*  pipe  fall 
of  tob&eeo  asd  will  laft  for 


Th^Asliestos 

Teftrx.  bendiuceniilorS  montlu  trislfob.  to  Fine  Msrutis*,  tltwitpul 
bj  reWramiU.    £.  f.  WA60:(,  f  UB„  132  CHCKCH  ST.,  MW^XOaS- 

PRINTING  OFFICE  FREE 

AUrE«  font  of  Type  (orerS  A)  with  Hold«T,  IndtUbl* 
Ink,  Piid,  Tweezers,  eic>,  eoznpletein  aekt  ease.  Bottlineo 
Ibrker,  C^rdPrioter.  etc.  E«siU&rPriao50o.  Stndoal; 
25cts.forl6  p^gs  picture  knd  3tor7  pkp«r  0D»  jeuftBd 
rec«iTeaUthe&boTerKX£uidpo*ip&id.  JLF.KA60N, 
Foblijties.  133  CmiSCa  fil^I.liZW  lOfiK  QIXZ* 


BICYCLE 


TO  A>T  BOY  OE  6IKI. 

under  IS  jeufl  ofage  who  will  work  for 
us  after  KhooL  NO  MONEY  NEEDED. 
S*Dd  tfc;««iT.  U.A.  CCaTIfl  &  CO.. 
iSW£ST  gm^'OZ  eT.,CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HAVE  YOU 

hadoDe  of  these  ric^  warranted  aoUd 
g:old?  Over  8000  girls  have  bad  one  uid 
we  are  ready  to  give  away  10,000  more, 

Fp  r  C  for  a  few  houTB  work  among 
_  __   n  C  C    your  friende.  Wriuatooce. 

ASSOCIATlOXj  369  Dearborn  St.Ohlc&ffo,XU. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


SOc.  MADEIN  A 
MINUTE!  Efyoa 
will  harg  up'  in  tii« 
P.  O.,  or  Bome  pablio 
pUce,  the  two  Bbov 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immenee  Catalogae  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  HiKPEE  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


$300 


to  b«  pajd  for  d^ciribotin;  eimlATi  hi  jimi  e«aDt7  our  tdg 
adTeniMrs.  HU5TLEES  eocIoM  9t*mp  fbr  kboia  work. 
ADVSaTBERS  BDB£^D,  63  BBOADWAT,  NEW  YOES. 


bills  that  we  send,  we  w^:!!  eive  you  a  50c.  cert^  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  bilia.  This  will  trouble  you  cbout 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at 

orSioOpermonth, letuskoow.  Wepay  inadvance. 
GiANTOXIE  CO.,   21    Willow  St.  Auflusta,  Ma. 


S9 


A  DAY.  5<1  fast  eelline  specialties.  Big 
profits  to  agents.  Ereryoody  buys.  Bicy- 
cles, etc.  "Write  quick.  Bos  29,  Holly,  Mich. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


HOUSEHOLD   ARTICLES.   Agents  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.   Cline  3Ifs.  Co., 

67  W.  AVashington  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

T  AT^TTTQ  make  S20  weekly  writing  for  me  at 
*AIXXJl.X^^  bome-  If  conTenient  enclose  stamp. 
yp  canvassing.  HISS  RUTH  CHESTER,  SOUTH  BEND.  IMP. 

I  A  nV  Uf  A  MTCn  To  act  as  State  Agent  for  the 
LHUT  flHil  I  CU  Famous  Eazeline.  a  positive 
cure  for  all  female  diseases. Ten  days'  treatmentFEEE. 
Address  DR.  DOUGLAS  S  CO..  South  Bend,  Ind..  U.  S.  A. 

A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESS&aim 

at  Home.   Instmctioiis  free  toladyreaders.  Sendstampw 
Ofo  humbug),   aiBS.  J.  A.  Boxl5*  Anna,  Ohio. 

CASNOT  be  told  from  a 
1  cJear.      Made  of  aabegtoa. 

 ,  ..     Hjoldi  a  large  pipeful  of  w- 

bacco.    Luts  for  years,   sampi-:  by  miU  jptli  agent  a  cacalogae,  luc  u» 
stampa.    NEW  ENQLA>'D  PIPE  CO..  Norwalk,  Coan. 

I  a  n  I  willing  to  Assist  us  in  writing,  mailing  ad* 
LAlll  CO  dreiaing  etrcolars  %\  their  homes,  average $3  & 
day.  N'o  caorusing.  For  terms,  send  self-addressed  aud 
stamped  envelope.  Opera  Toilet  Oo.(incorp.}  So.Beud,Iiid* 

Wanted  in  every  ooanty  to  sell  and 
sppointagenta  forTheWorld' S 

Fair  Album-Atlas  and 
Chicago  Illustrated.  Big 

C.  Ropp  i  Son3, 199  Kaadolpli  St.,  Chicago. 


that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 
dress immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  $3,000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  mak& 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary:  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  "VTrite  to-day.  Mention  this  paper, 
B.C.  ALLEN  (fc  CO.,  Box  1013,  Anfimsta,  Ale, 


PRINTING  OFFICE  I5<^ 


General  Agents 

moDey.  Xe"^  plan.  Get  .pTrnq— —      ^n^.-n  i- 1 


A  ^\  HI  A  T5o  Good  Kitchen  com- 
A^lBlv  I  9 aplete  without  our  Ro. 
tary  Biscuit  &  Cake  Cutters.  5  styles.  Samples  of 
round  and  square  by  mail  25cts.ExclusiTe  territory, 
ColiuiblsSpee.  aifg.  Co.,32~10 1.JeffersonSt., Chicago 


,  We  want  a  man  in  every  county,  at  once. 
Eiperieuce  unnecessary.  Salary  and  ex- 
penses deposited  in  Tour  banK  every  15 

I  days.  MEDO-ELECTEO  CO.Cinclnnali.O, 


A 


CENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  C0M:>IISSI0N,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasingr  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
SjO  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Mf  g  Co.,  X98,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


A  Urge  font  of  Type  (oTwiA)  with  Pigorea, 
Holder,  Indelible  Ink,  Pad,  Tveexera,  Corkjcre*, 
etc ,  13  ahown  in  cat,  oomplete  in  neat  caM.  Bett 
Linen  Marker,  Card  PrinUr,  etc.  Repilar  Price  50c 
Sample  postpaid  fcir  15c.  to  introduce,  with  CaV- 
alome  oflOW  new  articles.  CAT.  PRES. 
I>GKES0Ll&Bro.65  CorUaBfltSUN.Tatr 


4. 111.1. 4141 4. 4. 4, 4, 4, 4, 4.  ,1,4, 41 41 4, 4,^^ 

I  A  PRESENT.  I 

*  O  EXD  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  T 

*  <^  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING* 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-boS3 or ra&* 
iju  bing:  needed.  We  want  you  toshowittoyourfriend8,iii 


*N.  T  LAIJNDRT  WORSS.  80  Murray  Street,  N.T.  * 

4>  4.  ifi  ifi  4iii<  4>  >i<  If  4"i< « >i«I<  4<   !»  «  «  « !»  «  « liiiii  4> 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

CleatLses   and  beaatifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  giowtli. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  G-ray 

Hair  to  its  Youtliful  Color, 
Cures  scalp  diseases  4:  hair  ialling. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Draggista 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

Should  take  TRILENE  TABLETS  (Eeg.)  The  only 
safe  cure  for  Stoutness.   An  English  Countess  writes: 
Your  TahJets  act  admirahly.''''    feend  75  cents  to  The 
TEILENE  CO..  134  Tan  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  DL 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
T.  CassgrecD  Sfj.  Co.,  134  Tan  Euren  St.,  Chicago,  niinois 


LADIES 


DESIRING  Hoan 

EMPLOYMENT. 

I  such  as  mailing-  circulars,  ad 
'  dressing  envelopes,  etc..  "win 
make  $20  a  week.  WorJi  steady.    So  Caai-asslng.  Reply 
own  handwriting  with   addressed  and  stamped 
BHvelope  to  Woman's  Co»OperaUTe  Toilet  Co.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

NSUMPTION 

SURELY  CURED. 

To  THE  Editoe — Please  inform  your  readei-s 
that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  oi 
my  remedy  free  to  aay  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption  if  they  ^\t11  send  me  theii 
express  and  post  office  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A-  Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  Yorfc 


p  ■  V    rni  l/C  reduced,  15  lbs. 

H  I     r  wuna  a  month :  any  one 
g   MM  I      can  make  remedy  at  home. 

•  ■      Miss  M.Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

says,  "I  lost  43 lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  Ko 
starving.No  sickness. Particulars  (sealed) 
,2c.HALL  JtCO.,B.,Box40A,ST.Locis,Mo. 

MnCCT  Dll  I  On  earth  for  Constipation,  Liver  or 
DLO  I  FILL  Kidney  trouble.  Headache,  etc.,  is 
Hetrick's  Blood  andliiver  Pills.  By  mail  23  cents 
per  box.    Hetrick  Bros.,  Druggists,  Indiana,  P». 


Paralysis,  Rheumetljm,] 
Kidney. LI  ver,>'ervoa8»n 
Chronic  DiAeases  Ctire<lb: 
Electricity-  Greatest  inven- 
Free-  iTpa^e  bookdescrlb 
Prof.  B.  B.  BLISS,  loif  aFalU,  la- 


WO  ME  N 


Who  are  ill  ehould  read  DR.  BACKUS  COOK'S 
MEDICAL  TRUTHS  FOR  WOMEN. 
Sent  free  on  application.  Twenty  years  of  cures 
as  evidence.  732  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III, 


Ciarfield  Tea 


Dr.  Chase's 


Overeoraea 

results  of 

w  «B  ■■■WBM  «■    bad  eating. 

Cures  Sick  Headache. RestoresComplexioniSaTesDoctora' 
BiUB.  Sample  tree.  GiBFrELi>TEACro..Sl(IW.4£tli8t.,N.T. 

Cures  Constipation 

Kew  and 
Complete 

AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYL  

The  "Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly  90(1  pages.  NEWLY  ILLUSTRATED.  The 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day-  Big  terms 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
F.  B.  DICKEESOX  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit, Mich. 

CTJRED 

Rifht  at  home  to  ttftT 
cured.  Illimrmtej 
book  with  himdrali 
Tacis  Go.,OUeaco*  lU. 


Receipt  Book 

PHYSICIAN. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.W.  S- 
Bice.  Box  F,  Smithville,  N  V. 


Eeliable  men  in  every 
section  of  America  toT 


RIGHT  AWAY  keep  our  show  cards  ^ 

tacked  up  in  towns,  on  trees  and  fences  along  public 
roads,  advertise  and  introduce  our  goods.  Steady  work! 
  in  your  own  county.    S73  A  BIOXTB.  Si 

f  AND  EXPEMSES  PAID  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS  WHEN  STARTED.  JJ<  SCHAAF  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI 


WE  WANT 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 


The  tremendous  sale  of  my  preparation,  ^ 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my  • 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  athome.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDNA  L.  SMYTHE.  Box  1101.  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mentionpap 

^WILL  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES.= 


July  1,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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BEFORE  GOING  TO  SLEEP. 

Dear  Father!  all  this  lovely  day 
My  hand  has  lain  so  warm  in  thine- 

That  all  along  the  fair,  flowered  way, 
My  eyes  have  seen  thy  footprints  shine. 

Follows  upon  thy  day  sweet  night; 

When  I  creep  closer  to  thy  heart, 
F^eminded  of  that  hour  whose  flight 

Shall  make  and  lieep  me  Thine— apart! 

Hold  me  through  all  the  dim,  soft  hours- 
Hold  me,  my  Father!  close  and  fast; 

As  sweetly  safe  as  folded  flowers, 
And  wake  me  with  thy  smile  at  last ! 

—Howard  Glyndon. 


JVLAGNlpICEHT  POHTpOmO 

OF  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  SUPERB  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

UNIQUE.      ARTISTIC.  INSTRUCTIVE. 

Will  be  mailed  FRBB,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  person  sending  50  cents  for 
this  paper  one  year.   If  you  are  now  a  subscriber,  accept  this 
offer  and  your  time  will  be  extended  one  year. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

CHILDREN  should  learn  that  which 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  I 
practice  when  they  reach  mature  | 
age.   One  defect  in  the  modern  ! 
school  of  education  is  the  attempt  \ 
to  cover  too  much  ground  in  the  youthful 
mind.   Better  far  the  complete  mastery  of 
a  few  fundamental  branches  than  a  smat- 
tering of  studies  in  the  higher  grades. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  man  can  imbibe 
too  much  knowledge,  but  the  fact  is  that 
knowledge  is  not  always  education.  A  boy 
or  man  may  have  his  head  crammed  full  of 
other  people's  ideas,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
digest  or  assimilate  any  one  line  of  thought 
for  practical  work.  It  is  not  what  a  boy  or 
girl  can  memorize,  or  what  they  may  know 
of  the  thoughts  of  some  one  else,  but  it  is 
the  capacity  to  think  and  to  work  out  the 
various  problems  of  life  within  themselves 
that  gives  value  to  education. 

In  a  broad  sense,  education  is  the  capac- 
ity to  use  one's  own  faculties.  One  may  be 
able  to  repeat  whole  pages  of  rules  and  for- 
mulas, and  yet  not  be  sufficiently  educated, 
to  apply  the  same  to  practical  work.  We 
have  many  instances  of  college  education 
where  the  common  sense  has  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  the  individual,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  cramming  process,  in 
filling  the  head  with  borrowed  ideas.  It  is 
the  same  principle  with  the  mind  as  is 
overeating  with  the  body,  where  the  di- 
gestion stops.  An  over-read  man  may  be 
an  under-educated  man.  It  is  not  what 
one  reads,  but  what  one  digests,  that  gives 
mental  strength. 

The  main  object  in  education  is  to  set 
people  thinking  in  their  own  original 
channels,  to  develop  the  individual 
thought,  to  develop  the  latent  power,  the 
ambition  within  the  individual  to  acquire 
habits  of  observation  and  analysis.  The 
tendency  of  most  schools  is  to  turn  out  ten 
or  twenty  or  thirty  pupils,  all  of  the  same 
size  and  capacity  as  to  mental  caliber.  The 
ideal  education  would  be  to  polish  up  the 
individual  jewels  of  each  scholar,  and  enable 
him  to  develop  the  originality  within  him.. 
Of  course,  this  ideal  is  hard  of  attainment, 
unless  each  individual  scholar  is  taken  in 
hand  by  the  teacher ;  but  the  brightest  men 
in  after  life  are  those  who  follow  original 
paths  to  fortune  and  success.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  successful  man  has  copied 
the  ways  of  another.  It  is  he  who  strikes 
out  in  new  paths,  and  who  has  the  strength 
of  mind  to  grasp  the  situation  and  work 
out  the  possibilities  of  his  surroundings, 
that  achieves  success. 

We  would  caution  supervisors  and  school 
committees  against  a  multiplicity  of 
studies,  and  against  forcing  pupils  to  spend 
their  time  over  matters  which  can  hardly 
interest  those  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their 
bread  and  butter.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  studies,  like  astronomy,  physiology, 
ancient  history  and  ancient  literature, 
which  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but 
which  should  hardly  be  allowed  to  displace 
the  fundamental  studies  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling  and  arithmetic. 

The  necessity  of  daily  labor  is  one  which 
presents  itself  to  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
community.  The  school  course  should  be 
directed  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  pupil 
to'  grapple  with  these  immediate  problems 
with  strength  and  vigor  and  understand- 
ing. If  one  has  the  leisure  or  wealth  to 
follow  the  higher  branches,  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity, but  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
individual  that  he  should  be  abjp  to  read 
the  stars,  and  yet  not  have  the  ability  to 
read  the  English  language.  It  is  far  better 
to  deal  with  the  practical  side  of  life  before 
attemptiuga  flight  into  the  higher  branches. 
A  few  studies  thoroughly  mastered  will 
subserve  the  purpose  of  the  average  indi- 
vidual far  better  than  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  many  branches,  part  of  which  are 
not  available  for  practical  life,  and  the 
work  which  the  ordinary  individual  must 
1  encounter  during  life. 


Size  of  each  page,  11  by  14  iactiea.   jyiost  of  the  views  full  page. 

This  small  cut  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  Portfolio  when  open.  The  photographs  have  been  gathered 
together  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  they  were  taken  by  the  most  expert  photographers,  some  costing  as  much 
as  §50.00  each  to  secure  them.  By  the  recently-discovered  and  perfected  process  of  photo-engraving  they  are  reproduced  in  this 
superb  Portfolio  with  all  the  beauty  and  soft,  exquisite  tone  of  the  best  photographs. 

Gratid  Views  of  Natural  Scenery,  Memorial  Arches,  Great  Cathedrals, 

Historical  Ruins  in  the  Old  Countries,  Photographs  of  Costly  Paintings, 

Architectural  Wonders  from  IBvery  IVand,  Noted  Pieces  by  Famous  Sculptors,  and 

Celebrated  Buildings,  Grand  Monuments,  Portraits  of  Great  and  Illustrious  Men, 

All  combine  in  making  this  book  surpassingly  attractive,  interesting  and  instructive.  Each  scene  is,  in  a  brief,  graphically-written 
sketch,  described  by  writers  chosen  on  account  of  special  qualifications  for  the  work,  giving  the  most  interesting  and  reliable  facts 
and  information  relating  to  it. 

WoFds  of  Praise  Like  the  Following  are  Being  Constantly  Received  from  Persons  Receiving  a  Copy. 


I  saw  one  of  your  Portfolios  of  Pho- 
tographs at  a  friend's,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  It  that  I  must  have  one.  I 
can't  see  how  such  a  book  can  be  sent  as 
a  gift,  even  if  the  price  of  the  paper 
was  three  times  as  much. 

Geo.  W.  Eddy,  Marysville,  Kan. 


I  desire  to  express  my  highest  appre- 
ciation of  your  book  of  Photographs. 
They  are  beautiful.  Interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  are  worth  ten  times 
the  annual  cost  of  the  paper. 

J.  W.  COLXETT, 

Spring  Valley,  Ohio. 


I  have  received  the  Portfolio  of  Pho- 
tographs, and  will  say  they  excel  in 
beauty  and  excellence  any  work  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  examined.  The  de- 
scriptions given  are  very  instructive. 

Mes.  Helen  J.  Atwood, 
Morrlsvllle,  N.  Y. 


Any  one  sending'  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year,  a  renewal  as  well  as  a  new  subscriber,  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  these 

Uag'niflcent  Portfolios. 

Order  by  Free  Gift  ISo.  1 

and  address  all  letters  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


UNSOCIAL  PEOPLE. 

We  envy  neither  the  men  nor  women 
who  cannot  speak  to  a  fellow-creature  out 
of  their  own  circle  nor  to  anybody  without 
the  formality  of  an  introduction.  There  is 
no  computing  the  amount  of  profit  as  well 
as  pleasure  such  persons  lose  by  hedging 
themselves  in  with  this  stupid  fence  of  fas- 
tidiousness. We  have  always  found  more 
of  this  feeling  among  persons  who  were 
touchy  on  their  social  position  than  among 
those  self-respecting  persons  who  thought 
nothing  about  it.  A  great  deal  of  intelli- 
gence is  fioating  around  the  world  without 
being  labeled,  and  those  men  or  women 
who  have  the  good  sense  to  recognize  this 
fact  and  act  upon  it,  not  only  are  educating 
themselves,  but  conferring  that  pleasure 
which  we  are  all  bound  by  the  common 
ties  of  humanity  to  exchange  with  each 
other.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  only  the 
snob  and  pretender  who  takes  a  difierent 
view  of  this  question. 
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A  COUNTERFEIT  EQUAL  TO  A  GENUINE. 

Since  dollars  are  coined  out  of  sixty 
cents  worth  of  silver,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
counterfeiters  have  turned  honest  and  are 
getting  out  dollars  containing  the  same 
amount  of  silver  as  the  genuine,  and  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  mint  issue.  In 
former  times,  when  a  silver  dollar  was 
worth  one  hundred  cents,  counterfeiters 
had  to  use  baser  metals,  which  soon  led  to 
their  detection.  But  when  the  government 
itself  gives  a  fictitious  value  to  its  coinage, 
who  is  there  to  deprecate  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals who  issue  a  dollar  of  the  same  value 
as  the  government? 


PERFUMES  OF  PLANTS. 

A  German  botanist,  Mr.  Kegel,  has  made 
public  the  result  of  his  researches  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  perfumes  of  plants,  and  the 
factors  which  ditninish  or  increase  them. 
"Light  and  heat  naturally  play  a  very  im- 
portant role.  Darkness  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  perfume  in  fiowers  of  which 
the  buds  were  only  slightly  advanced,  and 
when  submitted  to  its  influence,  and  even 
the  plants  whose  flowers  exhaled  pei-fume 
only  at  night,  lost  their  odor  if  compelled 
to  live  in  continued  darkness."  ' 


THE  WOHDEHFOli  GHHISTY  Uim 

Preminm  No.  'i9- 

The  THREE  KNIVES  (Bread,  Cake  and  Rarer)  and  this  journal  one  year 

ALL  FOR  ONLY  $1. 

Sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  charges  prepaid. 


The  Wonderful  CHrtiSTY  BREiAb  Knite 

i  .  ,    ,    ,  ,     PATEMTtD  Nov.  I Ztm. 89  -  0 C T.  6t H  , 9 1 . 
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The  regular  price  for  these  knives  alone  is  $1.00  per  set,  but  by  accepting 
this  ofier  you  get  the  famous  knives  and  this  journal  for  one  year,  all  sent, 
charges  prepaid,  for  $1,  without  a  Free  Gift. 

If  you  are  now  a  subscriber,  accept  this  offer  and  your  time  will  be  extended  one  year. 

The  set  of  three  knives  given  as  a  premiiun  for  4  yearly  subscribers,  and  eacli  new 
subscriber  is  entitled  to  the  choice  of  ONE  of  the  Free  Gifts  given  to  every  person 
subscribing. 

Never  has  a  household  article  been  invented  that  has  met  with  such  universal 
praise  as  the  Christy  knives.   They  delight  everyone  who  tries  them. 

They  cut  NEW  BREAD — warm— into  thin  slices,  or  any  bread  without 
crumbling.   Or  frosted  cakes  without  breaking  or  crumbling. 

OTHER  KNIVES  WON'T  DO  THESE  THINGS. 

The  Christy  knives  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  with  steel  handles  which  will 
not  wear  out  or  come  off;  are  beautifully  plated,  and  do  not  require  scouring. 

Save  money  by  ordering  with  this  journal.  Give  your  express  station  if 
difierent  from  your  post-oflSce,  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Premiam  TSo.  541. 


fl  LUXURY  IS  HOT  WEATHER 

It  combines  the  features  of  both  hammock  and 
swing.  We  send  it  complete  with  ropes,  books  and 
slips  with  which  it  can  be  hung  in  a  moment  from 
a  tree  or  arbor  and  adjuKfced  to  any  height.  It  is 
strong  enough  for  a  grown  person  and  a  continuous 
delight  to  the  children. 

Civen  as  a  preminm  for  5  yearly  Bubscribers> 
and  each  subscriber  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one 
Free  Gift  offered  in  thLs  paper. 

Price,  Including  one  year's  subscriptioDf  with-  • 
out  a  Free  Gift,  8L 

We  oifer  ft  for  sale  for  only  7S  eente. 
Postage  or  express  prepaid  by  us  in  each  ease. 

Give  yo'ir  express  station  if  different  from  your 
post-office  address. 

FARM  AKD  FIRESEOS, 
PtaUadelpliia,  Pa.,  or  Springli«Id,  Ohio. 
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*«th:£:  farm  and  firesiide.^* 


July  1,  1893. 


BABY  CARRIAGES 

From  Factory  to  Consumer. 
Delivered  Free  ol'  Char^re  in  ilie  U.  S 
Prieee  away  below  the  lowest.  Descriptive 
,'eataloirue  FREE.  0HA6.  RAISER,  Mfr.. 
Clybourn  Ave,,  CHlCAiiO»  iljj. 
Always  mention  this  paper  wheu  you  write. 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

I     H 1  U  1    fl    THE  ZIMMERMAN 

*•  standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  pricea.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free, 
•SnZ  BLYXYBU IROU  WORKS  CO.,  Olncbmstl,  O. 

*       Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


HORSE  POWER 
Engine  and  Boiler 


$165 


SAW   Mir^t   ElfGlXE  AXB 
BOILER,  $430.00. 
OtherSizesin  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O 

DBJVJfia  STILL  LEADS  tAeM  ALL. 

ITWILLCONTROLTHB  MOST 
VICIOUS  HORSE. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ♦  I  fifk 
Nickel,  SI. 50.  9liWW 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  j^'^^^' 


.P.DaYies,  Mgr. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  LRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Direct  to  YOU  at  Agents'  prices. 
Write  for  our  GUARANTEE.  Address 

BOX  1385,    -    NILES,  OHIO. 

When  writing  please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

BARKLEY 

Greatest  bargains  ever  of-  %|^^»  /  Don^t 
fered  to  consumers.  Our  new  to  see 

factory  built  and  equipped  A  ^^JX 
expressly  for  the  manufac- ,^(«^»5^oHarness 
ture  of  Barkley  harness *55  Buggies;  at 
is  now  luming  out  a  /  ^^rf^.PH"' 
better  grade  ol  har-/ii^^Tl,  at  the  W  orld  s 

ness  than  was     x^kX.  /  ^^^"^ 
everbefore  of    /wi^/  """^"^       """^  ''^d- 
fered  atsuch  /  ^^r^'  some  illustrated  catalogue, 
astonish-  sent  free. 

'"f^^3°  V^^^^BAKK  B.  BARKIET  MFfi.  CO. 
/^^^^^  y^Office,  Garden  City  Blk, Chic  ago. 

/ ^  VBE ATS  'EM  ALL! 

STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  BOARD 


LIGHTEST,  i  weight  only  2Vi  lbs.  to  the  rod.) 
CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

BARBLESS  FARM  FENCING 

—hardware  and  implement  dealers  keep  it.  M'rite 
for  circulars  o£  above  and  our  STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE. 
BE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  -  DE  KAEB,  ILL. 

SAVE  MONEY 

SlSOTopBuggy  875.00 

SlOOTop  Buggy  852.50 

885  Top  Buggy  840.00 

885  Spring  Wagon. ..843. 50 
SIO  Single  Harnes3....85. 25 
828  Team  Harness.  ..814-50 

816  Texas  Saddle  89.35 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  'WAERiNT- 
ED  and  sliipped  anywhere  to  any- 
one at  WHOLESALE  prices,  with  priTilege  to  examine, 
We  are  headquarters  for  Buggies.  Carts,  Phaetons, Ex- 
press Wagons,  Harness.  Saddles,  etc.  Send  at  once  Cor 
free  cataloirue,  CASH  BUTEKS'  IJXION, 
ICS  W.  V»a  Boren  £«.,  B  16,  Chicago,  HI. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO..  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


CENTS 


(Silver  or 
stamps) 
p  a  y  s 10  r 
printing  your  address 
boldly  ou  gummed 

faper  in  either  the 
ADIES  OR  GENTS  EILT 
EDGE  OIREXTORJ  lor 
an  eiitlr"e  year, 
j  Thousands  of  firms 
wliose  addresses  we 
ha\  *?  wuut  the  names 

  01"  ^uch  persons,  to 

each  of  whom  they  mail 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
pers, letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Free  a»  sampleft.  Our  Directory  patrons 
receive  bushels  and  oarrels  full  of  mail  within  a 
year,  each  parcel  wilh  their  boldlv  printed  address 
pasied  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery. 
No  blanks.  "Everyone  receives  prizes  daily.  Tou 
will  receive  bi^eest  mail  of  anyone  In  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  presents 
you  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  is  a5c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  the  price  10  cents. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  cents  you  can  receive  . 
daily,  more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  "than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  year.  Rush  on  your  address  plainly  wriiien. 

State  in  which  Director  v  vou  want  your  address  in- 
eerted.  Ladies  or  G>-nts.  ic>c.  foreither.  20c.  for  both, 
CiII.T  DXBECTOKY  CO., 

Departmeni  fio,  'it  Fhlladelpliiaj  Ka., 


TT'  A  U         UPRIGHT  S  HORIZONHL. 

EIMCINES, 

with  STEEL  BOILERS 

Specially  adapted  and  largrely 
tlsed  for  driving-  Grinding 
Mills, "Wood  Saws.  Corn  Sbel- 
)ers.  Saw  Mills, etc., affording 
best  power  for  least  money. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
your  wants  to 

JAMES  &  CO., 

SPHLNGFIELD,  OHIO,  or  110  Ubariy  Si.  N.Y-Cit|k 

Mention  this  paper. 


THREE  POSTS  TO 

THE  HUNDRED  FEET. 

Height:   Five  feet,  the  standard. 

Spaced:   Close  at  the  bottoiu  where  prowls  the  obtru- 
sive pig.   Wide  at  the  top  where  sweeps  the 
unobstructed  view. 
Strength:   To  stop  the  mad  career 
Of  running  steeds 
Though  wild  with  fear. 
Every  foot  of  every  panel,  a  perfect  self  re^lator. 
This  is  the  ready.made  fence  built  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper. 

MAKE  MONEY 

While  You  Sleep. 

STAHL'S 
EXCELSIOR 
FRUIT  DRIER 

Evaporates   Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  applioation. 
Address 
WILLIAM  STAEL 
EVAPORATOR  COMP'T, 
QUIHCT,  HX. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANtrTACTUEZD  BI 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Succeisors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
\\    deep  or  shallow  wells, 
witli  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 

APDBESS 

Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


THE  ECLIPSE 

WIND  MILL 

THE 

ORIGINAL 

SELF-REGULATING 

WOOD  WHEEL 

"Will  run  inliighterWlnd 
and  do  More  Work 
than  any  other. 

I  FAIRBANKS' 

^  GALVANIZED  STEEL 


Wind  Mills  and  Towers. 
Pumps,^[ank;s,  &c. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  CHICAGOJLL. 


0 


A  fine  14k  gold  plated -watch 
to  every  reader  o£  this  paper. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  ua 
with  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  we  ■will  send  you 
one  of  these  elegant  richly 
ieweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  if you  thinkit  is  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  825.00  gold 
watch,  pay  oar  sample  price, 
e3.50,and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  wRtcn  ourgtiarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  If  vou  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  Or  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Fr«e.  Write 
at  once  an  we  shall  send  out 
samplea  for  sixty  days  only. 

THE  NATIONAL  M7'Q 

&  IMPORTING  CO.. 
334  Dearborn  Streett 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFIT? 

^0  7  C  buys  a  ^9  >Vblle  Beed  B»l)v  (.arrlago,  freight 
yZt  I  J  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  Usja'  trial.  Lftt«3t 
(l&3i;;D  ftad  style.  Perfect,  relUble  aud  flnoly  flolsbcd. 
f  ?4othiQg  but  the  beat  mkt«rlal  u*«d  and  wamnted  for  3 
I  YEARS.  V>'t  har«  be«D  Id  the  maDU^iurUK  busLoeiH 
\man7  ji*n,  and  are  reliable  and  re>t>0Dfl!ble  :  make  and 
AteUDOthlog  but  whatwQ  caa  guarantee  ks  repreMnted,quote 
Sfioweft/actoty  jm««.  Writ4  to-daD  for  our  Urge  frw  eat- 
'  aloffU4,  whico  u  one  of  tb'  taotl  complete  e«r  pubUsbed. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabath  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


IGKEYEM 


DRILL. 

With  Cliaiii  Ciearing  and  Batctaet 
Drive  WlieeU,  Entirely 
New  Force  Feed.  Our  Jfew 
I.ifter  Bar  raises  the  Hoea 
easier  tban  any  otber 
lever  ever  invented. 
New  Single  Sbiftlng  Bar 
with  New  I,ever  for  shift- 
ingr  Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Buck- 
eye Fertilizer  Drills,  Buck- 
eye Eiding  and  Walking  Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye  Seeders, 
Buckeye  Cider  Mills  and 
Hay  Eakes. 

Brancb  BTonses:  P.  P. 
Mast  .V  Co.  .Pbiladelpliia, 
Pa.  -  Mast.  Bnford  &  Bur- 
well  Co..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to  either 
of  the  above  firms,  or  to 

I*.  I*.  MAST  OS  C0.482  TO  500RIVER  ST..  ESFrtlNGKIELD,  O. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


CATALOGUE 


FREE 


FAIR 
GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


—  $45.00 
I  $55.00 
S  $65.00 

—  $75.00 


BUT  of  the  Manufacturers.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
ma7i'se.Tpenses.  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys.Wagons and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  wUling  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in  Cata- 
logue to  be  returned  to  us,  at  our  expense, if  not  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  Vehicles  Warranted /or  two  years.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  .dailjl 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


SREAT  success"  POTATO  DIGGER 

is   very  light  draft,  weight  8o  lbs.,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the 
tubers  compact  and  ground 
comparatively  level.  It  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  igth  Century. 
W.,  guarantee  it  to  show  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  efficie7icy,  siviplicity  and  economy  of 
any  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  "Proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating"  and  we  ask 


you  to  take  a  slice"  of  oura 
before  you  buy  any  other. . 
Where  we  have  no  agent,  we 
will  send  it      ^?-z<i/,  i  f  good 
reference  is  sent.    Send  for  our  'ga  en. 
dorsements  and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  BbtaiL 
Price  S12.OO.  Address. 

D.Y.Hallock&Son, 

YORK,  PA. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Agents 
(t'anid 


SYLPH  CYCLES 

Pneumatics  not  enough  ;  springs 
necessary  for  comfort  <fe  safety 
Sylph  spring  frame  saves 
.niuscle  &  nerves  &  is  perfec- 
tion. All  users  delighted.  In- 
vestigate.   We  also  make  a 

,   .^nlh.rlfidavlnh.  Cata. free. 

Boiu«- Uaryea  cycle  Co.  M/Tt. ;  32  E|st.,Peoria,IU. 
Mention  this  paper. 


QUALITY 

AND 

PRICE 


t.rade.$6T.50 


•■A  Gr.de,««.  IS  WHAT  TALKS. 
Look  at  these  beautiful  vehi- 
cles and  low  prices.  You  can't 
buy  'em  from  your  local  dealer 
.for  double  the  money.  Write 
ifor  our  1893  star  catalogue,  the 
Jfinesi  ever  published.  Over  100 

    'Styles.   Vehicles  51O  and  up- 

"A"  Snde,  $130.    ward. Harnessjo  and  upward. 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


fiftabd]    JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

N.  T.  STATE  BKAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
134  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  ssenta  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fi» 
Brick  and  Cement. 


Backeye  Wronght  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence. 

Al30  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creatine,  Iron  Turbine  an<l 
Buckeye  Wind  Enelnes,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Seed 
for  Illustrated  Calaloeue  and  Prices  to 
MAST,  FOOS  St.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


CIDER 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  the 
HXDKAUI.IC 
PRESS  MFG. 
CO.,  of  Mt.  eilead,  O., 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application, 

HYORAULIG 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  general 

CIIIEEMAEEES' Supplies. 


Sreeu 


12 

STYLES. 

Two AKO  Four  WMtELi.  $25.UpwmBL 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS, 
AND  SAY  WHAT  VOU  NCCD. 

^OBSON  &Ca.TATAMT.  PA. 


A  GREAT  CHANCB  TO 

SAVE  IWOHEY. 

Don't  spend  your  money  for  sometliing  you  can  get  Free  by  raising  a  dub— a  very 

small  one— for  Farm  and  Fireside. 

A  $6.00  CHURN  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  6, 

Otlier  sizes  in  proportion. 

We  want  thousands  of  clubs  within  the  nest  few  weeks. 
A  good  churn  is  a  necessity  on  every  farm,  and  we  will  give 
away  the  famous  Buckeye  Churn  for  such  small  clubs  that 
every  farmer  who  does  not  have  some  member  of  the  family 
secure  one  will  lose  money. 

The  Buckeye  Churns  are  the  best.  Easy  to  clean.  Varnished 
in  natural  wood.  No  floats  or  paddles.  Awarded  first  premium 
at  every  state  and  county  fair  and  dairy  association  where  ex- 
hibited. Because  it  makes  from  2  to  8  ounces  more  butter  per 
gallon  of  cream  than  any  paddle  or  dash  churn.  Has  no  Iron 
journals  that  work  in  the  cre.am  to  make  black  and  greasy 
streaks  in  the  butter.  It  will  salt,  wash  and  work  the  butter 
in  the  churn— saves  using  ladle  and  bowl.  It  has  an  open  vent, 
allowing  the  continual  escape  of  gas  without  stopping  to  pull  a 
cork. 

AVe  guarantee  every  churn  to  be  perfectly  made,  new  and 
shipped  right  from  factory. 

PI?H|VIItHW  rlO.  192 

Holds  10  gallons,  churns  1  to  4  galloDB.  Regular  list 
price,  86.00. 

Giveu  for  a  clnb  oX  6  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm 
and  Fireside.  * 

PI^EIVIIOIW  T40.'  193 

Holds  17  gallons,  churns  2  to  8  gallons.   Regular  list  price,  88.00. 
Oiven  for  a  clnb  of  8  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Every  New  subscriber  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts  with  every  yearly 

subscription. 

RAISE  YOUR  CLUB  TO-DAY ;  YOU  CAN  DO  IT.  YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD 

NOT  TO  DO  IT. 
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(urrent  (omment. 


IN  Haymarket  square,  Chicago,  stands  a 
statue  of  a  policeman  with  uplifted 
hand.  On  the  base  are  these  words :  "In 
the  name  of  the  people  of  Illinois  I  com- 
mand peace."  This  monument  was  erected 
a  few  years  ago  in  honor  of  the  brave 
policemen  who  w^^re  killed  by  a  dynamite 
bomb  while  quelling  an  anarchistic-  riot. 
The  principals  engaged  in  this  riot  were 
tried,  convicted  and  condemned,  some  to 
death  and  others  to  imprisonment.  Re- 
cently those  serving  out  their  sentences  in 
state's  prison  were  pardoned  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois. 

If  Governor  Altgeld  wished  to  test  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  he  has  certainly 
made  a  notable  success  of  it.  Excepting 
the  advocates  of  anarchy  and  the  friends  of 
anarchists,  the  people  have  most  emphat- 
ically condemned  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  pardoning  these  criminals. 

Anarchy  and  Altgeld— both  have  dishon- 
ored the  fair  name  of  Illinois — will  remain 
associated  together  until  the  latter  is 
forgotten. 

The  Haymarket  tragedy  brought  peace. 
Since  the  conviction  of  the  rioters,  anarchy 
has  scarcely  dared  to  lift  its  head  in  this 
country.  The  governor's  pardon  may 
rouse  the  spirit  of  this  now  silent  enemy 
of  society  and  good  government  and  en- 
courage it  to  deeds  of  evil,  but  his  action 
has  called  back  clearly  to  the  public  mind 
the  events  of  the  past,  and  the  people  are 
on  their  guard.  There  is  not  a  single 
square  inch  of  room  in  this  country  for 
anarchy. 

Governor  Altgeld's  long  special  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  anarchists,  in  which  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  strike  at  an  upright 
judge,  is  denounced  almost  as  severely  as 
his  pardoning  of  the  criminals.  Says  the 
New  York  Sun  :  ■ 

"The  windy,  oratorical  tone  of  Governor 
Altgeld's  statement,  or  misstatement,  in 
the  case  of  the  pardoned  anarchists, 
Schwab,  Pielden  and  Neebe,  must  strike 
every  reader  of  that  extraordinary  docu- 
ment. It  is  not  a  calm  and  impartial  re^'ie  w 
of  the  evidence,  but  the  bitter  plea  of  a 
lawyer  for  the  defence  bent  upon  bullying 
and  overriding  the  judge  and  the  pros- 
ecution. *  *  *  Apparently,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Hon.  John  P.  Altgeld,  the  anarchists 
were  suffering  innocents,  while  Judge  Gary 
and  Mr.  Bonfield  were  ravening  and  malig- 
nant persecutors. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  re- 
ports are  true  which  represent  Altgeld  as  a 
sort  of  Know-Nothing  turned  inside  out; 
that  is,  a  man  who  thinks  that  a  foreign- 
bom  American  is  better  than  a  native-bom 
American.  At  any  rate,  there  have  been 
reports,  for  some  time,  that  he  was  fishing 


for  the  so-called  labor  vote,  and  hoped  to 
be  elected  a  senator  in  Congress  by  reason 
of  it.  Only  a  day  or  two  before  the  pardon 
of  the  anarchists  the  Inter-Ocean  published 
the  report  that  it  was  ^is  object  to  make 
himself  sure  of  the  Cook  county  labor  vote. 
By  the  labor  vote  is  meant,  of  com-se,  not 
the  vote  of  laboring  men,  but  the  vote  con- 
trolled by  the  noisy  and  worthless  agita- 
tors, almost  invariably  foreigners,  of  whom 

Chicago  is  full." 

 »  »  . 

PRESIDENT  Cle\^ei-and's  proclamation 
convening  the  fifty-third  Congi-ess 
in  extra  session  August  7th,  reads  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  the  distrust  and  apprehension 
concerning  the  financial  situation  which 
pervade  all  business  circles  have  already 
caused  great  loss  and  damage  to  our  people, 
and  threaten  to  cripple  our  merchants, 
stop  the  wheels  of  manufacture,  bring  dis- 
tress and  privation  to  our  farmers  and 
withhold  from  our  workingmen  the  wage 
of  labor;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  perilous  condition 
is  largely  the  result  of  a  financial  policy 
which  the  executive  of  the  government 
finds  embodied  in  unwise  laws  which  must 
jDe  executed  until  repealed  by  Congress ; 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland, 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  perform- 
ance of  a  constitutional  duty,  do  by  this 
proclamation  declare  that  an  extraordinary 
occasion  requires  the  convening  of  both 
houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  seventh  day  of  August  next, 
at  12  o'clock  noon,  to  the  end  that  the  peo- 
ple may  be  relieved  through  legislation 
from  present  and  impending  danger  and 
distress. 

"All  those  entitled  to  act  as  Members  of 
the  fifty -third  Congress  are  required  to 
take  notice  of  this  proclamation  and  attend 
at  the  time  and  place  above  stated." 


The  special  purpose  for  which  this  extra 
session  of  Congress  is  called  is  the  repeal 
of  the  silver  law  of  July,  1890,  or,  at  least, 
those  provisions  of  the  law  which  relate  to 
the  purchase  of  silver  bullion.  There  be- 
ing a  widespread  opinion  that  the  law  is 
responsible  for  all  the  present  financial 
troubles,  the  meeting  of  Congress  and  the 
repeal  of  the  law  will  do  much  to  restore 
confidence  and  improve  the  condition  of 
all  kinds  of  business,  for  awhile  at  least. 

The  silver  law  of  1890  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  present  troubles,  but  not  all  of 
them.  The  monthly  issuance  of  treasury 
notes,  practically  redeemable  in  gold,  in 
payment  for  silver  bullion,  is  a  tremen- 
dous strain  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  silver-purchase  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Sherman  law  ought  to  and 
win  be  repealed.  They  ought  to  have  been 
repealed  last  winter.  Congress  failed  to  do 
its  duty  then.  It  will  fail  again  if  it  sub- 
stitutes for  the  silver  law  any  financial 
scheme  involving  a  depreciated  currency. 
Even  an  unconditional  repeal  of  the  law 
will  not  prove  a  remedy  for  all  the  present 
business  troubles.  There  are  other  ques- 
tions affecting  business  of  all  kinds  that 
must  be  settled  before  confidence  can  be 
fully  and  permanently  restored. 

If  Congress  should  promptly  and  satis- 
factorily dispose  of  the  silver  question,  it 
will  not  be  half  way  through  the  work  be- 
fore it.  It  has  the  tarifl'  question  to  deal 
with.  Until  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  tariff  is  clearly  defined  #ind 
formulated  into  laws,  there  will  remain  an 
uncertainty  seriously  depressing  all  forms 
of  business. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  unim- 


paired, there  is  neither  plague  nor  famine 
in  the  land,  crop  prospects  are  very  prom- 
ising, but  uncertainty  and  want  of  con- 
fidence are  almost  universal.  Confidence 
can  be  restored  and  umcertainty  removed. 
WiU  Congress  do  it? 
That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Farmers'  bulletin  No.  12,  recently 
issued  by  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, is  entitled  "Nostrums  for  In- 
creasing the  Yield  of  Butter."  It  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  secretary  of 
agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Let  every 
farmer  interested  in  dairying  send  for  it. 
It  gives  a  complete  expose  of  the  black 
pepsin  and  other  frauds  that  have  been  so 
largely  advertised  iu  the  past  few  months. 
In  conclusion  the  bulletin  says: 

"The  actual  value  of  a  box  of  the  so-called 
black  pepsin  is  only  a  few  cents,  and  there- 
fore the  enormous  profits  which  are  made 
in  its  manufacture  and  sale  at  §2.50  a  box 
can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  not  believed 
that  any  further  exposition  of  this  bare- 
faced fraud  is  necessary.  We  have  made 
an  attempt  to  obtain  samples  of  all  the  vari- 
ous compounds  which  are  sold  for  produc- 
ing the  effects  described.  There  are  many 
of  them,  however,  which  we  are  not  able 
to  get.  Farmers  can  rest  assured  that  any 
substance  which  is  presented  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  yield  of  but- 
ter above  that  of  the  normal  belongs  to 
some  such  class  of  fraud  as  has  been  ex- 
posed in  this  bulletin. 

"The  proper  way  for  increasing  the  yield 
of  butter  is  to  secure  a  breed  of  cows  giv- 
ing milk  -^Nath  a  high  content  of  butter  fat, 
providing  the  animals  proper  nom-ishment 
and  keeping  them  in  a  clean  and  healthy 
condition.  The  proper  treatment  of  a  herd 
of  cows,  together  with  neatness  in  the 
dairy,  not  only  will  give  an  increased  yield 
of  butter,  but  will  also  enable  the  producer 
to  get  an  increased  price. 

"The  best  method  of  making  a  good  and 
sweet  butter  in  large  quantities  is  careful 
selection  of  cows  and  careful  feeding  and 
care  in  the  dairy.  The  proper  attention  to 
neatness  and  the  sterilization  of  the  vessels 
used  about  the  dairy  will  secure  the  growth 
of  a  ferment  which  properly  ripens  the 
cream  and  excludes  other  ferments,  which 
produce  all  kinds  of  injurious  changes  in 
the  milk.  All  vessels  used  in  the  dairy 
should  be  subjected  every  day  for  some 
time  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
to  absolutely  exclude  all  putrescent  bodies 
and  fermentative  i^rocesses  from  the  dairy, 
save  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  nor- 
mal ripening  of  the  cream.  The  farmer 
who  attends  to  these  details  vnW  have  no 
occasion  to  invest  his  money  in  fraudulent 
nostrums  for  increasing  the  product  of  his 
dairy  and  the  magnitude  of  his  profits." 

SECRETARY  Morton  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  farmers  when  he  said : 
"The  Granite  Mountain  Mining 
Company  produced  refined  silver  in  the 
year  1887,  or  1888,  according  to  its  report  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  3,000,000  ounces,  at  a  cost  for 
refined  silver  of  twelve  cents  an  ounce. 
The  whole  output  cost  that  year  was  .$36,800. 
Coined  at  412K  grains  to  the  dollar,  it 
would  make  over  p,000,000  of  legal  tender 
for  over  3,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  the  labor 
cost  of  which  is  more  than  §3,000,000.  That 
is,  by  free  coinage,  under  law,  §36,800  of 
mine  labor  is  made  and  forced  to  an  equal- 
ity with  §3,000,000  of  farm-labor  cost.  By 
law  this  free-coined  silver  will,  when  it 
represents  only  §36,800  of  mine  labor  in 
Montana,  be  made  exchangeable  for  |3,000,- 
000  farm  labor  in  Nebraska." 


AFTER  a  political  campaign  and  an 
election  that  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world,  the  German  govern- 
ment finds  itself  with  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Reichstag  in  favor  of  a 
Ijill  to  increase  the  size  of  the  army.  It  is 
said  that  the  German  army,  including 
reserves,  now  numbers  five  millions,  and 
that  the  annual  war  tax  is  over  §560,000,000 
— a  sum  greater  than  the  total  annual  ex- 
penditures of  our  own  government.  Great 
as  they  are,  both  the  war  tax  and  the  size' 
of  the  army  are  to  be  increased,  not  for 
war,  but  for  peace ;  that  is,  to  make  the 
empire  so  formidable  that  no  other  power 
dare  attack  it.  Other  nations  of  Europe 
^vill  strive  to  do  the  same.  The  military 
system  that  maintains  the  peace  of  Europe 
by  making  an  armed  camp  of  each  country 
is  a  terrible  burden  on  the  people,  and  must 
in  time  break  down  from  its  own  weight. 
Happy  is  our  own  land  without  it. 


THE  South  has  been  making  an  impor- 
tant advance  in  agriculture.  Al- 
though cotton  is  yet  the  great  leading 
staple  crop,  the  aggregate  of  other  crops 
now  largely  exceeds  it  in  value.  In  1892  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  was  about  §315,000,- 
000.  In  the  same  year  the  total  value  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  rice,  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  over  §350,000,000.  Diversi- 
fied crops  have  overtaken  and  passed  the 
great  staple.  No  longer  is  the  southern 
farmer  entirely  dependent  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  over- 
production of  the  cotton  crop,  with  conse- 
quent low  prices,  has  forced  the  southern 
farmer  to  diversify  his  crops.  The  plan 
having  been  adopted,  it  ^ill  not  be  aban- 
doned. The  new  agricultm-e  of  the  South 
means  a  great  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  things  and  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
South. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  state 
food  and  dairy  commissioner  shows 
both  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done 
by  Dr.  McNeal  and  the  need  of  his  depart- 
ment. During  the  year  ending  in  May, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  prosecutions 
were  brought  for  violations  of  the  pure- 
food  laws.  Eighty-three  of  the  defendants 
pleaded  guilty,  fifteen  were  tried  and  con- 
victed, fifteen  were  tried  and  acquitted;  six 
cases  were  dismissed  at  defendants'  cost 
and  six  at  cost  of  the  state.  Eleven  cases 
are  now  pending  in  courts,  five  of  them  on 
appeal  to  higher  courts.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  determined  fight  has  been  made 
against  the  commissioner  and  against  the 
laws  which  he  has  been  enforcing.  This 
work  has  been  done  in  the  true  interests 
of  the  people,  and  they  heartily  approve 
of  it. 


WHAT  our  contributors  say  in  this 
issue  of  Earm  and  Fireside 
about  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, we  are  fully  prepared  by  a  delight- 
ful week's  visit  to  indorse.  To  all  who 
possibly  can,  we  say,  "Go  and  see."  In  no 
other  way  can  you  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  its  magnitude  and  magnificence. 
It  is  beyond  description.  It  will  go  beyond 
your  expectations,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  the  world  that  goes  ahead  of  the 
brag.  Few  and  small,  indeed,  must  be  the 
souls  that,  after  seeing  it,  will  regret  the 
time  and  money  necessary.  The  regrets 
will  come  from  those  who  do  not  go  and 
see,  although  they  can  never  realize 
how  much  they  have  missed.  "Go  and 
see,"  at  the  best  opportunity  you  can 
make. 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

WILL  IT  Pay  to  Ske  the 
Faib?— I  have  spent 
about  a  week  in  Chi- 
cago, and  more  money, 
too,  than  I  usually  earn 
in  that  length  of  time. 
But  I  do  not  regret  it.  The  chances  are 
that  I  shall  go  again  in  the  fall  to  see 
more  of  the  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural products  then  on  exhibition.  I 
feel  well  repaid  for  my  first  trip,  and  I 
think  it  will  pay  any  one  to  spend  a  week 
or  two  in  Chicago,  who  will  go  there  -with 
his  eyes  open  and  ready  to  learn.  The 
"white  city"  is  a  grand  production  indeed; 
the  splendor  of  old  Rome  rebuilt  in  a  few 
days.  Unless  you  see  for  yourself,  you  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  extent  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  grounds  and  building's.  It 
takes  a  day  or  two  for  even  the  more  expe- 
1-ienced  traveler  to  find  his  bearings  and 
get  acquainted  vnth  the  location  of  the  nu- 
merous buildings  and  exhibits.  Fii-st  of 
all  you  want  a  general  idea  of  what  there 
is  to  be  seen,  and  then  you  can  settle 
down  to  the  study  of  just  the  things  that 
interest  you,  individually,  more  than 
others. 

I  believe  that  a  week  or  ten  days  spent 
in  examining  the  exhibits  at  Chicago  is 
worth  to  any  one  more  than  a  year's  .course 
at  college.  The  fair  is  a  wonderful  educa- 
tor, and  an  international  aid  in  the  promo- 
tion of  civilization,  l^t  everybody  go 
who  can,  and  take  his  family,  too,  if  possi- 
ble. School  learning  is  all  right,  but  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  wisdom 
is  rather  slow,  especially  while  the  brain 
powers  lack  the  training  that  comes  with 
age.  Through  impressions  of  the  eye  and 
contact  with  the  world  you  can  often  learn 
more  in  a  day  than  by  studying  books  for 
a  week.  By  all  means,  profit  if  you  can  by 
the  educational  chances  which  the  Chicago 
fair  offers  to  everybody.  The  visit  is 
worth  all  it  may  cost. 

The  next  question  is,  when  is  the  best 
time  to  go  ?  To  people  of  means,  or  all  who 
do  not  particularly  care  whether  the  trip 
cost  $50  or  SlUO,  I  would  say,  go  now,  before 
the  great  rush.  Now  you  have  to  pay  full 
fare,  but  you  can  go  ou  trains  less  crowded 
than  they  will  be  later  ou,  and  on  the  | 
whole,  you  will  find  better  accommoda- 
tions and  greater  convenience  in  traveling. 
The  railroads  have  thus  far  shown  very 
little  indication  to  be  liberal.  A  world's 
fair  does  not  come  every  year,  and  these 
"greedy  monsters"  will  try  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  They  are  not  in  the 
business  of  railroading  for  fun,  nor  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  but  for  the 
dividends  they  can  get  out  of  it  for  their 
watered  stock.  It  may  pay  them  better, 
temporarily,  to  carry  a  million  passengers 
at  full  rates  of  fare,  than  two  millions  at 


half  fare.  But  this  lack  of  consideration 
and  liberality  must  and  will  react  against 
them  in  the  end.  Want  of  courtesy  to  the 
public  at  this  time  will  certainly  help  to 
make  the  idea  of  government  ownership 
of  raili'oads  popular.  Eaiii'oads,  if  they  are 
wise,  should  not  defy  the  popular  demand 
for  and  popular  need  of  cheap  fares  to  the 
fair.  '  ■  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  later  on  the 
fares  will  be  reduced,  and  for  short-time 
excursions,  occasionally,  perhaps  to  a  very 
low  figure.  AU  ye  who  have  to  make  every 
penny  count,  postpone  your  trip  until  the 
time  that  the  railroads  will  see  fit  to  grant 
cheap  excm-sion  rates.  During  September 
and  October,  I  think,  will  be  a  very  good 
time  for  the  farmer  to  visit  the  fair.  At 
that  time  the  products  of  the  present  sea- 
son, in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  grains, 
etc.,  will  be  on  exhibition.  But  you  must 
go  prepared  to  come  into  big  crowds,  take 
such  accommodations  as  you  may  find,  and 
undergo  some  inconveniences  in  the 
bargain. 

How  much  will  a  trip  cost,  besides  the 
railroad  fare?  That  depends.  One  can 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  if  you  have 
money  enough,  to  spend  two  or  three  dol- 
lars for  a  dinner  at  the  restaurant,  and  a 
dollar  or  so  a  day  for  Ice-cream  soda,  five 
or  ten  dollars  for  the  various  sights  and 
side  shows  of  the  "Midway  Plaisance,"  or 
a  whole  pocketful  of  money  for  trinkets, 
souvenii-s,  oriental  jewelry,  etc.,  in  the 
Turkish,  Egyptian,  Japanese  or  Chinese 
bazaars. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  get  along 
with  very  little  money.  I*rices  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  are  not  materially  dlfterent, 
even  now,  from  those  you  find  in  other 
large  cities.  You  can-go  to  a  five-dollai--a- 
day  hotel,  or  you  can  find  fairly  good  board 
and  lodging  for  one  dollar  a  day.  You  can 
get  a  lunch  for  one  dollar,  or  for  twenty 
cents,  according  to  the  places  you  select. 
Prices  on  the  fair  grounds  are  naturally  a 
little  higher.  The  first  thing  you  want  to 
do  is  to  find  and  engage  lodgings  some- 
where near  the  local  railroads,  elevated 
roads  or  street-ears  which  run  between  the 
city  and  Jackson  park.  This  leaves  you 
free  to  take  your  meals  "on  the  European 
plan"  wherever  you  happen  to  be.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  take  breakfast  in  one  of  the 
numerous  restaurants,  paying  for  the  same 
twenty,  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents,  as  the 
case  may  be.  You  may  buy  a  lunch  and 
take  it  along  with  you,  depending  on  the 
lunch-counters  on  the  grounds  to  furnish 
you  a  cup  of  cofiee  or  tea  at  ten  cents,  or 
chocolate  at  fifteen  cents,  or  you  may  drink 
cold,  filtered  water,  which  the  grounds  fur- 
nish you  free  of  charge.  Stay  on  the 
grounds  until  evening,  and  then  take  a 
hearty  supper  in  the  city.  If  you  prefer, 
you  may  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sand- 
wich at  the  fair  grounds  for  twenty  cents, 
or  a  dinner  or  supper,  consisting  of  such 
things  as  you  select  from  the  bill  of  fare, 
for  any  amount  from  thirty -five  or  forty 
cents  upwards. 

The  victuals  served  here  are  reasonably 
good,  and  will  cost  you  about  as  much  as 
you  would  have  to  pay  in  any  good  rail- 
road restaurant.  A  most  charming,  really 
dazzling  sight  is  the  white  city  when 
bathed  in  the  sea  of  thousands  of  electric 
lights,  as  it  appears  on  two  or  three  eve- 
nings per  week.  Add  to  this  a  display  of 
Payne's  fireworks — the  air  thick  with  float- 
ing fireballs  and  fiery  serpents,  as  I  saw  it 
on  the  first  night  of  the  visit  to  the  fair  of 
H.  R.  H.  EulaUa,  the  infanta  of  Spain ;  the 
effect  is  wonderful  in  the  highest  degree. 
You  must  try  to  see  the  grounds  on  such  oc- 
casions. EulaUa,  by  the  way,  is  a  woman 
like  many  other  women.  She  represents  a 
king  and  a  friendly  nation.  During  her 
visit  at  the  fair  grounds  she  proved  a 
really  stronger  attraction  than  the  fair 
itself.  Thousands  of  people  ran  their  legs 
off,  and  stood  waiting  and  stretching  their 
necks,  just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  "her  royal 
highness"  and  her  princely  escort.  I 
doubt  in  my  mind  whether  this  woman 
has  received  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
the  "American  spirit  of  independence." 
Hand-kissing  may  possibly  be  permissible 
under  some  circumstances.  Ordinarily, 
this  as  well  as  knee-bending  and  similar 
ways  of  expressing  homage  to  "royalty" 
are  contemptible  in  a  sovereign  oltlzen  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  that  Mrs. 
EulaUa  has  at  last  become  disgusted  with 
"society"  as  she  found  it  in  Chicago,  and 
courteously  decUned  further  attention 
from  that  quarter.  It  serves  them  right, 
i  I  do  not  believe  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
'  average  intelligent,  indepeildent  Amer- 
ican farmer  would  allow  him  to  thus  cast 
I  his  dignity  before  the  feet  of  a  foreign 


prince  or  princess.  After  her  Chicago  trip 
she  came  to  Niagara  FaUs,  and  remained 
several  days.  I  have  not  heard  that  a 
single  farmer  in  this  vicinity  made  a  trip 
I  to  the  faUs,  so  close  by,  in  order  to  get  a 
glimpse  at  the  now  famous  infanta. 

The  "Midway  Plaisance"  is  highly  inter- 
esting. Even  if  you  should  have  no 
money  to  spare  for  the  sideshows,  many  of 
which  have  a  strong  flavor  of  humbuggery, 
you  wiU  spend  some  time  on  this  extensive 
annex.  Here  you  can  learn  more  about 
"what  the  other  half  of  the  world  is  doing" 
in  a  day,  than  by  any  other  means  in  a 
month.  Stroll  through  the  bazaars.  You 
ai'e  not  compelled  to  buy  a  thing;  but  it  is 
of  interest  to  see  the  foreign  wares,  and  the 
foreign  people  in  their  native  costumes, 
and  hear  them  converse  in  their  native 
tongues.  You  find  the  Egyptian,  the, 
Turk,  the  Bedouin  Arab,  the  South  Sea 
Islander,  the  Esquimeaux,  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese,  besides  representatives  of 
every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  You  will 
see  them  "at  home,"  and  observe  how  they 
eat  and  sleep  and  act.  In  short,  this  part 
of  the  Midway  Plaisance  is  one  of  the  most 
educational  features  of  the  fair. 

More  about  the  exhibit  in  my  next. 

T.  GKEDfEB. 


STARTING  AN  APIARY. 

In  the  midst  of  general  depression  of 
business  and  sharp  competition  which, is 
making  all  profits  smaU,  there  are  many 
dweUers  on  farms  and  in  small  towns  who 
are  looking  about  for  some  means  by  which 
they  may  increase  their  incomes.  Besides 
a  man's  regular  business,  he  may  often  at- 
tend to  other  matters,  which  will  prove 
both  a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure.  At- 
tending a  garden  or  an  orchard  of  smaU 
fruits  is  occupation  of  this  kind,  which 
brings  pleasure,  recreation  and  profit. 
Here,  also,  may  be  classed  bee-keeping,  an 
occupation  which  has  given  to  manypleas- 
xu-e,  to  some  considerable  profit,  and  to  all 
who  have  entered  into  it  in  an  earnest 
spirit  Buch  an  insight  into  the  mys- 
teries of  insect  Ufe  as  they  never  before 
possessed. 

Probably  but  few  have  any  idea  of  the 
fin  ancial  importance  of  bee-keeping.  From 
reports  of  the  department  of  agricultiu-e,  it 
is  learned  that  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  reports  bees  and  more  or  less 
honey  and  wax.  CaUfomia  is  the  banner 
state  in  bee-keeping,  because  of  a  favorable 
climate,  while  New  York,  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee f  oUow  next.  The  annual  vEilue  of  the 
honey  and  wax  is  almost  equal  to  the  rice 
and  the  hop  and  the  buckwheat  crops 
respectively,  and  exceeds  our  cane  molasses 
and  both  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar.  It 
largely  exceeds  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
our  vegetable  fibers  excepting  cotton. 

Any  one  who  is  prompt,  careful,  patient 
and  apt,  may  keep  bees  with  some  hope  of 
profit.  If  he  is  a  lover  of  nature,  so  much 
the  better ;  yet  one  can  hardly  care  long  for 
bees  without  developing  a  love  of  nature. 
It  is  only  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer that  a  small  apiary  needs  much  atten- 
tion, and  a  few  minutes  each  day  will 
suflice  for  a  number  of  colonies. 

Bees  may  be  kept  on  a  farm,  in  a  vil- 
lage, or  even  in  a  large  city.  But  bees  will 
do  much  better  in  some  places  than  in 
others.  As  a  rule,  the  best  farming  dis- 
tricts vriU  be  the  poorest  for  bee-keeping. 
Regions  which  are  largely  uncultivated,  in 
which  there  are  hills  and  mountains,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  wiU  generally  be  the  best 
regions.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  good 
farming  districts  aU  the  ■nlld  plants  which 
produce  honey  have  been  destroyed,  while 
in  hiUy  and  mountainous  districts  these 
remain. 

The  beginner,  in  making  preparations  for 
bee-keeping,  should  first  visit  an  apiary 
and  talk  with  an  experienced  beo-keeper. 
If  possible,  see  him  work  a  day  or  more  with 
his  bees,  when  more  will  be  learned  than 
by  reading  twenty  volumes  without  any 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  it  is 
proposed  to  enter  the  business  for  a  liveli- 
hood, then  the  whole  summer  should  be 
spent  in  the  employ  of  a  skUled  bee-keeper. 

The  beginner  w^ill  not  need  more  than  one 
or  two  colonies  to  start  with.  These  will 
increase  as  fast  as  he  can  learn  how  to  man- 
age and  to  take  care  for  them.  The  Italian 
bees  are  best  for  the  beginner,  because  they 
are  of  a  milder  disposition  than  the  com- 
mon black  or  German  bee.  The  bees  should 
be  in  a  modern  hive  with  movable  frames. 
The  beginner  does  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  other  hive.  In  the 
autu4pn  bees  should  be  secured  for  at  least 
one  third  less  than  in  the  spring. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  some  one  famil- 
iar with  bees  to  select  the  colony  for  the 
beginner,  for  there  ore  all  degrees  of  value 


in  bees  as  in  other  articles.  If  you  buy  of 
a  dealer,  be  sm-e  he  is  a  reliable  man ;  but 
if  the  beginner  must  depend  upon  himself, 
then  let  him  go  to  the  apiary  from  which 
his  bees  are  to  be  purchased,  on  a  warm 
day  when  the  bees  are  in  f  uU  flight.  The 
hives  from  which  the  njpst  bees  are  flying 
are  the  most  valuable,  for  they  wiU  contain 
the  largest  number  of  bees.  A  heavy  hive 
rather  than  a  Ught  one  should  be  selected, 
and  one  which  cast  a  swarm  the  last 
summer  rather  than  one  which  did  not 
swarm. 

After  the  bees  are  purchased  they  are  to 
be  removed  hoeie.  In  warm  weather  this 
is  best  done  at  night,  for  then  aU  the  bees 
are  in  the  hive;  though  if  the  colony  is 
smoked  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  most 
of  the  bees  will  be  secured,  even  in  the  day- 
time. A  piece  of  wire  gauze  is  tacked  over 
the  entrance,  the  hive  is  placed  on  a  spring- 
jvagon  and  carried  to  its  new  location.  If 
the  weather  is  at  all  wairm,  the  whole  top 
of  the  hive  must  be  removed  and  the  bees 
covered  with  gauze,  else  there  is  danger  of 
the  bees  smothering.  In  the  morning  be- 
fore the  bees  are  Uberated  at  their  new 
home,  they  may  be  smoked,  and  a  board 
placed  so  as  to  shade  the  entrance  to  the 
hive.  This  wiU  cause  them  to  mark  the 
new  location  so  that  there  wiU  be  no  loss. 
On  the  wagon  the  hives  should  be  placed 
with  the  frames  running  parallel  with  the 
length  of  the  wagon ;  in  this  way  they  carry 
best. 

The  hives  should  be  in  a  place  warm  in 
winter  and  not  too  hot  in  summer.  On  dry, 
n^ver  on  damp  soil ;  they  should  be  away 
from  foot  passengers,  cattle  and  sweaty 
horses,  and  where  the  morning  sun  will 
strike  the  hives  very  early,  so  that  the  bees 
may  get  early  to  work.  In  villages  and 
towns  they  may  be  placed  anywhere  in  the 
back  lot,  in  the  garret,  in  a  shed,  or  even  on 
the  roof.  They  should  be  near  the  house, 
that  issuing  swarms  may  be  readily  seen, 
and  that  they  may  receive  attention  at  odd 
minutes.  Shade  is  not  necessary,  though 
in  very  warm  weather  it  is  grateful  to  the 
bees.  If  the  location  is  a  hot  one,  shade 
should  be  provided,  and  this  is  convenien  tly 
secm-ed  by  planting  a  grape-vine  near  each 
hive  and  training  it  to  a  neat  treUis,  or  a 
few  boards  may  be  laid  on  the  hive.  The 
hives  should  not  be  located  where  they  will 
be  subject  to  driving  winds,  as  these  chill 
the  hives  and  cause  the  loss  of  many  bees 
about  to  enter  them. 

In  arranging  the  apiary  the  hives  should 
be  placed  near  the  ground,  with  a  board 
sloping  from  the  alighting-board  to  the 
ground.  This  enables  heavy-laden  bees  to 
enter  the  hives  much  better  than  if  they 
were  elevated.  A  half  brick  under  each 
comer  of  the  hive  gives  sufficient  elevation. 
The  hives  should  not  be  nearer  each  other 
than  five  or  six  feet,  and  an  irregular  order 
is  better  than  regular  rows. 

The  ground  about  the  hives  should  be 
kept  entirely  free  from  weeds  and  high 
grass,  It  is  nicest  to  have  the  gfround  cov- 
ered with  sawdust,  spent  tan-bark  or  plain 
sand.  The  hives  should  slant  slightly  to 
the  front,  to  enable  the  bees  to  cleanse  them 
easUy,  but  should  be  level  from  side  to 
side.  Everything  in  the  apiary  should 
present  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 
The  hives  should  be  painted ;  white  or  some 
very  Ught  color  is  the  best,  because  it  will 
be  coolest. 

To  open  a  hive,  puff  a  Uttle  smoke  In  at 
the  entrance,  wait  five  minutes,  puff  some 
more  in,  and  at  once  open  the  hive  and 
proceed  to  examine  it.  If  the  bees  ai-e  un- 
ruly, give  them  more  smoke  and  wait 
awhile;  in  time  the  smoke  wiU  subdue 
them.  A  Uttle  chloroform  on  a  sponge 
placed  in  the  smoker  will  answer  in  place 
of  the  smoke. 

Rememljer  never  to  strike  at  a,  bee.  Do 
not  be  jerky  in  any  of  your  movements. 
Don't  breathe  on  them.  Don't  crush  any 
of  them.  Don't  squeeze  any  of  them.  Don't 
stand  in  their  way  when  they  are  busy. 
This  provokes  them.  If  stung  on  the  hand* 
suck  the  part  until  all  the  odor  disappears. 

Always  have  hives  in  readiness  for 
swarms,  one  Of  which  you  may  expect 
from  every  good  colony.  ■V\Tion  the  bees 
begin  to  build  new  combs  at  the  top  of  the 
frames,  you  should  place  on  the  hives  the 
boxes  to  receive  the  surplus  honey.  Cover 
these  boxes  well,  so  that  the  heat  will  not 
escape  from  the  hive,  else  the  bees  wiU  not 
enter  the  boxes.  Don't  be  anxious  to  have 
the  bees  swarm.  If  we  can  only  keep  our 
hives  crowded  with  bees  we  may  expect 
some  honey. 

Keep  a  strict  account  of  the  bees,  and  do 
not  buy  appliances  except  as .  .they  enable 
you  to  do  80  from  their  surplns.  This  will 
cause  you  to  go  slow  until  you  know  your 
real  needs.         Wiixivsb  H.  Lkbhan. 


July  15,  1893. 
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THE  INDIAN  AS  A  FARMER. 

Regarding  the  Indian  as  a  farmer  from 
the  standpoint  of  vantage  occupied  by  his 
thrifty  white  neighbor,  he  does  not  always 
shine  with  an  undimmed  luster,  by  any 
means;  but  taking  him  as  a  man  who 
while  still  a  savage  and  with  all  the  in- 
stincts of  a  wild,  free  life,  untrammeled 
by  an  agricultural  acquaintance,  he  is  really 
not  so  bad  a  farmer  after  all. 

The  government,  doing  all  it  can  to  en- 
courage its  copper-colored  wards  in  their 
work,  tending  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing, has  issued  immense  quantities  of 
horses,  oxen,  plows  and  mowers,  and  in 
fact  all  farm  implements,  and  strives  in 
every  way  to  get  them  to  put  in  their 
crops.  Of  course,  seed  of  all  kintjs  is  fur- 
nished in  abundance. 

To  show  the  Indian's  improvement  in 
this  respect,  take  the  case  of  the  writer's 
friend.  One  Feather.  Four  years  ago  One 
Feather  drifted  from  Canada,  where  he  had 
been  an  involuntary  exile  for  some  time, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he,  together  with 
many  others  of  Sitting  Bull's  people,  had 
fled  there  for  refuge  from  the  troops  after 
the  Custer  fight,  and  had  been  afraid,  for 
very  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  to  cross 
the  line  into  this  country  until  Gen.  Miles' 
troops  had  all  been  withdi'a"wn,  and  there 
was  a  safe  road  opened  to  them  to  return 
to  their  families,  from  whom  many  of 
them  had  been  separated.  So,  when  One 
Feather  made  his  appearance  with  a  wife 
and  four  little  ones,  ragged,  starved  and 
generally  demoralized,  with  his  face  cov- 
ered with  paint,  his  hair  down  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  an  unspeakable  expression  of 
ferocity  and  wildness  about  him,  he  was 
about  as  unpromising  a  specimen  as  could 
very  well  have  been  found.  He  hung 
around  the  agency  for  days,  and  got  one  of 
the  employees  interested  in  him,  and 
through  his  efforts  was  appointed  a  police- 
man and  given  a  blue  uniform  and  revol- 
ver, and  as  he  already  had  a  gun,  his 
equipment  was  complete. 

One  Feather,  as  soon  as  his  appointment 
on  the  force  was  an  assured  fact,  went  very 
cooUy  to  the  water-tank  in  the  room  where 
the  agent  and  others  were  sitting,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  the  paint  off  his  face.  This 
done,  he  had  his  hair  cut,  donned  his  uni- 
form, and  the  process  of  reconstruction 
was  begim. 

The  next  thing  was  to  pick  out  a  site  for 
his  house.  This  he  did,  and  soon  he  had 
cut  logs,  and  as  the  agent  had  issued  him 
horses  and  a  wagon  and  all  necessary 
household  goods,  he  soon  had  a  very  com- 
fortable cabin  up,  and  was  happily  settled. 

One  Feather's  pay  as  a  policeman  was 
five  dollars  a  montli.  Not  very  much,  one 
would  think ;  but  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  other  things  that  went 
with  it,  it  was  enough  for  his  simple  wants. 
He  now  had  cattle  issued  to  him,  as  he  had 
put  up  corrals,  stables  and  had  plenty  of 
hay.  One  thing  the  Dakota  farmer  can 
always  count  on,  and  that  is  good  hay  and 
plenty  of  it,  so  One  Feather  was  doing 
famously.  He  was  out  with  his  plow  at 
spare  times,  and  soon  had  some  twenty 
acres  in  oats  and  wheat.  The  increase  from 
his  stock  he  sold  to  the  government,  which 
was  issued  again  to  him  as  beef,  so  it  de- 
pended on  himself  to  keep  weU  going, 
now  he  had  started. 

In  addition  to  what  he  could  raise  by 
farming,  the  government  issued  him 
rations  every  two  weeks,  which  consisted 
■of  flour,  coffee,  sugar,  beef  or  bacon,  beans, 
corn  and  baking-powder,  so  that  he  soon 
was  able  to  seU  many  cattle  back  to  the 
government  at  about  thirty  dollars  a  head, 
which  had  cost  him  nothing  but  a  little 
care,  so  all  he  did  was  to  carefully  look  out 
for  what  was  given  him,  and  he  was  far 
better  ofi"  than  the  average  white  farmer  in 
Dakota  with  his  heavUy-mortgaged  farm 
and  struggles  to  maintain  a  living  against 
the  hot  winds  that  had  a  fashion  of  coming 
along  some  time  in  July  anC  burning 
everything  up,  or  a  sharp  freeze  in  August 
that  would  nip  in  the  bud  his  later  efforts. 
Against  these  disadvantages  the  white 
farmer  had  to  struggle  alone  and  unaided, 
and  often  the  fruit  of  a  whole  year's  work 
would  be  spoiled  in  a  day  by  the  hot,  suf- 
focating blasts  that  sweep  over  these  wide 
prairies,  and  from  which  there  is  no  pro- 
tection. All  this  One  Feather  did  not  care 
two  straws  about.  If  th  e  crop  was  a  failure, 
he  had  more  seed  given  him  to  start  in 
anew,  and  as  the  government  fed  him  any- 
how, you  can  see  what  a  very  independent 
farmer  he  is. 

All  the  little  gullies  near  his  house  are 
filled  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  hay, 
and  this  One  Feather  gathers  in  with  his 
fine  new  mowing-machine,  and  having 


loaded  it  on  his  hay-rack  and  stacked  it  in 
his  corral  for  use  during  the  rigors  of  a 
Dakota  winter,  he  feels  that  he  has  done 
well. 

Thei-e  is  a  great  deal  of  hauling  of  gov- 
ernment freight  to  bo  done  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  One  P^eather  gets  his  share  of  that 
at  about  forty-five  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  so  that  by  a  little  exertion  he 
could  earn  as  much  more  ready  money 
freighting  as  he  covild  by  raising  stock,  all 
of  which,  under  a  paternal  government 
like  ours,  is  much  more  like  sport  than 
work,  and  well  paid  at  that. 

One  Feather  dropped  in  to  see  me  the 
other  day,  resplendent  in  a  pair  of  brand 
new  sergeant's  chevrons  and  striijes.  He 
had  just  been  promoted  from  corporal, 
and  looked  the  pride  and  satisfaction  which 
he  felt  at  this  new  evidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment's faith  and  trust  in  him.  After 
the  congratulations  were  over  and  he  had 
helped  himself  to  a  cigarette,  I  asked  about 
his  crops.  He  said  he  had  a  sjjlendid  field 
of  oats,  and  he  expected  to  thresh  about 
five  hundred  bushels.  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  about  his  little  garden  of  beets, 
squa-shcs,  turnips  ^nd  watermelons,  and 
how  his  children  enjoyed  working  in  the 
garden.  He  liad  six  goodliorses  and  some 
eight  or  ten  head  of  cattle.  He  was  going 
to  sell  two  of  the  steers  to  the  agent  in  the 
fall,  and  would  get  about  eighty  doUars  for 
them. 

Here  was  this  man,  little  better  than  a 
tramp  three  short  years  ago,  well  along  in 
everything  and  was  going  ahead  as  fast  as 
any  white  man  could. 

While  One  Feather  was  talking  he  had 
placed  his  rifle  in  the  corner,  as  the  police 
carry  their  arms  with  them  wherever  they 
go,,  and  picking  it  up,  I  saw  it  was  a  cavalry 
carbine,  such  as  our  troops  are  armed  with. 

"Where  did  you  get  this,"  was  my 
question. 

One  Feather  laughed  a  little  sheepishly, 
and  said : 

"Oh,  I  got  that  on  the  field  of  the  Custer 
fight." 

My  interest  was  excited. 

"Well,  One  Feather,"  said  I,  "did  you 
have  this  in  the  Sitting  Bull  fight  two 
years  ago  ?" 

.  "Yes,"  he  responded,  "I  did,  and  killed 
three  of  the  hostiles  there  at  the  same  time 
that  the  old  chief  met  his  death." 

Here  was  a  history.  It  was  with  great 
curiositj^  that  I  examined  the  old,  battered 
gun.  What  an  experience  it  had  had! 
Some  luckless  trooper  of  the  7th  cavalry 
who  had  been  with  the  fated  Custer  had 
left  his  bones  and  gun  together  on  the 
field,  and  One  Feather  had  got  the  gun, 
and  now  had  that  same  weapon  and  was 
carrying  it  under  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  had  killed  three  of  Sitting 
Bull's  most  trusted  warriors  with  this  his- 
torical gun,  which  had  taken  a  most  unique 
way  of  avenging  its  original  soldier 
owner's  death  by  turning  against  Sitting 
Bull,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own 
people;  Cancega. 


MILK  RATIONS. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  ascertained 
in  regard  to  producing  milk  is  the  food  that 
will  produce  the  most  milk  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. This  question  I  have  tried  to  solve, 
not  by  scientific  reasoning,  but  by  actual 
experience.  For  the  last  fifty  years  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  dairying  business. 
As  the  milk  in  this  part  of  New  York 
state  is  either  made  into  cheese  or  shipped 
to  New  York  City,  we  have  been  anx- 
ious to  learn  what  kind  of  food  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  which 
will  still  be  of  suitable  quality  for  the 
market. 

As  the  result  of  many  experiments,  I 
have  found  that  I  can  get  the  most  milk 
from  corn-meal  and  still  have  it  of  the  qual- 
ity required ;  but  as  some  will  not  agree 
with  me  in  regard  to  this,  I  will  relate  a 
little  of  my  experience  in  this  line  and  let 
readers  draw  their  owh  conclusions.  •, 

After  the  flush  of  feed  is  over  in  June  or 
the  first  of  July,  as  the  grass  becomes  dry 
the  cows  fall  off  in  milk.  In  order  to  keep 
up  the  quantity  of  milk,  so  that  they  may 
do  well  in  the  fall,  for  which  time  we 
provide  after-feed  and  sowed  corn,  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  them  a  little  grain  for  a 
short  time,  until  the  feed  on  the  farm  has 
a  chance  to  mature. 

My  feed  for  that  time  ha.s  been  a  little 
com-meal — about  one  quart  after  the  morn- 
ing milking,  before  they  are  let  out  to  pas- 
ture. This  will  keep  up  the  milk.  '  Last 
summer  whUe  thus  feeding  corn-meal  I 
went  to  the  feed  store  for  more,  but  found 
that  none  could  be  procured.  They  wished 
me  to  try  oil-meal  for  ten  days,  as  they 
thought  it  would  bring  better  xeaulLs.   I , 


took  some,  paying  for  it  the  same  as  the 
corn  would  have  cost.  I  had  received  that 
day  from  twenty -two  cows  631  pounds  of 
milk.  I  fed  the  same  quantity  of  the  oil-meal 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  had  463  pounds. 
They  had  shrunk  in  the  ten  days  168  pounds. 
I  then  secured  some  corn-meal  and  fed  the 
same  amount.  The  cows  in  ten  days 
gained  to  570  pounds,  and  continued  to  give 
about  that  quantity.  I  gained  back  107 
pounds  of  the  decrease  in  milk. 

Cotton-seed  meal  is  on  the  market  as  a 
wonderful  milk-producing  food.  I  pur- 
chased some,  but  could  not  get  the  cows 
to  eat  it  well.  I  then  thought  I  would  try 
it  on  a  horse,  so  fed  one  the  same  amount 
that  I  had  been  feeding  of  corn-meal.  He 
ate  it  well,  but  in  a  few  days  I  perceived  he 
was  eating  his  bedding,  acted  as  if  he  was 
hungry  and  seemed  to  grow  poor.  Istopped 
feeding  it  to  him. 

There  was  a  farmers'  institute  here  a  few 
days  after  that.  I  asked  why  my  horse  had 
acted  as  he  did,  and  was  told  that  cotton- 
seed meal  would  produce  that  result  every 
time,  as  it  lacked  something  that  the 
animal  needed.  Then  the  question  arose 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it  \yas  profitable 
for  me  to  buy  such  food  for  my  animals.  I 
had  also  to  feed  them  something  else  to 
keep  them  alive,  when  on  the  same  amount 
expended  in  corn-meal  they  thrive  very 
nicely. 

Last  fall  I  wished  to  test  wheat  bran,  and 
as  my  barn  is  heated  with  a  hot-air  furnace 
and  the  water  is  warmed,  I  let  the  cows  go 
for  twenty-six  days  with  nothing  but  hay 
three  times  a  day.  After  six  days  I  com- 
menced to  weigh  the  milk.  The  first  ten 
days  they  gave  2,538  pounds  and  the  next 
ten  days  2,459  pounds ;  there  had  been  a  loss 
of  79  pounds  in  ten  days. 

But  as  I  wanted  to  milk  until  March  I 
must  stop  this  decrease,  so  I  got  500  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  and  giving  50  pounds  per 
day  the  cows  gave  in  the  next  ten  days  2,202 
pounds.  During  those  ten  days  the  milk 
had  fallen  off  257  pounds.  I  then  got  the 
same  amount  of  corn-meal,  but  as  that  cost 
most  per  hundred  I  would,  at  the  same 
expense,  give  them  but  40  pounds  per 
day.  For  the  first  four  days  they  gave 
about  the  same  amount  of  milk;  then 
beginning  to  gain,  they  gave  in  ten  days 
2,275  pounds,  an  increase  of  73  pounds.  I 
then  continued  to  feed  the  40  poi^nds  of 
corn-meal  soaked  for  twenty -fom-  hours  in 
water.  The  first  ten  days  they  gave  2,157 
pounds  and  the  next  ten  days  2,014  pounds. 
Thus  in  thirty  days  from  the  time  I  had 
fed  the  bran  they  had  shrunk  but  188 
pounds. 

But  I  wished  to  be  certain  of  my  conclu-' 
sion,  so  tested  the  bran  farther  by  taking 
one  half  as  much  meal  and  putting  with  it 
enough  bran  to  make  it  cost  the  same  as 
the  40  pounds  of  meal  had.  This  I  fed  for 
ten  days,  and  the  cows  gave  1,718  pounds,  a 
decrease  of  296  pounds.  Thinking  I  had 
satisfied  myself  as  to  the  profit  derived 
from  feeding  other  things,  I  returned  to 
corn-meal. 

Some  say  there  is  no  milk  in  corn-meal, 
as  it  produces  too  much  fat.  Now,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  among  dairymen  that  a 
cow  that  drops  her  calf  and  is  fat,  will  give 
more  milk  with  less  grain  than  one  that  is 
poor.  If  this  fat  will  return  to  the 
blood  and  be  converted  into  milk,  why  will 
not  food  that  makes  fat  make  milk? 

With  a  view  to  helping  the  farmers,  there 
is  being  introduced  a  so-called  milk -pro- 
ducing food,  made  from  corn  after  the  sugar 
and  starch  are  taken  out.  This  may  be 
good,  but  why  is  the  corn  any  better  for 
having  a  paxt  of  its  substance  taken  away? 
If  such  is  the  case,  nature  must  make  a 
great  mistake  in  producing  corn.  I  have 
not  written  thinking  to  .convince  any  one, 
but  hope  that  the  farmers  who  read  this 
paper  will  investigate  the  matter  and  see  if 
I  am  not  correct  in  saying  that  I  can  pro- 
duce the  most  milk  at  the  least  expense 
from  corn-meal.  N.  Bkown. 


A  RICH  FARMING  COUNTRY. 

The  United  States  covers  a  large  section  of 
country,  some  of  which  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  so  long  a  time  that  its  native 
fertility  has  been  largely  reduced,  whereby 
the  requirements  of  crops  are  not  as  com- 
pletely and  fully  satisfied.  But  there  are 
other  sections  that  continued  in  a  wild  and 
uncultivated  state  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  and  are  rich  in  those  elements 
of  fertility  so  necessary  for  the  production 
of  crops. 

Such  a  section  of  country  is  found  north 
of  the  Missouri  river  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  included  in  the  Dakotas,  a 
part  of  Minnesota,  and  extending  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  into 
the  Eritish  province  of  Iilanitoba.  The 


more  we  see  of  the  surface  and  capabilities 
of  our  country,  the  more  we  become  con- 
vinced that  certain  sections  are  adapted  to 
special  agricultural  purposes.  There  are 
sections  where  the  soil,  climate  and  all 
other  conditions  expressly  declare,  so 
far  as  we  can  express  it,  an  adaptation 
to  the  cultivation  of  corn ;  another  to  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  yet  this  ev- 
idence is  often  disregarded  and  mixed 
crops  are  grown,  because  of  the  force  of 
habit. 

The  section  of  country  alluded  to  above 
is  one  especially  adapted,  because  of  con- 
ditions, to  the  production  of  wheat. 
Through  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Man- 
itoba and  portions  of  Assiniboine  the  coun- 
try is  level  and  comparatively  smooth,  with 
a  soil  that  appears  to  possess  a  high  degree 
of  fertility ;  it  is  free  from  stones,  and  when 
once  broken  up  is  easily  cultivated.  It  is  a 
dark  or  black  loam  and  of  great  depth, 
and  that  it  really  is  fertile  is  proven  by 
the  immense  crops  that  are  harvested. 
This  condition  extends  for  hjindreds  of 
miles;  it  constitutes  what  is  so  well  known 
as  the  Red  river  country,  and  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  within  the  past 
few  years. 

Here  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  con- 
ditions favorable  to  wheat  production;  a 
very  fertile  soil ;  one  that  is  free  from  all 
obstacles  to  the  use  of  machinery  for  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  or  the  harvest  of  the  grain ;  a  coun- 
try that  is  level,  and  so,  susceptible  to  till- 
age by  the  best  possible  means,  and  also 
that  will  admit  of  harvesting,  etc.,  by  the 
most  approved  machinery. 

Where  a  soil  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the 
profit  in  any  case  of  cultivated  crops  comes 
upon  its  being  carried  on  upon  a  magnif- 
icent scale,  and  here  is  an  instance  when 
wheat  may  be  sown  by  the  thousand  acres 
as  well  as  in  ten-acre  patches.  But  through 
this  section  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in 
every  direction,  it  is  wheat,  wheat,  wheat; 
one  would  suppose  surface  enough  to  pro- 
duce more  than  the  entire  world  could  con- 
sume, but  climatic  conditions  arise  that 
prevent  the  best  success. 

While  it  is  a  grand  sight  to  view  the  ex- 
tensive section  and  think  of  the  great 
possibilities  that  exist  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, it  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  the 
scene  under  adverse  conditions,  such  as 
existed  during  our  visit  to  the  country  at 
an  unfavorable  season  of  the  year.  The 
Red  river  country  was  not  exempt  from 
the  severity  of  our  past  winter  and  its  at- 
tendant cold  and  wet  spring.  And  when  we 
were  passing  through  it  about  the  last  week 
in  April,  the  surface  was  so  covered  with 
water  that  but  little  could  be  done  toward 
getting  in  a  crop,  which  is  mostly  of  the 
spring  variety.  Large  sections  were  plowed 
the  preceding  fall,  but  were  so  covered  with 
water  as  to  prevent  any  kind  of  work  being 
done;  other  sections  were  even  less  fortu- 
nate, being  unplowed  and  yet  covered  with 
water. 

The  wheat  growers  were  feeling  consider- 
able uneasiness,  for  the  reason  that  as  a 
rule  the  crop  is  usually  in  by  the  first  week 
in  April.  We  learned,  however,  that  ex- 
cellent crops  had  been  grown  when  the 
seeding  was  delayed  untU  the  fu-st  week  in 
May,  so  while  somewhat  discouraged  at  the 
outlook,  they  still  continued  hopeful.  It 
was  said  that  with  fair  weather  the  mois- 
ture would  dry  out  of  the  soil  very  rapidly. 
While  we  could  not  approve  of  the  neglect 
of  machinery,  as  we  noticed  through  the 
country,  the  great  number  of  reapers  that 
were  lying  about  were  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense scale  upon  which  the  wheat  culture 
and  harvest  are  carried  on.  The  presence 
of  immense  grain  elevators  at  all  the  rail- 
road stations  was  another  evidence  of  the 
quantities  of  wheat  thatare handled,  and  so 
must  be  transported.  Verily,  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  country  are  immense. 

Wm.  H.  Ybomans. 


Hood'sn'^Cures 


"My  trouble  begaa  with  inflammatory  rheumatism 
in  my  left  leg  above  the  knee.  As  a  result  of  poultic- 
ing a  runniBg  sore  formed, 
and  I  was  in  terrible  con- 
dition, lo  about  six  months 
my  phyafcian  removed  a 
piece  of  bone.  1  all  the  time 
suffering  great  pain.  I 
bought  half  a  dozen  bottles 
of  Hood's  Sarsaparills,  and 
soon  after  I  began  taking  it 
the  sore  stopped  disctarging 
and  healed  up.  I  am  bo 
Mr.  Uaaer.  thankful  to 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

for  my  perfect  cure."  Chaeles  W.  Hauee,  23  W. 
Patrick  Street,  Frederick,  Md. 


HOOD'S  PILLS  Cure  Sick  HeadacUo.' 
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GARDEN  AND  F!£LD  NOTES. 

FiGHTXSG  FOR  Egg-pt.  A  ^TT. — ^In  my 
estimation,  the  egg-plant  stands 
at  tne  head  as  an  interesting 
crop.  Their  large  leaves,  strong 
growth  and  mammoth  purple 
fruit  give  them  quite  a  tropical 
aspect,  and  then  the  fruit  makes  a  most 
palatable  dish.  But  in  order  to  get  it  we 
have  to  fight  for  it.  Potato-bugs  are 
extremely  fond  of  the  leaves,  and  if 
they  are  at  all  abundant,  as  they  seem 
to  be  this  season,  even  large  plants  will 
soon  be  eaten  down  to  the  bare  stalk, 
notwithstanding  all  poisonous  appU- 
eations  you  may  make.  I  have  given 
the  patch  in  charge  of  my  little  boy,  six 
years  old.  He  takes  a  tin  can,  puts  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  kerosene  and  a  little 
water,  and  thus  provided  hunts  the  patch 
over  once  gr  twice  a  day,  gathering  up  all 
the  bugs  he*can  find  on  the  egg-plants  and 
on  the  ground  under  them,  and  dropping 
them  in  his  little  can.  After  a  week's  fight 
in  this  manner  the  bugs  seem  to  be  giving 
up,  or  at  least  they  have  found  food  in  the 
potato-patches  near,  and  any  egg-plants 
well  covered  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco 
dust,  bone-meal  and  slug-shot  (the  same 
that  I  use  for  my  melon  and  squash  vines) 
seem  to  be  safe. 

Eaklt  Cabbage  a>-d  Cauuflowek. — 
Early  Jersey  TVakefield  still  leads  as  an 
early  cabbage,  but  I  find  that  my  plants 
started  in  the  greenhouse  in  March,  pricked 
out  mto  cold-frame  early  in  April  and 
planted  out  in  open  ground  the  same 
month,  or  as  soon  as  the  soil  was  fit  for 
working,  are  really  ahead  of  the  plants 
that  were  wintered  over  in  cold-frame  and 
set  in  open  ground  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  others.  In  regard  to  the  maggot,  I 
think  we  may  be  well  able  to  save  our  cab-  ; 
bages,  etc.,  by  surroundingthe  stem  of  each  \ 
plant  with  a  little  piece  of  tarred  paper ; 
but  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  price  of 
cauliflower  seed,  I  think  the  easiest  way 
would  be  to  plant  a  few  cauliflo^rer-plants 
for  bait,  and  then  kill  the  maggots  by 
treating  the  cauliflower-plants,  or  else 
by  pulling  the  ^\-ilting  plants  up  and 
destroying  them,  roots,  maggots  and 
all.  This  destroys  many  of  the  enemies 
and  prevents  the  mischief  they  would 
make  in  future.  I  put  a  quantity  of  stone 
lime,  some  tobacco  dust,  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  and  of  muriate  of  potash  into  a  barrel 
and  fill  it  with  water.  This  liquid  mixture 
is  poured  down  upon  the  root  of  each  plant, 
and  it  will  kill  every  maggot  that  it 
touches,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  pow- 
erftil  stimulant.  If  the  plant  is  not  too  far 
gone,  this  treatm.ent  will  save  it.  After  the 
stalk  is  once  all  eaten  through,  and  nearly 
rotted  oflf  besides,  no  treatment  will  save 
it,  but  you  can  at  least  destroy  the  maggots. 

Vegetables  in  Seaso>". — The  great  aim 
of  Americans  in  gardening  is  to  have  veg- 
etables in  season  and  out  of  season.  The 
big  prices  are  generally  paid  for  vegetables 
out  of  season.  But,  after  all,  each  fruit 
and  vegetable  is  best  and  tastes  best  right 
at  its  natural  time  of  ripening.  Who,  for 
instance,  cares  much  for  asparagus  after 
peas  come  in,  or  for  strawberries  in  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  time?  Tomatoes 
give  us  the  most  enjoyment  in  July,  Au- 
gust and  September,  perhaps  October. 
After  that  they  seem  to  lose  that  taste  and 
flavor  which  made  them  so  desirable  at 
their  proper  season.  I  had  a  similar  exjie- 
rienee  this  spring  with  lettuce.  We  had  it, 
greenhouse  grown,  during  April  and  May. 
Usually  I  am  a  great  lettuce  eater,  but 
this  fine,  glass-grown  lettuce  did  not  seem 
to  touch  the  right  spot.  I  ate  only  sparing- 
ly of  it,  and  soon  grew  tired  of  it  altogether. 
Then  came  the  lettuce  from  open  ground. 
It  stands  rather  closely  as  yet  in  the  rows. 
We  cut  out  plants  where  crowding,  re- 
move the  coarse  outer  leaves  and  just 
prepare  the  tender  hearts  for  the  table. 
This  makes  an  enjoyable  dish  indeed,  and 
I  am  taking  to  my  lettuce  again  as  a  duck 
does  to  water.  Every  member  of  my  fam- 
ily also  comments  on  the  superior  quality 
of  this  lettuce  over  that  which  we  had  from 
the  gresnhouse. 

Early  Peas.— Early  peas  are  an  easy 
crop  to  grow.  At  this  writing  (June  20th) 
we  have  plenty  to  use  and  to  spare  for  sale, 
although  the  season  is  unusually  late.  But 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors who  has  any  fit  to  pick.  AVhyisthis? 
I  cannot  tell  unless  people  do  not  gener- 
ally plant  these  first  early  sorts,  the  Alaska, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Dan  O'Rourke,  etc. 
Of  course,  if  you  plant  Marrowfat  peas  for 
the  table,  and  none  other,  you  must  be 


prepared  to  go  without  peas  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  when  peas  are  a  luxury 
and  taste  best,  and  also  without  the  peas  of 
real  choice  quality,  such  as  the  early,  me- 
dium and  later  wilukled  sorts.  Tou  may 
be  sure  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
peas  as  to  quality,  even  among  -wrinkled 
varieties.  I  want  the  best  only. 

Evaporated  Vegetables.— I  would  like 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  friends  whoj  have 
tried  their  hand  on  the  evaporation  of  veg- 
etables. I  am  told  that  sweet  potatoes  can 
be  made  into  a  dried  product  that  will  give 
as  palatable  dishes  as  the  fresh  potato.  If 
that  is  true,  we  have  in  the  evaporating 
process  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  to 
keep  sweet  potatoes  in  best  condition  the 
year  around.  The  evaporation  of  sweet 
com  is  an  older  process,  and  gives  good 
results,  although  perhaps  not  as  good  as 
the  canning  process  does.  But  canning 
corn  is  not  a  safe  operation  in  the  hands  of 
the  small  producer,  while  everybody  can 
dry  his  sweet  com.  Then  there  is  aspar- 
agus and  peas  and  tomatoes.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  these  vegetables  can  be 
preserved  in  good  order  by  meaus  of  the 
evaporator,  large  or  small,  and  as  things  go, 
we  must  have  these  vegetables  out  of  sea- 
son, even  if  not  quite  as  good  as  they  may 
be  when  fresh  from  the  field.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  how  best  to  proceed,  and  pos- 
sibly one  or  the  other  of  the  Farm  ajn-d 
FiREsrDE  family  can  give  us  some  of  his 
observations  and  tell  us  how  best  to  man- 
age these  products  for  and  in  evaporating. 

Joseph. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

COJnOTTCTED  BT  SAjnTEIi  B.  GKKKX. 


WHAT  MANURE  SHALL  I  USE  FOR  MY  FRUIT 
CROPS? 

This  is  a  question  that  every  fruit  grower 
has  to  answer  each  season,-  and  the  proper 
solution  of  this  problem  will  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  tmder  which  the  grower 
may  be  placed. 

In  the  older  sections  of  the  country  it  is 
generally  best  to  depend  upon  the  home 
supply  of  manure,  supplemented  by  com- 
mercial manures.  In  the  newer  sections 
of  the  country,  where  any  manure  at  all  is 
needed,  it  can  generally  be  had  cheapest  in 
the  form  of  stable  manure,  and  best  results 
will  follow  its  use. 

The  thought  that  apples  need  one  kind  of 
fertilizer,  pears  another  and  strawberries 
another,  each  its  own  special  kind,  and  that 
it  is  practicable  to  give  each  its  special 
elements  and  so  improve  its  productive- 
ness, is  a  source  of  much  error,  and  leads 
to  the  purchase  of  many  tons  of  expensive 
fertilizers  each  year  which  could  be  dis- 
I)ensed  with.  Practically  all  our  fruits 
need  about  the  same  elements  in  the  same 
proportion  to  develop  them  to  their  utmost, 
but  it  may  be  supplied  to  some  in  a  differ- 
ent way  than  to  others. 

In  apple  orchards,  even  in  the  eastern 
states,  it  is  seldom  best  to  apply  nitro- 
genous manures,  since  if  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  is  supplied  to  the  soil,  the 
nitrogen  may  be  added  jnore  economically 
by  plowing  in  a  clover  crop,  which  has  the 
power  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
consequently  leaves  a  great  deal  in  the 
ground  from  the  decay  of  its  roots  and 
stems.  The  same  may  be  said,  to  a  limited 
extent,  of  strawberry  beds,  since  by  grow- 
ing a  crop  of  clover  the  land  is  brought 
into  good  condition  for  this  crop ;  only  here 
comes  in  the  objection  that  there  is  liable 
to  be  many  grubworms;  in  clover  sod,  and 
they  may  injure  the  strawberry-plants, 
which  are  most  safely  planted  on  land  that 
has  not  been  in  sod  for  two  years.  On 
raspberries  and  blackberries  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  plow  in  a  clover  crop;  and  here 
we  find  that  stable  manuxe  is  ono  of  the 
best  fertilizers,  for  the  land  needs  humus 
as  well  as  plant-food. 

One  large  Wisconsin  grower  of  these 
fruits  mulches  them  every  year  with  clover 
cut  in  the  blossom,  which  is  so  rotten  by 
the  following  spring  that  he  cultivates  it 
into  the  soil.  In  this  way  he  secures  a 
good  mulch  and  also  a  good  manure  for  his 
bushes  and  berries. 

For  pears,  again  stable  manure  is  excel- 
lent, although  it  can  be  greatly  supple- 
mented by  plowing  in  a  clover  crop.  For 
peaches,  stable  manures  are  not  so  much  in 
favor,  as  they  are  supposed  to  induce  a  late 
fall  growth  in  this  tree,  and  wood  ashes  is 
a  favorite  fertilizer  here,  but  fertilizers 
which,  like  it,  contain  but  very  little  nitro- 
gen, but  large  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  should  be  used  if  any  are  at  all 
necessary. 

Of  course,  a  piece  of  land  may  be  so  run 
down  that  it  wUl  require  large  amounts  of 


stable  manure  to  put  it  into  good  shape  at 
once,  and  in  such  cases  would  be  most 
practicable,  in  many  instances,  to  use  some 
commercial  fertilizers  and  stable  manure 
in  connection  with  clover,  to  bring  it  up 
again. 

In  using  fertilizers,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  have  no  means  of  telling 
exactly  what  the  soUs  lack ;  that  an  analy- 
sis of  the  soil  is  oft«n  misleading;  that 
while  nitrogen  enters  largely  into  all 
plants,  it  especially  stimulates  the  growth 
of  stera  and  foliage ;  that  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  rather  produce  early  maturity 
of  the  growth,  and  nitrogen  a  late  growth; 
that  clover,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  alfalfa  and 
such  nearly  allied  (leguminous)  crops  are 
nitrogen  collectors  and  improve  the  soil 
they  grow  on.;  and  that  other  crops  take  up 
more  nitrogen  from  the  soil  than  they 
leave  in  it,  and  consequently  are  more 
exhaustive  to  it;  that  all  elements  that 
enter  into  plant  growth  must  be  in 
the  soil  to  produce  good  crops,  and  if 
any  one  element  is  lacking,  the  amount  of 
it  determines  the  size  of  the  crop  that  can 
be  grown. 

The  material  that  can  be  most  econom- 
ically used  for  manure  in  one  locality  may 
be  out  of  the  question  in  another.  One 
man  may  find  it  cheapest  for  him  to  use 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  glue  waste;  an- 
other in  horn  shavings  or  wool  waste, 
tankage,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  in  the 
use  of  Chili  saltpeter.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Each 
grower  must  be  governed  by  his  own  good 
judgment.  In  most  of  the  western  states 
the  returns  from  the  use  of  potash  in  the 
soil  are  doubtful,  while  in  the  eastern 
states  a  fertilizer  would  not  be  complete 
without  it.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  order 
to  use  manures  most  economically,  to 
study  the  crop  in  its  relation  to  the  soil 
and  to  the  sources  of  mantire  most  avail- 
able. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BT  SAilUXL  B.  GEEEX. 

Sprayipg  Fruits— Crossing:  Fralts.— R. 

E.  £..  Fayette  county,  Pa,  For  notes  on  spray- 
ing fruits,  see  article  in  Faem  asd  FrRESiKE 
of  April  loth,  by  Professor  Maynard.  Any 
ordinary  force-pump  will  do  very  well  for 
spraying,  but  it  is  very  Important  to  have  a 
good  nozzle.  I  use  a  Jsixon  nozzle,  and  it  gives 
me  good  satisfaction  for  most  purposes  for 
which  it  Is  recommended.  For  orchard  work 
the  pump  should  be  mounted  In  a  tub  or 
barrel  and  the  whole  carried  tn  a  wagon.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  spray  to  kill  codling-moth  or 
to  prevent  scab  on  apples,  so  I  will  not  answer 
your  questions  at  this  time.- — The  question, 
about  crossing  grapes  also  comes  too  late,  as 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


the  work  must  be  done  when  the  blossoms  are 
just  ready  to  open ;  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
general  interest,  I  give  some  notes  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  crossing.  Figures  numbered 
1  and  2  show  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  the 
grape.  In  Fig.  2  the  stigma  is  indicated  by  A 
and  the  five  anthers  by  B.   For  illustrative 

gurposes,  suppose  it  was  desired  to  cross  the 
oncord  and  the  Worden,  using  the  Concord 
as  the  mother  plant.  A  cluster  of  flowers  of 
the  Concord  would  be  selected,  and  each  flow- 
er opened  just  before  it  would  do  so  naturally, 
and  the  anthers  all  cut  or  pulled  off,  using  a 
tiny  pair  of  scissors  or  pincers  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  paper  or  cotton  bag  should  now  be 
put  over  the  whole  cluster,  to  keep  out  poUen 
which  might  be  carried  to  it  by  insects.  In 
about  twelve  hours  the  stigmas  will  be  ready 
for  the  pollen ;  the  relation  between  these  was 
explained  In  Faeji  asd  Fereside  of  May  loth. 
The  pollen  from  the  Worden  may  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  opened,  collecting 
the  anthers  in  a  small  bottle.  The  anthers 
contain  the  pollen,  which  they  shed  as  a  little 
yellow  dust  as  soon  as  they  get  quite  di-y. 
When  ready,  the  bag  over  the  Concord  cluster 
would  be  removed  and  the  stigmas  dusted 
with  the  pollen  from  the  Worden;  the  bag 
replaced  at  once,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
should  be  taken  off  again  and  a  bag  of  mos- 
quito-netting put  on  in  its  place,  to  protect 
the  fruit  from  insects,  etc.,  until  it  ripens, 
when  the  seed  is  saved  and  planted.  The  re- 
sulting plants  are  crosses  between  the  Concord 
and  Worden.  Quite  often,  instead  of  gather- 
ing the  ather*  as  described,  a  cluster  of 
flowers  of  the  Worden,  having  plenty  of  loose 
pollen,  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  the  pollen 
from  it  transferred  to  the  stigmas  of  the  Con- 
cord. A  little  study  of  the  blossoms  will  make 
this  matter  plain  to  any  one  Interested  In  the 
subject.  However,  most  of  the  varieties  of 
the  grapes  now  popular  have  been  produced 
as  chance  seedlings,  and  few  or  none  of  them 
by  hand-crossing,  although  this  is  the  plan 
that  promises  the  best  results.  As  it  Is  too  late 
this  season  to  study  this  in  connection  with 
grapes,  you  had  better  commence  learning 
about  the  subject  by  studying  the  blossoms  of 
the  squash,  cucumber  and  pumpkin,  which 
are  treated  very  much  alike  when  they  are 
crossed.  In  these  plants  you  will  find" that 
instead  of  having  the  pollen  and  stigmas  in 
each  flower,  there  are  two  kinds  of  flowers 
on  each  plant;  one,  having  stigmas,  called  a 
pistillate  flower.  Is  always  at  the  end  of  a 
small  squash,  cucumber  or  pumpkin,  and  is  the 
kind  that  produces  the  truit.  The  other  never 
produces  fruit,  but  pollen  only,  which  is 
rather  sticky  in  these  plants,  and  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "false  flowers."  If  we  wanted  to 
cross  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  squashes, 
using  the  Marblehead  as  the  mother  plant,  we 
would  select  aflowerof  the  Marblehead  having 
a  small  squash  as  part  of  it,  and  tie  a  string 
around  the  part  of  the  flower  that  opens  so  it 
could  not  open  naturally.  When  the  «tigma 
in  it  Is  sticlcy,  select  a  "false  blossom,"  one 
having  lots  "of  pollen,  from  the  Hubbard 
squash,  and  with  a  small  hair-brush  dust  the 
pollen  from  it  over  the  stigma  of  the  Marble- 
head bloBsom,  and  the  seeds  from  the  squash 


thus  formed  will  produce  squash  which  will 
be  a  cross  between  the  two  kinds.  You  had 
also  better  get  Gray's  "How  Plants  Grow,"  and 
study  up  about  the  parts  of  the  flowers.  There 
is  no  work  that  I  can  refer  tou  to  on  the  cross- 
ing of  fruits,  but  by  the  use  of  this  little  bot- 
any, and  careful  observation  of  the  flowers  of 
plants  themselves  and  occasional  questions, 
you  will  soon  come  to  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Frait-trees  in  SoU  and  Cnltlvated 
Oroand  —  Badding  —  Seedlings  —  Best 
Plums — L.  il.  S.,  Harrison,  Ohio,  writes:  -'I 
have  a  place  which  I  want  to  clear  of  timber 
next  winter,  and  plant  In  peaches,  pears, 
quinces,  plums  and  grapes.  It  Is  the  top  of  a 
high  hill.  There  are  about  two  acres  of  clav 
soli,  protected  on  the  north  and  west  sides  by 
timber.  I  live  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  where 
there  is  clay  soil  also,  in  full  view  of  the  north. 
What  varieties  of  fruit  would  be  b«st  adapted 
around  the  house  in  sod,  and  also  in  cultivated 

ground?  Can  our  native  grapes  be  grafted 

in  roots  of  wild  grapes?  The  small  black  and 
blue  grapes  are  very  plentiful  on  the  proposed 

orchard  site.  Can  stone-fruit  be  budded  into 

the  black  willow?  What  wovUd  be  the  best 

way  to  st£a-t  plum  seeds  to  growing  the  same 
year  they  are  planted?  Jfame  the  best  vari- 
eties of  plums  for  this  sections." 

Reply:— I  do  not  know  of  a  single  fruit  that 
it  would  pay  to  grow  in  a  sod,  unless  It  was  so 
heavily  mulched  as  to  kill  out  the  sod  around 
the  trees.  If,  however,  thev  are  heavily 
mulched,  most  of  the  tree  "fruits  may  be 
planted  in  a  sod  quite  successf  tUly,  although  I 
do  not  like  the  plan  where  the  soli  can  be  cul- 
tivated. Our  native  grapes  of  both  species, 

the  small  kind  (Viiis  riparia)  and  the  large 
kind  (A'itis  Labrusca),  may  be  grafted  with  our 
cultivated  kinds,  but  I  do"ubt  very  much  if  it 
will  pay  you  to  do  this,  as  the  wild  vine 
would  not  come  in  rows  so  that  you  could  cul- 
tivate w-lth  a  horse;  and  if  moved,  they  are 
not  so  good  as  two-year-old  vines.  You  had 
probably  better  clear  off  all  the  timber,  bushes 
and  vines  and  thoroughly  fit  the  land  before 
setting  out  vines,  and  then  set  good  two-year- 
old,  thrifty  vines  of  the  common,  productive 

klnds.^  Xo;  the  stone-fruits  will  only  grow 

on  stone-fruits,  and  there  are  exceptions  even 
to  this.   It  Is  best  for  general  use  to  put  peach 

on  peach  and  plum  on  plum.  The  seeds  of 

the  prunes  should  be  saved  as  they  are  gath- 
ered, and  not  allowed  to  get  dry  before  plant- 
ing. When  all  are  collected,  thoroughly 
prepare  rich  land  and  sow  them  in  it  In  drills 
three  feet  apart,  putting  about  ten  seeds  to 
the  foot,  and  then  Ughtly  mulch  them  to  keep 
the  soli  from  baking.  It  treated  in  this  way 
they  will  almost  invariably  start  the  follow- 
ing spring.  If  allowed  to  dry,  they  may  lie 
two  years  without  starting.  They  never  start 
the  fall  they  are  sowed.  Sometimes  .they  are 
piled  up  in  layers  of  sand,  to  remain  "until 
spring,  and  then  sowed,  but  I  use  the  way 

first  mentioned.  Bradshaw,  Lombard,  Wild 

Goose,  Quackenboss  and  Geuil. 

Strawberry  Culture — R  e m  e  d y  for 
Striped  Bugrs.— C.  D.,  Hull,  writes:  "What 
should  I  do  with  my  strawberry  bed  to  get  a 
third  crop  ?  How  many  paying  crops  of  berries 
ought  a  bed  to  raise  without  being  renewed? 

 What  Is  a  sure  remedy  for  the  little  striped 

bugs  on  garden  vines?  Everybody  has  a  sure 
remedy,  but  the  bugs  don't  seem  to  find  It 
out." 

Reply  :— As  a  rule  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
take  niore  than  two  crops  from  a  strawberry 
bed,  and  yet  I  do  It  occasionally  when  the  bed 
is  in  good  shape  after  the  gathering  of  the  sec- 
ond crop.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  as  follows :  As 
soon  as  may  be  the  bed  is  closely  mo^f  ed  and 
all  the  weeds  and  strawberry  leaves  are  burned. 
A  plow  is  then  run  on  each  side  of  a  matted 
row  and  all  but  about  one  foot  in  width  of  it 
is  turned  under.  The  furrows  thus  made  are 
filled  with  fine,  rotted  manure  and  the  c^- 
tlvator  set  going.  The  plants  remaining  are 
then  thinned  out  with  a  hoe,  and  special 
pains  taken  to  cut  out  all  weeds  and  old  of 
weak  plants.  This  leaves  the  old  bed  clean, 
with  plenty  of  manure  close  by,  in  which  the 
old  plants  can  make  new  roots.  The  plants 
soon  send  up  new  leaves,  which  are  much, 
healthier  than  they  would  be  were  the  old 
foliage  allowed  to  remain,  and  if  we  have  an 
ordinary  season,  an  abundance  of  runners  will 
be  sent,  and  by  winter  the  old  bed  will  look 
nearly  as  vl*orous  as  a  new  one.  In  this  way 
a  bed  may  often  be  made  to  produce  good 

crops  for  three  years.  The  simplest  remedy 

is  to  prevent  their  coming  near  the  vines  by 
covering  the  latter  with  mosqulto-nettlng 
screens.  But  Paris  green  and  water,  about 
one  half  the  strength  it  is  used  for  potato-bugs, 
will  kill  them.  I  use  on  about  two  acre*  of 
squash  and  cucumbers  clear  soot  or  air-slaked 
lime,  with  which  I  keep  the  plants  dusted  all 
the  time  until  they  are  well  started,  when  they 
care  for  themselves. 


Coming  method  of  farming  by  irrigation. 
Svu'e  crops  bountiful  yield  in  Colorado.  Home 
market  at  highest  prices.  See  add.  of  the 
Toltec  Canal  Co.  in  this  issue. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  Dover,  Del. 

Del.  crop  '93.  Price  low.  Sample  and  price  free  on 
appUcation.  SL,AYM.A.KER  Jt  ^ON. 


BICYCLES  PAYMENTS. 

^Xew  or  2d  liand:lowest  prices, larg. 
est  Block:  makers  boldest  dealers  in 
U.3.  We  sell  everywhere.  Cata.fTte. 
KOUSE,  HAZARD  &  CO.  32  E  St,  Pnria,  III. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

"TU  C  P  D  A  W  fi  n  D  "  ^<"'  family  use.    CluapeU  in 
inL  unHIIUUn     themariet.   $3.50.  S6  aod  $10 
Circ.   tlSTERB   MF6.  CO..  257  S,  Sth  St.,  Pgim.,  P». 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hrdranlie,  EnncUe  Joint  and  Screw 
freeflee,  Grat«r8.  Elerators,  Poinps, 
etc.   Send  lor  Catalogne.  i 

BOOMER  &  BOSGHERT 

PRESS  CO., 
99  <¥.  Water  St..  SYKACUSE 

Mention  this  paper. 


MILK 

T*lEt  E  S  E         AT  I 

3Iilkmen,  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen  can  keep  Milk 
i  Cream  5  to  7  day6,  sweet  and  fresh  WITHOUT  ICt.  Sim- 
ple, unfailiner,  tastelei=s  and  cheap.  Sample  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  2c.  postage.  Patentees  &  Sole 
Mtrs.,  PreserTaline  Mfg.  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  Xew  York. 


It  afflicted  with 


Dr.  Thompson's  Ejo-Water 


July  15,  1893. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  DAIRY  TEST. 

THE  most  thorough  and  rigid 
dairy  test  the  world  ever  knew 
is  now  being  made  at  the  Co- 
lumbian exposition.  It  has 
long  been  the  desire  of  farmers 
that  the  different  dairy  breeds 
of  cattle  should  be  subjected  to  just  such 
a  test  as  we  are  now  having,  in  order  to 
learn  the  true  merits  of  the  different  breeds 
of  dairy  cows. 

It  has  caused  much  pain  to  the  average 
farmer  to  know  that  he  could  not  secure  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows  of  any  breed  that  would 
average  more  than  one  to  two  pound.--  of 
honest,  commercial  butter,  made  from  the 
common  farm  keep  of  dairy  co"ss.  To 
hear  of  breeder  experts  securing  from 
three  to  five  pounds  a  day  right  along, 
made  the  farmer  very  sick.  If  he  under- 
took in  some  way  to  get  one  or  more  of 
these  high-record  cows  and  then  brought 
them  down  to  his  regular  farm  feed,  no 
doubt  he  would  find  better  cows  already 
in  his  herd,  to  which  he  had  never  paid 
proper  respect  or  care,  never  suspecting 
their  many  good  qualities  were  entitled  to 
more  favorable  consideration. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  many  of  these 
United  States  have  been  ransacked  and 
scoured  most  thoroughly  to  select  out  only 
twenty-five  phenominal  cows  of  each  breed 
for  this  great  test,  cows  that  had  won  the 
premium  ribbons  many  times,  and  that  had 
great  pedigrees  and  names.  I  think  I  never 
saw  seventy -five  as  good  cows  together  as 
these.  All  of  them  were  in  good  flesh, 
smooth  and  handsome,  large  size  for  their 
different  breeds,  and  nearly  all  of  them  in 
fresh  milk  when  the  test  began.  They 
have  large  udders,  and  look  like  perfect 
reservoirs  for  milk.  They  are  fed  as  much 
grain  feed  every  day  as  their  superinten- 
dents dare  feed.  In  fact,  every  old  farmer 
will  know  as  soon  as  he  looks  at  them  that 
they  are  crammed  vrtth  feed  and  water. 

And  with  all  this  feed,  care  and  perfect 
work,  not  a  single  one  of  them  averages 
two  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  The  cows 
are  all  dairy  queens,  and  look  perfectly 
honest,  and  are  docile  and  quiet,  not  a  frac- 
tion near  as  nervous  over  the  test  as  their 
owners  are,  because  they  don't  pan  out 
with  a  vapor  record.  It  is  too  early  to  pass 
judgment  on  them,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  cows  that  give  the  most  milk,  make 
the  most  butter  Or  cheese,  will  win  the  vic- 
tory, because  the  conditions  of  the  test 
require  the  greatest  amount  of  product  and 
the  best  quality ;  and  also,  any  increase  in 
pounds  of  flesh  they  may  make  during  the 
test  upon  the  least  cost  of  feed. 

They  all  feed  as  they  like,  and  no  two  of 
them  feed  the  same  amount  or  same 
proportion  of  hay,  fresh  clover,  grass  or 
ground  feed,  and  although  the  board  of 
managers  give  them  all  alike  the  different 
kinds  of  feed  at  market  prices,  until  the 
test  closes  and  cost  of  feed  is  counted  and 
the  judges'  decision  on  quality  is  given,  it 
is  not  possible  to  tell  the  resultc  The  cows 
were  weighed  at  commencementj  and  will 
be  weighed  at  close,  because  all  these  items 
are  prominent  factors  in  determining  the 
profit  of  the  breed  and  actual  worth. 

I  see  no  chance  for  cavil  over  this  test. 
The  cows  are  milked  two  or  three  times  a 
day  in  the  presence  of  committeemen 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  milk  is 
then  put  into  cans  under  seal,  and  delivered 
at  once  to  the  dairy  building,  where  it  is 
cooled  down.  When  ready  for  the  sep- 
arator, it  is  weighed  by  Prof.  Babcock  (the 
inventor  of  the  Babcock  mUk-tester)  and  a 
record  is  made  of  the  weight.  He  saves  at 
the  same  time  a  sample  of  milk  taken  from 
the  whole  for  analysis,  and  after  creaming 
it  the  skim-milk  is  tested  to  see  if  any 
butter  fat  is  wasted  by  the  separator,  and 
if  so,  a  record  is  made  of  that.  The  butter 
is  then  churned,  after  the  creanJ  has  been 
ripened,  and  each  mess  has  a  churn  by  it- 
self, so  all  is  done  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Babcock  then  takes  a  sample  of  the 
buttermilk  from  each,  and  it  is  tested  to 
see  if  any  butter  fat  is  wasted  by  the  chum, 
and  if  so,  a  record  is  made  of  that  fact. 
When  the  butter  has  been  worked  dry  and 
perfect,  the  same  amount  of  salt  per  pound 
of  butter  in  each,  the  doctor  takes  a  sample 
for  analysis,  but  weighs  it  with  the  other 
butter,  so  nothing  need  be  lost  of  the  full 
yields  of  butter,  to  help  bring  them  up 
within  gunshot  of  the  fairy  tales  told  about 
in  their  private  tests.  The  butter  ma- 
chinery used  was  agreed  to  by  all  at  com- 
mencement, and  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
nothing  could  be  fairer. 
There  is  one  chance  for  Mvil  that  I  can 


see,  and  only  one.  If  one  of  these  breedei-s 
possesses  greater  skill  in  compounding  his 
food  used  than  the  others,  so  as  to  win,  it 
is  barely  possible  such  a  contingency 
might  happen ;  but  probably  the  test  will 
not  be  so  close  as  to  make  it  fatal  on  that 
account,  and  the  war  of  breeds  still  con- 
tinues. 

The  ensilage  furnished  by  the  board  is  a 
miserable  failure.  I  never  saw  such  a 
large  body  of  rotten  feed,  that  is  totally 
unfit  for  such  use,  before.  Everything  in 
this  department  has  been  done  wrong.  The 
silos,  to  commence  with,  are  two  great, 
mammoth  concerns,  round  ones,  and  have 
feeding  surface  exposed  to  the  air  large 
enough  to  feed  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle  twice  a  day  and  keep  the  ensilage  in 
fair  condition.  I  suspect  some  one  who 
knew  but  very  little  about  silos  or  the  re- 
quirements of  ensilage  bossed  this  whole 
business.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  disgraceful 
failure,  and  will  do  the  silo  cause  more 
injury  than  its  devotees  can  wipe  out  for 
years  to  come  by  voice  or  pen. 

From  June  10th  to  13th  I  can  take  my 
oath  that  both  of  these  silos  were  open  at 
the  same  time  and  the  ensilage  all  uncovered 
in  both  pits,  and  great  big  holes  dug  into  it 
to  find,  if  possible,  some  of  it  fit  for  cattle 
feed,  thus  exposing  needlessly  surface 
enough  for  five  or  six  hundred  head  of 
cattle.  Of  course,  it  would  ruin  the  whole 
business  in  a  very  short  time  when  only 
seventy-five  cows  were  to  be  fed. 

The  silos  should  not  have  been  made 
larger  than  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
square,  and  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
feet  deep,'  and  several  of  them  in  one  build- 
ing. Then  only  one  of  them  should  have 
been  opened  at  a  tifiie,  and  each  feed  taken 
carefully  from  the  top  each  time,  not 
loosening  up  the  main  body  of  it.  The 
ensilage  would  then  have  come  out  nice, 
sweet,  warm  feed  for  the  cows,  and  would 
have  made  some  better  showing  than  can 
now  be  done. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  this  great,  un- 
necessary failm-e  should  have  occurred, 
and  am  greatly  surprised  to  see  such  a 
miserable  failm-e  left  on  open  exhibition 
every  day.  They  cannot  burn  them  up  or 
haul  this  stupendous  pile  of  manure  away 
without  exciting  serious  remark;  but  they 
could  be  closed  from  view,  and  thus  hide 
one  of  the  greatestTnistakes. 

The  exhibition  of  butter  and  cheese  at 
the  dairy  building  hardly  meets  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public.  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  attempt  to  keep  butter  out  in 
plain  view  for  an  exhibition.  It  gets  off  in 
flavor  so  very  soon  that  it  must  be  kept  in 
refrigerator  rooms,  especially  so  until  after 
it  has  been  judged.  Many  of  the  states 
have  a  dairy  exhibit  of  their  own,  but  the 
people  must  take  the  judges'  report,  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  butter. 

A  few  visitors  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  building  where  the  cream-separator  is 
in  operation,  and  can  see  from  a  distance 
this  work  being  done.  I  notice,  however, 
but  few  stay  any  length  of  time,  as  there 
are  so  many  greater  attractions  they  can 
see  much  better. 

This  test  is  a  great  educator,  and  will 
lessen  the  gullibility  of  man.  It  will  re- 
quire a  generation  of  unborn  farmers  to 
believe  similar  tales  of  the  breeders  we 
have  accepted  so  long.  The  other  breeds 
of  so-called  dairy  cattle,  that  did  not  have 
sand  enough  to  come  to  time  and  enter  the 
test,  show  most  conclusively  that  they 
could  not  face  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
that  the  famous  butter  records  of  their  pets, 
if  not  all  bosh,  were  too  full  of  casein,  salt 
and  water,  and  then  weighed  on  an  old, 
wom-oiit  pair  of  steelyards. 

Farmers  can  now  congratulate  them- 
selves that  their  task  of  securing  nearly  a 
perfect  herd  of  dairy  cows  is  not  so  diflicult 
as  they  have  heretofore  imagined ;  but  they 
will  be  very  apt  to  give  them  better  care 
and  feed,  and  make  all  the  money  possible 
in  the  business.  This  is  the  only  exhibi- 
tion of  stock  upon  the  grounds.  Carpenters 
are  busy  building  stock  barns  and  sheds 
for  the  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  stock, 
which  opens  August  1st. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  railroad  fares  will 
be  lessened  and  excursion  tickets  good  for 
thirty  days,  at  least,  be  given  for  one  cent 
a  mile,  or  half  fare,  same  as  all  roads  now 
give  to  political  conventions  and  "hoss 
races." 

By  going  down  town  to  European  hotels 
— the  old  established  houses — it  is  no 
great  trouble  to  secure  good  rooms  for  from 
fifty  cents  to  $1  per  day,  and  meals  close  by 
for  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents.  You  can 
pay  twice  or  three  tiijaes  that  amount  in 
hotels  close  by  the  grounds,  and  get  no 
better  fare.  The  crowd  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  weather  is  now  warm  enough 


so  that  tent  life  in  farmer  camps  is  possible; 
and  better  for  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  people,  because  they  stay  at  home 
more  at  nights.  Heney  Talcott. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

In  company  with  Prof.  Hunt  and  a  del- 
egation of  over  twenty  students,  repre- 
senting the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
departments  of  the  state  university,  I 
recently  spent  a  week  at  the  Columbian 
exposition.  To  say  that  we  were  delighted 
with  what  we  saw  is  a  feeble  expression  of 
our  satisfaction.  The  exposition  is  certain- 
ly a  grand  one,  greater  in  variety  and 
extent,  more  remarkable  in  the  excellence 
of  a  large  share  of  its  exhibits,  than  the 
world  has  hitherto  seen. 

The  main  buildings  which  cover  and 
protect  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibits, 
are  better  than  any  one  thing  they  contain, 
and  are  marvels  of  architectural  beauty 
and  artistic  skill.  The  design  and  rapid 
erection  of  those  fairy  wonders  is  surely  a 
triumph  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 
does  honor  alike  to  art,  industry  and  man. 
To  see  those  grand  buildings  and  their  con- 
tents is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  and 
it  seems  doubtful  if  another  exhibition  so 
extensive,  so  comprehensive,  so  instruc- 
tive, will  ever  be  presented.  At  all  events, 
those  living  to-day  can  hardly  expect  to 
see  one. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  exposition 
had  been  open  for  six  weeks,  but  it  was 
not  then  in  complete  order.  In  numerous 
departments  the  sound  of  saw  and  ham- 
mer or  the  smell  of  fi-esh  paint  saluted  the 
visitor.  The  anthropological  building  was 
not  open  for  inspection,  and  the  exper- 
iment station  exhibit  was  stUl  in  a  state  of 
confusion.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
fixtm-es  are  all  put  up  and  every  article 
duly  arranged  for  exhibition. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  exposition 
as  a  whole  in  a  brief  article  must  be  futile. 
There  is  such  a  wealth  of  materials,  such  a 
universe  of  inventions  and  manufactured 
products,  that  any  effort  to  describe  partic- 
ular exhibits  or  point  out  the  merits  or 
defects  of  special  articles,  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  A  few  general  statements 
must  suflice. 

The  exhibits  are  classified  under  twelve 
general  departments,  as  follows:  (1)  Agri- 
culture and  forestry,  (2)  horticulture,  (3) 
live  stock,  (4)  fish  and  fishing  interests, 
(5)  mining  and  metallurgy,  (6)  machinery, 
(7)  transportation,  (8)  manufactures,  (9) 
electricity,  (10)  fine  arts,  (11)  liberal  arts  and 
(12)  archaeology.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions there  are  separate  buildings  for  each 
one  of  these '  general  classes,  and  many 
sub-divisions  have  buildings  of  their  own. 

Agricultural  hall,  although  by  no  means 
the  largest,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
buildings  on  the  grounds.  Its  site  is  com- 
manding and  its  architecture  is  most 
pleasing.  In  this  building  one  can  see  the 
choicest  agricultural  products  of  every 
state  in  the  Union,  together  with  similar 
products  from  other  nations.  Great  Britain, 
including  all  her  colonies,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Mexico,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Japan,  Paraguay,  and  perhaps  several  other 
countries,  are  well  represented.  These 
foreig:n  exhibits,  together  with  the  farm 
products  of  every  portion  of  the  United 
States,  present  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lesson  of  the  agricultural  progress  of 
the  world.  A  floor  space  equal  to  an  area 
of  six  acres  is  packed  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  agricultural  machinery,  illustrating 
not  only  the  best  now  in  use,  but  showing 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  from  the 
earliest  times. 

The  experiment  station  exhibit,  which 
is  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  agri- 
cultural hall,  will  be  found  equally  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  This  exhibit  is 
intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  range  and 
scope  of  the  work  of  a  model  experiment 
station,  showing  the  application  and  rela- 
tion of  the  sciences  of  botany,  entomology, 
chemistry,  etc.,  to  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

In  the  galleries  among  the  many  exhibits 
that  come  under  the  head  of  agriculture, 
we  found  an  excellent  display  of  dairy 
implements,  a  fine  exhibit  of  wool,  another 
representing  everything  pertaining  to  bee- 
keeping, besides  a  large  number  of  exhibits 
representing  the  various  manufactures  that 
come  direct  from  agricultural  products. 

The  different  states  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  representing  their  respective  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  young  but  enter- 
prising state '  of  Washington  shows  a 
typical  farm  in  miniature,  in  which  are 
represented  the  farm  buildings,  fields  of 
grain,  plows,  binders,  threshers,  etc.,  at 
work. 

Iowa  makes  a  fine  display  of  her  deep, 


fertile  soil  and  fine  cereals,  Kentucky 
proudly  exhibits  her  tobacco,  Louisiana 
her  sugar-cane,  so  that  one  can  here  study 
the  staple  products  of  each  state,  and  also 
obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  varied  resources 
of  each. 

The  variety  and  excellence  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  southern  and  far  western  states 
was  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  those 
acquainted  only  with  the  agriculture  of 
eastern  and  central  United  States.  When 
we  see  the  resources  here  displayed  by  the 
different  states,  one  can  better  understand 
the  remarkable  material  development  of 
this  country. 

If  the  only  end  attained  by  this  exposi- 
tion is  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  progress 
and  possibilities  of  American  agriculture, 
if  it  sets  forth  in  clearer  light  the  unending 
variety  and  untold  wealth  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  shows  how  these  resources 
are  being  skilfully  and  economically  devel- 
oped, it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  And 
yet,  we  should  not  be  too  self-complacent ; 
the  agricultural  resources  of  other  countries 
are  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  dis- 
play of  the  colonial  products  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  is  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive. Canada,  as  we  would  naturally 
expect,  has  an  excellent  exhibit.  There 
are  rich  and  diversified  products  from 
different  "parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  These  contri- 
butions in  the  field  of  agriculture  from 
foreign  countries  may  look  meager  beside 
our  own,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
value  of  an  exhibit  is  not  always  to  be 
gaged  by  the  space  it  fills  or  by  the  impres- 
sion it  makes  on  the  wondering  gaze  of  a 
thoughtless  observer.  These  foreign  prod- 
ucts have  been  shipped  thousands  of  miles ; 
they  represent  a  different  soil  and  climate, 
and  the  countries  contributing  deserve 
consideration  and  kind  treatment  even 
where  the  exhibits  seem  paltry  when  com- 
pared with  our  own. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  horti- 
cultm-e  in  my  next. 

William  R.  Lazenby. 

Ohio  State  Univexsiiy. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pkom  Akkansas.— Benton  county  is  sit- 
uated on  top  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and  lias 
a  most  delightful  climate.  "We  have  no  hot 
nights  here  In  summer,  and  one  can  sleep 
covered  up  through  August.  There  is  the  best 
of  water  here— cool,  sparkling  mountain 
brooks  and  rivulets,  that  gush  forth  from 
every  hill,  and  go  on  a  mad  rush  to  the 
larger  streams.  We  have  the  banner  county 
of  the  world  for  apples.  Benton  county  has 
taken  first  premium  at  every  fair  where  her 
apples  have  been  sent,  east  and  west.  We 
have  good  schools  and  plenty  of  churches. 
Land  can  be  had  here  for  SIO  to  830  per  acre, 
that  will  return  from  850  to  8100  per  acre  on 
strawberries,  apples,  etc.  This  is  also  a  good 
stock  country.  We  have  a  good  grade  of  stock 
of  all  kinds.  Our  county-seat,  Beutonville, 
has  a  population  of  2,500,  two  banks,  three 
papers,  two  roller-mills,  fruit  evaporators,  etc. 
We  have  three  railroads,  four  banks,  eight 
papers  and  many  other  advantages.  Our  win- 
ters are  very  mild.  J.  B.  P. 

Avoca,  Ark. 

WESTERN  FARM  LANDS. 

A  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  farm  lands 
of  Nebraska,  Northwestern  Kansas  and  East- 
ern Colorado  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address 
on  application  to  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
C.  B.  &  Q,.  R.  R.,  Chicago.  Send  for  one  and 
give  names  and  addresses  of  your  friends. 


Battef  Package 


There  is  sweetness  in  a  Glass  Jar.  There 
is  comfort  and  profit  if  you  use  these  packages 
— trj'  them. 

The  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO. 

40  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


by  ISKIOATIOX. 

Government  lands  in 
southern  Colorado  now 
open  to  entry  or  purchase 
under  U.  S.  laws,  with 
abundant  and  certain  wa- 
ter supply  from  two  riv- 
ers, backed  by  immense 
reservoirs  and  canals  now 
ready  for  use.  Home 
markets,  highest  prices. 
Healthful  climate:  all 
sunshine;  no  floods;  no 
droughts;  no  crop  fail- 
ures; absolute  success. 
Settlers  or  colonies  will 
be  assisted  to  locate  on 
these  lands  by  applying  to 

The  TOLTEC  CANAL  CO. 


BHHHH  ANTON  ITO,  COL. 

U*ntion  tUl  pkp«r  wbaa  you  writs. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jl'LT  15,  1S93. 


0ur  fmn. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  5ew  Jersey. 

DOUBLE-GLASS  ROOF  HOUSE. 

THE  poultry -house  in  this  issue 
combines  light,  convenience  and 
good  ventilation.  The  drawing- 
shows  only  four  pens,  but  the 
house  may  be  of  any  length  de- 
sired. There  is  an  alley  on  the 
north  side,  three  feet  wide.  Each  pen  is  8 
by  12  feet,  divided  from  the  alley  by  lath 
partitions.  The  house  as  here  shown  is  15 
by  32  feet  feet  on  the  inside  of  the  wall.  It 
has  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  passageway. 
In  summer  these  doors  may  be  of  wire, 
on  frame.  The  partitions  between  the 
pens  should  be  of  boards,  three  feet 
high,  and  then  of  wire  netting  over  the 
boards.  The  building  may  be  of  stone, 
brick  or  wood.  The  windows  are  of  double 
glass  to  insure  warmth  in  winter  and  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat.  The  perches 
may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  pen, 
or  next  the  partition,  with  dropping-board 
under  the  perches,  and  the  nests  under  the 
boards,  or  the  nests  may  be  made  of  wire 
and  hung  against  the  wall.   The  cupolas 


CHANGING  FOR  PRICES. 

When  eggs  are  sold  off  the  farm  it  is  sim- 
ply a  change  of  the  forms  of  the  food  con- 
sumed. A  bushel  of  wheat,  which  may 
not  sell  at  a  profitable  price  in  market,  may 
be  converted  into  eggs  that  are  in  demand. 
It  is,  after  all,  but  the  selling  of  the  wheat 
in  another  shape,  the  hens  being  the 
mediums,  or  agents,  for  manufactiiring 
eggs  from  other  substances.  If  the  farmer 
can  get  a  higher  price  for  one  article  than 
he  can  for  another,  he  gains  the  difference; 
but  it  will  not  pay  him  to  keep  stock  that 
does  not  give  good  returns  for  the  food 
consumed. 


ENSILAGE  FOR  POULTRY. 

A  large  quantity  of  green  food  may  be 
cut  up  fine  and  stored  in  barrels,  hogsheads 
or  boxes,  for  winter  use.  To  do  this  prop- 
erly the  green  food  should  be  cut  when  the 
plants  are  near  maturity :  that  is,  when  the 
seed  heads  are  forming.  In  this  condition 
the  nutritious  matter  will  be  arrested  in 
the  stalks  while  on  its  way  to  fill  out  the 
seeds,  and  will  contain  less  water  than  if 
cut  at  an  earlier  stage.  Clover,  alfalia, 
grass  of  any  kind,  or  even  corn  will  answer. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  point  to  observe  is 
to  exclude  the  air.  To  do  this  great  pressure 
must  be  given,  which  is  generally  done  by 
placing  heavy  stones  on  the  cut  food,  the 


GET  READY  FOR  INCUBATION. 

Xow  is  the  time  to  practice  and  learn 
with  an  incubator.  You  will  have  but  lit- 
tle to  lose,  as  eggs  are  cheap  and  the  keep- 
ing at  the  proper  temperature  can  be  done 
with  but  little  expense.  It  is  not  best 
to  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  hatch  chicks 
for  market  before  procuring  an  incubator, 
for  you  cannot  then  afford  to  sustain  loses, 
and  time  will  be  valuable.  You  should 
learn  how  mistakes  are  made,  and  how  to 
avoid  them,  while  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  with  the  least  difficulty. 


that  something  is  lean  meat,  fresh,  and 
pounded  bone.  If  the  hens  are  confined  in 
yards  they  will  also  need  chopped  grass. 
Feed  meat  and  keep  down  the  lice,  ^d  the 
hens  will  lay  right  on. 


REGULATING  THE  SUPPLY. 

Before  sending  poiiltry  to  market  it 
would  be  well  to  learn  what  the  market 
demands.  If  there  is  a  call  for  broilers  the 
old  hens  are  not  wanted.  We  have  seen 
loads  of  poultry  sent  to  market,  to  be  sold 
at  a  sacrifice,  when  the  kinds  desired  by 
customers  were  retained  at  home.  Even 
during  the  period  when  chicks  bring  the 
highest  prices  no  attention  is  given  the 
weights,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  during 
the  several  seasons  high  prices  are  paid  for 
chicks  of  certain  weights,  when  those  of 
lower  or  higher  weights  will  barely  sell. 
It  is  also  a  sacrifice  to  send  fowls  to  market 
unless  they  are  fat,  yet  the  market  is  filled 
with  poultry  that  is  in  no  condition  for 
sale.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  the 
best,  but  there  is 
little  demand  for 
some  kinds,  esi)ec- 
ially  if  the  season 
for  those  kinds  has 
passed.  Farmers  can 
regulate  the  supply 
to,  a  certain  extent 
by  observing  the 
market.  The  point 
is  to  find  out  the 
kind  of  poultry  pre- 
ferred according  to 
the  season,  ^fo  kind 
of  poultry  ^'ili  have 
the  market  to  itseK 
for  a  whole  year,  as 
custom  and  prefer- 
ence gives  the  farmer 
an  opportunity  to 
sell  all  at  some  time. 


DOTTBLE-GLASS  ROOF  HOtTSE. 


are  for  ventilation.  The  roof  windows  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  a  cord  and  small  pul- 
ley to  each  window  from  the  alley.  The 
house  should  be  plastered  so  as  to  more 
easily  prevent  lice.  Koosts,  nests,  etc., 
should  be  movable.  The  house  can  be  made 
of  sod  in  the  prairie  sections.  The  house 
will  accommodate  sixty  hens,  or  fifteen  in 
each  pen.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  O.  A. 
Lewis,  Jetmore,  Kansas.  The  arrangement 
of  the  yards  and  wire  fences  is  shown  in 
the  illustration,  a  description  being  un- 
necessary. 


FEEDING-COOP  FOR  SMALL  CHICKS. 

A  coop  to  prevent  fowls  from  consuming 
the  food  given  the  chicks,  is  a  design  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  J.  Stewart,  Bowls,  Georgia, 
which  he  describes  as  follows:  This  spring, 
having  need  of  new  feeding-coops,  and 
having  no  nails  convenient,  though  I  had 
plenty  of  "lumber  sticks,"  I  cut  two  pieces 
for  gable  ends  (A),  the  boards  being  two 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  one 
foot  at  the  top.  With  a  three-quarter-inch 
bit  I  bored  holes  for  the  sticks ;  the  sticks 
being  two  and  one  half  feet  in  length,  and 
rounded  where  they  entered  the  holes. 


head  of  the  barrel  being  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  it  to  go  into  the  barrel  and  press  on  the 
contents.  If  suflicient  weight  is  given  on 
the  materials  they  will  be  pressed  as  closely 
together  as  chewing  tobacco  in  a  box. 

As  the  materials  must  be  cut  up  fine  (not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length),  they  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  winter,  and  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  hens.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring the  ensilage  is  done  now,  and  in 
winter  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  feed  it 
directly  from  the  barrel.  The  green  food 
so  prepared  will  be  succulent,  and  will 
provide  an  agreeable  change  at  a  time  when 
only  grain  can  be  secured,  and  it  will 
greatly  promote  laying.  We  give  the  above 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry. 


Feebing-coop  for  Smail  Chicks. 

They  were  driven  into  the  gables  and  the 
coop  was  made.  Bore  the  holes  in  a  straight 
line  one  and  one  half  inches  from  the  edge 
of  the  boards.  The  coop  is  very  light,  and 
can  be  set  over  drinking-vessels,  troughs, 
or  moved  to  any  place.  It  will  prevent 
ducklings  from  getting  into  the  trough,  or 
may  be  used  to  protect  flower  beds  from 
fowls.  It  is  a  cheap,  easily  made  and  handy 
arrangement. 


WHEN  TO  SELL. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  but  little  de- 
mand exists  for  adult  males.  The  quota- 
tions seldom  exceed  seven  cents  per  pound 
for  what  are  termed  "old  roosters,"  but 
V.\is  name  is  applied  to  all  adult  males 
without  regard  to  age.  It  will  cost  more  to 
keep  a  cockerel  six  months  than  to  keep 
him  three  months,  and  yet  the  three- 
months-old  bird  will  sell  at  twenty 
cents  per  pound,  or  three  times  as 
much  as  he  will  bring  if  kept  three 
months  longer.  No  doubt  it  ap- 
pears foolish  for  persons  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  selling  young  birds 
J  at  the  best  prices,  but  we  can  safely 
affirm  that  too  many  pursue  just 
such  an  unprofitable  method.  A 
cockerel  that  weighs  about  three 
pounds  ^\•ill  readily  bring  twenty 
cents  per  pound,  as  it  is  a  "roasting 
chicken,"  but  one  month  more  may 
throw  it  in  the  class  of  adult  males 
simply  because  it  has  developed  a  comb 
and  wattles,  and  has  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  chickenhood.  The  time  to  sell  is 
before  the  chicks  attain  the  -^veight  of  three 
pounds  and  when  the  yards  are  crowded. 
Whether  prices  are  high  or  not  it  will  not 
pay  to  keep  too  many  together,  especially 
during  the  warm  season.  As  prices  are 
high  for  roasting  chicks  the  farmer  should 
take  advantage  by  selling  cow. 


TABLE  SCRAPS. 

The  scraps  from 
the  table  are  quite  an 
addition  to  the  food, 
and  greatly  lessen 
the  cost  where  but  a 
small  flock  is  kept, 
but  they  are  of  no 
consequence  whatever  when  there  are 
large  numbers  of  fowls,  as  the  proportion 
to  each  fowl  is  too  small  to  be  of  assis- 
tance. There  are,  however,  quite  a  number 
of  families  who  delight  in  the  keeping  of  a 
few  hens,  and  as  the  scraps  are  then  of 
value, and  the  labor  insignificant,  the  flock 
is  sure  to  give  a  profit.  In  fact,  where 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  scraps,  or  other 
waste,  we  consider  it  wise  to  procure  a  lot 
of  hens  in  order  to  consume  such  materials. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ExpEErE2N-CE  WITH  I^GHOESTS.— The  May 
1st  issue  of  Farm;  aitd  Fieeside  is  before 
j  me,  and  I  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  In  Ihe 
i  poultry  department  In  regard  to  the  Brown 
Leghorns  not  being  sitters.  In  the  first  place 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  hens,  and  am  going 
to  tell  you  of  my  experience  with  the  Brown 
Leghorns.  A  year  last  March  I  sent  to  a 
breeder  <fnd  got  me  a  Brown  Lieghorn  cock- 
eral.  He  was  a  dandy ;  he  cost  me  $2.30.  He 
was  so  small  that  we  would  not  let  him  run 
with  the  flock  of  mixed  Plymouth  Rock ;  so  I 
took  ihree  half  Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  my 
rooster  s>nd  shut  them  in  an  old  corn-crib.  I 
wai  vor^  careful  to  set  every  egg  from  them, 
and  J  ;>„d  the  prettiest  pullets  you  would  wish 
to  see,  and  all  alike.  My  pullets  commenced 
to  lay  in  February  and  layed  up  into  May, 
when  they  went  to  sitting.  ^iTow  I  have  two 
with  large  broods  of  chickens.  One  is  caring 
for  eighteen  and  one  •  for  sixteen  chicks,  and  I 
have  three  hens  sitting.  A  cat  or  a  rat  could  not 
easily  get  a  chicken  from  them.  I  have  always 
had  from  forty  to  one  hundred  of  half  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  hardly  ever  had  anv  eggs, 
but  plenty  of  sitting  hens.  Xow  I  intend  to 
fatten  alj  my  heavy,  egg-breaking  hens  with 
my  turkeys  this  fall,  and  keep  onlv  Brown- 
Leghorns,  for  my  experience  teaches"  me  that 
they  are  good  layers  and  sitters,  and  the  best' 
of  mothers.  Mes.  H.  E.  V. 

JIaraihon,  loua. 

K A Tcmy G  Chicks  AETrFiciALLT.— I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  the  readers  of  Fabm  asd  Fiee- 
side a  short  talk  on  the  chick  question,  and 
the  operation  of  incubators.   The  first  thing 
is  to  get  a  good  breed— the  one  suited  to  your 
purpose.  If  for  eggs,  a  non-sitling  breed;  if 
for  market,  a  market  breed.  If  you  are  rais- 
ing chickens  on  a  large  scale,  get  a  good  incu- 
bator, as  it  is  much  cheaper  to  raise  chicks  by 
artificial  incubation  than  to  depend  on  the 
old  hen.   With  an  incubator  you  can  hatch 
your  chicks  just  when  you  want  them,  but 
with  a  hen  you  have  to  wait  until  she  is  readv. 
The  main  question  now  is  in  the  operation  of 
the  incubator.  There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  moisture  question.   Some  good 
hatches  have  been  made  without  any  mois- 
ture at  all,  and  good  results  have  also  been 
attained  with  the  use  of  moisture  from  the 
first  start.   Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  readers, 
does  a  hen  ever  moisten  her  eggs  ?  I  affirm 
that  she  does  not,  and  that  she  hatches  better 
in  dry  weatherthan  in  rainy  or  damp  weather, 
which  I  think  goes  to  show  that  the  majority 
I  of  us  use  too  much  moisture.  Another  great 
[  point  -with  the  incubator  is  in  the  kind  of  a 
I  place  it  is  operated  in.   If  it  is  in  a  dry,  tisht 
I  room,  it  -will  need  more  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion than  if  operated  in  a  cellar.   If  it  is  in  a 
!  cellar,  but  very  little  moisture,  and  if  the  eel-- 
I  lar  is  damp,  do  not  use  anv.  An  important. 
,  matter  is  the  heat.   On  the  last  three  or  four 
days  of  the  time  due  to  hatch  is  when  most 
,  of  the  chicks  die,  which  is  caused  bv  too  much 
i  heat.   Look  at  the  old  hen  when  she  first  hears 
I  a  chick  pip.  She  will  not  press  on  the  eggs  so 
■  closely,  but  will  give  them  plentv  of  air.  and  a 
I  great  many  times  she  will  get  ofi'the  nest.  My 
experience  and  opinion  is  that  93  degrees  is 
I  warm  enough  after  a  few  chicks  are  out,  and 
good  ventilation ;  but  the  heat  should  be  100 
degrees  the  last  four  days.  I  would  rather 
have  them  come  out  a  little  weak  than  die  In  • 
,  the  shell.         -  x).  if, 

I     Aliord,  loica. 

BVe  beUeve  that  95  or  100  degrees  is  too  low. 
D.] 


POTATO-BEETLES  AND  POULTRY. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  -svill  eat  the  soft 
young  of  the  potato-beetle,  and  some  will 
even  take  the  adult  beetle,  but  unless  the 
beetle  is  killed  before  it  is  swallowed  it  -will 
remain  alive  in  the  crop,  the  result  usually 
being  the  death  of  the  bird.  There  are 
many  insects  which  fowls  will  not  touch, 
for  that  reason,  as  the  hens  have  no  teeth 
to  masticate  them,  and  must  swallow  them 
alive,  unless  they  happen  to  strike  the 
insect  -with  the  beak  during  the  process  of 
attempting  to  use  them  as  food. 


THE  BEST  INCUBATOR. 

Many  readers  -m-ite  and  ask  us  to  inform 
them  which  is  the  best  incubator.  The 
fact  is  that  incubators  differ,  each  possessing 
some  advantage  of  its  own,  and  is  the  best 
in  one  respect,  perhaps.  For  me  to  attempt 
to  select  the  best  would  compel  me  to 
ignore  many  that  would  rival  the  selected 
one  in  many  ways.  We  have  given  some  at- 
tention to  the  matter,  and  we  find  that  opin- 
ions differ,  as  some  operators  prefer  certain 
makes,  while  others  are  partial  to  other 
kinds.  Much  is  governed  by  the  climate, 
the  arrangements,  and  the  attention  to  be 
given,  as  the  best  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. 


TO  START  HENS  TO  LAYING. 

If  your  hens  cease  laying,  the  first  du'.y 
is  to  search  for  lice.  If  you  find  lice,  it  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  hens  Wire  an- 
noyed so  severely  as  to  debilitate  them. 
Look  in  the  poultry ■Aouse  for  mites,  and 
on  the  heads  and  necks  for  tne  large  lice. 
If  you  find  no  lice,  it  mear.3  that  your  hens 
-want  something  that  yea  do  uot  give,  and 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Probably  Chicken-pox.— Mrs.  D.  TV.  V., 
Florence,  Oregon,  writes:  "The  combs  of  my 
hens  blister,  and  then  scale  ofl-.  They  become 
lame.  All  have  taken  it  within  a  week." 

Reply:— The  symptoms  are  those  of 
chicken-pox.  Xothing  can  be  done  except  to 
keep  the  birds  in  a  dry  place,  though  the 
combs  may  be  anointed  with  sweet-oil. 

Cramps  in  Ducks.- F.  O.  P.,  Thedford, 
Neb.,  writes:  "I  have  a  lot  of  puny  ducks 
that  began  to  draw  up,  walk  a  few  steps,  sit 
down,  turn  over,  and  die.  They  have  free 
range  and  plenty  of  water." 

Reply: — The  diflSculty  is  cramps,  due  to  the 
ducklings  drinking  too  much  very  cold  water, 
as  well  as  being  chilled  by  going  on  the  water. 

Scaly  legrs.- Mrs.  J.  D.  P.,  Aurora,  Illinois, 
writes :  "My  Brown  Leghorns  have  something 
similar  to  scale  on  their  legs.  They  become 
lame,  and  some  die." 

Reply:— The  cause  Is  'scaly-leg,  due  to  a 
minute  parasite.  The  scales  also  afford  a  har- 
boring-place on  the  legs  for  lice.  Mix  one  part 
kerosene  and  three  parts  lard  or  lard-oll,  and 
anoint  the  legs  once  or  twice  a  week. 

l.anieness.— F.  W.,   Beloit,  Wis.,  writes: 
"About  five  weeks  ago  one  of  my  hens  became 
lame,  and  walked  on  the  shanks  of  her  legs. . 
She  is  a  good  layer,  has  full  appetite,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  use  of  her  legs." 

Reply:— There  is  a  probability  of  the  lame- 
ness being  caused  by  the  hen  be'o"  fat,  and 
jumping  from  a  high  roost  to  Lard  ground. 
Remove  her  from  the  male,  and  keep  her  on 
straw  at  night- 
Do  JTot  liay.— M.  H.,  Howe,  Idaho,  writes: 
"I  have  about  forty  hens,  but  get  very  few 
eggs.  They  pick  their  o'au  living,  have  "grass 
and  insects  and  some  g'.^ln.  They  are  In  good 
condition,  ^'hat  shaa  I  do  to  make  them 
lay?" 

Reply  :— The  cause  Is  probably  due  to  lice. 
Look  on  the  heafis  and  necks  for  the  large 
lice.  Anoint  heads  with  sweet-oil.  Clean 
the  poultry-brase  In  order  to  destroy  the 
small  mites,  r'ast  the  hens  with  Insect-powder 
and  provide  them  with  a  dust-bath  of  coal 
ashes  or  dry  dirt. 

Foo4t  for  CblckB.— O.  H.  S.,  Olympla, 
Wash,  writes:  "What  is  the  best  food  for 
chlckj  about  three  months  old,  that  are  kept 
coti  .ned  In  a  small  pen?  What  is  the  cause 
dome  of  them  h&-ving  swollen  eyes  and  sore 
feet?" 

REPLY^.-Feed  anything  that  they  will  eat, 
but  do  not  omit  chopped  grass,  and  allow 
ground  bone.  The  sore  feet  may  be  the  result 
of  so  many  causes  that  we  can  only  conjecture 
which  is  the  one  In  this  case.  It  may  come 
from  the  use  of  wood  ashes  in  the  yards. 
Swollen  eyes  usually  result  from  an  overhead 
draft  at  night. 


c.  c. 


p  Cbict  Feed 


Certain  Cure  C    O  Sure  Shot 
•For  Cholera.  «•  w»Kor  Lice.  •ForChirku. 
These  preparatione  Are  ftrfit-cUss.   Send  for  cat»- 
loffuo.  F«  A.  :»IORTI3I£a«  PottsTille,  Pa. 
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aw  READ  THIS  NOTICE.-®0 

QjieBtions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FiRESlDK,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interoeit, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  cliar^'e. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  sliould 
encl»»se  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-otfice  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
oiich  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
nircewsary.  Queries  mtlst  be  received  at  least  two 
wi-.EKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  thennswer 
is  oxpi^cted.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Orris-root.— L.  A.,  Grass  Valley,  Cal., 
writes:  "Some  years  ago  I  read  about  making 
motley  raising  orris-root.  Can  j'ou  tell  me 
anything  about  curing  it,  and  also  where  I 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  it?  Does  the  blue- 
flag  produce  the  orris-root?". 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  orris-root  of  com- 
merce is  the  root  of  a  species  of  European  iris. 
Iris  florentina.  This  being  less  particular  as  to 
soil  than  most  other  irises  in  cultivation,  is 
produced  with  comparative  ease,  but  whether 
there  is  any  money  in  its  cultivation  is  more 
than  I  can  say.  Perhaps  one  or  the  other  of 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  enlighten  us. 

Remedy  for  Cockroacbes.— J.  G.  B.,  Sa- 
vannah, Mo.  -  One  of  the  best  remedies  for 
these  pests  is  good,  fresh  insect-powder,  such 
as  buhach.  Dr.  Riley  says:  "Just  before 
nightfall  go  into  the  infested  rooms  and  puff 
it  into  all  crevices,  under  base-boards,  into 
drawers  and  cracks  of  old  furniture— in  fact, 
wherever  there  is  a  crack — and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  floor  will  be  covered  with  dead  and 
dying  or  paralyzed  roaches,  which  may  easily 
be  swept  up  and  burned.  With  cleanliness 
and  persistency  in  these  methods,  these  pe.sts 
may  be  driven  out  of  a  house,  and  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  full  possession  by  im- 
migrants from  without." 

P«a-weevll,  Chess,  Greenfly,  etc. — A.  B., 
Defiance,  Ohio,  asks :  "(1)  How  can  I  keep  my 
beans  and  peas  from  getting  bugs  in  them? 
(2)  What  causes  chess  in  wheat?  (3)  What 
causes  the  lice  on  our  house  plants,  and  what 
will  prevent  them  from  getting  lousy?  (-Ij 
The  ground  in  our  house-plant  pots  has  little 
whitish  worms  in  it.  Give  cause  and  remedy 
for  the  same." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— (1)  There  is  no  way  that 
I  know  of  to  keep  the  weevil  from  despoiling 
our  peas  and  beans.  It  is,  however,  an  easy 
task  to  kill  the  egg,  or  small  larva,  in  peas  and 
beans  kept  for  seed;  Simply  put  them  in  a 
tight  box  or  other  receptacle,  and  an  open  bot- 
tle or  dish  containing  a  little  bisulphide  of 
carbon  on  top  of  them,  closing  tightly.  (2) 
"Chess"  in  wheat,  like  all  other  weeds,  comes 
from  seed.  Use  land  and  seed  which  are  free 
from  its  seeds.  (3)  Spraying  with  (or  dipping 
in)  strong  tobacco  tea  "will  clear  your  plants 
from  greenfly.  (4)  For  worms  in  the  soil  of 
house  plants,  apply  lime-water. 

Asparagus  and  Rbabarb  Under  Glass. 
—J".  S.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  writes:  "I  have  built 
two  greenhouses,  IS  by  100  feet,  for  raising  let- 
tuce. On  the  north  side  of  each  house  is  a 
bench  for  raising  plants.  I  would  like  to  try 
to  raise  asparagus  and  rhubarb  under  those 
benches.  Kindly  give  me  some  information 
about  it.  My  house  is  the  common  three- 
quarter  span.  What  do  you  think  about  those 
short-span-to-the-south  greenhouses  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— It  is  quite  an  easy  thing 
to  grow  asparagus  and  rhubarb  under  green- 
house benches.  Dig  good,  large  plants  in  the 
fall,  store  them  in  a  cellar,  in  sand  or  moss,  or 
wherever  yon  can  keep  them  dormant  and 
their  roots  from  drying  or  freezing.  About 
six  weeks  before  you  want  the  crop,  prepare 
the  bed  under  the  bench  by  spading  or  filling 
in  rich  soil  consisting  of  one  half  loam  and  one 
half  old  compost,  and  set  put  the  plants  closely 
together.  Then  await  developments,  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop.  The  best  style  of  green- 
house for  any  given  place  depends  upon  local 
conditions,  purpose,  etc.  I  will  try  to  speak 
about  greenhouse  construction  later  on. 

Fertilizers  for  Wbeat.— A.  E.  B.,  Cam- 
eron, Ohio,  writes :  "I  can  buy  bone-meal  (Ohio 
official  analysis,  ammonia  3.69  per  cent,  total 
phosphoric  acid  26.61  per  cent)  for  S25  per  ton, 
and  dissolved  bone  (analysis,  ammonia2.61  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid  10..3-3  per  cent,  Insoluble 
phosphoric  acid  3.33  per  cent)  for  S20  per  ton. 
Which  would  pay  the  best  to  put  on  wheat 
this  fall,  land  to  he  sown  in  grass,  or  will  It 
pay  at  all  at  that  price?" 

Rebly  by  Joseph  :— The  bone-meal  as  well 
as  the  ammoniated  dissolved  bone  are  rea- 
sonably cheap  at  the  price  given.  Whether 
their  application  will  pay  or  not,  that  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  If  your  soil  needs  phosphoric 
acid,  it  will  probably  pay,  otherwise  not.  It 
is,  at  least,  worth  the  trial,  and  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  either,  although  perhaps  pre- 
ferring the  bone-meal  when  applied  in  the 
fall.  If  bone-meal  is  fine  and  dust-like,  the 
phosphoric  acid  will  become  available  to  quite 
a  large  extent  by  the  time  that  plants  will 
need  it.  For  spring  application  I  would  rather 
use  the  dissolved  bone,  as  phosphoric  acid  in 
this  form  is  more  Immediately  available.  All 
I  can  say  is,  try  it. 


It  is  so  Easy  to  Conteact  a  Cold,  which 
from  its  obstinacy,  may  entail  a  long  siege  of 
discomforts  before  getting  rid  of  it  that  the 
afflicted  should  resort  at  once  to  that  old  estab- 
lished remedy.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant, 
which  will  speedily  remove  all  Coughs  and 
Colds,  and  help  you  to  avoid  all  complications 
involving  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 


VETERINARY. 

♦^Gondueted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmeps.>3f*- 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Fakm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired.' 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
i«B  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  mugt  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  thi- 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  35  King  Avenue.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  wlio  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Paresis.— J.  K.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Your 
veterinarian  is  about  right;  he  told  you  the 
truth.  Large  doses  of  strychnine  may  kill  the 
animal,  but  will  not  eSect  any  improvement, 
and  the  eflTect  of  electricity  is  problematical. 

A  Sicfc  Cow.— W.  McR.,  Bois  Blanc,  Mich., 
writes:  "I  have  a  cow  that  will  not  eat  soft 
or  hard  food.  She  grits  her  teeth.  I  have 
done  all  I  can  for  her,  but  it  does  nogood.  She 
dropped  her  calf  about  two  months  before  her 
time  for  calving." 

Answer:— The  one  symptom  you  give  is  in- 
sufficient to  make  a  diagnosis.  It  only  indi- 
cates that  your  cow  is  very  sick.  Have  her 
examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Snorts  wben  Eating.— M.  D.  H.,  Whig- 
ville,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  an  eight-year-old 
mare  that  is  troubled  with  an  almost  constant 
snorting  or  blowing  of  the  nose  when  eating 
grass.  She  acts  as  if  there  was  something  in 
her  nose.  There  is  no  discharge  from  the  nose. 
I  noticed  her  strangle  while  drinking,  and  a 
milky  substance  run  from  her  nose  then." 

Answer:- The  best  you  can  do  is  to  have 
the  nasal  cavities,  soft  palate  and  throat  as 
far  as  possible  examined  by  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian. There  is  probably  some  obstacle 
somewhere,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  de- 
termine its  seat  and  nature  from  a  distance. 
Besides,  the  treatmentj  if  a  treatment  is  ap- 
plicable, will  require  a  surgical  operation. 

A  Split  Hoof.— C.  M.  B.,  New  Marion,  Ind., 
writes :  "I  have  a  two-year-old  colt  that  got  a 
nail  run  in  the  hoof  of  one  of  his  hind  feet.  I 
pulled  the  nail  out  entire  in  two  hours  after. 
Ever  since  that  time  it  gathers  and  breaks; 
then  he  is  able  to  run  around  as  usual.  It  has 
gathered  and  broken  four  or  five  times.  It 
was  done  last  March.  The  nail  penetrated 
just  at  the  hair  of  the  hoof.  Now  the  hoof  is 
split  from  its  upper  edge  down  three  fourths 
of  the  way.  Will  the  hoof  grow  off  in  time? 
It  seems  to  spread  open  when  he  bears  his 
weight  on  it." 

Answer:— The  treatment  undoubtedly  re- 
quires a  surgical  operation.  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  is  to  employ  a  competent  veterina- 
rian at  once. 

Probably  been  Foundered.- W.  D.  B., 

Cumberland  Valley,  Pa.,  writes:  "Will  you 
please  tell  how  to  toughen  the  hoof  of  a  horse  ? 
I  have  a  horse  that  has  been  kept  pretty  well 
shod  and  hoofs  medium  long,  and  yet  when 
we  pare  the  hoof  the  blood  runs  in  a  stream. 
The  feet  seem  very,  tender." 

Answer: — Your  horse  probably  has  been 
foundered,  and  has  now  what  is  usually  called 
"pumiced  hoofs."  If  so,  stop  all  paring,  and 
if  the  frog  is  strong  enough,  have  bar-shoes 
put  on.  The  same  musj  %e  very  concave  on 
the  upper  surface,  inside  the  n-ail-holes,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  bearing  upon  the  flat  or  con- 
vex and  very  thin  and  sensitive  sole.  If  you 
have  an  intelligent  blacksmith  to  shoe  your 
horse,  such  shoes  will  cause  a  wonderful 
improvement,  but  of  course  will  not  effgct  a 
cure. 

A  "I,nnip"  on  Bach  Hip.— W.  J.  L.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Wis.,  writes :  "I  have  a  heifer  that  has 
a  lump  on  each  hip,  about  three  inches  from 
the  back-bone.  One  lump  is  open,  and  looks 
raw  and  spongy.  It  is  not  runniiig." 

Answer: — Your  description  is  very  super- 
ficial. I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  it; 
sonie  people  call  almost  everything  a  "lump." 
What  you  complain  of  may  be  warts,  or  If  the 
"lumijs"  are  on  the  hips — but  then  they  must 
be  more  than  three  Inches  from  the  back — 
they  may  be  swellings  caused  by  severe  bruis- 
ing. Apply  to  the  one  that  Is  raw  some  nitric 
acid,  by  means  of  a  small  spo/ige  tied  to  a 
stick  of  cdnvenient  length,  until  the  raw  sub- 
stance shrinks  and  turns  yellow,  but  see  to  it 
that  the  acid  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
anything  else.  If  you  see  Improvement,  you 
may  repeat  the  treatment  after  a  few  days. 

Paralytic  Parturition  Fever.— L.  M.  S., 

Harrison,  Ohio,  writes:  "You  will  confer  me 
a  favor  by  giving  me  a  cure  for  milk-fever,  If 
possible,  or  a  preventive.  I  had  a  cow  die  the 
third  day  after  calving.  She  was  a  good 
milker,  was  very  fat,  had  a  calf  in  June.  I  let 
the  calf  have  what  milk  it  wanted,  then 
stripped  her,  let  her  go  to  the  pasture,  the  calf 
with  her.  She  came  home  with  the  calf  in 
the  evening,  in  her  usual  way.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  she  gave  scarcely  any  more  milk 
than'the  calf  took.  She  seemed  well  and  ate 
heartily.  The  next  morning,  about  nine 
o'clock,  she  lay  down  to  rise  no  more.  She 
lived  in  great  agony  until  the  next  morning. 
She  was  much  puffed  in  the  flank.  Upon  ex- 
amination I  found  the  intestines  dry  and 
clogged;  the  smaller  stomach  was  also  hard 
and  dry  Inside.  I  summoned  a  veterinarian, 
but  he  said  it  was  useless  to  doctor  her  after 
she  was  down."  ' 

Answer:— If  a  cow  affected  with  paralytic 
parturition  fever  (sometimes  called  milk- 
fever)  is  already  bloated,  hardly  anything  can 
be  accomplished  by  any  treatment.  During 
the  very  first  stage,  a  liberal  injection  Into  the 
uterus  of  a  blood-warm  solution  of  corrosive' 
sublimate,  one  part  to  fifteen  hundred  parts  of 
water,  often  arrests  the  further  development 
of  the  disease.  The  best  prevention  is  to  keep 
cows  that  are  good  milkers  and  are  in  good 
condition  as  to  flesh,  on  a  rather  light  diet' 
four  or  five  weeks  before  and  two  or  three 
weeks  after  calving,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  stable  as  clean  as  possible  and  allow 
no  manure  to  accumulate. 

Fits.— J.  M.  C,  Poplar  .Ridge,  N.  J.,  writes : 
"I  have  a  four-year-old  cow  that  has  flts.  She 
calved  In  March,  milked  pretty  well,  but  got 
quite  thin.  A  few  days  before  I  turned  her  to 
pasture  I  thought  she  acted  queer.  I  gave  her 
a  bran  mash  occasionally,  with  a  little  cop- 
peras in  it.  She  seemed  all  right  in  a  few 
days,  and  after  she  got  on  grass  gained  in  flesh 
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and  also  in  quantity  of  milk.  June  l-5th  she 
was  in  heat,  but  I  did  not  breed  her.  The  next 
day  I  noticed  sh6  acted  queerly,  and  finally 
fell  down,  got  up  in  a  little  while,  but  acted 
queerly  till  night,  when  she  had  another  fit. 
The  next  morning  she  had  another  fit. 
When  she  has  a  fit  her  pulse  Is  all  right,  horns 
warm,  nose  moi.st,  and  she  gives  as  much  milk 
as  ever." 

Answer:— Fits  (epileptic  flt.s)  may  have  va- 
rious causes;  usually,  however,  they  proceed 
from  an  affection  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  as  a  rule  are  incurable.  In  your  case  1 
would  advise  you  to  breed  the  animal. 
It  should  have  been  done  when  the  same  was 
in  heat. 

BnfTalo-gnats.- H.  O.  M.,  Wideawake,  Ky., 
writes:  "Our  cows  are  auuo.yed  by  an  Insect 
closely  resembling  the  common  house-fly,  but 
somewhat  smaller.  They  live  on  them  in 
swarms,  draw  the  blood  and  produce  great 
sores  which  finally  form  scabs,  but  are  very 
slow  in  healing.  This  year  they  appeared  In 
March.  They  torment  them  incessantly, 
make  them  irritable  and  no  doubt  cause  them 
much  suffering.  Some  call  them  buffalo- 
gnats." 

Answer  :— Buffalo-gnats  (Simulia  peccanim) 
when  numerous  may  become  very  troublesome 
Dense  smoke  will  drive  them  off.  It  has  also 
been  recommended  to  take  a  mixture  of  an 
inspissated  tobacco  decoction,  lard  and  coal- 
oil,  and  smear  it  onto  the  tender  parts  of  the 
skin  of  the  troubled  animals.  I  cannot  speak 
of  the  gnats  of  my  own  experience,  and  cannot 
give  yoi'i  any  further  advtee  in  regard  to  them. 
Maybe  that  Prof,  Bennett,  in  Lexington,  can 
tell  more  about  them. 

Several  Questions.- S.  D.  F.,  Stowell, 
Kan.,  writes:  "While  driving  my  five-year- 
old  colt,  some  five  months  since,  he  threw  his 
off  hind  leg  over  the  pole  and  went  so  about 
twenty  rods,  wearing  off  the  hair  up  near  the 
body,  but  not  breaking  the  skin.  Some  six 
weeks  ago  I  noticed  the  leg  was  swollen. 

He  is  not  lame  at  all.  (1)  How  can  I  know 

when  a  cow  giving  milk  has  tuberculosis?  (2) 
Can  she  be  cured? 

Answer  :— Unless  what  you  describe  is  a 
case  of  farcy,  you  may  rub  in  once  every  other 
day  a  little  gray  mercurial  ointment  along  the 
swelled  veins  (?)  or  lymphatics.  If,  however, 
It  is  farcy  (external  glanders),  any  treatment 

is  out  of  the  question.  (1)  By  having  the 

cow  thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  and  even  then  a  definite  diag- 
nosis is  possible  only  if  the  disease  is  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  development.  If  in  Its  in- 
cipient stage,  the  true  state  of  affairs  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination.  (2)  No. 

Fistulous  Witbcrs.— A.  W.,  Saratoga, 
Neb.,  writes:  "I  have  ahorse  that  has  a 
swelling  on  the  top  of  his  shoulders.  No  doubt 
It  is  fistula.  What  can  be  done  for  It?" 

Answer: — The  treatment  entirely  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  all  cases, 
however,  either  the  existing  opening  or  open- 
ings must  be  sufllclently  enlarged  so  that  pus 
and  exudates  can  be  freely  discharged,  or  a 
new  lower  opening  or  openings,  perfectly 
draining  the  bottom  of  the  fistula,  must  bo 
made.  This  done,  all  degenerated  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  fistulous  canal  or  canals  must  be 
destroyed.  This  usually  is  done  with  caustics, 
and  among  them  sulphate  of  copper  is  about 
as  good  as  any.  After  this  has  been  done,  the 
sore  has  lost  its  fistulous  character  and  may 
be  brought  to  healing  by  a  simple  antiseptic 
treatment  and  cleanliness,  like  any  other 
wound.  The  treatment  of  any  fistula,  how- 
ever, requires  good  judgment,  prompt  action 
and  exquisite  care;  it  Is  therefore,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  time-saving  and  cheapest  in  the 
end  to  intrust  the  treatment  to  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

Fistula  in  the  Cartilage  of  ttae  Hoof.— 

J.  W.  T.,  Annville,  Pa.,  writes:  "My  horse, 
about  five  months  ago,  accidentally  run  a 
splinter  In  his  hoof  about  an  inch  below  the 
coronet.  The  part  above  the  coronet  was  torn 
loose.  The  hoof  was  cut  away  and  the  splinter 
taken  out.  That  part  immediately  healed. 
That  above  the  coronet  also  healed,  but 
formed  abscesses,  which,  if  not  lanced,  would 
open  themselves.  It  opened  at  least  at  six  dif- 
ferent places.  I  have  not  used  the  horse  since 
it  happened.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this 
case?" 

Answer  :— What  you  describe  seems  to  be  a 
fistula  in  the  cartilage  of  the  hoof,  or  a  so- 
called  quitter.  First  pare  away  the  loose  horn, 
and  see  to  It  that  pus  and  exudates  can  be  dis- 
charged. Then  prepare  a  mixture  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  two  parts,  genuine  powdered  gum 
acacia,  one  part,  and  water,  three  parts;  mix 
these  substances  thoroughly  so  as  to  make  a 
thin  paste  and  put  the  mixture  into  a  large 
test-tube.  This  done,  take  some  cord  not 
more  thau  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  in 
ends  about  eight  inches  long,  put  into  one  end 
of  each  piece  of  cord  a  bent  pin,  and  dip  the 
other  end  into  the  mixture  in  the  sa'me  way 
in  which  formerly  candles  were  dipped;  hang 
each  piece  of  cord,  as  soon  as  dipped,  over  a 
line  by  means  of  the  bent  pin.  As  soon  as  the 
last  piece  has  been  dipped,  commence  dipping 
again,  first  No.  1,  then  No.  2,  and  so  on,  till  all 
have  been  dipped  the  second  time.  Repeat 
this  proceedure  until  all  the  pieces  are 
coated  at  the  dipped  end  with  a  pretty 
thick  layer  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
mixture,  and  then  let  them  dry.  If  the 
corrosive  sublimate  settles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  test-tube,  a  little  stirring  may  be  neces- 
sary. When  your  bougies  are  dry.  Introduce 
one  into  each  fistulous  opening  far  enough  to 
reach  the  bottom,  and  then  clip  them  off  with 
scissors,  so  that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  projects.  After  this  has  been  done,  put  a 
bunch  of  absorbent  cotton  over  the  whole  dis- 
eased part;  then,  for  further  protection  and  to 

frevent  unnecessarj'  swelling.apply  a  bandage, 
n  about  forty-eight  hours  the  bandage  can  be 
removed,  and  the  three  bare  cords  pulled  out. 
After  this  is  done,  the  sores  should  be  dressed 
twice  a  day  with  iodoform  and  absorbent  cot- 
ton and  be  properly  bandaged,  until  a  healing 
has  been  effected.  That  the  animal,  mean- 
while, must  be  kept  in  a  clean  stable  and  be 
well  taken  care  of  may  need  not  any  men- 
tioning. 
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that  is  odd,  quaint  or  curious,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  publish  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  catalogue  of  the  same. 
Here  is  one  of  the  collections  which  we 
actually  mail,  jjoslage  paid,  for  only  one 
dozen  2-cent  stamps.'  and  if  you  can  find  an- 
other curio  dealer  in  the  United  States  who 
can  or  will  give  you  one  half  we  do  for  the 
money,  we  will  give  you  this  collection  and 
pay  you  for  taking  it.  Come  now,  this  is  a 
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Ear  Shells.  An  Alligator's  Tooth. 
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A  Piece  of  Sea  Moss.  Snow  White  Rice  Shells. 
A  Beautiful  Sea  Shell  Collar  Pin. 
Natural  Cloth,  from  the  Palmetto  Palm. 
A  Packet  of  "Singing  Sand,"  from  Pablo,  Fla. 
Palm,  Orange,  Olive,  Holly,Mistletoe,  Crab  and 
Fig  Woods.  26  Different  Specimens  in  All. 

This  entire  collection  actually  mailed 
for  twelve  2-cent  stamps.  If  several  col- 
lections are  ordered  by  one  person,  send 
postal  note  for  the  amount.  Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  C'ui'ios,  will  be  sent  free  with 
every  collection. 
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A  BOY'S  MOTHER. 

My  mother  she's  so  good  to  me, 
Ef  I  was  good  ae  I  could  be, 
I  couldn't  he  as  good— no,  sir— 
Can't  any  boy  be  good  as  her !  , 

She  loves  me  when  I'm  glad  er  sad ; 
She  loves  me  when  I'm  good  er  bad  ; 
An',  what's  a  funniest  thing,  she  saya 
She  loves  me  when  she  punishes. 

I  don't  like  her  to  punish  me— 
That  don't  hurt— but  it  hurts  to  see 
Her  cryin' — theu  I  cry  ;  an  then 
We  both  cry  an'  be  good  again. 

She  loves  me  when  she  cuts  and  sews 
My  little  cloak  an'  Snnd'y  clothes  ; 
An'  when  my  pa  comes  home  to  tea 
She  loaves  him  most  ao  much  as  me. 

She  laughs  and  tells  him  all  I  said. 
An'  grabs  me  up  an  pats  my  head. 
An'  I  hug  her  an  hug  my  pa 
An'  love  him  purt  'nigh  much  as  ma. 
—James  Whilcomb  Siley,  in  Poems  of  Childhood. 

AND  THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  LOYE. 


Chapter  IV. 


-Y  John  and  I  used  always  to 
remember  each  other 
with  a  gift  on  our  birth- 
days, and  I  thought  you 
might  enjoy  one,  too," 
said  Margaret,  one  morn- 
ing in  February, as  her 
father  came  in  to  break- 
fast, and  she  led  the  way 
across  the  room  to  where 
an  excellent,  life-size 
crayon  portrait  of  her 
mother  hung  by  the  side  of  his  secretary. 

"A  sweet  young  wife  for  a  man  of  eighty- 
live,  isn't  it?"  she  smilingly  added,  noting  her 
father's  evident  confusion. 

The  idea  of  a  birthday  gift  had  probably 
never  entered  John  Stebbins'  mind  in  all  his 
life,  and  if  it  had  been  suggested,  would  have 
been  scoffed  at  as  childish.  The  complete  sur- 
prise of  this  one,  the  naturalness  and  beauty 
of  the  loved  face,  that  almost  looked  love 
again  as  he  stared  at  it,  was  too  much  for  even 
his  stern  dignity.  He  blushed,  then  paled,  and 
finally  stammered  some  almost  unintelligible 
thanks,  and  only  gained  his  composure  when 
Margaret  said : 

"Never  mind  the  thanks,  father.  We  shall 
enjoy  it  about  as  much  as  you,  and  when 
spring  comes,  I  am  going  to  make  myself  a 
a  present  of  one  of  you." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Maria,  "the  breakfast 
is  all  getting  cold." 

Later  on  in  the  morning  Margaret  was 
pleased,  but  not  surprised,  to  hear  her  father 
say,  as  he  sat  looking  at  his  gift : 

"It's  wonderful  how  any  one  could  make 
such  a  good  likeness  as  that  from  those  old 
daguerreotypes.  But  it  was  a  very  extravagant 
thing,  very,  for  any  one  in  your  circumstances 
to  do."- 

"Not  if  it  gives  you  the  pleasure  I  hope,  and 
you  live  to  be  as  old  as  grandfather  was,"  re- 
plied Margaret,  smiling. 

"There's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't,  as  I  see. 
1  certainly  bid  fair  to  now,"  said  the  squire, 
confidently. 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  had  thought  and 
hoped  when  I  had  it  made,  and  I  believe  they 
will  be  the  happiest  years  you  have  known 
since  mother  died,"  and  the  daughter  sur- 
prised him  almost  more  than  by  her  gift  of 
the  morning  when  she  stooped  over  and  im- 
printed a  loving  kiss  on  his  forehead. 

Indeed,  from  the  day  of  Margaret's  home- 
coming she  had  been  a  constant  surprise  to 
her  father  and  the  greatest  enigma  in  human 
nature  that  he  had  ever  attempted  to  solve. 
Very  like  her  yielding,  submissive  mother 
was  her  low,  soft  voice  and  thoughtful,  quiet 
ways.  And  yet  on  occasions,  so  proud  and 
dignified,  so  bold  and  fearless  had  she  shown 
herself  as  to  be  unlike  any  one  he  had  ever 
known.  And  why  should  she  not  have  been? 
How  could  an  inferior,  groveling  nature  like 
his  appreciate  the  power  and  beauty  of  one  who 
"walks  as  one  seeing  the  invisible  ?" 

A  long,  tender  letter  from  Richard,  written 
on  his  father's  birthday,  was  another,  though 
not  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  squire.  And 
yet,  if  there  were  lacking  any  evidence  that 
Margaret's  Influence  over  the  father  was 
wholesome  and  elevating,  it  certainly  was 
afforded  by  the  contrast  in  his  reception  of 
this  and  previous  letters  of  similar  import. 
Instead  of  hastily  reading  and  muttering 
horrid  imprecations  upon  the  writer  as  he 
burned  it,  he  read  and  reread  it  (after  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  retired  for  the  night),  and 
then,  carefully  locking  it  In  an  Inner  com- 
partment of  his  secretary,  he  clasped  his  hands 
across  the  back  of  his  bead,  and  gat  for  a  long 
time  in  deep  meditation. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  the  gentle  wife,  whose 
name  had  scarcely  been  spoken  In  twenty  years 
previous  to  Margaret's  coming,  which  seemed 
to  have  again  descended  upon  the  old  home 
like  a  benediction,  entered  Into  the  un- 
natural father's  heart  and  pleaded  for  mercy 
to  her  boy,  I  know  not.  Certain  it  is  that 
never  before,  in  all  those  twenty-one  years, 
had  the  squire  looked  with  any  degree  of 
leniencj-  upon  the  injudicious  act  of  his  son. 

Except  for  the  almost  crushing  sorrow  which 
the  accidental  death,  in  a  painful  manner,  of 


j  their  older  son  Herbert  had  caused,  Richard's 
I  letter  told  only  of  continued  good  health, 
prosperity  and  happiness.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  very  success,  which  a  generous, 
noble  nature  would  have  exulted  in,  was  what 
at  length  overcame  the  better  impulses  of 
Squire  Stebbins'  selfish,  vindictive  nature  and 
determined  him  to  still  resist  his  son's  manly 
efforts  at  reconciliation. 

He  had  reached  that  evolutionary  stage  where 
Richard,  unfortunate  in  business,  broken  in 
spirit  and  with  an  unworthy  wife,  might 
have  had  a  half-hearted,  I-told-you-so  sort  of 
forgiveness  extended  to  him;  might  even  have 
been  allowed  to  come  back  to  the  old  farm, 
where  he  could  be -constantly  reminded  of  his 
own  shortcomings  and'  his  father's  magnan- 
imity, and  finally  given  his  lawful  share  of 
the  precious  accumulations,  which  the  old 
squire  could  by  no  amount  of  scheming  carry 
out  of  life  with  him. 

But  the  seeds  of  a  nobler,  truer  manhood, 
that  had  surely  taken  rocft  in  his  stubborn 
soul,  would  have  to  develop  a  stronger  growth 
than  now  before  he  could  accept  the  olive 
branch  of  Richard,  prosperous,  influential  and 
happy,  and  this  without  his  assistance  and  in 
spite  of  his  direful  predictions. 

Never  robust,  but  with  a  nicely  adjusted 
balance  of  muscular  strength  and  nervous 
force,  Margaret  had  endured  a  surprising 
amount  of  work  and  care,  and  had  never  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  failure  In  that  direc- 
tion now.  But  owing  to  the  exhaustive 
nervous  strain  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
stantly subjected  during  the  last  four  years 
and  the  unaccustomed  rigor  of  a  New  England 
winter,  she  now  found  herself  In  a  sadly  de- 
bilitated condition,  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  rally  dui'ing  the  cold  and  variable 
weather  of  spring.  Not  in  the  least  disheart- 
ened, she  quietly  proceeded  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  her  proposed  trip  to  England  in 
June,  confident  that  the  voyage  would  com- 
plete her  restoration  to  health. 

But  alas  for  her  plans!  Nature  has  no  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  nerve  force  from  which 
we  may  draw  at  will,  but  a  certain  amount  is 
apportioned  out  to  each  one  of  us,  and  when 
we  overdraw  our  account,  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  sure  to  come,  as  it  did  to  Margaret  at  a 
seemingly  mos^  unpropitions  time. 

A  severe  attack  of  gastritis  effectually  dis- 
pelled all  thoughts  of  undertaking  the  search 
for  her  brother  at  present,  and  gave  Margaret 
her  first  touch  of  discouragement.  The  latter, 
however,  was  but  transitory.  Her  splendid 
constitution  and  cheerful,  courageous  temper- 
ament, her  overmastering  determination  to 
accomplish  her  self-imposed  task,  and  the  rest 
and  strength  that  came  from  her  perfect  faith 
in  God,  at  length  compelled  her  recovery. 

The  slight  modification  of  the  squire's  bit- 
terness toward  his  son  was  known  only  to 
himself,  and  though  many  times,  especially* 
duringthe  past  winter,  Maria  had  declared  that 
"father  didn't  act  like  the  same  he  used  to," 
and  Margaret  herself  had  sometimes  thought 
him  less  harsh  and  domineering  and  more 
unselfish,  and  thoughtful  of  others,  she  could 
not  feel  greatly  encouraged  at  the  result  of  her 
efl'orts. 

Knowing  how  little  Emeline's  invalidism 
had  irritated  and  provoked  her  father,  Mar- 
garet endeavored  at  first  to  conceal  her  illness, 
lest  it  should  also,  and  thus  counteract  the 
little  good  she  had  accomplished.  But  the 
spark  of  infinite  tenderness,  that  though  it 
remain  dormant,  is  said  to  exist  in  every  soul, 
was  in  his  soon  touched  by  his  daughter's  con- 
tinual sufferings,  and  his  efforts  to  mitigate 
them  were  indeed  touching.  At  first  these 
consisted  in  asking  her  whenever  he  came 
into  the  house  if  she  felt  any  better,  and  in 
scolding  Maria,  and  even  John  and  the  hired 
man,  for  some  supposed  sin  of  commission  or 
omission  that  was  "sure  to  make  Margaret 
worse." 

Then  he  made  various  concoctions  of  Toots 
and  herbs,  which  he  assured  her  would  do  ten 
times  more  good  than  all  the  doctor's  drugs, 
and  gathered  dandelions,  poke-shoots  and 
other  "greens"  to  give  her  an  appetite,  and 
later  on,  wild  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
Some  of  his  efforts  to  please  her  were  humor- 
ously pathetic,  as  when  he  one  day  came  in 
with  a  cluster  of  field-daisies  in  his  hand,  and 
blushing  like  a  bashful  lover,  said: 

"I  hate  the  sight  of  the  pesky  things,  but 
you  said  last  summer  that  you  thought  they 
were  nice,  so  I  picked  a  handful  for  you." 

Every  attention,  however  insignificant, 
was  noted  by  the  patient  sufferer,  and  no 
words  can  adequately  express  the  comfort  and 
joy  they  gave  her.  And  when  he  actually 
purchased  some  little  delicacies  at  the  village, 
and  brought  her,  it  was  impossible  to  repress 
her  glad  tears  In  his  presence,  for  his  avarice 
and  niggardliness  were  the  sins  she  felt  least 
confident  of  overcoming. 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  when  he  one  day 
said,  "You  mustn't  worry  about  your  doctor's 
bill,  Margaret,  for  if  you  can't  pay  it,  I  will 
help  you,"  she  reverently  uttered  the  prayer: 
"Father,  I  thank  thee  for  every  pain." 

This  was  the  bright  side  of  their  life.  But 
why  portray  the  dark  ?  No  life  can  be  sudden- 
ly, or  even  in  two  years'  time,  transformed 
from  a  mean  and  selfish  to  a  generous,  noble 
one.  But  If,  like  Margaret,  we  now  and  then 
catch  the  reflection  of  an  infinite  spark,  let  us, 
like  her,  take  heart  of  grace,  and  trust  that  he 
who  implanted  it  will  yet  fan  it  into  a  glorious 
flame. 

Under  these  favorable  conditions,  when 
once  the  crisis  was  passed,  Margaret's  restora- 
tion was  assured.  And  yet,  under  her  elation 


of  spirits,  she  grew  impatient  of  the  enforced 
delay  in  looking  for  her  brother,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  venture  in  November. 
Only  once,  as  we  know,  had  Margaret  men- 
tioned these  intentions  to  her  father,  and 
until  her  arrangements  for  going  were  nearly 
completed,  had  intended  when  doing  so  to 
inquire  directly  if  he  knew  of  Richard's  exact 
whereabouts.  After  much  deliberation,  how- 
ever, she  decided  to  kindly  tell  him  of  her 
going,  and  leave  it  to  liis  honor  to  proffer  or 
withhold  any  knowledge  he  might  possess. 

But  his  honoE  was  never  put  to  the  test,  for 
even  while  she  was  considering  the  matter  an 
unusual  and  startling  noise  was  heard,  and 
hastening  to  ascertain  its  cause,  she  saw  a 
terrified  horse,  with  the  remnants  of  a  carriage 
at  his  heels,  run  through  the  lane,  and  heard 
Maria,  pallid  with  fear  and  excitement,  cry : 

"Oh,  Margaret,  the  horse  has  run  away,  and 
I'm  afraid  that  father  is  killed !" 

At  first  sight  of  the  squire,  lying  in  a  dead 
faint  on  the  frozen  ground,  where  he  was 
thrown  when  his  horse  became  unmanage- 
able through  fear  of  a  steam  thresher  on  the 
road,  it  really  seemed  that  Maria's  fears  were 
to  be  realized. 

Of  the  half  dozen  and  more  strong  men  and 
women  who  quickly  collected  about,  Margaret 
was  the  most  self-controlled  and  efficient.  It 
was  she  who  had  brought  stimulants,  who 
quickly  dispatched  one  man  for  a  doctor  and 
two  others  back  to  the  house  for  a  strong, 
broad  lounge  and  four  or  five  pillows.  When 
he  had  been  restored  to  consciousness,  it  was 
she  who  quickly  saw  that  his  right  arm  was 
broken  and  his  shoulder,  which  had  received 
the  force  of  the  blow,  eithef  crushed  or  dis- 
located; who  tenderly  held  the  powerless 
arm  and  uttered  soothing,  encouraging  words 
as  he  was  lifted  onto'the  improvised  stretcher, 
and  after  arranging  the  pillows  so  as  to  afford 
all  possible  relief,  walked  by  his  side  and 
closely  watched  every  moment  as  he  was 
slowly  carried  home. 

And  yet,  though  outwardly  composed,  a 
tumult  of  feeling  was  raging  in  Margaret's 
heart.  Was  this,  then,  to  be  the  end  of  all  her 
endeavors,  her  beautiful  hopes  and  strong 
trust?  Was  she  never  to  see  that  stern  face 
lighted  with  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and 
peace,  and  to  hear  that  strong  voice  tremble 
with  Christ-like  emotion?  And  this  fear  and 
anxiety  was  but  little  assuaged  when  the  doc- 
tor assured  her  that  unless  her  father  was  in- 
jured internally,  he  thought  that  his  strong 
constitution  would  enable  him  to  pull  through. 
It  would,  however,  be  "several  months  before 
he  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm  and  hand,  if 
he  ever  did,  and  there  was  always  danger  that 
such  a  shock  to  a  person  advanced  in  life 
would  result  in  a  general  breaking  up  of  his 
system." 

During  all  his  life  John  Stebbins  had  never 
borne  a  severe  attack  of  sickness,  and  for  more 
than  fifty  years  he  had  not  been  confined  to 
his  bed.  Perfectly  undisciplined  in  every  way, 
no  one  could  expect  him  to  be  a  model  of 
patient  endurance  now.  Indeed,  to  be 
changed,  as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  from  the  full  strength  of  manhood  to  the 
helplessness  of  a  babe,  was  enough  to  test  the 
powers  of  a  far  stronger,  nobler  nature  than 
his. 

Certain  it  is  that  all  his  meaner  qualities 
were  aroused  and  intensified,  and  no  one  could 
have  been  a  more  pitiful  example  of  spiritual 
weakness  than  he.  Every  member  of  the 
family  was  in  turn  accused  of  being  the  in- 
direct cause  of  the  accident.  If  he  had  not 
waited  for  Margaret  to  write  a  letter,  if  Maria 
had  not  had  so  many  "confounded  errands" 
for  him  to  do,  or  the  hired  man  had  not  been 
forever  greasing  the  wagon  and  hitching  up, 
he  should  have  got  home  before  the  threshing- 
machine  came  along.  And  even  after  all  these 
delays,  "if  John  hadn't  put  an  old  whip  in  my 
wagon,  I  could  have  managed  that  horse  well 
enough,"  and  one  day  he  actually  got  so  ex- 
cited and  an^y  that  he  declarad'  that  if 
Richard  hadn't  been  such  a  contemptible 
scamp,  he  wouldn't  have  had  to  be  running 
around  doing  errands  in  his  old  age.  Even  the 
doctor  did  not  escape  his  harsh  censure,  but 
was  several  times  told  that  he  did  not  half 
attend  to  his  business. 

Had  these  fault-finding,  refractory  moods 
been  spasmodic,  everyone  would  have  been 
ready  to  overlook  and  forget  them.  But  they 
were  not.  He  had  no  words  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude,  but  was  continually  complain- 
ing. Impatient  and  cross. 

Maria  and  John  alternated  in  caring  for  him 
during  the  nights,  but  otherwise  Margaret  had 
the  entire  care  and  responsibility,  and  never 
In  all  her  life  were  her  powers  of  physical  en- 
durance and  her  patience,  hope,  courage,  and 
faith  subjected  to  such  a  strain.  Firmly  be- 
lieving in  the  power  of  love  to  complete  the 
purification  already  begun  in  his  hardened, 
obdurate  heart,  she  insisted  that  no  one  should 
by  look  or  word  resent  his  most  unreasonable 
^nd  aggravating  demand,  and  In  preventing 
this  her  skill  as  a  peacemaker  was  often 
severely  tested. 

But  as  week  after  week  passed,  showing  only 
physical  improvement,  she  grew  despairing, 
and  at  length  determined  to  adopt  the  heroic 
method  of  treatment  once  so  effectual.  She 
therefore  astonished  him  greatly  when,  on 
one  of  his  most  aggravating  days,  she  said 
earnestly: 

"Fathv.  you  are  the  most  unreasonable  and 
exasperating  person  I  ever  knew." 

Was  his  strong  left  hand  to  be  raised  against 
her,  or  would  that  furious.  Inhuman  look  he 
gave  her  find  vent  In  words?  She  knew  not; 


but  calmly  looking  him  directly  in  the  eyes, 
she  awaited  his  answer. 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
such  talk  as  that,"  askedhe,  in  excited,  passion- 
ate tones,  that  revealed  his  anger  far  more  than 
the  words. 

"I  mean  precisely  what  I  said,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, in  the  same  calm  tone  as  before.  "I 
I  now  that  you  have  suffered  intensely-,  and 
that  physical  pain  often  causes  one  to  be 
irritable  and  complaining.  For  nearly  nine 
weeks  I  have  sympathized  with  you  in  your 
sufferings  and  did  everything  I  could  to  relieve 
them  and  to  make  you  comfortable.  But  you 
have  never  given  me  one  appreciative  look  or 
grateful  word,  and  are  so  childish,  exacting 
and  unreasonable  that  I  am  worn  out  with 
trying,  and  you  must  either  do  differently  or  I 
must  give  up." 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  was  said  be- 
tween them,  Margaret  preserving  the  same 
firm,  calm  manner  until  her  father's  fiery 
passion  had  expended  itself.  But  if  ever  a 
woman  uttered  burning  words  of  reproof  with. 
God-like  love  in  her  heart,  it  was  she. 

If  ever  a  man  had  the  mirror  of  a  narrow, 
vulgar,  unworthy  life  held  fearlessly  up  to  his 
gaze,  it  was  he.  Did  it  accomplish  the  good  she 
hoped?  Was  he  then  and  there  turned  from 
the  controlling  power  of  self  and  sin  to  holi- 
ness and  God?  Margaret  knew  not;  for  no 
confession  was  heard,  no  pardon  asked  nor 
promise  given ;  but  she  was  content  to  lay  her 
burden  where  she  had  laid  many  another— at 
the  foot  of  the  cross— and  wait. 

And  the  waiting  was  not  long.  When  the 
sun  breaks  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  we  feel 
its  power  far  more  than  on  an  unclouded  day. 
And  when  the  sun  of  righteousness  now  and 
then  breaks  through  the  clouds  of  selfishness 
and  sin,  they  who  know  its  shining  are  in- 
stantly warmed  by  its  rays. 

"Like  as  a  father  pitieth,"  so  did  she  pity, 
and  as  a  mother  is  ever  most  tender  and 
watchful  of  her  helpless  or  deformed  child,  so 
gently  did  this  mother  and  daughter  lead  her 
tnisting  father  along  that  shining  path  whose 
gate  is  never  closed. 

-.^  *  *  ^"I  *  i!  * 

"Edith,  can  you  start  for  America  on  less 
than  a  week's  notice?"  asked  Dr.  Stebbins  as 
he  came  into  his  wife's  room  one  morning  in 
May.  Instead  of  answering,  Edith  asked  in 
surprise : 

"What  for,  Richard?" 

"Because  the  trip  will  do  you  good  and  be- 
cause your  husband  is  growing  superstitious 
in  his  old  age."  • 

"Then  you  haven't  heard  from  your  father," 
said  the  wife,  with  evident  disappointment. 

"No,"  replied  the  doctor;  then  added  hesitat- 
ingly, "at  least,  not  in  a  way  that  yo^r  good 
sense  will  think  reliable." 

"Well,  if  you  have  faith  enough  In  the 
message  to  go  home  after  waiting  more  than 
twenty  years  for  one,  I  surely  ought  to  credit 
it.  Do  explain  yourself,"  said  the  wife 
earnestly.  '• 

"For  some  reason  I  have  thought  so  mnch 
about  father  during  the  past  six  months  that 
I  was  often  tempted  to  go  home.  And  night 
before  last  I  had  such  a  strangely  real  dream — 
if  dream  it  was— that  I  am  going  right  along." 

"Do  tell  me  the  dream,"  urged  Edith,  with 
an  almost  frightened  look. 

"You  need  not  be  seared ;  there  was  nothing 
ghost-like  about  it,"  said  the  husband  re- 
assuringly. "I  was  busy  in  my  office,  my 
mind  occupied  with  ordinary  thoughts,  with 
now  and  then  a  touch  of  sympathy  for  some 
sufferer,  when,  as  Thomas  opened  the  door,  I 
looked  up  an  1  saw  my  mother,  or  a  woman 
looking  precisely  like  the  portrait  of  mother 
up  in  our  room.  Walking  directly  across  the 
room  to  where  I  was  sitting,  she  smilingly  bid 
me  good-morning,  and  stooping  over,  kissed 
me  tenderly  on  my  lips,  and  said  in  a  pleading 
tone,  'Richard,  my  darling,  your  father  wants 
you;  do  go.'  That  is  all,  little  wife,  but  I  can- 
not shake  off  the  impression  it  made,  and  I 
am  going.  Don't  f^il  me.  You  can  stay  in 
Boston  while  I  go  home,  or  go  reconnoitering 
around  where  I  used  to  have  a  home,"  and 
with  .1  kiss  he  was  gone. 

*         *         =:<  !!: 

"You  were  right,  father,  the  fiower  seeds  that 
I  planted  are  coming  up  nicely,  and  It  Isn't 
quite  two  weeks  yet,"  said  Margaret,  as  with 
garden-trowel  in  band,  she  sat  down  on  a  step 
leading  to  the  piazza,  where  her  father  was 
reading. 

"I  knew  they  would,"  answered  the  squire 
confidently.  "Nothing  is  ever  gained  by 
planting  things  before  the  ground  is  warm; 
but  you»can't  make  people  believe  It.  Your 
mother  always  had  the  best  garden  of  any  one 
around,  and  she  never  made  It  till  May.  You 
made  me  think  of  her  when  you  were  digging 
out  there  in  the  ground.  She  used  to  say  that 
she  really  enjoyed  having  her  hands  in  the 
ground." 

"So  do  I,"  replied  Margaret,  smiling,  "and  I 
must  go  and  finish  that  bed  before  the  sun 
gets  up  any  higher.  Do  you  want  anything, 
father?" 

"If  I  do,  I  will  get  It,  You  have  had  to  wait 
on  me  enough,  without  doing  It  when  I  am  as 
well  as  I  am  now,"  replied  the  father  pleas- 
antly, but  with  earnestness. 

The  click  of  the  front  gate-latch  a  few  min- 
utes later  caused  Margaret  to  look  up  as  a 
middle-aged  man  approached  and  said : 

'"Good-morning,  madam.  Could  I  get  a  glass 
of  water,  or  better  yet,  of  milk?  I  am  taking 
an  unusually  long  walk,  and  find  the  sun  very 
hot.'' 

"Certainly,"  answered  Margaret.  "Step 
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right  around  to  the  side  door,  and  my  sister 
will  gladly  give  you  one." 

As  the  stranger  passed  the  piazza,  he  touched 
his  hat  to  the  squire,  and  remarked  that  it  was 
a  fine  morning. 

He  was  a  well-looking,  dignified  man  in 
spectacles,  and  with  every  appearance  of  a 
gentleman.  Margaret  was  therefore  greatly 
astonished  to  hear  Maria  talking  in  loud,  ex- 
cited tones,  and  on  hastening  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  was  met  by  her  father  hurrying  down 
the  steps,  while  Maria,  greatly  agitated, 
ran  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  followed 
by  the  stranger,  and  crying  in  a  beseeching 
voice : 

"Oh,  father,  father,  it's  Richard.  Do  forgive 
him!"  ■ 

But  there  was  no  need  of  her  iptercesslon. 
The  joy  and  peace  that  shone  in  the  old  man's 
face  as  he  was  clasped  in  the  outstretched  arms 
of  his  son,  told  plainer  than  any  words  could 
have  done  that  hatred  had  been  conquered  by 
love.  Kathehine  B.  Johnson. 

THE  END. 


A  PAIR  OF  CHAPPED  LIPS. 

"Weather  like  this  chaps  one's  lips  so!  A 
box  of  lip-salve — the  tinted  sort,"  half  whis- 
pers a  girl  at  the  counter  of  the  drug-store, 
where  I  am  buying  a  package  of  court-plaster. 

A  smile  steals  over  my  face — I  feel  it— and 
the  clerk  who  waits  on  me,  after  he  has  taken 
the  young  lady's  order  and  opened  the  door  for 
her,  with  a  gallant  bow,  says : 

"That's  one  of  the  ways  ladies  take  to  color 
their  lips.  They  always  want  the  tinted- 
notice?" 

I  laughed  politely  at  his  witticism,  but  I  am 
not  thinking  of  lip-salve,  but  of  the  lips.  A 
pair  of  chapped  lips  came  very  near  altering 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  once.  I'll  tell  you 
about  it : 

I  was  awfully  in  love  with  Marcia  Morse, 
even  before  I  knew  her.  I  used  to  follow  her 
about;  buy  gloves  at  a  counter  where  she  was 
buying  some;  ride  miles  out  of  my  way,  be- 
cause she  was  taking  a  car  in  that  direction ; 
listened  to  the  dullest  sermons  ever  preached, 
because  the  church  she  attended  was  that 
which  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  put 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Longdrawl  into  the  pulpit,  and 
at  last,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  obtaining 
an  Introduction,  I  exhibited  an  ardor  that  I 
do  not  notice  in  young  people  nowadays.  I 
courted  her,  I  won  her,  and  I  contrived  to  get 
her  to  set  the  day— all  in  six  months.  Though 
I  was  studying  medicine,  I  had  plenty  of 
money  in  my  own  right,  and  was  not  obliged 
to  wait  to  make  my  fortune  before  I  took  a 
wife,  as  most  new-fledged  doctors  do. 

Marcia  was  peculiarly  situated.  Her  wid- 
owed mother  had  married  a  celebrated  for- 
eigner— I  never  knew  what  he  was  celebrated 
for,  by  the  way — and  was  not  very  anxious 
that  he  should  know  that  she  had  a  daughter 
of  seventeen.  Therefore,  she  did  not  summon 
her  to  Italy,  where  she  resided  in  some  mag- 
nificence, but  left  her  still  at  Miss  Garland's 
school,  where  she  was  now  little  more  than  a 
boarder,  "taking  the  extras." 

The  dear  mama  was  good  enough  to  write 
from  the  "palace,"  whence  she  dated  her  let- 
ters, ttiat  she  was  charmed  with  what  she 
heard  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Roth,  and  knew  his 
family.  She  also  sent  her  "darling  daughter" 
some  lovely  pearls,  and  as  Miss  Garland  was  de- 
lighted to  have  the  wedding  take  place  in  her 
parlors,  all  was  happily  arranged.  The 
chances  that  everything  would  run  smoothly 
were  very  great,  and  but  for  a  pair  of  chapped 
lips  I  presume  I  should  have  no  story  what- 
ever to  write— nothing  to  look  back  upon 
which  could  make  me  sympathize  with  lovers 
in  distress— If  there  are  any  nowadays.  But 
to  continue : 

I  was  a  privileged  person  at  the  "institute," 
and  could  call  and  ask  for  Miss  Morse  when- 
ever I  pleased,  and  I  availed  tnyself  of  the 
privilege  very  frequently. 

One  eveni7ig  I  ventured  to  ring  the  bell  at 
the  hour  between  daylight  and  darkness  which 
preceded  tea-time,  and  being  shown  into  the 
parlor,  was  informed  that  Miss  Morse  was  out, 
but  would  be  in  soon. 

"Shall  I  light  a  lamp?"  asked  the  maid. 

But  I  replied  that  I  preferred  the  twilight, 
and  drew  near  the  window  to  watch  for 
Marcla's  coming.  As  I  did  so  a  voice  cried  out : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Roth,  the  other  chair,  please!  I'm 
in  this  one— Miss  Patterson." 

And  when  I  had,  with  many  apologies,  taken 
the  other  chair,  and  was  beginning  to  thank 
fortune  than  I  had  not  made  an  awkwardly 
absurd  mistake,  Miss  Patterson  began  to  chat- 
ter. 

"What  frightful  weather  you  do  have  North ! 
Down  in  Texas,  where  I  was  raised,  it  is  always 
lovely." 

"I  should  say  so,"  said  I.  "I  suppose  that  is 
why  girls  who  come  from  Texas  are  always  so 
charming." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  cried  Miss  Patterson, 
with  a  giggle.  "I  thought  you  North  gentle- 
rden  iust  hated  the  South  young  ladies— don't 
you,  really?" 

I  told  her  that  we  usually  fell  in  love  with 
them  at  first  sight. 

Sallle  Patterson  was  a  girl  no  man  could  help 
flirting  with,  and  she  slapped  me  with  a  mag- 
azine she  had  in  her  hand,  and  X  caught  it; 
then  I  said: 

"What  a  lovely  rose  you  have  in  your  belt!" 
and  she  allowed  me  to  smell  it. 

It  was  just  boy's  fun.  I  had  never  flirted 
with  Marcia;  I  was  too  deeply  in  love  with 
ber.  But  I  was  not  expected  to  sit  like  a  don- 


key and  say  nothing  to  a  jolly  little  thing  like 
Sallie. 

"A  hot-house  flower,"  said  she.  "Now,  in 
Texas  there  are  roses  like  that  blooming  out 
of  doors  to-day.  I  declare,  I  don't  care  to  go 
out.  My  hands  are  all  chapped;  naturally 
silk  floss  won't  stick  to  them— that's  the  test 
of  a  real  lady,  you  know— but  here  they  get 
like  a  washer-woman's." 

"Don't  believe  it,"  said  I.  "May  I  touch  one 
of  them?" 

I  caught  it. 

"Why,  it's  like  alabaster !"  said  (I. 

"No;  thej-  are  just  as  rough— and,  oh,  my 
lips !"  said  she.   "You  ought  to  see  them." 

Satan  was  certainly  at  my  elbow. 

"Can't  in  the  dark,"  said  I.  "I  must  apply 
the  test  of  touch." 

I  caught  her  about  the  waist  as.  J  spoke,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  softest,  plumpest  lips  you 
can  imagine.  I  thought  myself  challenged  to 
do  it,  and  I  still  believe  I  was.  But  at  this 
identical  moment  the  imp  who  had  led  me 
into  mischief  deserted  me,  and  Sallie  Patterson 
aud  I  suddenly  stood  in  the  center  of  a  bril 
liant  illumination. 

There  was  a  street-lamp  of  double-extra 
power  before  the  door  of  Miss  Garland's  sem- 
inary, and  the  wretched  lamp-lighter  had  just 
turned  it  on  full  head  and  touched  it  with  h 
flambeau ;  aud  at  this  identical  moment 
Marcia— my  Marcia — who  had  come  in  at  some 
side  entrance,  and  being  told  of  jny  presence, 
hastened  to  meet  me,  entered  at  the  parlor 
door,  followed  by  the  augvist  Miss  Garland, 
who  bore  in  her  hands  a  favorite  student's 
lamp.  Sallie  Patterson  shrleke'd  and  fled.  I 
groaned.  Marcia  dropped  upon  the  floor  a 
dozen  little  parcels  wrapped  in  tissue-paper, 
and  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  where  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands;  and  poor  Miss  Garland, 
after  .standing  for  a  moment  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  like  a  statue  of  some  female  Diog- 
enes in  search  of  an  hbnest  man,  carried  the 
lamp  to  the  center-table  and  put  it  down,  say 
ing  in  a  bewildered  fashion  and  with  closed 
eyes,  and  head  moving  slowly  from  side  to  side 
"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  Then  she 
passed  out  of  the  room,  shutting  the  door  be 
hind  her  and  leaving  us  together. 

"Oh,  Marcia!"  said  I,  going  down  upon  my 
knees  as  soon  as  we  were  alone.   "Oh,  Marcia ! 

"Don't  speak  to  me !"  said  Marcia. 

"But  I  want  to  explain,"  said  I. 

"I  don't  want  any  explanations,"  responded 
Marcia.  "I  never,  never,  never  wish  you  to 
speak  to  me  again ;  and  if  you  don't  go  at  once, 
I  shall  ring  and  ask  the  maid  to  show  you  to 
the  door." 

"Marcia!"  I  moaned. 

"Kindly  address  me  as  Miss  Morse,"  said 
Marcia,  "and  don't  force  me  to  call  upon  Miss 
Garland  to  protect  me." 

Nothing  could  move  her.  I  was  obliged  to 
go  away  at  last,  and  the  next  morning  a  note 
summoned  me  to  an  interview  with  Miss 
Garland. 

She  gave  me  my  letters,  my  ring,  and  a  mes- 
sage from  Marcia  to  the  effect  that  "Love 
could  not  survive  esteem,"  and  informed  me 
that  Miss  Sallie  Patterson 's  parents  had  been 
requested  to  recall  her  to  her  home  in  Texas. 
And  I  went  away,  intending  to  shoot  myself. 
It  is  self-evident  that  I  did  not  do  so,  but  I  was 
most  unhappy. 

I  must  have  been  very  romantic,  for  I  never 
harbored  the  idea  thdt  there  were  as  good  flsh 
in  the  sea  as  ever  yet  were  caught,  but  I  felt 
myself  robbed  of  love  forever,  and  after  sun- 
drj'  vain  attempts  to  make  my  peace,  I  joined 
a  party  of  friends  who  were  about  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  was  absent  from 
America  three  years.  In  all  that  time  I  never 
forgot  Marcia,  or  ceased  to  think  myself  the 
most  wretched  young  man  alive. 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  me  from 
"doing"  Europe  carefully,  coming  at  last  to 
Vesuvius,  which  we  had  left  for  a  bonne 
bouche. 

A  large  party  made  the  ascent  on  the  day  we 
sought  the  spot.  We  took  horses  at  Resin  a 
and  rode  as  far  as  we  could,  leaving  them  at 
last  at  a  lava-bed  that  looked  like  the  moon  as 
seen  through  a  telescope. 

There  were  our  men,  an  English  party  of 
eight — four  wives  and  four  husbands,  and  an 
American  party  of  twenty  from  one  hotel. 
All  the  ladies  wore  veils,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  men.  A  crowd  of  guides  and  boys  were 
mixed  among  us. 

It  was  hard  climbing  up  the  cone,  and  when 
at  last  we  reached  the  crater  we  were  glad  to 
sink  down  and  rest  awhile. 

I  found  my  place  directly  behind  twoladie.s, 
who  sat  very  near  the  equator,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  then,  as  it  has  many  a  time  since,  that 
women  are  very  apt  to  take  great  trouble  and 
fatigue  themselves  very  much  in  order  to 
reach  some  celebrated  spot,  where  they  sit 
down  at  once  and  discuss  some  personal  mat- 
ter that  might  as  well  have  been  talked  over 
in  their  own  parlors.  The  lady  nearest  me 
was  doing  this. 

"General  Stamper  is  ages  older  than  I  am," 
she  said,  "but  so  distinguished  and  hand,some! 
I  was  really  proud  of  him  on  our  wedding- 
day.  And  I'm  to  send  all  our  furniture  down 
from  New  York  when  we  get  back,  from  the 
finest  upholsterers.  This  is  our  wedding  trip. 
I  was  so  surprised  to  see  you  at  the  hotel." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  happy,"  said  the  other 
lady  gently,  and  a  little  sadly. 

"But  aren't  you?"  cried  the  first.  "Oh,  dear! 
Who  was  that  handsome  man  with  you  at  the 
hotel?" 

"My  step-father,"  replied  the  second  Jady, 
"Count  V  ."  I 


Harvesting  is  hard  work.  It  makes  a  man  perspire,  but  when 
evening  comes,  after  resting  and  cooling  ofiF,  a  tub  of  clear  water 
and  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will  make  him  feel  like  new.  The  bath 
will  open  the  skin  pores,  and  fit  him  for  a  good  night's  sleep.  Ivory 
Soap  costs  less  than  medicine  and  will  do  more  to  keep  the  man  in 
good  working  order. 


R.  6. 
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Best-Fitting 

THESE   THREE   EPITHETS         Best- wearing 

Best-Looking 

ARE  FOUND  TO  BE  APPLICABLE  TO  THE 


Half- Hose 


They,  or  their  equivalents,  occur  in  nearly  every  testimonial. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.  i 


"And  didn't  you  ever  make  up  with  your 
admirer?"  went  on  the  questioner.  "Why, 
don't  say  that.  Did  you  think  he  was  making 
love  to  me  real  for  true  ?  Now,  you  needn't  try 
to  get  up.  I  will  talk.  He  never,  never  had 
ten  words  to  say  to  me  before  that!  I  don't 
care  what  you  think  of  me ;  I'll  tell  the  truth. 
I  loved  to  flirt,  and  I  just  wanted  to  have  fun. 
I  led  him  on  to  try  to  kiss  me.  I  didn't  think 
he'd  dare.  Why,  he  never  cared  that  for  me ! 
You've  been  dreadful  to  him,  I  say.  Now, 
listen — " 

The  other  woman  was  struggling  to  rise, 
while  the  speaker  held  her  by  the  skirts,  and 
at  that  moment  slipped  in  the  soft  earth  and 
fell  forward  toward  the  crater. 

Her  companion  gave  a  shriek.  I  caught  her 
just  in  time.  Bewildered,  terrified,  she  allowed 
me  to  lead  her  to  a  safe  place,  while  her  friend 
was  seized  upon  by  an  old  gentleman  with 
white  mustache,  and  dragged  away. 

The  green  veil  was  over  the  face  that  rested 
in  a  moment  of  faintness  on  my  shoulder;  but 
I  had  no  doubt  whose  waist  my  arm  encircled, 
and  I  whispered  in  her  ear : 

"Oh,  Marcia!  oh,  my  darling!  I  never  for  a 
moment  loved  any  one  but  you— forgive  me ! 
I  have  been  so  very  wretched.  Forgive  me, 
and  let  all  be  as  it  used!" 

Did  she?  Oh,  yes! 

We  were  married  there  in  Italy.  The  count 
and  countess  thought  our  reconciliation 
"charming,"  and  our  unhappy  estrangement 
soon  seemed  to  both  of  us  like  a  bad  dream ; 
but  when  that  girl  said  "chapped  lips,"  it  all 
came  back  to  me  in  a  rush.  Bless  j'ou,  it  all 
happened  years  ago.  That  court-plaster  I  was 
buying  was  for  our  little  Ferdy,  who  managed 
to  cut  his  finger  with  his  first  jack-knife,  while 
making  a  toy  boat  for  Sallie  to  send  her  doll 
out  sailing  in. 

My  wife  and  Mrs.  General  Stamper  are  the 
best  of  friends.  We  named  the  girl  for  her.— 
Mary  Kyle  Dallas,  in  New  York  Sazar. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 

CAPTION.— See  that  the  name 
Beeman  is  on  eacli  wrapper. 
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Onm  and  a.  Dellclons  Bemedy 
for  Indlgeatlon.  Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin. 

Send  S  cents  for  sample  package. 
THE  BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  SWEAR  OFF 

using  tobacco,  if  you  will  take  NO-TO-BAC, 
the  wonderful,  harmless,  guaranteed  tobacco- 
habit  cure ;  it  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  the  man 
who  wants  to  quit  will  find  in  NO-TO-BAC  a 
permanent  cure.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for 
book  titled,  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke 
your  Life  Away,"  mailed  free.  Address  THE 
STERLING  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  763,  Indiana 
Mineral  Springs,  Ind. 


HOME  STUDY. 


SncceHs  in  BasinesH  liife  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  takf 
horoiigh  Business  College  course  at 
UO]>I£«  by  MAIL*.  Low  rates.  Cat.  and  Trial  leBHou 
6c.  Bryant &Stratton,  No.      Main  St.,  Bufl^lo,  N.  V. 


WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFITP 

$9  7  c  buysat9WhllfBe*dB«bj  Carriage,  freight 
«pZi  I  w  prepaid,  shipped  od  lU  dajrs*  triaJ.  -Lfttett 

de3i(;n  and  atrlc.  Perfect,  relUbte  and  flnelj  floiabed. 
Nothmi;  but  the  b«8t  maierisl  used  sod  warraatcd  for  3 
I  YEAfUj.  We  bura  \)tttx  in  tbe  muiaf&cturiiig  busiceia 
.  mknj  jears,  &Q1I  «ro  reliable  uid  respoDtible  :  make  u>d 
^sollaotbiQg  but  what  we  can  (grantee  as  represeDteil.quotA 
ylowe3t  factoTV  pv^*».  Writs  tty-day  for  our  large «at- 
  aloffm,  which  is  one  of  th'  most  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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AllSizes.  Engraving  Free,  i 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  part  of 
the  country  on  receipt  of  ( 

and  six  names  of  welitodu  ladiet  iD  year  town. 
232  P*g*  wholesale  Watch,  Diamond  &d<3 
Ji-  welry  caUIo^e  mailed  on  receipt  of  (Oc. 
BariKKvcz:  Prairie  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 
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Direct  Trom  Factory  to  home. 
You  save  all  middlemen's  profits. " 
'Sent  on  15  days'  test  trial.    Send  for'' 
'catalogue.         BEETHOVEN  CO.i 

P.  O.  Box  6*8.  WASBUiQTON.  N.  J. 


If  afflicted  with 
■ore  eyes  use 


Or.  Thompson's  Ejfe-Wataf 
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tMe  farm  and  fireside. 
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"IF." 

If,  sitting  with  this  little,  ■worn-out  shoe 
And  scarlet  stocking  lying  on  my  knee, 

I  knew  the  little  feet  had  pattered  through 
The  pearl-set  gates  that  lie  'twixt  heaven 
and  me, 

I  could  be  reconciled  and  happy,  too, 
And  look  with  glad  eyes  toward  the  Jasper 
sea. 

If,  in  the  morning,  when  the  song  of  birds 
Reminds  me  of  a  music  far  more  sweet, 

I  listen  for  his  pretty,  broken  words 
And  for  the  music  of  his  dimpled  feet, 

I  could  be  almost  happy,  though  I  heard 
Xo  answer,  and  but  saw  his  vacant  seat. 

I  could  be  glad  if,  when  the  day  is  done*. 
And  all  its  cares  and  heartaches  laid  away, 

I  could  look  westward  to  the  hidden  sun, 
And,  with  a  heart  full  of  sweet  yearning, 
say, 

"To-night  I'm  nearer  to  my  little  one 
By  just  the  travel  of  a  single  day." 

If  I  could  know  those  little  feet  were  shod 
In  sandals,  wrought  of  light  in  better  lands, 

And  that  the  footprints  of  a  tender  God 
Ran  side  by  side  with  his,  in  golden  sands, 

I  could  bow  cheerfully  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Since  Benny  was  in  wiser,  safer  hands. 

If  he  were  dead.  I  would  not  sit  to-day 
And  stain  with  tears  the  wee  sock  on  my 
knee. 

I  would  not  kiss  the  tiny  shoe,  and  say, 
"Bring  back  again  my  little  boy  to  me!" 

I  would  be  patient,  knowing  'twas  God's  way, 
And  wait  to  meet  him  o'er  death's  silent  sea. 

But  oh !  to  know  the  feet,  once  pure  and  white. 
The  haunts  of  vice  have  boldly  ventured  in ! 
The  hands  that  should  have  battled  for  the 
right 

Have  been  wrung  crimson  in  the  clasp  of 
sin .' 

Aud  should  he  knock  at  heaven's  gate  to- 
night, 

I  fear  my  boy  could  hardly  enter  in. 


thereby  avoiding  so  many  seams,  and  can 
be  drawn  into  shape  with  ribbons. 

With  the  full  skirts  comes  the  necessity 
for  a  skirt  to  hold  out  thin  dresses  that  i 
cannot  be  made  with  crinoline,  ilake  a 
skirt  of  mohair  and  line  the  ruflfle  in  front 
with  crinoline  to  the  knees,  and  to  the 
waist  in  the  back. 

These  are  best  kept  entii'ely  for  walking- 
dresses.  AH  street  apparel,  to  be  kept  in 
nice  order  should  be  changed  for  house 
dresses  in  the  house,  as  sitting  about  in  a 
good  dress  spoils  it  very  much.  Alpaca  is 
also  very  nice  for  these  skirts.  After  wear- 
ing the  soft  silk  skirts,  everyone  is  loth  to 
go  back  to  starched  white  ones,  or  stiff  ones 
of  any  kind;  but  if  the  full  dresses  last, 
something  of  that  kind  must  be  worn. 

Worth  predicts  such  an  entire  change 
from  the  present  styles  before  Christmas 
as  to  make  the  present  dresses  seem  quite 
out  of  style ;  so  it  ■will  be  best  to  make  few 
dresses  while  everything  is  so  fleeting. 

L.  L.  C. 


Blackberries  may  be  canned  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  they  require  but  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  or 
quart  of  the  froit. 

Last  winter  I  used  my  blackbenies  in 
making  blackberry  paste,  or  mush,  as  it  is 
called.  The  recipe  for  this  is :  One  quart 
of  berries,  add  one  teacupful  of  water  and 
put  on  the  fire  to  boil.  Put  in  t^wo  table- 
spoonfuls  of  corn-starch,  mixed  very 
smooth  and  added  slowly  as  soon  as  the 
berjries  boil.  Some  prefer  it  quite  thin ;  if 
so,  one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  wiU  be 


DRESS. 

THIS  all-absorbing  subject  never 
gives  us  a  bit  of  rest.  Until 
the  season  is  upon  us,  it  is  hard 
to  know  -wiiat  we  must  have, 
and  those  who  leave  their  de- 
cisions till  late  find  every 
modiste  so  crowded  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  get  anything  done. 

A  white  wool  suit  made  now  ■will  be 
serviceable  until  late  fall.  The  pretty 
shoulder  effect,  given  in  our  illustration, 
shows  a  pretty  style,  using  black  velvet  as 
trimmings. 

The  new  jacket,  with  effective  shoul- 
dei-s,  is  made  in  velvet,  lined  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  revers  with  silk.  This  makes  a 
very  lovely  accessory  to  a  plain,  gray  suit; 
making  the  silk  linings  pale  pink  or  cherry 
scarlet,  or  the  numerous  shades  of  heli- 
otrope. 

For  wash  dresses  the  cross-over  bodice  is 
very  much  worn,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  launder. 
It  is  made  from  a  surplice  front  pattern, 


"White  Wool  Suit. 

only  letting  the  ends  come  out  larger  In 
pointed  ends  to  tie  in  the  back. 

The  summer  outing  costume  of  lawn  or 
grenadine,  with  a  shoulder-capo  in  accor- 
dion-plaited white  silk  and  a  large  hat, 
gives  a  very  summery  look  to  the  fair 
■wearer. 

Under  bodices  can  be  made  of  soft  mus- 
lins, simiiar  to  the  sacque-chemise  pattern, 


FOR  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

There  are  few  things  in  which  a  good 
housekeeper  takes  such  real  comfort  and 
satisfaction  as  in  a  well-filled  pantry.  If,  as 
she  opens  jar  after  jar  in  the  •winter,  to  add 
to  a  meal  and  make  it  more  appetizing, 
each  is  found  to  be  very  good — neither  can- 
died nor  sour,  jelly  not  too  thin,  but  of  the 
consistency  that  just  "turns  out"  beauti- 
fully— we  will  forgive  and  sympathize 
■with  the  honest  pride  that  she  feels  in  her 
ability  to  present  well-prepared  sweets  to 
her  family.  Xot  always  are  preserves  in 
such  good  condition,  however. 

As  the  season  is  now  beginning  when 
jelly-making,  canning  and  preserving 
must  have  full  attention,  I  venture  to 
offer  some  personally-tried  recipes,  never 
found  wanting. 

We  are  in  the  berry  season.  Never  have 
they  been  better  or  more  plentiful,  but  fre- 
quently cheaper,  than  at  this  time.  Com- 
paratively few  persons  care  for  strawberry 
preserves.  Canned  they  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  preserved  they  are  "too 
sweet."  But  to  please  all,  I  give  a  recipe 
for  each.  Be  sure  that  no  soft  bei-ry,  with 
even  a  slight  spot  of  decay,  has  escaped 
yotir  notice.  Only  the  best  fruit  should  be 
used  for  canning  or  preserving. 

This  recipe  for  canning  is  about  the  same 
as  Mrs.  Rorer  gives  In  her  cook-book.  I 
had  tried  it  before,  and  none  could  be  bet- 
ter. Each  glass  jar,  rubber  and  lid  must  be 
examined.  I£  all  right,  lay  the  jar  do^wn 
on  the  shelf  of  the  range,  or  where  it  ■will 
get  very  hot.  Directly  over  it,  on  the 
mantelshelf,  put  its  rubber  and  lid.  Measure 
the  berries,  after  carefully  picking  and 
washing,  and  to  each  quart  allow  half  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Use  a  por- 
celain-lined kettle.  Put  in  the  fruit  first 
and  sprinkle  the  sugar  over  it ;  let  it  stand 
an  hour.  If  you  want  them  clear  and  firm, 
add  powdered  alum,  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoon  ful 
to  each  quart  of  fruit 
(I  never  use  this,  but 
many  think  it  indis- 
pensable). Boil  slowly 
over  a  moderate  fire  five 
minutes,  skim  clean. 
Have  a  hot,  tin  plate 
beside  you  on  the  side 
of  the  range;  set  the  jar 
on  this,  ful  two  thirds 
with  fruit  and  the  re- 
maining third  with 
■juice.  Wipe  quickly 
the  edge  of  the  jar  tmtil 
dry,  slip  on  elastic  and 
lid  without  delay  and 
scre^w  very  tight.  The 
plate  must  be  kept  dry. 
Set  the  jars  on  the 
kitchen  table  to  cool, 
and  keep  in  a  cold,  dark 
closet.  Next  morning 
tr>'  the  lids;  you  may 
be  able  to  give  them  one 
more  turn. 

This  recipe  for  pre- 
serving strawberries  is 
given  in  "Common 
Sense  in  the  House- 
hold," Marion  Harland's 
most  excellent  book  of 
recipes:  Weigh  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  fruit.  Put  in  your  kettle  over  the  fire 
until  the  sugar  melts;  boil  twenty-five 
minutes  fast.  Take  out  the  fruit  ■with  a 
skimmer  aud  fill  your  cups  or  tumblers 
three  quarters  full.  Boil  the  syrup  five 
minutes  longer,  fill  up  the  cups  and  seal 
■n-hile  hot.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  that  is  dry, 
not  damp. 
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sufficient.  Sweeten  to  taste.  Put  in  a  glass 
dish  as  soon  as  it  cools  a  little.  Serve  quite 
cold.  Eaten  with  cream,  no  sweet  can  be  a 
more  acceptable  addition  to  a  supper-table. 

Currant  jelly  is  the  good  housekeeper's 
wealth  in  the  culinary  department.  A 
friend  suddenly  appears  to  dinner.  You 
thought  to  do  ■without  dessert  to-day.  You 
need  not.  In  twenty  minutes  you  may 
beat  up  an  "old-fashioned  floating  island," 
which  all  ■<rill  enjoy.  To  each  person  allow 
one  tablespoonful  of  jelly,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  powdered  or  granulated  sugar  (the 
former  is  better)  and  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Put  all  in  a  deep  bowl  and  with  an  egg- 
beater  whisk  the  mixture  until  it  is  so  stiff 
that  you  may  hold  the  bowl  upside  down 
■without  the  mixture  falling  out.  Half  Sll 
yoxm  porridge-saucers  "svith  milk,  float  on  it 
three  small  islands  of  the  pink  dessert,  that 
■will  be  pronounced  as  good  as  it  is  pretty. 

With  roast  lamb  or  mutton  a  turned-out 
tumbler  of  this  bright  red  jelly  is  an 
appetizing  addition  to  the  meat.  For  a  sick 
person,  if  the  physician  approves,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  jelly  in  a  glass  of  cold 
water  is  a  refreshing  drink.  Your  ingenu- 
ity will  suggest  many  uses  for  currant 
jelly.  It  seems  to  fit  in  any  where.  It  is  so 
easUy  made,  too,  and  by  this  recipe  it  is 
unfailing  in  result.  We  have  tested  it  for 
years.  No  heating  of  sugar,  no  tmder  or 
over  boiling.  Follow  these  simple  direc- 
tions and  you  have  beautifully  clear,  bright 
red  jelly  that  turns  out  and  stands  up,  and 
is  not  hard  nor  ropy  in  the  least : 

Good,  ripe  currants  are  neccessary.  Pick 
out  all  the  leaves,  but  do  not  stem  the 
currants.  Wash  them  thoroughly  and 
put  in  your  preserve-kettle,  ■n-hich 
should  be  porcelain.  Do  this  before 
breakfast.  Stand  it  back  on  the  range 
where  the  berries  will  get  hot,  but  not 
boU,  covering  the  kettle.  By  the  time 
breakfast  is  over  the  currants  ■will  have 
swelled  and  many  have  burst.  At  once 
mash  and  strain  through  a  flannel  jelly- 
bag.  Have  cups  and  tumblers  ready. 
To  each  pint  of  juice  weigh  one  pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  but  do  not  add  to 
the  juice,  for  the  latter  must  first  be 
boiled  just  t-wenty  minutes;  then  the 
sugar  must  be  added  ■with  a  wooden  or 
silver  spoon  and  stirred  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. Fill  your  glasses  and  set  away 
to  cool.  The  next  morning  cut  white 
tissue-paper  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
dip  the  paper  in  brandy  and  spread  over 
the  jelly.  Cut  bro-ss'n  paper  or  letter- 
paper— old  letters  will  do— and  paste 
tightly  over  the  glasses.  Keep  in  a 
cool,  dark  closet. 

To  preserve  cherries,  use  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  Lay  in 
your  kettle  fruk,  then  sugar,  and  put 
in  all  the  juice  you  have.  Boil  until 
the  syrup  begins  to  thicken;  it  is  then 
ready  to  put  up.  We  use  self-sealing 
jars  for  our  cherries.  To  can  them,  we 
take  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
fruit.  The  juice  that  flows  out  in  the 
stc5ning  is  mixed  and  boiled  ■with  the 
sugar,  and  well  skimmed;  then  add  the 
cherries  and  boil  five  minutes,  and  serve 
while  at  this  heat. 

Hope  Holidat. 


MOTHERS'  CLUBS. 

Many  ■women,  and  especially  those  on  the 
farm,  lead  more  or  less  isolated  lives,  and 
fromiorce  of  habit  and  cii-cumstances  nat- 
urally narrow  down  to  the  confines  of  their 
owTi  homes.  This  should  not  be,  and  one 
of  the  sources  of  development,  both  socially 
and  mentally,  is  a  mothers'  club. 

Shall  we  describe  one? 

On  invitation  of  >Irs.  Shields,  a  dozen 
ladies  met  one  afternoon  at  her  home. 
When  all  were  assembled  and  greetings 
exchanged,  she  toid  them  the  invitation 
had  been  extended  hoping  they  might  be 
able  to  organize  a  mothers'  club,  and  ask- 
ing permission  to  read  an  accotmt  of  oue 
recently  found  in  a  paper. 

After  reading  of  paper  and  a  little  disctis- 
sion,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
organize  sueh  a  club  subject  to  their  own 
conditions,  and  a  president,  ■vice-president 
and  secretary  elected  to  hold  office  six 
months,  and  these,  together  ■with  a  com- 
mittee of  two  more,  to  be  the  executive 
committee. 

They  decided  to  hold  meetings  regularly 
every  two  weeks  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  the  different  homes.  The  first  half  hour 
to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  current 
events,  to  keep  them  in  touch  ■with  the 
outside  world.  This  was  to  be  followed  by 
an  hour's  discussion  of  some  important 
subject — although  the  time  could  be  ex- 
tended by  a  vote  of  those  present.  A  topic 
was  chosen  and  leader  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee  at  each  meeting,  for 
the  f ollo^n-ing  meeting.  Also  the  leader  for 
current  events,  so  that  each  leader  had  two 
weeks  to  prepare  herself  in. 

The  leader  was  expected  to  have  a  short 
paper,  though  some  choose  an  informal 
talk,  it  being  easier,  bringing  out  the  main 
points  of  the  subject,  to  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  in  which  all  took  part. 

As  each  member  took  up  the  work  en- 
thusiastically, really  hoping  to  derive 
benefit  herself  and  help  the  others,  the 
meeting^s  were  from  the  first  very  interest- 
ing, aud  soon  the  young  ladies  asked  per- 
mission to  join,  and  were  gladly  accepted. 

So  popular  did  the  club  become  that 
■when  •winter  came  and  the  husbands  and 
brothers  had  more  leism-e,  they,  too,  asked 
to  join. 

The  subjects  taken  up  then  became  more 
general,  but  still  were  all  along  the  line  of 
home  life  or  intimately  connected  •with  it. 
With  the  coming  of  the  second  summer 
the  meetings  •were  again  given  over  to  the 
ladies,  who  decided  to  discuss  purely  wom- 
anly, chiefly  wifely  and  motherly,  themes. 
These  proved  valuable  to  all,  and  especially 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  club. 

When  -winter  came  the  men  -were  again 
welcomed,  and  the  meetings  proved  even 
more  interesting  than  formerly,  and  more 
than  one  young  man  and  woman  became 


SHOPPING. 

All  kinds  of  family  shopping  done  satis- 
factorily. Specialties  in  infants'  clothes, 
art  materials  and  linens.  Inclose  stamps 
for  reply.  Christie  Irving,  120  Maple  Ave., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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better  fitted  for  fatherhood  and  mothcaood 
because  of  these  meetings,  which  fjr  aught 
we  know  are  still  being  contiDi.„-d. 

Among  the  many  ques*^:ons  discussed, 
as  shown  by  the  sec- :  tary  records,  were : 
"Home  KemediP'  r.ad  Symptoms  of  Dis- 
ease of  Chiiduood,"  "Ventilation  and 
Sanitary  Conditions  of  Our  Homes,"  "Lit- 
erature for  Cliildren,"  "Care  of  Infants," 
"Nv.l■^.ing  and  General  Care  of  the  Sick," 
i  "Msiting  Schools,"  "Parents'  Relation  and 
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Duty  to  the  School  and  the  Teacher," 
"Food,"  "Water,"  "Home  Amusements," 
"Heredity,"  "Prenatal  Culture,"  "How  to 
Reach  Careless  and  Uninterested  Mothers," 
"How  to  Counteract  the  Influence  of  Poor 
Home  Training-,"  Mother's  Duties  towards 
I'amily  and  Society,"  "Father's  Influence 
and  Duty,"  "Father's  Obligation  in  the 
Home,"  "  Recreation  for  Children  and 
the  Whole  Family,"  "Card  Playing,  Danc- 
ing, Roller  Sltuting  and  Kindred  Amuse- 
ments." 

A  discussisn  on  the  qiiestion,  "Are  the 
fathers  in  this  age  of  rush  and  work  doing 
their  fuU  share  and  fulfilling  their  duties  to 
famUy  and  home?  Or  are  they  not,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  but  by  habit  and 
custom  allowing  responsibilities  which 
properly  belong  to  them  to  fall  upon  the 
slioulders  of  wife  and  mother?"  continued 
for  three  successive  meetings  with  unaba- 
ted interest,  and  the  facts  aiTayed  and 
truths  brought  home,  found  lasting  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  everj^  member,  which 
was  proved  by  the  changed  and  happier 
relations  in  many  homes. 

Clara  Sensieaugh  Evekts. 


WISDOM   VERSUS  WOMAN;  OR,  THE  WISE 
WOMAN  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  II. 

"You  are  so  wise,  Maria !  You  are  such  a 
wise  woman !  No  one  would  suspect  you 
of  being  so  wise!"  smiled  Mrs.  McAllister 
sarcastically.  She  could  not  endure  to  hear 
Joe's  farming  gainsaid.  Joe  never  had 
niade  much  money;  but  he  made  her  a 
good  living,  and  she  had  strong  faitli  iu 
that  propitious  season  for  his  wheat  that 
was  to  fructify  and  ripen  into  a  glorious 
harvest,  when  his  fortuue  would  be  made 
and  her  income  no  longer  be  regulated  by 
the  price  of  hogs  and  honey. 

"Let  us  sell  out,"  said  Joe,  many  a  bud- 
ding springtime;  but  when  the  autunm 
breezes  blew,  he  turned  over  his  stubble 
land  and  put  back  into  the  ground  all  his 
year's  grain,  and— waited. 

"If  you  are  so  smart,"  he  tauntingly 
said  to  Maria,  "and  know  so  much  about 
farming,  why  don't  you  come  out  in  the 
hay-field  and  run  the  hay-rake,  and  show 
me  how  it  ought  to  be  done?" 

Maria  consented  with  alacrity;  nothing 
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would  give  her  more  pleasure.  She  flaunted 
into  her  hat  and  out  into  the  field  before 
Mrs.  McAllister  could  find  words  to  object. 

Jerry,  the  long-eared  donkey,  patiently 
waiting  in  the  shade,  was  slow  but  steady, 
though  a  little  hard  to  start.  Joe  mounted 
Maria  on  the  rake,  then  giving  her  the 
reins  left  her  while  he  took  the  men  into 
another  part  of  the  field. 

"Drive  up,"  he  called,  as  he  saw  her 
vainly  tugging  at  the  reins. 


"Hi,  hi,  there !  Go  on !  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?"  said  Maria  to  her  steed. 

"What  slie  thinks  she's  driving?"  grinned 
Sandy, one  of  the  men. 

"Hi,  hi,  there!  You're  a  nice-looking, 
loug-oared  beast!  Can't  you  move  any- 
thing but  your  ears?" 

"Hit  him  with  the  reins,"  called  Joe. 

Maria  leaned  forward  and  gave  him  a 
vicious  whack  with  the  end  of  the  reins  on 
his  fat  haunclies.  Commotion  followed  in 
the  harness.  Maria  seemed  to  be  flying  In 
the  frantic  circling  sweep  of  the  arms.  The 
right  wheel  completely  lost  its  orbit;  and 
down  came  every  iron  finger  with  a  crash 
on  a  pile  of  stones  concealed  in  the  weeds. 
The  men  halloed  "whoa,"  and  ran  hur- 
riedly to  her  assistance.  Airs.  McAllister 
lieard  the  cry,  saw  from  her  window  the 
excitement,  and  teri'itied,  ran  to  within 
speaking  distance.  Visions  of  Joe  getting 
killed  haunted  her  daily. 

"Oh!  is  anyone  liurt?"  she  called  tear- 
fully. 

"No,"  said  Joe;  "I  wish  they  were." 
"What  is  the  matter?" 
"I  have  broken  my  rake." 
"Oh!  is  that  all?  I  am  glad  it  wasn't 
your  leg." 

"I  wish  it  were  Maria's  leg !  I  wish  some- 
body had  kicked  me  when  I  was  fool 
enough  to  put  her  on  the  rake !  Wish  I 
may  be  kicked  if  ever  I  do  it  again !  I  don't 
want  any  woman  helping  me." 

Joe  was  too  angry  at  himself  to  hear 
Maria's  apology,  and  she  meekly  followed 
Mrs.  McAllister  back  into  the  house. 

"Do  keep  away  from  the  men,"  ehided 
Mrs.  McAllister-  warmly.  "You  are  like  a 
hare  shot  through  the  head,  when  you  try 
to  be  so  very  smart." 

Was  it  this  luckless  speech  that  stirred 
]SIaria's  gall  ?  Mrs.  McAllister  was  enjoy- 
ing her  first  good  afternoon  sleep  since 
Maria's  appearance  on  the  farm,  when  Joe's 
voice  came  sharply,  impatiently  at  the 
window. 

"Mother,  mother,  if  you  don't  come  and 
take  this  latter-day  saint  out  of  my  barn- 
yard, I'll  break  her  neck!" 

"Oh,  Joe,  don't  speak  so!"  exclaimed  his 
mother  in  alarm. 

"I'll  break  her  neck,  I  say!  lam  that 
angry  I'll  break  her  neck!" 

"What  is  she  doing  now?" 

"Why,  she  is  out  here  arguing  with  the 
men — blowing  ofl'  on  the  eight  hour  sys- 
tem, and  the  devil  knows  what.  I  can't 
get  the  men  to  work ;  and  I  want  you  to 
take  her  out  of  my  barn-yard." 

Mi's.  McAllister  hurridly  pinned  up  her 
garments  and  followed  Joe.  Joe's  men  were 
an  important  appendage  to  the  farm;  no 
one  should  touch  Joe's  men.  At  her  call 
Maria  came,  smiling. 

"Don't  you  talk  to  the  men,"  said  Mrs. 
McAllister,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

"I  am  old  enough  to  talk  to  the  men,  I 
should  think,  if  I  want  to." 

"Don't  you  talk  to  Joe's  men.  He  won't 
have  it,  and  I  won't  have  Joe  annoyed.  It 
is  a  pity  you  can't  be  quiet." 

Mrs.  McAllister  again  trotted  her  into 
the  house,  and  seated  her  in  her  rocker 
with  an  emphasis  that  was  meant  to  keep 
her  there  the  rest  of  her  visit. 

How  restless  Maria  was!  How  tireless 
in  her  efibrts  to  make  herself  useful! 
There  was  not  a  loose  board  on  the  garden 
fence  that  she  had  not  noted  and  vainly 
tinkered.  She  sighed  over  the  historic 
thistles,  blooming  unmolested  in  the  pas- 
ture^  she  grieved  over  the  fallow-ground 
in  the  corners,  where  blackberries  should 
now  be  ripening  in  the  sun.  There  was 
not  a  cranky  gate  haulting  on  one  hinge, 
or  a  creaking  door  grating  on  two,  that  she 
had  not  belabored  in  fl-uitless  efforts  to  re- 
form. If  Mrs.  McAllister  endeavored  to 
sweep,  there  was  Maria,  where  the  dust 
flew  thickest,  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
recital  of  some  experience  that  the  stayed 
broom  was  no  suggestion  that  her  presence 
might  be  unwelcome.  She  chatted  at  her 
elbow  as  she  followed  her  about  the  house, 
to  the  confusion  of  her  memoi-y,  and  the 
marring  of  cakes  and  sauces,  giving  many 
useful  suggestions  how  this  or  that  should 
be  done,  but  causing  jVIrs.  McAllister  many 
useless  steps  to  circumnavigate  her  and 
avoid  an  inevitable  collision. 

"Do  you  cool  your  milk  so?"  she  said  in 
surprise,  as  she  saw  the  flowing  milk- 
bucket  standing  in  the  water."  "Why,  at 
the  creamery  they  let  it  cool  slowly,  and 
then,  in  air-tight  cans,  put  it  in  Ice-water." 

"But  if  you  haven't  any  ice?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  see  how  you  live  without 
ice!  A  nineteenth  century  farm  ought  to 
produce  both  ice  and  gas  to  keep  up  with 
the  times." 

Yet  how  exultingly  happy  was  Maria  in 
all  these    varied    pui-sults.  Happiness 


danced  in  every  crinkled  curl;  it  fluttered 
in  her  petticoats,  as  she  tripped  from  tree 
to  tree,  from  field  to  field.  One  little  farm 
grew  too  small  for  her  light-hearted  glee. 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  ramble,"  she  said, 
smiling  radiantly  upon  Mrs.  McAllister. 
"Don't  say  you  can't  sleep  this  afternoon." 

She  stood  equipped  at  the  door,  at  high 
noon,  a  big  sun-hat  on  awry,  a  cotton 
umbrella,  and  a  '  package  of  papers 
under  her  arm.  She  scoft'ed  at  being 
too  warm  when  such  a  breeze  was  blow- 
ing; she  smiled  at  being  afraid  of  cows  in 
the  pasture-lot.  Oir  she  started,  and  a  Sab- 
bath stillness  reigned  over  the  house. 

How  healthful  was  everything!  How 


Under  Bodice. 

the  corn  glistened  in  the  sun;  how  the 
grain  waved  in  the  wind;  how  cool  and 
sparkling  the  running  rill!  Oh,  it  is  glo- 
rious to  be  well,  sti'ong  and  active,  with 
two  dainty  feet  to  skip  over  the  fields, 
and  two  white  hands  with  nothing  to  do! 
She  afraid  of  cows !  Oh,  no !  she  had  seen 
cows  before,  so  over  into  the  pasture  she 
went,  umbrella  hoisted  high  and  papers 
glistening  white  in  the  sun.  The  cows 
were  swinging  their  tails  in  the  shade  of 
the  big  thorn-tree,  far  ofi^  in  one  corner  of 
the  field — so  far  that  she  did  not  see  them 
till  she  had  entered  some  distance  into  the 
pasture;  but  their  sharp  eyes  discerning 
something  strange,  they  came  forward  to 
meet  it,  growing  seemingly  in  numbers  as 
they  advanced,  at  first  slowly,  and  then 
with  more  hurried  step.  How  beautiful 
they  were,  with  their  fat,  sleek  sides,  their 
smooth,  circling  horns,  shrinking  spines 
and  tails  held  at  a  fierce  right  angle.  She 
watched  them  with  bated  breath  as  they 
charged  upon  her,  throwing  the  dust  in 
clouds;  and  then  raising  their  voices  in 
mad  protest,  circled  wildly  around  her. 

"It  is  surely  my  umbrella  they  do  not 
like,"  says  she,  and  down  goes  the  um- 
brella. The  sun  is  hot,  but  not  as  hot  as 
the  reeking  oxen  that  crowd  still  closer, 
smelling  at  her  papers  and  rolling  their 
big,  staring  eyes  till  no  refuge  is  left  but  to 
climb  the  thorn-tree.  Choking  with  dust 
she  sprang  lightly  into  its  branches,  though 
her  papers  are  dropped  in  the  ascent,  and 
tossed  from  horn  to  horn  by  the  trampling 
herd  beneath.  A  thorn-tree  is  not  a  desir- 
able roosting-place  Jor  a  siesta,  but  as 
she  removes  the  objectionable  thorns  and 
screws  herself  into  a  bearable  position 
between  its  tough  Umbs,  she  calls  pleas- 
antly down  to  the  amazed  cattle : 

"Take  a  good  look,  bossies ;  I  hope  you 
will  know  me  next  time  you  see  me; 
when  you  get  tired  of  looking,  go  eat 
your  grass.  I  am  not  in  any  hurry ;  I  can 
wait." 

Indeed,  she  waits.  Hour  after  hour 
they  stand  in  the  shade,  slashing  their 
tails  and  pawing  the  dust,  sometimes 
horning  each  other  from  the  inner  circle, 
and  moving  a  foot  space.  Ah,  what  are 
her  thoughts  as  she  sits  among  the  tree- 
frogs,  with  the  whistling  hawks  circling 
wonderingly  over  her  head?  She  gazes 
into  space,  and  sighs  anon  for  her  freedom 
and  the  security  of  the  city  park,  where 
wild  beasts  are  properly  caged  and  burly 
policemen  keep  guard.  But  the  sun 
creeps  sowly  onward  in  its  daily  course. 
The  six  o'clock  city  whistle  sends  forth 
its  sounding  note.  Lower  goes  the  sun; 
it  peeps  under  the  shining  leaves ;  it  smiles 
in  the  upturned  faces  of  the  waiting  herd. 

"Hi,  hi,  there;  go  away  from  there!"  calls 
Maria. 

Her  feeble  voice  is  drowned  in  one  bel- 
lowing cry  from  below. 

"Hi,  hi!   Shew!"  she  calls  again. 

No  movement  except  to  toss  their  horns 
in  derision.  The  men  leave  the  neighbor- 
ing fields,  the  sun  is  almost  gone.  Away 
in  the  distance  a  shining  bucket  catches  its 


last  rays;  a  white  shirt-front  is  seen  on 
the  hiU;  a  deep  voice  is  hoard  calling: 
"Sook-y !"  Every  head  is  up  in  an  instant; 
every  tail  falls  motionless. 

"Sook-y !"  comes  again.  There  is  a  move- 
ment in  the  herd. 

"Sook-y!"  And  onward  they  rush,  in 
one  wild,  tumultuous  gallop.  Tlie  dust 
flies  heavenward  as  Maria  crawls  earth- 
ward and  slowly  wanders  toward  homo. 
■ 

Tattered  and  weary  she  sinks  into  her 
rocker,  and  finally  sighs:  "1  have  had  an 
adventure." 

This  closed  her  week's  visit.  On  the 
morrow  she  was  wild  to  attend  a  woman's 
meeting,  held  in  the  city.  Dust  and  heat 
would  not  deter,  diflicidties  in  no  way 
allayed  her  zeal,  and  as  the  horse  was  in 
use  in  the  hay-field,  she  started  off  on 
foot. 

"Oh,  Joe,  I  am  mortified  to  death  to  have 
her  walk!"  sighed  Mrs.  McAllister  at  din- 
ner-time. 

"Is  she  gone?  Did  she  walk?  Why,  it 
is  hot  enough  to  melt  the  grease  out  of  her 
whalebones,"  cried  Joe,  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  again  Sighed  his  mother,  "I  could 
not  keep  her." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  mother,"  said  Joe,  mak- 
ing very  long  gestures  with  a  very  broad 
hand.  If  I  had  a  horse  as  conceited  as  she 
is,  I  would  work  it  out  of  him,  or  he  would 
die  in  the  harness." 

"Now,  Joe,  that's  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Allister with  another  sigh  and  her  right 
hand  upheld  protectingly  before  her 
friend's  retreating  footsteps. 

"I  tell  you,  mothei ,  if  I  had  a  cow  as  rest- 
less as  she  is,  I — I  would  nail  her  up  to  the 
barn-door,  if  I  had  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  nails." 

"Now,  Joe,  I  say  that's  enough." 

"There  are  some  things,  mother,  that 
won't  thrive  on  a  farm ;  and  I  guess  too 
much  learning  is  one  of  them.  And  I  tell 
you,  an  idle  woman,  that  thinks  she 
knows  everything,  is  just  dangerous. 
Don't  you  bring  Maria  here  any  more. 
Let  her  stay  in  town,  where  she  can  have 
plenty  of  ice  and  gas,  and  where  she  can 
cultivate  her  finger-nails  and  keep  up 
with  the  times.  We  don't  need  her  out  • 
here." 

"Joe;  I  say,  Joe,  that's  enough." 

Adaune  Reed. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  NEWSPAPER  MAN. 

Many  men  think  that  newspaper  men 
are  persistent  dunners.  By  the  way  of 
comparison,  let  us  suppose  a  farmer  raises 
one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  and 
sells  this  to  one  thousand  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  a  great  portion  of 
them  saying,  "I  will  hand  you  a  dollar  in  a 
short  time."  The  farmer  does  not  want  to 
be  small,  and  says  all  right.  Soon  the  one 
thousand  bushels  are  gone,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  show  for  it,  and  he  then  realizes 
that  he  has  fooled  away  his  whole  crop, 
and  its  value  is  due  to  him  in  a  thousand 
little  driblets,  consequently  he  is  seriously 
embarrassed  in  hiS  business,  because  his 
debtors,  each  owing  him  one  dollar,  treat 
it  as  a  small  matter  and  think  it  would  not 
help  much.  Continue  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness year  in  and  year  out  as  the  publisher 


New  Jacket. 

does,  how  long  would  he  stand  it?  A 
moment's  thought  will  convince  any  one 
that  a  publisher  has  cause  for  persistent 
dunning. — National  Labor  Tribune. 


I  Cure  Dyspepsia,  Constipalioii 

and  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Ur.  SUoop's 
Bestoriitive,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic,  by  a 
newly  discovered  principle,  also  cures  stom- 
ach, liver  and  kidney  diseases,  through  the 
nerves  that  govern  these  organs.  Book  and 
samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 

Dr.  Shoop,  Box  B,  Rtcine,  Wis. 
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AS  WE  GROW  OLD. 

As  we  grow  old  our  yesterdays 

Seem  very  dim  and  distant ; 
We  grope  as  those  in  darkened  ways 

Through  all  that  is  existent; 
Yet  far-off  days  shine  bright  and  clear 

With  suns  that  long  have  faded, 
And  faces  dead  seems  strangely  near 

To  those  that  life  has  shaded. 

As  we  grow  old  our  tears  are  few 

For  friends  most  lately  taken, 
But  fall — as  falls  the  summer  dew 

From  roses  lightly  shaken— 
When  some  chance  word  or  idle  strain, 

The  cords  of  memory  sweeping, 
Unlock  the  flood-gates  of  our  pain 

For  those  who  taught  us  weeping. 

As  we  grow  old  our  smiles  are  rare 

For  those  who  greet  us  daily. 
Or,  if  some  living  faces  wear 

The  looks  that  beamed  so  gaily 
From  eyes  long  closed— and  we  should  smile 
'  In  answer  to  their  wooing, 
'Tis  but  the  past  that  shines  the  while 

Our  power  to  smile  renewing. 

As  we  grow  old  our  dreams  at  night 

Are  never  of  the  morrow ; 
They  come  with  vanished  pleasure  bright, 

Or  dark  with  olden  sorrow ; 
And  when  we  wake  the  names  we  say 

Are  not  of  any  mortals. 
But  of  those  in  some  long  dead  day. 

Passed  through  life's  sunset  portals. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

WASHING.— The  hardest 
work  to  be  done  iu  the 
house  is    the  weekly 
washing  of  soiled  cloth- 
ing, and  in  many  homes, 
much  as  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, there  seems  no  way  but  for  the 
mistress  of  the  house  to  take  this  heavy 
task  on  her  already  overloaded  shoulders. 

To  begin  at  the  begining,  a  clothes-ham- 
per, with  a  cover,  set  in  the  wash-room  or 
wood-shed,  and  in  this  should  be  put  all 
the  soiled  clothing,  towels  etc.,  taken  from 
the  rooms  every  day.  No  soiled  articles 
should  be  kept  in  the  bedroom  closets,  as 
unwholesome  odors  will  accrue  and  the  air 
of  the  room  be  vitiated.  All  pieces  that 
are  damp  must  be  dried  before  putting 
them  in  the  hamper  or  there  will  be  danger 
of  mildew.  I  have  seen  a  barrel  with  a 
cover  recommended  as  a  receptacle  for 
soiled  clothing,  but  a  basket  hamper  is  best, 
as  it  permits  a  circulation  of  air.  If  a  barrel 
is  used,  let  the  small  boy  have  a  gimlet 
and  amuse  himself  by  boring  it  full  of 
holes. 

If  one  must  do  the  washing  in  addition 
to  the  other  housework,  it  is  best  to  make 
Tuesday  the  wash-day.  Monday  the  house 
can  be  put  in  order  and  arrangements 
made  for  easily-prepared  meals.  Then 
Monday  night  sort  the  clothes  into  two 
grades,  the  finer  and  cleaner  in  one  and  the 
coarser  and  dirtier  in  the  other.  Put  these 
to  soak  in  tepid  water  in  separate  tubs, 
soaping  all  dirty  spots  and  streaks.  In  the 
morning  put  the  ringer  on  the  tub  of  line 
clothes  and  ring  them  out,  put  them  in  the 
boiler  in  cold  water  in  which  you  have  put 
a  tablespooonful  of  coal-oil  or  gasolene  to 
each  gallon  of  water,  soaping  the  soiled 
places  again.  Let  these  boil  about  five 
miuutes,  and  in  the  meantime  wring  out 
the  clothes  from  the  other  tub. 


Clothes-pin  Apkon. 

Take  the  first  clothes  from  the  boiler  and 
put  into  clean,  warm  water  and  put  the 
others  to  boil  in  the  same  way  as  the  first. 

The  clothes  will  need  but  very  little 
rubbing,  many  of  them  none,  but  after  be- 
ing wrung  from  the  tub  the  second  time, 
must  Vje  well  rinsed  and  then  passed,  piece 
by  piece,  through  a  bluing-water.  Hard 
water  is  better  than  soft  for  the  Vjluing- 
water,  and  the  clothes  must  not  lie  in  this 
water  or  they  will  become  strealced  with 


the  blue.  As  fa-st  as  a  piece  is  immersed 
wring  it  out. 

To  make  starch,  take  the  quantity  needed 
for  the  washing,  wet  it  with  cold  water, 
and  then  ponr  in  boiling  water,  stirring 
constantly,  until  the  starch  thickens  and 
looks  clear,  then  set  it  on  the  stove  and  let 
it  boil  five  minutes.  Put  in  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  coal-oil  to  a  quart  of  starch, 
take  out  enough  of  the  thick  starch  for 
shii-ts,  collars  and  cufis,  and  thin  the  re- 
mainder for  dresses,  skirts,  aprons,  etc. 
The  starch  should  be  used  as  hot  as  the 
hands  can  bear  and  well  rubbed  into  collars, 
cufis  and  shirt-bosoms.  If  this  is  done  and 
when  dry  they  are  dampened,  by  dipping 
them  into  a  thin,  raw  starch,  and  rolled 
tightly  for  an  hour,  they  will  iron  nicely. 

A  convenient  way  to  hang  up  collars  and 


Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  all  human 
intercourse  that  indicates  so  sensitively  as 
a  letter,  whether  refinement  is  put  on  as  a 
thin  veneer  on  the  outside,  or  whether  it 
comes  from  the  very  being  of  the  writer. 

A  lack  of  refinement  and  education  are 
most  noticeably  indicated. 

By  using  perfumed,  colored  or  fancy 
paper  and  conspicuous  monograms. 

By  using  fancy  colored  inks. 

By  using  soiled  or  crumpled  paper,  or 
half  sheets,  or  paper  that  does  not  fit  the 
envelope. 

By  writing  down  one  page  and  up  another, 
which  gives  your  correspondent  the  im- 
pression that  you  squint  with  both  eyes. 

By  writing  a  feeble,  timid  hand,  with 
pale  ink  and  a  scratchy  pen. 

By   using  large  capitals,  pretentions 


Night-dress  Sachet. — This  receptacle 
for  holding  the  night-dress  is  made  of  linen 
lined  with  quilted  satin,  and  any  prefer- 
erable  sachet-powder  is  used;  when 
arranged  it  is  put  right  in  front  of  the 
pillows. 

Marie  Antoinettb  Wobk-tablb. — Any 
one  the  least  handy  with  tools  can  fashion 
this  quaint  little  table.  It  should  stand 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  floor,  and  be  a 
foot  and  a  half  wide.  The  receptacles  are 
lined  with  canvas  embroidered  in  cross- 
stitch,  though  the  adorning  can  be  to  suit 
the  room  it  is  to  occupy.  Shirred  silk  and 
fringe  would  trim  it  nicely,  or  a  severely 
plain  linen  trimming  which  could  be 
taken  off  and  washed  when  soiled,  is  very 
desirable. 

These  pretty  things  about  the  house  show 
up  the  housekeeper.  A  house  without 
these  little  accessories  is  a  very  plain  place. 

L«  Xi*  C* 

SOMETHING  SPICY. 

Does  the  thrifty  housekeeper,  when  she 
takes  down  her  spice-boxes  from  the 
kitchen  cupboard  to  grate  a  sprinkling  of 
nutmeg  into  the  apple  pie,  scatter  a  pinch 
of  clove  or  allspice  through  the  custard  or 
pudding  she  is  preparing;  some  ginger 
into  the  delicious  soft  gingerbread,  or 
ground  cinnamon  over  the  "brown  Betty," 
always  know  where  these  aromatic  ingre- 
dients come  from? 

A  knowledge  of  the  little  things  which 
we  make  use  of  in  our  daily  lives  often 
widens  the  horizon  of  our  thoughts  and 
enlarges  the  scope  of  existence  for  our 
minds. 

I  believe  it  is  George  William  Curtis,  in 
his  little  book,  "Prue  and  I,"  who  tells  how 
he  used  to  go  down  to  the  wharves  where 
the  merchantmen  were  lying,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  the  tarred  ropes,  summon  up 
the  vision  of  foreign  ports  from  which  they 
came ;  be  charmed  with  their  beauties  and 
inhale  the  scent  of  their  spices.  But  the 
little  nest  of  japanned  boxes  containing 
the  spices  themselves  discounts  the  touch 
of  the  tarred  ropes  ten  to  one.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  a  little  child,  I  went  to 
church  with  a  dear  old  lady  who  used  to 
carry  tied  up  in  one  corner  of  her  immac- 
ulate linen  pocket-handkerchief,  quite  a 
number  of  cloves.  As  children  were  ex- 
pected in  those  days  to  attend  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  services,  my  sisters  and 
I  often  grew  restless  in  the  midst  of  the 
meeting.  To  allay  this  restlessness  on  our 
part,  the  knot  in  the  handkerchief  comer 
was  untied  by  the  old  lady,  and  with  an 
air  of  solemn  secrecy  a  few  cloves  were 
handed  to  the  one  sitting  next  to  her.  These 
were  passed  on  with  the  same  air  from 
hand  to  hand,  until  they  reached  the 
offender,  who,  it  was  expected,  would 
receive  them  as  a  reproof  for  her  misbe- 
havior and  a  bribe  not  to  do  so  any  more. 
She  then  sat  back  and  nibbled  at  them  and 
behaved  herself,  if  she  had  any  conscience 
whatever.  For  many  years  cloves  had  for 
me  an  odor  of  sanctity,  in  addition  to  their 
own  peculiar  oriental  fragrance. 

The  clove-tree  is  an  evergreen  which 
•grows  in  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands, 
lying  in  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  east 
of  India  and  south  of  further  India  and 
China.  The  principal  islands  of  this  arch- 
ipelago, which  includes  a  great  number, 
are  tlie  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  and  Java, 
Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  clove-tree  is 
likewise  a  native  of  Java  and  China. 

Its  botanical  name  is  Caryophylhis  aromat- 
icus.  It  grows  to  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  chen-y-tree,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  begins  to  bear  fruit 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years. 
It  is  possessed  of  considerable  longevity, 
and  sometimes  lives  to  be  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old, 
although  seventy-five  years  is  the  average. 


Novelty  Pincushion. 


It  has  a  large  elliptical  leaf;  that  is,  oblong 
with  rounded  ends.  Its  flowers,  whicli 
have  a  purplish  tint,  grow  on  short  stalks 
in  those  clusters  the  botanist  calls  corymbs. 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  the  clove 
is  an  unopened  flower-bud.  Did  you  ever 
notice  the  resemblance  of  this  spice,  with 
its  long  body  and  small,  round  head,  to  a 
little  nail?  From  this  reseniblance  is 
derived  its  name,  either  from  the  Latin 
clavus,  or  the  French  dou.  Both  of-  these 


Makie  Antoinette  Work-table. 


cufis  is  to  take  a  piece  ox  stout  muslin  and 
double  it  so  it  will  be  about  six  inches  wide 
and  as  long  as  required.  Sew  buttons  on 
one  long  edge  about  an  inch  apart.  The 
cnffs  and  collars  can  be  buttoned  to  this  as 
fast  as  they  are  starched,  and  then  to  hang 
them  on  the  line,  pin  the  other  edge  of  the 
strip  to  the  line. 

Another  wash-day  convenience  is  a 
clothes-pin  apron.  I  described  this  a  few 
years  ago,  but  will  give  it  again.  Take  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  of  denim  or  ticking. 
Cut  a  strip  ofl'the  side  for  the  belt  and  then 
double  the  piece,  round  oft'  the  lower  cor- 
ners, slope  the  sides  and  cut  out  a  piece 
from  each  side  of  one  half,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration. Bind  these  places,  then  lay  this 
piece  on  the  other  and  bind  the  two  to- 
gether, hollow  it  out  a  little  at  the  top  to 
make  it  fit  the  waist  and  put  on  the  band 
with  a  button  and  buttonhole  to  fasten  it. 
This  makes  an  apron-shaped  bag  with  an 
opening  into  it  on  either  side,  and  is  the 
handiest  kind  of  a  bag  for  clothes-pins. 

I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  wheu  the 
laundry-work  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
home,  as  the  spinning,  weaving,  cheese- 
making  and,  to  some  extent,  butter-mak- 
ing have  been.  When  a  laundry  is  estab- 
lished iu  every  neighborhood,  a  heavy 
burden  will  be  lifted  from  many  a  toil-worn 
woman.  Maida  McL. 


BETRAYED  IN  WRITING  LETTERS. 

A  cultured  gentleman,  speaking  one  day 
of  a  lady  whose  society  manners  appeared 
courteous  enough,  said :  "But  wheu  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her,  addressing  me  as 
"Esteemed  Friend,"  that  was  all  I  wanted 
to  know  of  her  education." 

"How  often,"  said  a  lady  distiaguished 
for  her  social  position,  "do  people  write 
their  own  death  warrants  in  their  letters!" 

And  they  never  know  it— there  is  the 
pity. 

Howells,  in  one  of  his  stories,  gives  a 
pathetic  little  incident  of  a  young  girl 
writing  for  the  first  time  to  her  lover. 

"Ford  received  Egeria's  letters  the  next 
morning.  He  exarnined  its  outside,  as 
people  do  that  of  letters  coming  to  them  in 
a  strange  handwriting,  and  he  bestowed  a 
derisive  curiosity  upon  the  person  who 
could  choose  that  outlandish  shape  for  a 
missive." 


flomishes,  and  spreading  a  small  quantity 
of  affection  over  the  page  with  a  great  deal 
of  ink. 

By  using  abbreviations,  such  as  &,  etc, 
"dr"  for  dear,  and  "aft""  for  affectionately. 
"Eesp"  for  respectfully  is  about  as  re- 
spectful as  slamming  a  door  in  one's  face, 
and  "yours  etc."  is  even  worse. 

By  writing  slovenly  sentences  and  leav- 
ing oft' the  subject,  as,  "Received  your  let- 
ter. Will  answer  soon."  It  would  be 
courteous  to  say,  "I  have  received  your 
letter  and  vnXl  answer  it  soon." 

By  using  slang  words. 

By  folding  the  sheet  awry.  Untidiness 
in  any  form  in  a  letter  is  intolerable. 

By  writing  personal  afl&irs  on  a  postal- 
card. 

By  losing  one's  temper. 

By  writing  in  a  florid,  ornamental  style, 
which  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  letter  as 
a  sermon  would  be  in  a  morning  call. 

By  writing  to  a  stranger  for  advice  or  in- 
formation and  neglecting  to  inclose  a  stamp 
for  reply. 

By  sticking  the  stamp  to  the  sheet  instead 
of  leaving  it  loose,  or  putting  it  neatly 
through  a  slit  iu  the  paper. 

By  directing  the  envelope  upside  down. 

By  placing  the  address  very  high  or  very 
low,  or  squeezing  it  in  one  corner. 

By  putting  the  stamp  on  cornerwise  or 
upside  down,  or  in  any  way  except  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner,  with  an  even 
margin  all  around  it." 

Frances  Bennett  Caulawat- 


LITTLE  ACCESSORIES. 

Evening  Bag.— This  useful  article  can 
be  made  of  plush,  velveteen  or  chamois, 
lined  with  silk.  It  is  very  convenient  to 
carry  a  fan,  gloves,  slippers  and  a  few 
toilet  necessities,  when  going  out  for  the 
evening.  It  should  always  contain  a 
bottle  of  smelling-salts  for  emergencies. 

ToiLET-Box  Pincushion. — This  can  be 
very  easily  made  either  from  a  pasteboard 
box  or  one  of  the  pretty  willow  baskets 
that  contain  tea.  Any  adornment  can  be 
put  upon  them — a  band  of  ribbon  with 
just  enough  cotton  batting  on  it  to  receive 
pins,  or  the  whole  top  can  be  padded  to  be 
used  as  a  pincushion.  The  box  is  good  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  numberless  little 
things  one  needs  about  a  toilet. 
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sources  are  given.  Both  words  mean  nail ; 
also  the  Spanish  clavo  and  Italian  chiovo. 
The  point  and  body  of  the  nail  is  formed 
by  the  long  floral  calyx.  The  head,  if  you 
will  take  pains  to  dissect  it,  you  will  find 
composed  of  closed  dried  petals. 

The  clove  is  first  of  a  greenish  color.  As 
it  grows  it  becomes  pale  yellow;  when 
perfectly  ripe  it  is  a  vivid  red,  like  blood. 
It  is  only  after  it  has  been  dried  that  it 
assumes  the  dark  color,  almost  black,  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

A  few  trees  have  had  the  record  of  the 
almost  miraculous  yield  of  1,100  pounds  in 
one  year.  This,  however,  is  quite  phenom- 
enal, the  average  production  being  5 
pounds,  and  238  pounds  to  an  acre  of 
these  trees  being  about  what  is  usually 
expected.  Every  part  of  this  tree  is  aromatic 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  but 
the  clove  itself — the  fruit — more  essen- 
tially so. 

The  nutmeg,  which  has  a  wider  geograph- 
ical distribution  than  the  clove,  also  grows 
in  the  Spice  islands.  It  attains  a  greater 
height  than  its  neighbor,  often  reaching  to 
a  stature  of  fifty  feet,  although  sometimes 
not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet. 
The  two  trees  somewhat  resemble  each 
other,  and  the  term  of  their  tenure  on  life  is 
about  the  same. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  nutmeg  is 
Myristica  moschaia.  From  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  of  nutmegs  and  mace  are  produced 
by  each  tree  yearly ;  but  as  the  trees  are 
planted  further  apart,  the  average  yield  of 
the  acre  is  less.  The  nutmegs,  while  grow- 
ing, remind  one  strongly  of  peaches. 

The  nutmeg  we  use  as  spice  is  the  seed  of 
the  fruit  which,  in  growing,  resembles  a 
peach.  The  substance  known  as  mace  is  a 
covering  called  an  aril,  which  adheres  very 
closely  to  this  ^eed.  The  outer  fruit,  which 
has  a  groove  running  down  one  side, 
bursts  at  the  proper  time  and  exposes  the 
mace  and  inclosed  nutmeg.  When  the 
mace  is  dry  it  can  be  readily  removed.  Its 
taste  is  similar  to  the  seed  it  contains,  only 
'  stronger  and  more  pimgent. 

Medicinally  the  nutmeg  is  esteemed  as  a 
stimulant  for  the  stomach,  and  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  flatulency.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  experimented  with  by  those  igno- 
rant of  its  properties,  as  in  large  doses  it 
has  narcotic  peculiarities,  and  may  even 
produce  coma. 

The  cinnamon-tree,  which  grows  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  south  of  India,  belongs 
to  the  family  of  laurels,  or  Daphnales,  so 
called  because  Daphne,  when  too  closely 
pursued  by  the  amorous  Apollo,  was 
changed  into  a  laurel. 

The  cinnamon-tree  is  the  Laurus  cinna- 
■momum,  and  it  is  the  thin  inner  bark  of  the 
tree  which  is  used  for  spice.  The  cinnamon- 
tree,  however,  has  a  first  cousin,  the  cassia, 
whose  thicker,  more  woody  and  less 
delicate  bark,  the  wicked  "middleman," 
who  stands  between  Ceylon  and  the  house- 
wife, often  substitutes  in  its  place.  Because 
it  is  cheaper  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
"mix  those  babies  up." 

Eugenia  pimenta,  which  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Jamaica,  is  planted  in 
rows  called  "pimento  walks."  We  have 
all  seen  the  allspice,  or  pimento  berry, 
times  without  number.  It  is  smaE  and 
round,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  almost 
black  in  color.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
fancy  originating    in  somebody's  mind 


an  herbaceous  perennial.  It  does  not  at- 
tain a  great  height ;  its  leaves  are  long  and 
pointed,  and  it  presents  large  spikes  of 
beautiful  blossoms.  The  creeping-stem,  or 
root  stock,  grows  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

Ginger,  as  a  remedy  for  various  and 
sundry  of  those  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to, 
is  too  weU  known  to  need  further  exploita- 
tion from  us. 

Minnie  W.  Baines-Miller. 


ROSE  PESTS. 

Mr.  Editor: — Last  year  our  rose-bushes 
were  very  much  troubled  -with  the  rose- 
beetle,  or  bug,  and  also  with  the  rose-worm. 
Please  give  a  remedy. 

Edward  J.  VanMarter. 

Mercer  county,  New  Jersey. 

Answer: — Make  a  strong  suds  of  home- 
made soap  and  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of 
the  material  add  a  tablespoonful  of  ker- 
osene-oil, mixing  it  thoroughly.  Apply  to 
the  infested  plants  by  means  of  a  good 
syringe  or  force-pump.  Use  this  material 
twice  a  week,  and  during  the  intervals 
syringe  daily  with  cold  water.  This  treat- 
ment will  rid  the  foliage  of  the  "rose- 
worms,"  or  "slugs,"  which  are  the  larvae 
of  an  insect,  and  also  of  leaf-hopper  and 
aphis.  The  beetles  which  eat  the  flowers 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  sprinkling  the 
buds  and  flowers  with  Paris  green  or  other 
poisonous  materials,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  farmer  treats  his  potato-vines  to 
kill  the  potato-beetle. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PICKLES  AND  PRESERVES. 

To  prevent  preserves  from  sugaring,  add 
a  little  tartaric  acid  when  cooked. 

Preserves  need  only  tying  up  with  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  paper,  over  which  put  a 
cloth,  but  should  be  looked  over  occasion- 
ally, and  if  signs  of  fermentation  appear, 
just  heating  them  again  will  correct  it. 
Stone  jars  of  small  capacity  are  best  for 
these. 

We  would  recommend  all  young  house- 
keepers in  buying  their  jars,  etc.,  for  can- 
ning fruits,  to  get  nothing  but  glass  or 
stone  ware.  Everything  is  better  put  up  in 
these,  as  the  acids  in  so  many  fruits  acting 
upon  tin  are  apt  to  make  them  very  un- 
wholesome if  not  positively  injurious. 
Tomatoes,  peaches  and  other  canned  fruits 
may  then  be  wrapped  with  paper  to  keep 
the  light  from  them. 

In  getting  vinegar  for  pickles,  always  try 
to  get  cider  vinegar,  as  the  other  kinds 
frequently  eat  up  the  pickles  entirely  or 
cause  them  to  turn  soft.  Too  strong  -vin- 
egar should  be  partly  diluted  vnih.  water. 

All  pickles  should  be  tightly  sealed,  to 
prevent  air  reaching  the  vinegar,  as  this 
kills  it.  It  should  always  be  poui-ed  on  hot 
as  it  comes  to  the  first  scald— never  allow- 
ing it  to  boil. 

Never  put  up  pickles  in  anything  that  has 
held  any  kind  of  grease,  arid  never  let 
them  freeze. 

If  pickles  are  put  up  in  brine,  it  should 
always  be  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg. 
Use  coarse  salt,  in  proportion  of  a  heaping 
pint  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

The  nicest  way  to  put  up  pickles  is  to  put 
them  in  bottles  and  seal  while  hot. 

To  Clarify  Pickxes.— The  scum  which 
rises  on  the  top  of  pickles  can  be  remedied 
by  putting  a  slice  or  two  of  horse-radish 
in  the  jar,  which  soon  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
taking  all  the 
scum  with  it, 
thus  leaving  the 
vinegar  clear. 

How  TO  Keep 
Pickles  from 
Getting  Soft. — 
To  one  barrel  of 
pickles,  when  in 
brine,  add  one 
half  bushel  of 
grape  leaves. 
This  will  keep 
sound  and 


them 
firm. 

To 
Cans 
Scald 


NiOHT-DEESS  Sachet. 


that  it  is  an  "all-around"  spice,  uniting  in 
one  the  separate  flavors  or  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  nutmeg. 

Ginger  (the  leaving  out  of  which  always 
makes  the  pumpkin  pie  and  the  ginger- 
bread more  palatable,  and  the  addition  of 
which,  figuratively  speaking,  is  an  im- 
provement to  the  human  -  compound)  is 
found  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  in  Africa  and  China.  It  is  produced 
from  the  rhizome,  or  creeping-stem,  of  the 
Zingiber,  or  Zingiber  officinal^.   Ginger  is 


Seal  up 
OR  Jars. — 
the  fruit 
thoroughly,  pour 
into    the    cans ; 
have  ready  three 
paper  (a  thin,  tough 
cut  about  one  inch 


or  four  pieces  of 
tea-paper  is  best) ; 
larger  around  than  the  top  of  the  can ;  wet 
the  under  side  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
press  on  quickly  and  put  two  or  three  more 
pieces  on  top  of  this;  wet  the  same  as  the 
first;  tie  a  string  around  over  these  to  be 
sure  they  are  close. 

To  Fill  Jars  'n-iTH  Hot  Fruit  without 
Warming  Them.— Place  the  jar  in  a  bowl 
of  cold  water  and  pour  into  it  one  cupful  of 
the  boiling  fruit.  This  wiU  heat  the  jar, 


'  1 1  gallon  of  preserves. 
'|5  quarts  of  jam. 


EvENusfG  Bag. 


without  breaking  it,  and  it  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  water  to  finish  filling  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  hot  fruit 
higher  than  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the 
jar  before  removing  it,  or  it  will  be  sure  to 
break.  This  will  answer  for  filling  jeUy- 
glasses  also. 

List  of  Fruit  in  Preserves. — 
VA  lbs.  of  cherries, 
7)4  lbs.  of  sugar, 
14  lbs.  of  blackberries, 
14  lbs.  of  sugar, 

Six  quarts  of  steamed  grapes  make  five 
and  one  half  pints  of  juice,  which,  with  five 
and  one  half 
pounds  of  sugar, 
make  nine  tumb- 
lers of  jelly. 

Two  quarts  of 
stemmed  cur- 
rants make  two 
pints  of  juice, 
added  to  neai-ly 
two  pounds  of 
sugar,  make  three 
tumblers  of  jelly. 

Piccalilli. — 
2  dozen  large  cu- 
cumbers, chop- 
ped, 

2  quarts  small 
onions,  whole, 

1  peck  green  to- 
matoes, chop- 
ped, 

1  dozen  green  peppers,  chopped, 
1  head  cabbage,  chopped. 

Sprinkle  one  pint  of  salt  over  this,  and 
let  it  stand  over  night,  then  squeeze  out 
very  dry.   Put.  in  a  kettle 
1  gallon  of  vinegar, '' 
1  pint  of  brown  sugar, 

pound  box  of  Coleman's  mustard, 
)4  ounce  of  turmeric-powder, 
]4  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
1  tablespoonful  each  of  allspice,  mace, 
celery  seed  and  a  little  horse-radish. 
Cook  the  mess  slowly  two  hours,  then 
add  two  hundred  small  pickles,  just  as  it  is 
to  come  off  the  stove.   Add  the  mustard 
last,  as  this  thickens  it  and  it  is  apt  to 
burn. 

Bottled  Pickles.— Pour  boiling  water 
over  them  and  let  stand  four  hours;  to 
every  gallon  of  vinegar  take 

1  teacupf  ul  of  sugar, 

1  teacupful  of  salt, 

1  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  alum, 

1  oiince  of  cinnamon  bark, 

%  of  an  ounce  of  whole  cloves. 
Boil  spice^and  vinegar  and  pour  over  the 
pickles';  seal  while  hot. 

Cucumber  Pickles.— One  hundred  green 
cucumbers  about  two  inches  long  will  fill 
four  glass  quart  jars.  Soak  twenty-four 
hours  in  rather  strong  brine.  Then  pour 
off  the  brine  and  rinse  in  clear  water.  To 
this  number  of  cucumbers  use 

3  quarts  of  pure  eider  vinegar, 

1  cupful  of  sugar, 

1  ounce  of  whole  cloves, 

1  ounce  of  stick  cinnamon, 

1  ounce  of  small,  black  peppers, 

A  little  horse-radish,  sliced,  and 

A  few  small  red  peppers. 
Scald  the  cucumbers  in  the  vinegar.  As 
soon  as  the  vinegar  is  scalding  hot,  dip 
them  out,  fill  the  cans,  and  then  pour  the 
vinegar  over  them  till  the  can  is  full.  Seal 
hot. 


Spiced  Cherries. — 

9  pounds  of  fruit, 

4  pounds  of  sugar, 

1  pint  of  cider  vinegar, 

K  ounce  of  cinnamon  bark, 

]4  ounce  of  whole  cloves. 
Let  the  syrup  come  to  a  boil  before  put- 
ting in  the  fruit;  cook  the  fruit  until  the 
skins  break;  then  take  out  the  fruit  and 
boil  the  syrup  down  until  thick ;  pour  over 
fi-uit  hot. 

Currant  Jelly.— Wash  and  strip  the 
currants  from  the  stems,  and  put  them  in  a 
preserving-kettle;  mash  them  as  they  get 
hot  and  let  them  boil  half  an  hour ;  then 
turn  them  into  a  coarse  hair  sieve  or  jelly- 
bag,  and  let  them  drip.  When  through 
dripping,  without  squeezing  any,  measure 
and  ijour  into  the  kettle  to  cook.  After  it 
has  boiled  about  ten  minutes  put  in  the 
heated  sugar,  allowing  a  poiind  of  sugar  to 
a  i)int  of  jelly,  and  the  jelly  will  sot  as  soon 
as  the  sugar  is  dissolved — about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Rhubarb  and  Apple  Jelly.— Cut  up 
your  rhubarb  and  wash  it;  put  on  the  fire 
without  any  water  at  all.  Take  good,  sour 
apples  and  pare  and  quarter,  and  cook  in  a 
very  little  water.  Strain  the  juice  from 
both,  and  put  them  on  the  stove  to  cook 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  add  the  heated 
sugar,  three  fourths  as  much  sugar  as  juice. 
Boil  hard  for  twenty  minutes;  turn  into 
glasses  and  set  in  the  sun,  if  possible,  for 
half  a  day.  Seal  the  next  day. 

Pineapple  Preserves.— Pare  and  slice 
the  apples;  then  weigh  them,  and  to  every 
pound  of  fruit  use  a  poimd  of  sugar;  put  a 
layer  of  the  slices  in  a  jar  and  cover  them 
with  a  layer  of  sugar;  and  thus  proceed 
tin  til  the  apples  and  sugar  are  used  up ;  let 
them  stand  over  night,  then  take  the 
apples  out  of  the  syrup,  cook  the  syrup  till 
it  thickens,  replace  the  apples  and  boil 
fifteen  minutes ;  take  the  apples  out  of  the 
syrup  and  let  them  cool ;  then  put  them  in 
the  jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them.  A 
few  pieces  of  ginger  root  boiled  in^thesyi'up 
will  improve  it.  -  '        ■  ' 

Watermelon  Preserves.— Select  one 
with  a  thick  rind ;  cut  in  jiny  shape  desired ; 
lay  them  in  strong  salt-water  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  soak  them  in  clear  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  changing  the  water 
frequently;  then  put  them  in  alum -water 
for  au  hour  to  harden  them ;  to  every  pound 
of  fruit  use  a  pound  of  sugar;  make  a  syrup 
of  the  sugar  and  a  few  small  pieces  of 
white  ginger  root  and  one  lemon,  sliced; 
take  out  the  lemon  and  root  after  the  syrup 
has  been  boiled,  and  add  the  watermelon ; 
let  it  boil  until  transparent ;  carefully  lift 
it  and  put  it  in  the  jars,  pom-ing  the  syrup 
over  it. 

CANNING  GREEN  SWEET  CORN. 

,  I  will  give  my  recipe  for  canning  green 
sweet  corn.  Perhaps  some  of  my  sisters 
would  like  to  know  it.  Go  into  the  garden 
and  pick  as  much  corn  as  you  wish  to  can 
at  one  time ;  husk  and  silk  it  as  for  cooking, 
then  cut  it  off  the  cob  and  weigh  it,  and  to 
every  nine  pounds  of  corn  add  one  ounce 
of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
Put  it  over  the  fire  and  put  enough  water 
in  to  cover  it  and  boil  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  it  pretty  thoroughly,  so 
the  acid  will  be  well  mixed.  Can  while  hot 
and  it  will  keep.  Be  sure  that  the  acid  as  well 
as  the  coi'u  is  fresh.  When  you  wish  to  use 
a  can  of  corn,  open  it  and  put  it  in  the 
frying-pan ;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
add  a  little  soda  to  take  away  the  sour  taste 
of  the  acid.  In  every  other  way,  except 
the  soda,  prepare  it  as  though  it  was  just 
freshly  cut  from  the  cob,  and  you  will  have 
a  dish  far  superior  to  dried  corn. 

E.  W.  H. 
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0  SAY,  can  you  see  by  the  candle's  dim  light, 
What  so  badly  I  need  for  to-morrow's  house-cleaning? 

1  know  if  I  have  that,  I'll  get  through  by  night! 
Yes  it's  'that  GOLD 

DUST  POWDER' 
You  well  know  my 
meaning ! 


Gold  Dust 

Washing  Powder. 

Made  only  by  N.  R.  FAIRB  ANK  &  CO.,  CWcagO. 

St.  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boaton,  Montreal. 
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WAIT  FOR  THE  MORNING. 

"Wait  for  the  morning— it  will  come  indeed, 
As  surely  as  the  night  has  given  need; 
The  yearning  eyes  at  last  will  strain  their 
sight, 

Xo  more  unanswered  by  the  morning  light ; 
Xo  longer  will  they  vainly  strive  through  tears 
To  pierce  the  darkness  of  thy  doubts  and  fears, 
But,  bathed  in  balmy  dews  and  rays  of  dawn, 
■Will  smi  le  with  raptAire  o'er  the  darkness  gone. 

Wait  for  the  morning,  O  thou  smitten  child, 
Scorning,  scourged,  persecuted  and  reviled, 
Athirst  and  famishing,  none  pitying  thee. 
Crowned  with  the  twisted  thorns  of  agony — 
No  faintest  gleam  of  sunlight  through  the 
dense 

Infinity  of  gloom  to  lead  thee  thence — 
Wait  thou  for  morning — it  will  come,  indeed, 
As  surely  as  the  night  hath  given  need. 

— James  Whitcomb  RUey. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

THE  comer-stone  of  the  mon- 
ument of  Isew  England's 
greatness  is  the  landing  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers.  We  could 
never  see  the  reason  of  this. 
It  -would  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  heroic  of  them  if  they  had 
not  landed.  After  a  long  and  tmpleasant 
sea  voyage  people  are  generally  anxious  to 
get  on  shore.  The  shore  was  there  for  the 
pilgrim  fathers.  There  was  plenty  of  it, 
such  as  it  -was.  If  it  didn't  suit  them,  that 
-was  their  fault,  not  the  shore's.  They  -went 
there  of  their  own  accord.  They  might 
just  as  well  have  sailed  down  to  Xew  Am- 
sterdam and  landed  there,  in  a  good  harbor^ 
Had  they  done  so  they  could  have  grown 
up  among  a  good,  solid  people,  under  lib- 
eral la-ws,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  genial 
respectability.  But  that  did  not  suit  them. 
They  -wanted  to  make  life  generally  un- 
pleasant ;  they  wanted  to  bum  -witches  and 
stone  Quakers.  So  they  went  off  all  by 
themselves,  and  of  course,  they  had  to  take 
up  -with  the  meanest  part  of  the  country. 
Xo,  we  have  heard  too  much  about  the 
heroism  of  the  pilgrim  fathers.  They 
made  altogether  too  much  of  the  simple 
act  of  landing.  Of  course  they  landed. 
■\Vliat  -^\-ould  you  think  of  a  man  who 
wouldn't  get  off  a  ferry-boat  when  it  had 
got  to  the  other  side  of  the  river? 

Xow  if  you  want  real  heroism,  go  down 
to  Castle  Garden  any  steamer  day  and  look 
at  the  hardy  son  of  toil,  -who  has  been 
crowded  out  of  the  dense  population  of  the 
eftete  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  has  come 
here  -with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  a  wife 
with  her  arms  full  of  t-v\-ins  and  seven  in- 
fants who  can  walk,  and  a  mattress  and  an 
old  grandmother,  and  a  tin  plate,  and  a  jug 
'of  schnapps  and  a  firm-set  belief  that  he 
has  only  to  pick  up  a  cobblestone  out  of 
the  street  pavement  to  be  able  to  batten  at 
his  own  sweet  -will  on  an  inexhaustible 
gold  mine.  There's  where  your  heroism 
comes  in.  Ton  don't  see  it?  Xo  Indians? 
Xo,  that's  so ;  but  there  is  an  able-bodied 
boarding-house  keeper  w-ho  wants  to  lure 
him  into  a  palace  of  bliss  and  assay  his 
gripsack.  Now  Mr  B.  Biglin  gently  insin- 
uates himself  into  his  confidence,  and  wants 
seventy-five  cents  to  take  his  trank  three 
blocks  up  to  Schmitzenheimer's  Cosmopol- 
itan hotel.  Then  there  is  the  gentleman 
who  will  change  the  gold  money  of  the 
effete  monarchies  for  nice,  bright  brass 
bathing-checks  afi.& not-good-for-one-dollar 
advertising  greenbacks.  Likewise  there  is 
the  friend  from  the  new  arrival's  native 
-village,  whom  the  new  arrival  doesn't  re- 
member at  all,  but  who  is  ecstatically  glad 
to  meet  a  man  who  speaks  the  dear  old  lan- 
guage, and  who  vrill  take  him  up-stairsinto 
a  back  room  and  show  him  a  pretty  game, 
-where  he  -will  relieve  him  ofall  that  is  truly 
dear  and  precious  in  his  exchequer.  Be- 
sides these,  he  encounters  the  gentleman 
who  will  sell  him  a  horse-car  conductor's 
old  trip-slip  for  a  ticket  to  Omaha,  and  the 
uiLscellaneous  assemblage  of  aristocrats 
who  will  sell  him  experience  cheaply  and 
in  large  quantities.  Ah,  don't  talk  about 
your  pilgrim  fathers  of  t-wo  hundred  and 
lirty  years  ago!  Go  to  the  emigrant  of 
to-day,  thou  hero--worshiper,  consider 
his  perils,  and  reverence  him  if  he  gets 
through  in  possession  of  his  skin. — Ihvck. 


THE  ISLE  OF  WOE. 

All  the  lepers  found  in  the  Hawaiian 
group  are  banished  for  life  to  the  island  of 
Molokai.  From  time  to  time  a  government 
mandate  is  issued  requiring  all  lepers  to 
report  themselves  to  the  health  otficer  of 
their  district.  He  inspects  them  and  re- 
ports them  to  the  sheriff,  -who  has  the  leper 
removed  to  the  Isle  of  Woe.  The  law  is 
binding  on  rich  and  poor,  uative  and 


foreign,  men  and  w-omen,  as  the  isolation 
of  the  few  is  the  only  hope  of  safety  for  the 
many.  About  eight  hvmdred  lepers  are  at 
present  upon  the  island. 

The  -village  has  its  churches,  schools, 
stores  and  government  offices.  The  res- 
ident superintendent  is  Mr.  Clayton  Straun, 
a  white  man.  After  residing  for  a  time  at 
Honolulu  he  went  to  Philadelphia.  "VMiile 
there  the  loathsome  leprosy  declared  itself. 
He  immediately  returned  to  the  Sand-wich 
islands,  that  he  might  end  his  days  on 
Molokai.  Miss  Cummings,  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  this  settlement  of  lepers,  thus  speaks 
of  one  who,  though  not  a  leper,  has  chosen 
it  as  his  earthly  j.biding-place.   She  says : 

"One  there  is  who,  in  pitying  love  to  these 
outcasts,  has  voltmtarily  taken  his  place 
for  life  in  their  midst.  Father  Damieu,  a 
young  Koman  Catholic  priest,  resolved 
some  years  ago  to  devote  himself  to  this 
work,  and  folio-wing  in  the  Master's  steps, 
seek  and  strive  to  save  these  poor  sheep  in 
the  -wilderness." 

It  was  truly  a  noble  act ;  for  apart  from 
the  daily  horrors  of  his  surroundings,  there 
must  be  the  ever-present  knowledge  that 
he  may  one  day  develop  symptoms  of  the 
deathly  doom. 

Hitherto  that  devoted  life  has  been  mer- 
cifully preserved,  and  the  good  young 
father  continues  to  be  a  center  of  brightness 
and  sunshine  in  that  sad  colony. 

The  Protestant  congregation  is  in  charge 
of  a  native  pastor,  himself  a  leper  (there 
are  several  such  on  the  island),  and  the 
poor  little  children  bom  to  such  a  heritage 
of  -woe  are  taught  by  leper  teachers  in  two 
schools. 

Latterly,  a  company  of  volunteers  has 
been  formed,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  -what 
pleasure  these  poor  creatures  can  derive  in 
playing  at  being  soldiers. 

The  greatest  success  is  the  leper  band,  for 
the  whole  community  thoroughly  enjoy 
their  cheeirful  music.  The  choir,  too,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  is  led  by  a  yotmg  girl  -with  an 
exquisite  voice — truly  a  nightingale  in  a 
dreary  prison. 


THE  LORD  S  PROMISES. 

The  Bible  nowhere  promises  us  exemp- 
tion from  trials.  It  does  not  assure  us  that 
-we  shall  not  go  into  the  furnace,  nor  into 
the  deep  waters ;  but  it  does  promise  that 
the  fire  shall  not  consume  us  and  the  waters 
shall  not  overflow  us.  In  the  midst  of  the 
trial  it  shall  still  be  -well  -^\  ith  us.  By  our 
side  in  the  furnace  there  shall  be  one  who 
is  like  the  Son  of  God,  and  we  shall  come 
out  -without  even  the  smell  of  fire  on  our 
garments.  It  is  not  said  that  Christians 
shall  not  have  extraordinary  trials.  Chris- 
tianity develops  manhood;  it  vastly  en- 
larges the  sphere  of  life.  It  gives  a  broader 
surface  across  which  the  winds  of  adversity 
may  sweep.  It  gives  greater  possibilities 
of  enjoyment;  and  these  make  greater 
trials  certain.  A  Christian  man  is  higher 
and  deeper  and  broader  than  other  men. 
He  is  more  fully  developed  in  all  his 
capacities  both  for  joy  and  soitow.  Christ 
suffered  imspeakably  more  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  lived  could  suffer.  He  had 
in  himself  all  the  nobleness  of  man  and  all 
the  gentleness  of  woman ;  he  had  vaster 
capacities  of  suffering  than  other  men  pos- 
sess. Stoical  indifference  to  pain  is  an  ev- 
idence of  a  coarse  and  brutal  nature.  To 
feel,  and  yet  to  do  and  dare,  is  to  be  truly 
noble.    

LOST  EVERYTHING. 

Often  -we  hear  it  remarked  that  such  a 
one  "has  lost  everything."  And  what  has 
he  lost?  Has  he  lost  his  voice,  his  eyes,  his 
ears,  his  reason,  his  understanding,  his 
judgment,  his  conscience,  his  will?  Oh, 
none  of  these ;  but  a  man  -who  has  "lost 
everything"  will  be  found  on  inquiry  to 
have  lost  some  laud,  which  others  owned 
before  he  was  born,  and  which  lies  now 
where  it  lay  before,  and  is  just  as  good  as 
ever.  He  will  be  found  to  have  lost  some 
money,  which  others  had  last  year,  and 
which  was  in  his  possession  yesterday, 
which  some  one  else  has  to-day,  and  which 
some  other  one  will  have  to-morrow.  He 
has  also  lost  a  house;  but  the  house  is 
standing,  and  people  are  living  in  it  as 
comfortably  as  ever;  though  he  may  be  in 
a  smaller  house,  or  he  may  be  speedily  laid 
in  a  narrow  house  -which  will  afford  him 
shelter  when  no  other  house  is  open  for 
him. 

Tlie  losses  of  which  men  speak  do  not, 
after  all,  seem  to  bo  so  serious.  A  little  soil, 
a  little  shining  ore,  a  little  comfort  and  a 
little  show,  pass  out  of  our  hands,  are 
transferred  to  others,  as  they  had  pre\-ious- 
ly  been  transferred  to  us;  and  we  miinnur 
and  complain  about  our  losses.  We  do  not 
count  upon  -what  we  have — health,  strength. 


courage,  faith,  intelligence,  understanding, 
judgment,  conscience,  powers  of  body, 
faculties  of  mind.  These  are  things  -whioli 
-we  may  hold  fast  when  we  have  lost  the 
possessions  on  -which  we  doted,  but  yet 
which  form  no  part  of  our  most  valuable 
treasures. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
-whole  world  and  lose  himself?  •  And  so 
long  as  a  man  has  not  lost  himself,  what  do 
these  other  matters  amount  to  ?  Let  us  see 
that  we  hold  fast  our  true  treasxu-es ;  that 
we  lay  up  in  heaven  that  -^vhieh  neither 
moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  or  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.  Let  us  have  the  assur- 
ance that  our  po'fesessions  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  flood  or  flame,  of  moth  or  rust,  of 
thief  or  robber — an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble, imdefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven  and  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time. — Christian. 


THE  SAINTS'  INHERITANCE. 

Grod  says  in  Dan.  7:27:  "And  the  king- 
dom and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  -whole  heaven, 
shall  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  people 
of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  him."  What  a  pic- 
ture of  encouragement  is  this  to  every 
child  of  God.  Especially  so  amid  the 
wonderful  effective  possibilities  and  activ- 
ities of  Zion.  Along  the  ages.  Christians 
of  all  names  have  been  assiduously  engaged 
in  building  up  a  kingdom  for  the  saints' 
inheritance.  But  in  no  age  have  the  chil- 
dren of  God  been  as  active  as  now.  In  all 
lands  the  gospel  trumpetis  blownloud  and 
long  to  add  -willing  subjects  to  the  di-vine 
kingdom.  The  young  people's  movement 
is  certainly  a  great  factor  for  accumulating 
the  great  possessions  of  the  saints'  inher- 
itance when  Jesus  comes.  Our  Lord  says 
"the  saints  shall  inherit  the  eai-th."  Every 
society,  union,  leader,  president,  editor, 
secretary,  pastor,  convention,  gathering 
and  worker  of  every  sort  shall  have  part 
in  making  up  that  glorious  inheritance 
which  our  adorable  Lord  shall  give  to  his 
children  when  Jesus  makes  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth. —  Young  Peo- 
ple's TJniQn. 

A  CHILD'S  MEMORY  OF  ITS  MOTHER. 

Suppose  that  a  woman,  ha-^-tng  the  ability 
to  do  so,  were  asked  to  paint  her  o-wn  por- 
trait, and  write  a  complete  description  of 
herself,  of  her  mental  gifts,  characteristics, 
manners  and  ways,  that  in  after  years  her 
children  might  from  them  form  an  estimate 
of  their  mother.  Is  there  any  one  of  us  all 
who  would  not  endeavor  to  have  her  pic- 
tured ftice  sweet,  calm  and  thoughtful? 
Who  would  not  make  the  most  of  every 
beauty  and  soften  each  defect  ?  Would  she 
not  write  of  her  gentleness,  truthfulness, 
and  amiability,  enlarging,  as  far  as  con- 
science would  allow,  upon  her  virtues,  and 
glossing  over  her  faults?  Would  she  omit 
the  narration  of  scenes  in  which  she  had 
forgotten  her  dignity  under  the  stress  of 
temper,  had  been  unjust  or  indifferent. 

Xow,  have  you  ever  thought  that  in  the 
memories  and  hearts  of  our  children  we 
are  day  by  day  painting  our  portraits, 
-writing  our  memoirs?  Every  mother  who 
indulges  in  outbursts  of  temper,  in  which 
her  face  is  transformed  -with  anger,  may 
-with  sorrow  and  mortification  feel  that  she 
has  placed  these  scenes  on  record,  in  the 
mind  of  her  child,  and  surely  such  a  real- 
ization would  lead  her  to  soften  and  beau- 
tify her  harsh  words  and  actions. 

BEARING  THE  CROSS. 

Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  "I  go  a 
fishing."  How  natural  for  man  out  of  sight 
of  .Jesus  and  hard  pressed  -with  temptation 
to  give  up  hope  and  turn  his  attention  to 
fishing,  or  some  other  secular  business,  in- 
stead of  running  with  patience  the  race  set 
before  him. 

Many  Christians  continue  to  want  to 
walk  by  sight  instead  of  by  faith.  When 
they  are  in  heaviness  on  account  of  man- 
ifold temptations,  straightway  they  think 
they  have  lost  their  religion  and  turn  their 
attention  to  secular  piu^uits,  when  God 
has  called  them  to  work  in  his  vineyard. 
When  the  cross  becomes  heavy,  the  temp- 
tation to  get  out  from  under  it  becomes 
strong  and  they  feel  like  laying  the  cross 
down  and  running  away  from  duty.  They 
forget  that  a  cro-^vn  awaits  him  who  faith- 
fully bears  his  cross  and  endures  to  the 
end. 

A  NEW  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Medical  science  at  l.-i-st  reports  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma  in  the  Kola  plant,  found  on  the 
Con!<o  river.  West  Africa.  So  great  is  their 
faith  in  its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the 
Kola  Importing  Co..  lliM  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  sending  out  large  trial  cases"  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free  to  all  sufferers  from  asthma. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card, 
and  they  will  send  you  a  trial  case  by  mail  free. 


StopTMcf! 


Any  one  whose  Watch  has  a 


bow  (ring), will  never  have  oc- 
casionto  use  this  time-honored 
cry.  It  is  the  only  bow  that 
cannot  be  twisted  off  the  case, 
and  is  found  only  on  Jas. 
Boss  Filled  and  other  watch 
cases  stamped  with 
this  trade  mark. 


car 


Atk  jrour  jeweler  for  a  pajnphlet,  ar 
lend  to  the  manufacturers. 

Keystone  Watch  Case  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Said  the 

Owl 


to  himself,  "If  the 
moon  I  could  get, 
whenever  I'm  dry 
my  throat  I  could 
■wet;  The  moon  is  a 

quarter — -with  a  quar- 
ter I  hear ;  you  can 
purchase    five  gal- 
lons of 

Hires' 


Root  Beer." 

A  Delicious,  Temper- 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Qivlng  Drink. 
Good  {or  any  time  of  year. 

A  25c.  package  mokes  5  gallons.    Be  sure  and 

get  Hires'. 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 


[Trade  Mark.] 
on.  A.  OWEN. 

The  Only  Scientific  and  Practical  Electric  Belt 
for  General  Use.  Producing  a  Genuine  Current 
of  Electricity  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

OUR     ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE 

contains  fnllest  information,  list  of  diseases,  cut  of 
Belts  and  Appliances,  prices,  sworn  testimonials  and 
portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  etc.  Pub- 
lished in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
lansnages.  This  valuable  catalogue  or  a  treatise  on 
ruptnre  cured  with  Electric  Truss  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  sii  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Main  0£Bce  and  Onlr  Factory, 
THE   OWEN  ELECTBIC  BELT  BLDO. 
301  to  211  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Call  at  our  offices  when  vieiting  the  World's  Fair, 
also  at  Dr.  A.  Owen's  Exhibit  in  Electricity  Bnilding. 
Section  tJ,  Space  1. 

The  Lar»Mt  Elettrit  B«lt  Establishment  in  the  WorU. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


EPILEPSY  OR  FITS. 

Can  this  disease  be  cured  ?  Most  physicians  say 
No— /say,  Tes;  all  forma  and  the  worst  cases.  Af- 
ter 30  years  study  and  experiment  I  have  found  the 
remedy. — Epilepsy  is  cured  by  it;  cured,  not  solv 
dued  by  opiates — the  old,  treachcrouB,  quack  treat- 
ment Do  not  despair.  Forget  past  impositions  on 
your  purse,  past  outrages  on  yoor  confidence,  past 
failures.  Look  forward,  not  backward.  My  remedy 
ia  of  to-day.  Valuable  work  on  the  subject,  and 
large  bottle  of  the  remedy— sent  free  for  triai 
Mention  Post^Office  and  Express  address. 
Piof .  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D. ,  4  Cedar  St. ,  New  York. 


t  A  PRESENT.  I 

OEND  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  ft  T 

♦  O   present  of  tbe  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 

♦  MACHINE  In  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub- ♦ 
A  hinp  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friend.-;.  41 
T  oractasatrentif  youcan.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  A 

♦  We  also  eivc  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  J 
•f  first  from  each  oonntv.  .vddress  Kuom  .P.  ^ 
i|i  N.  T  LACNDRY  works,  so  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  • 
************************** 
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^%pK|^pO  (BHTsr)  pft^i  tor  e«r  bUkflMM 
I  O  PBOPLX-S  JOURNAL  MCjur, 
oti  trioi,  mud  tov  ftddrcM  ia  •wr  "  AOKNTS'  DlKlO- 
TOBY,"  which  poM  whirling  all  OTcr  the  C»itM 
St&ui  to  firmi  who  with  u>  mail  FK£E,  luapl* 
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CORN. 

To  America  the  world  is  indebted 
for  tiie  corn-plant,  tlie  grandest 
forage  crop  known.  Aside  from 
its  value  as  stock  food,  it  has  a 
specific  value  as  food  for  hungry- 
men  and  women,  and  as  such 
takes  high  rank  among  the  food  crops  of 
the  United  States.  The  fodder,  or  stover, 
of  corn,  properly  harvested  and  cured,  has 
a  feeding  value  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
timothy  hay.  In  digestive  materials,  Amer- 
ican trials  show  that  83.8  per  cent  of  the  dry- 
matter  of  corn  is  digestible,  or,  including 
the  stover  and  cobs,  that  68  per  cent  is  di- 
gestible, while  timothy  is  but  57.1  per  cent 
digestible,  or  nearly  twelve  potinds  less 
than  corn.  Relying  upon  the  above  data  it 
would  require  more  than  five  and  a  half 
tons  of  timothy  to  be  equal  to  the  yield  of 
digestible  matter  in  a  crop  of  corn  yielding 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  corn-plant  adapts  itself  to  quite  a 
wide  range  of  latitude.  Classed  as  a  sub- 
tropical plant,  we  find  it  adapting  itself  in 
varieties  which  have  been  modified  by 
long-continued  planting  and  selection  to 
the  rigorous  climate  of  Canada  and 
northern  New  England,  where  it  ripens  to 
perfection  nine  out  of  ten  seasons.  In 
point  of  production  of  grain  to  a  given  area, 
corn  seems  to  thrive  best  nearer  the  north- 
ern limits  of  its  greatest  attainments.  In 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Termont,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  is  from  thirty -three 
to  thirty-five  bushels,  leading  all  the  other 
great  agricultural  states  embraced  in  other 
isothermal  limits. 

Corn  is  unequaled  as  a  fattening  food, 
and  is  indispensable  in  the  dairy  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  butter.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  the  foundation  food  in  profitable 
dairying.  And  what  gives  it  additional 
value  in  this  direction  is,  its  relative  cost  of 
production  is  less  than  -udth  any  other  food 
of  the  same  value.  As  a  renovating  crop  in 
tlie  rotative  course  it  holds  first  place,  in- 
volving less  hard  labor  in  its  cultivation, 
while  the  constittitional  function  of  its 
broad  leaves,  like  all  of  its  class,  tm-n  to  ac- 
count the  supplies  of  plant-food  nature 
ntl'ords,  and  draws  less  upon  the  stores  the 
farmer  supplies. 

It  is  in  the  rotation  of  crops  -vplsely  ar- 
ranged and  persistently  carried  out  in  the 
farmer's  gystem,  that  corn  is  produced  at 
minimum  cost  and  its  valuable  character- 
istics as  an  ameliorator  of  the  soil  are  best 
availed  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
succeeding  grain  or  root  crops,  or  for  a  crop 
of  clover  or  grass. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  grow- 
ing com  because  of  the  anwimt  of  hard 
labor  iiivolved  in  its  cultivation.  Adher- 
ing to  old  methods  the  objections  are 
measurably  valid,  but  adopting  later  meth- 
ods which  improved  machinery  makes 
possible,  these  objections  are  removed. 

There  is  no  crop  gro-wn  of  equal  value  as 
stock-food  that  the  substitution  of  machin- 
ery for  hand  labor  in  its  cultivation  is  pos- 
sible, and  for  this  reason  is  due,  largely,  the 
fact  that  com  gives  the  maximum  yield 
for  the  minimum  amount  of  tillage  cost. 

As  a  soiling  crop  the  corn-plant  is  un- 
equaled, and  a  feature  in  its  production 
which  makes  it  valuable  above  other  forage 
crops,  is  the  great  length  of  time  it  can  be  fed 
in  the  green  state,  for  properly  cultivated 
it  may  form  the  chief  soiling  crop  from 
July  till  frost  comes,  and  then  the  remain- 
der forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  forage 
supply  of  the  farm  by  filling  the  silo,  a  use 
to  which  the  corn-plant  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  grown. 

The  coarse  manure  of  the  cellar  and  yard 
is  duly  appropriated  by  the  corn,  as  it  is  a 
gross  feeder.  Some  good  chemical  fertilizer 
applied  in  the  hill  or  drill  gives  the  plants 
a  quick  start  and  carries  them  along  till 
the  coarse  manure  has  become  properly 
decomposed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  corn 
roots. 

The  cheapest  fertilizer  for  com  comes 
from  the  farmer's  own  premises,  and  the 
closer  all  the  droppings  of  the  stock  are 
saved,  the  more  valuable  does  it  become. 
But  there  is  economy  in  using  chemical 
fertilizers,  because  the  crude  manure  from 
the  cellar  is  not  appropriated  by  the  plant 
early  in  its  career. 

Trials  have  shown  that  the  yield  of  com 
is  greater  in  surface  manuring— applying 
to  the  furrows  before  the  harrow  is  put  on. 
Ferment  the  manure  in  the  soU  rather 
than  in  the  cellar,  when  used  for  com. 

It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  crop  as  to  the  method  of  plant- 
ing. The  drill  system  will  give  more  b'-Uk 


for  the  silo,  while  the  check-row  method 
gives  larger  ears  and  sounder  corn  relative- 
ly. If  the  crop  is  to  be  fed,  the  silo  offers 
advantage  to  profitable  disposal  of  the  crop, 
which  adds  materially  to  the  profits. 
Whichever  method  is  adopted  in  planting, 
seed  with  a  variety  which  is  known  to 
mature  well  before  frosts. 

Drilled  in  with  rows  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  three  kernels  to  the  foot,  the  crop 
standing  till  the  eai-s  begin  to  glaze,  will 
give  fifteen  to  twenty  tou^  of  fodder  per 
acre,  and  preserved  in  the  silo  and  fed  to 
cows  in  connection  with  a  small  amount  of 
hay  and  a  suitable  nitrogenous  ration  of 
grain,  will  be  equivalent  to  five  or  six  tons 
of  timothy  or  common  mixed-grass  hay. 

Tlie  main  expense  for  labor  in  cultivating 
the  corn  crop  is  in  harvesting.  Cutting  by 
hand  in  the  field  is  as  yet  the  most  practi- 
cal way.  A  machine  does  not  leave  it  in 
good  condition  to  gather  up.  If  to  be  dried 
for  shelled  corn,  stack  it  in  the  field  till 
cured.  Depositing  at  once  in  the  silo  from 
the  field,  cut  to  half-inch  lengths,  seems  to 
be  the  most  economical  method.  It  costs 
from  five  to  eight  cents  for  each  bushel  of 
shelled  corn  to  husk  it,  and  no  gain  is 
made  to  its  nutritive  properties;  shelling 
and  carrying  to  miU  and  grinding  costs  ten 
cents  more,  say  fifteen  cents  in  all — one 
fifth  of  its  selling  price,  or  twenty  per  cent 
of  its  value.  There  is  a  small  loss  in  the 
silo,  but  if  finely  cut  and  solidly  packed  the 
loss  is  less.  Jj.  P.  Abbott. 


WEATHER  WISDOM. 

The  subject  of  weather  wisdom  or  weather 
prognostics  is  not  of  recent  date.  The 
ancients  carefully  observed  the  sky  and 
clouds  and  actions  of  birds  and  beasts. 

In  the  earliest  record  of  all  nations  we 
fiiid  references  on  weather  phenomenon, 
and  the  only  way  of  explanation  was  by 
supernatural  agencies.  But  more  light  is 
being  thrown  on  this  science  continually. 

Our  forefathers  noticed  the  sky,  clouds 
and  the  movements  of  animals  and  plants, 
so  that  certain  kinds  of  weather  followed 
certain  appearances.  These  conclusions 
have  been  thrown  in  proverbs  and  sayings 
which  in  many  cases  are  correct,  they  be- 
ing explained  by  the  more  recent  discov- 
eries in  weather  science. 

For  many  years  the  subject  has  been 
shrouded  in  mystery ;  at  one  time  meteor- 
ologists believed  that  by  a  record  of  the 
mean  temperature,  barometer  height, 
clouds,  wind  and  rainfall,  some  depen- 
dence co-old  be  relied  upon  it.  In  fact,  a 
great  advance  was  made.  Statistics  of  the 
rainfall  was  of  gTeat  commercial  impor- 
tance ;  fiirther  than  that,  little  was  accom- 
plished. 

An  example  from  Arbercromby  illustrates 
the  inefficiency  of  this  system  of  statistics, 
as  it  was  called.  Napoleon  requested  La- 
place to  make  calculations  as  to  when 
winter  set  in  in  Russia.  The  latter  found 
that  on  the  average  it  set  in  during  January. 
Napoleon  made  his  plans  accordingly,  and 
his  army  wa^  lost. 

Not  untU.  the  introduction  of  daily  sym- 
noptic  charts  was  there  any  great  advance 
made  which  showed  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, temperature,  etc.  These  charts  are 
constructed  by  taking  the  readings  of  the 
barometer  at  a  great  number  of  places. 
The  readings  are  then  marked  down  over 
their  respective  places  and  lines  drawn 
through  the  places  ha-ving  the  same  pres- 
sure. By  noticing  several  of  these  charts 
we  find  in  most  cases  a  low  depression, 
called  a  cylone,  and  a  high  depression,  called 
an  anti-cyclone.  The  cyclone  is  always 
circular  in  form  and  moves  in  an  eastern 
or  northeastern  direction.  The  anti-cyclone 
often,  though  not  always  circular,  is  station- 
ary. The  lines  drawn  through  the  places  of 
equal  barometric  height  are  called  isobars, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  wind  is  always 
dependent  on  the  closeness  of  these  isobars ; 
the  only  apparent  difference  between  the 
cyclone  and  anti-cyclone  area  is  in  the 
intensity  or  steepness  of  isobars. 

Meteorologists  during  the  last  few  years 
are  making  their  studies  and  workings  on 
the  symnoptic  or  isobaric  charts. 

A  weather  bureau  has  been  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
agriculture,  and  all  pains  are  being  taken 
to  unveil  the  curtain  that  enshrouds 
weather  science,  and  all  endeavors  are 
being  made  to  reach  better  results  for  the 
good  of  our  people.  Voluntary  observers 
are  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  several 
states,  and  their  reports  are  sent  to  central 
oflBces  in  the  state.  Daily  charts  are  issued 
from  the  several  central  offices  showing 
the  pressures,  cyclone  and  anti-cyclone 
areas,  with  a  forecast  of  the  weather. 

At  present  a  forecast  cannot  be  made  for 
a  longer  period  than  twenty -four  to  thirty- 


six  hours,  and  at  the  most  not  over  a  period 
of  two  days.  But  a  forecast  of  but  one 
day  is  a  very  great  help  to  the  people.  The 
weather  bureau  is  doing  much  for  the  peo- 
ple. Life  and  property  are  saved.  With 
the  many  daily  newspapers,  which  all  give 
a  forecast  of  the  weather  and  the  uses  of 
cold  wave  signals  and  other  signals,  one  is 
able  to  prepare  for  unusual  extremes.  By 
the  workings  of  the  weather  bureau,  all 
people  are  benefited.  There  is  not  a  single 
class  of  people  that  does  not  receive  much 
good  from  the  bureau. 

Certainly  the  farmer  receives  great  ben- 
efit from  the  weather  bureau.  How 
many  fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain  have 
been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  know- 
ing of  approacli  of  wet  weather  and  the 
owner  obeying  the  warnings.  Surely,  the 
farmer,  if  any  person,  should  hail  its  suc- 
cess and  wish  it  God-speed  toward  its 
further  perfection.         C.  W.  Burkett. 


The  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book. 
This  large  and  well-illustrated  book  is  unus- 
ually complete,  making  really  afair  cyclopedia 
of  information  regarding  the  horse.  It  em- 
braces the  care,  breeding,  management,  shoe- 
ing, etc.,  and  is  highly  instructive.  It  is 
written  by  a  veterinarian,  and  so  far  as  -we  are 
able  to  Judge,  its  description  of  diseases  and 
prescribed  treatment  is  rational  and  sensible. 
Just  as  in  the  human  subject,  no  book  can 
take  the  place  of  the  skilled  practitioner,  so  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  horse,  no 
book  can  take  the  place  of  the  skilled  veter- 
inarian. Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  this  book  will  save  many  a  faithful 
horse  from  indiscriminate  drugging  and  con- 
sequent death.  Besides,  it  will  be  useful  to 
many  who  are  not  within  reach  of  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian.  We  can  heartily  recom- 
mend the  book.  Published  by  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Orrville  Machine  Co.,  Orrville,  Ohio.  Low- 
down  threshers  and  olover-huUers. 

Kipe  Fruit  Carrier.  George  Frauke,  112-114 
S.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Poultry  Catalogue.  Geo.  H.  Northrup,  Race- 
ville,  "Washington  county,  N.  Y. 

Ertel  Improved  Victor  Incubator  and 
Brooder.   George  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

Complete  Guide  for  Caponizlng.  George  P. 
Pilling  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milwaukee  Harvester  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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Any  one  sending:  us  only  one  NEW  yearl-v 
subscriber  for  this  journal  at  the  regTil&r 
price,  50  cents,  will  receive  this  paper 
one  year  Free  as  a  reward  for  securing: 
the  NEW  subscriber. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 

The  NE-W  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  npt  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  pei-son  whom  you  havo 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  changu 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  BfEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  In  this  paper ;  the 
ne-w  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  this  Journal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  Inclndlng'  one  year'e 
snbscriptlon."  For  example:  Premium  No 
447,  Book  of  Balldlng:  Plans,  and  this 
paper  one  year  for  only  81;  or,  Moody's 
System  of  Dress  Cutting:  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  $1.50— and  in  either  case  the 
NEW  subscriber  is  also  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  The  year's  subscriptum 
free  is  your  reward. 

This  offer  mnst  not  be  combined  witb 
any  otber.  Botb  the  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  It  now,  while  It  Is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 
We  have  an  office  at  937  Chestnnt  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARJW  AND  FIBESIBE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ALI  BABA'S  CAVE  NOT  IN  WITH  IT. 

When  his  "Open  Sesame"  disclosed  that 
n  onderful  wealth  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
young  All  was  looking  at  and  preparing  to 
steal  from  a  hoard  of  wealth  that  had  already 
been  stolen  by  the  Forty  Thieves.  There  Is 
stealing,  burglary  and  a  general  thread  of  dis- 
honesty interwoven  with  this  ancient  tale, 
and  although  most  of  us  would  like  to  share 
in  such  a  rich  find,  many  of  us  would  hesitate 
at  the  means  employed.  Up  at  North  Branch, 
a  little  town  In  Minnesota,  one  man,  a  Mr. 
Anderson,  cleared  up  $6,500.00  off  of  100  acres  of 
potatoes  last  fall  (1802),  but  unlike  All  Baba, 
he  only  took  the  spoils  spread  out  for  him  by 
Dame  Nature. 

For  particulars  in  the  way  of  free  maps  and 
Illustrated   descriptive  circulars  of  over  a 
million  acres  of  rich  potaco  and  general  farm- 
ing land  In  Eastern  Minnesota,  address 
HOPEWELL  CLARKE, 
Land  Commissioner  St.  P.  &  D.  B.  R., 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


PATENTS 


LBHSUSH,  FATTUvfX  k  lESBIT, 
Washington,  D.  0.  Sxamlna- 
tions  Free.  Send  for  circulars 


CIIPminR  RnUn  cents  and  2-cent  Btamp 
OUrLnlUn  DUUU.  brings  sample  and  valnable 

information  by  return  mail.   300  per  cent,  profit. 
SUPERIOR  BOND  CO.,  Bo?c  1068,  East  Pepperoll.Masa. 

MAKING  FRIENDS 

AS    WELL,    AS  MONEY 

MeansMore  Money— Business  Capital 
Showing  this  Ironing  lioard  Sella 
it. Makingquick  profit. Every 
sale  makes  a  friend.  Every 
friend  will  buy  some  otlier  * 
good  thing.  Write  Quick  for 
terms  to  agents  and  full  de- 
scription of  the  "LAniES  De- 
LIOHT  Ironing  Board." 

WALTER  HILL, 
SlS-Wabash  Avenue, Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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PIANOS 
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$160to$1500W$85to$5U0. 


ORGANS 


Absolutely 


5  Sent  for  trial 'in  your 
Sown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Aprents 
must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  usk.  Catalogue  free 
MJ^KCHAL  &.  SMITH  PIAXO  CO., 
S8&  East  dlBt  JSt.,  N.Y, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


LYON  A  HEALY, 
57  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

will  Mail  Free  their  newly  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  Band  Instruments,  Uni-  / 
forms  and  Equipments.   400  Fine  II- 1 
lustratioDS,   describing   every  article  * 
required   by  Rands  or  Drum  Corps.  _ 
Contains  instructions  for  Amateur  Bands, 
Exerciser  and  Drum  Major's  Tactics,  By- 
Laws,  and  a  Selected  List  of  Band  Music. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

WALL  PAPER 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Good  Paper,  3c.   Gold  Papers,  5c. 
Handsome  new  Gold  Papers,  from  6  to  9c.  per  roll, 
with  beautiful  Borders  to  match. 
Send  6c.  for  postage  on  100  Handsome  Sam- 
ples and  Book  HQ-W  TO  PAPER. 

Paper  Hangers'  Samples,  50c.  • 

The  McCaughey  &  Ford  Gompany,Milwaukee,Wts, 

Mention  tbia  paper  when  you  write. 


WORLD'S 
fAIR  VISITORS 


GnsaKe  your  acconimn(Ia.tions  at  $-2.50 
PER  DAY.  EVER  YTHIKG  NEW.  TABLE 
FIRST  CXASS.  Within  walkine  distance 
of  the  Fair  Grounds.  Address  ALLIANCE 
HOTEL  CO.,  645  RIalto  Bids.,  Claicaco,  III. 
■    Mention  this  paper. 


THE  CBIiEBRATED 

Martha  Washington 
Cook  Book 


For  to  Centt  in  Stamps 
SENT  POSTPAID 


Fully  Illustrated.    12  mo.  320  Ptges. 


The  largest  and  best  Cook  Book  ever  pub- 
lished. Portrait  of  Martha  Washington  on 
outside.  A  perfect  lnd3^jy  .vhioh  reference 
may  be  instantly  made  to  any  recipe  .or 
cooking  in  all  its  departments.  It  contains 
also  a  medical  department  which  is  invalu- 
able. Toiletrecipes.  A  complete  department 
devoted  to  personal  dress  and  etiquette. 
Advice  „o  mothers  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
to  young  men. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Bail- 
road,  whose  dining-car  service  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  is  famous  for  the  superb 
cooking  and  excellency  of  the  menu,  have 
published  a  special  edition  of  this  Cook 
Book,  which  will  be  sent  free,  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents  In  stamps.  Address, 
E.  O.  McCormick,  General  Passenger  and 
Wcket  Agent,  C.  H.  &  D.  B.  R.  Cincinnati,  0. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

Always  mention  this  paper  wben  answer- 
ine  adrertisements,  as.  advertisers  often 
bare  diffiereiit  articles  advertised  In  several 
papers. 
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COLUMBIAN  CONTEST. 

CLOSED  JTTI-T  1ST. 

"^Thy  is  tlie  Faem  akd  Fteestde  like  the 
Columbian  Exposition?" 

Answer— Because  it  is  the  greatest  of  its 
kind. 

Ivo  satisfactory  answer  was  received  to  the 
above,  therefore  ho  prizes  can  be  awarded. 


Stranger— "What  sort  of  a  climate  have  you 
in  Xe w  York  ?" 

Native— "Well,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
a  climate  yet.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  been 
having  samples  under  consideration." — JVejo 
Tork  Herald. 

Dont  fool  with  Indigestion.  Take  Beech- 

AM'S  PlLI^ 

Arthur— "ilama,  was  grandma  very  cross 
when  she  was  young?" 
"Xo,  dear;  why?" 

"Well,  I  thought  maybe  that  was  why  God 
fixed  her  teeth  so  they  could  be  taken  out. " — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

First  world's  fair  visitor— "Then  there  are 
places  where  you  can  get  twenty-five-cent 
lunches  ?',' 

Second  world's  fair  visitor— "Yes;  you  can 
get  them  all  'round  here  by  paying  a  dollar." — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Tailor  (meeting  friend  on  the  street)— "I 
thought  yon  said  you'd  mail  me  that  So  bill 
that  you  owe  me?"  Creditor — "I  did  mean  to, 
but  when  1  went  to  the  post-office  to  mail  it  I 
found  that  placard  on  the  walls,  'Post  no 
bills.'  " — Des  Moines  ArgonauL 

"Papa,"  said  Walter,  "I  wish  you'd  buy  me  a 
whistle  like  Georgie's." 

"What  kind  is  that,  Walter?" 

"It's  one  with  nothing  to  it  but  whistle.  He 
makes  an  O  of  his  mouth  and  blows  the 
whistle  through  it." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Mrs.  Kerstyle— "I  gave  you  more  material  to 
make  this  dress  than  I  ever  used  in  a  garment 
before,  and  the  skirt  is  hardly  full  enough  to 
fit  a  chum.   How  does  that  happen?" 

Dressmaker  (shrugging  her  shoulders) — 
"Madame  inseested  on  having  ze  sleeves  in  ze 
height  of  ze  fashong." 

He  was  going  to  propose  to  her,  and  he  pre- 
faced his  proposal  with  the  following  conun- 
drum: 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "is  your  house  more  not- 
able than  the  whole  city  of  Chicago?" 
"Is  it  so»" 
"It  is." 

"In  what  respect?" 

"Chicago  contains  only  the  world's  fair,  but 
this  house  contains  the  world's  fairest." 


SHE  GOT  THERE. 

IT  was  the  hour  of  sunset  in  the  United 
States  of  America,   In  front  of  a  pic- 
turesque log  cabin  situated  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee  two  people  sat  on  a  log, 
one  on  either  end. 
They  were  male  and  female,  both 
young  and  tender,   ^seither  had  ever 
loved  before.    He  owned  a  coon  dog  and  a 
mule,  and  she  could  read,  write  and  cipher. 
"Jen,"  he  said,  breaking  a  long  silence. 
"Yes,  Tom." 

"Any  'skeeters  hit  you  ylt?" 
"Heaps." 

The  sun  disappeared  behind  the  Raccoon 
hiUs,  and  twilight  fell.  Insensibly  the  gal 
heaved  a  long,  quivering,  tremulous,  trem- 
bling sigh.  Insensibly  the  man  hitched  to- 
ward her  on  the  log. 

"Jen,  s'posin'?"  he  queried  as  he  looked 
straight  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

"S'posin' what,  Tom?"  she  answered  as  she 
thumped  the  life  out  of  a  mosquito  which  was 
trying  to  carry  her  ofi'  bodily. 

But  he  stuck  there,  while  the  darkness  grew 
deeper,  and  the  old  man  Shepard  trotted  by 
on  his  mule,  and  an  owl  in  the  swamp  gave 
utterance  to  his  lonely  cry.  Her  heart  was 
beating  wildly,  but  a  gal  critter  must  wait 
for  a  man  critter  to  ask  her.  Insensibly  they 
hitched  in  unison  toward  the  center  of  the 
log. 

"Jen,  s'posin'  yo'r  pop  waseatupbyab'ar?" 
"Yes." 

"And  yer  mam  was  ter  get  the  breakbone 
fever  and  die?" 
"Yes." 

He  got  stuck  again.  He  picked  up  a  chip 
with  his  naked  toes  and  worked  it  about  in  a 
nervous  manner,  while  the  owl  whooped  it  up 
for  the  next  five  minutes  for  all  there  was  in 
it.  She  could  hear  his  heart  fiip-flopping,  and 
he  knew  she  was  red  back  to  her  shoulder- 
blades.  Insensibly  they  drew  together. 

"And  s'posin'  yo'r  bruther  Jim  should  git 
snake-bit  and  expire?"  he  continued  as  he 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"Yes,  Tom." 

"And  the  cabin  should  burn  down?" 
"Yes." 

"W-what  wotUd  yo'  do  then?" 

"Rekcon  I'd  go  over  to  yo'r  house." 
"What  fur?" 

"To  ax  yo'r  mam  if — if—" 

The  owl  stopped  his  consarned  hooting  to 
listen,  and  Tom  worked  his  toes  under  a  root 
and  queried: 

"To  ax  my  mam  if  what?" 

"Yo'  won't  be  mad,  Tom?" 

"Reckon  not." 

"And  yo'  won't  git  up  and  run  away?" 


"Xo." 

"Then  I'd  go  over  to  yo'r  house  to  ax  yo'r 
mam  if— if  she  reckoned  I  was  old  nufiT  to  git 

married!" 

His  arm  s*ole  around  that  gal,  and  her  head 
fell  upon  his  shoulder.  The  owl  hooted  and 
the  'skeeters  bit,  but  they  heard  nothing  but 
the  whispers  of  love— felt  nothing  but  that 
sense  of  happiness  which  comes  to  calves 
that  bite  each  other's  ears  for  the  first  time.— 
N.  T.  Sun. 


THE  SOUND  OF  A  SUNBEAM. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in 
science  that  has  been  made  within  the  last 
year  or  two  is  the  fact  that  a  beam  of  light 
produces  sound.  According  to  Milling  a  beam 
of  sunlight  is  thrown  through  a  lens  on  a 
glass  vessel  that  contains  lamp-black,  colored 
silk  or  worsted,  or  other  substances.  A  disk, 
having  slits  or  openings  cut  in  it,  is  made  to 
revolve  swiftly  in  this  beam  of  light  so  as  to 
cut  it  up,  thus  making  alternate  fiashes  of 
light  and  shadow.  On  putting  the  ear  to  the 
glass  vessel  strange  sounds  are  heard  so  long 
as  the  flashing  beam  is  falling  on  the  vessel. 
Recently  a  more  wonderful  discovery  has 
been  made.  A  beam  of  sunlight  is  caused  to 
pass  through  a  prism  so  as  to  produce  what  is 
called  the  solar  spectrum,  or  rainbow.  The 
disk  is  turned  and  the  colored  light  of  the 
rainbow  is  made  to  break  through  it.  Now 
place  the  ear  to  the  vessel  containing  the  silk, 
wool,  or  other  material.  As  the  colored  lights 
of  the  spectrum  fall  upon  it,  sounds  will  be 
given  by  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and 
there  will  be  silence  in  other  parts.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  vessel  contains  red  worsted,  and 
the  green  light  flashes  upon  it,  loud  sounds 
will  be  given.  Only  feeble  sounds  will  be 
heard  if  the  red  and  blue  parts  of  the  rainbow 
fall  upon  the  vessel,  and  other  colors  make  no 
sound  at  all.  Green  silk  gives  sound  best  in 
red  light.  Every  kind  of  material  gives  more 
or  less  sound  in  different  colors,  and  utters  no 
sound  in  others. 


FAMILY  SUFFRAGE. 

The  new  suffrage  law  just  enacted  in  Belgium 
contains  a  provision  in  which  it  is  distinctly 
in  advance  of  every  other  political  communi- 
ty except  Wyoming.  It  gives  every  married 
man  two  votes,  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
his  family.  This  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  home  is  something  entirely 
new,  and  in  a  country  cursed  as  is  Europe, 
with  standing  armies  and  military  despotism, 
would,  if  generally  adopted,  greatly  promote 
the  interests  of  peace.  The  married  man,  says 
Bacon,  "hath  given  hostages  to  fortune." 
He  is  made  more  cautious,  conservative  and 
thoughtful  by  his  needs  and  responsibilities. 
He  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  opinions, 
wishes  and  judgment  of  his  wife.  In  short, 
he  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  society  as  a 
"family  man."  And  the  welfare  of  the  family 
is  the  main  object  for  which  government  ex- 
ists. Of  course,  it  is  clearly  unjust  to  have  the 
wife  thxis  represented  by  another.  She  can 
only  be  fairly  or  adequately  represented  by 
herself.  The  Belgian  system  has  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  the  old  odious  provision  of 
our  national  constitution,  that  slaves  should 
count  for  two  fifths  in  the  general  basis  of 
representation.  But  we  may  fairly  hope  that 
in  the  case  of  Belgium,  as  in  our  own,  the  en- 
actment may  prove  a  half-way  house  to  the 
full  recognition  of  political  rights,  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  women.— TTie  Woman's 
Journal. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  BATH  SPONGES. 

A  bath  sponge  is  a  satisfactory  toilet  artitle 
only  when  it  is  well  cared  for.  If  it  is  put 
away  half  cleaned  and  dripping  wet  it  will 
soon  become  offensive,  and  then  its  restoration 
to  cleanliness  is  very  difficult.  Every  time  a 
bath  sponge  is  used  it  should  be  washed  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  rinsed  in  cold  water 
and  then  squeezed,  not  wrung,  vigorously.  In 
the  summer  it  should  be  hung  in  the  open  air, 
and  when  possible  in  the  sunshine.  In  winter 
it  should  be  dried  by  artificial  heat.  A  sponge 
should  never  be  shut  in  a  box,  and  the  best 
place  to  keep  it  is  on  a  hanging  earthen  tray 
or  in  an  open  basket  of  wire.  A  good  bathing 
sponge  had  rather  coarse  pores,  but  is  strong 
and  soft  in  texture.  The  most  expensive 
sponges,  however,  are  tiny  ones,  which  have 
the  very  finest  holes  and  a  silken  texture.  They 
are  used  for  bathing  little  children  and  by 
surgeons. 

OVERWORKING  HORSES. 

Yon  overwork  occasionally,  do  you  not? 
Perhaps  you  do  it  habitually;  but  whether 
occasionally  or  constantly,  you  know  that 
overwork  debilitates  and  opens  the  way  of 
the  attacks  of  disease.  Thousands  of  men  die 
because  of  overwork,  says  an  exchange.  Well, 
what  is  true  of  men  in  this  respect  is  true  of 
the  horse.  We  cannot  overwork  it  without 
danger.  The  number  of  horses  that  are  killed 
by  hard  work  is  very  large.  Outside  of  hu- 
mane considerations  altogether,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  man  who  kills  his  horse  or  injures 
it  usually  does  a  very  foolish  thing.  The  ex- 
cuse for  overworking  our  horses  is  that  the 
work  must  be  done.  There  is  no  "must"  about 
it.  If  a  man  kills  a  hundred-dollar  horse  in 
doing  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work,  he 
has  made  nothing— not  a  red  cent.  If  he  kills 
such  a  horse  in  doing  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
work,  he  is  just  fifty  dollars  out  of  pocket.  If 
he  would  be  a  little  more  particular  in  esti- 
mating the  results  of  such  sacrlflces,  he  would 
less  often  make  them. 


A  GOOD  DIGESTION. 

"Wtere  does  digestion  begin?"  said  a  cel- 
ebrated -physician  to  me  the  other  day ;  and 
he  added:  "Absolutely  on  the  plate,  where 
food  is  cut  into  proper  morsels ;  after  that  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

And  when  we  think  of  this,  what  a  horrible 
notice  that  was  on  the  lawyer's  door:  "Gone 
to  dinner — be  back  in  five  minutes." 

If  we  don't  take  time  to  chew  our  food,  we 
become  dyspeptic ;  and  if  we  become  dyspeptic 
we  are  liable  to  become  wicked. 

All  life  looks  black  to  a  miserable  man,  with 
a  stomach  in  which  his  food  lies  like  lead. 
Woe  to  his  companions  if  they  expect  good- 
fellowship  from  him !  Woe  to  his  wife  unless 
she  has  the  womanly  intuition  that  will  make 
her  humor  him  as  though  he  were  a  cross  baby .' 
Man  delights  him  not,  nor  woman  either;  nor 
is  he  best  pleased  with  himself,  though  he 
jealously  demands  homage  from  others. 

A  man  with  a  good  digestion  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  and  loving  and  charitable  and 
honorable  than  one  who  has  ruined  his 
temper  and  digestion  together;  and  since  one 
of  the  best  assistants  to  digestion  is  a  good  use 
of  the  teeth,  let  us  calmly  sit  down  to  our  din- 
ner as  our  English  friends  do,  and  as  we  enjoy 
our  meal,  rebuff  any  whispers  of  wasted  time 
by  remembering  that  if  the  body  is  not  cared 
for  the  mind  and  soul  go  wrong;  that  to  eat 
and  sleep  and  drink  and  bathe  well  will  not 
only  make  us  healthier  and  handsomer,  but 
as  a  consequence,  smarter  and  better.  A  good 
digestion  makes  a  good  man,  and  though 
there  may  be  demons  who  chew  their  food  well, 
there  never  was  an  angel  who  did  not  masti- 
cate his. — JYeiw  York  Ledger. 


METALLIC  LATH. 

The  introduction  of  metallic  laths  has  be- 
come so  growing  a  feature  in  building  opera- 
tions as  to  lead  to  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  the  article  and  its  production  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  with,  however,  the  greatest 
degree  of  simplicity.  It  is  formed  from  a 
slightly  corrugated  steel  sheet,  making  in  this 
two  parallel  cuts  at  regular  distances  apart 
the  entire  length,  which  is  forced  outward  by 
pressure  applied  on  one  side,  thus  forming 
over  the  surface  of  the  sheet  a  series  of  loops; 
the  cutting  and  expanding  are  done  instanta- 
neously by  specially  designed  machinery.  The 
finished  lath  is  very  easily  handled  and  rap- 
idly placed;  the  mortar  can  be  applied  to 
either  side  as  may  be  convenient,  and  the 
loops  upon  the  sheets  serve  as  a  thorough  key 
to  the  plaster,  holding  it  strongly  in  place, 
and  with  the  minimum  amount  of  material. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  substitute  that  it  is  fire 
and  vermin  proof;  a  workman  can  put  on 
about  three  times  as  much  of  this  lath  in  a 
day  as  of  wood  laths ;  that  it  forms  a  stronger 
wall  than  the  wood,  and  one  less  liable  to 
crack  from  settling  of  walls;  that  the  plaster 
is  much  less  liable  to  fall  off  from  this  lath 
than  from  wood,  because  ^t  is  so  thoroughly 
keyed  by  loops;  that  a  given  amount  of  plas- 
ter will  cover  nearly  twice  as  much  surface  on 
this  lath  as  on  the  wood,  because  the  surface 
of  the  steel  lath  to  be  covered  is  even  and  un- 
yielding, and  the  openings  uniform  and  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  a  stronger  key,  will  not  let 
waste  mortar  fall  off  from  the  back  of  the 
lath.— :V.  r.  Sun. 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  EUROPEAN  CITIES. 

A  commercial  return  has  just  been  issued  in 
London,  showing  the  average  retail  price  per 
pound  avoirdupois  of  various  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  medium  qualities,  in 
some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  during 
the  last  year.  The  cities  selected  are  Paris, 
Lille,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ham- 
burg, Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  Prague,  Rome, 
Florence  and  Brussels.  The  prices  of  prime 
beef  varied  very  much.  In  Prague  it  could  be 
obtained  for  14  cents  a  pound,  in  Vienna  for 
16  cents,  in  Rome  and  Buda-Pesth  for  17  cents, 
while  in  Paris  the  price  fluctuated  between  31 


cents  and  32  cents,  and  in  Lille  as  much  as  35 
cents  had  to  be  paid.  Flour  ranged  from  2 
cents  in  Buda-Pesth  to  5  cents  in  Paris,  Frank- 
fort and  Florence.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
while  in  Lille  flour  can  be  purchased  for  4% 
cents  a  pound  and  white  household  bread  costs 
3}<  cents,  in  Berlin  this  was  exactly  reversed, 
bread  costing  4><  cents  and  flour  being  1  cent 
cheaper.  Potatoes  were  under  2  cents  a  pound 
in  all  the  cities  except  Hamburg.  Rice  ranged 
from  23^  cents  (in  Brussels)  to  10  cents.  Sugar, 
"good  white  lump,  cracked  or  sawed,"  fromTJ^ 
to  5  cents  (in  Rome  and  Florence),  and  coffee 
(Brazil  or  plantation,  roasted  and  ground, 
without  chicory  or  other  coffee  substitute), 
from  cents  in  Berlin  to  60  cents  fresh 
roasted  in  Paris.  In  Brussels  coffee  from  the 
Dutch  colonies  can  be  obtained  for  293^  cents  a 
pound. 

A  HOME  THRUST. 

Those  two  boys  never  did  like  each  other 
very  well,  and  when  they  were  seen  talking 
together  in  the  school-yard,  a  crowd  gathered 
around  in  expectation  of  a  lively  time. 

"Hello,"  said  boy  Ko.  1,  "got  yer  hair  cut." 

"S'pose  I  have.   Is  it  any  of  your  business?" 

"Bet  I  can  guess  who  cut  it,  in  two  guesses." 

"Go  on.  I  don't  want  no  trouble  with  you." 

"Yer  father  cut  it." 

"Naw  he  didn't.  Thought  yer  was  smart  an' 
got  fooled,  didn't  yer?" 

"Well,  I've  got  another  guess  yet.  Twas  yer 
mother  that  cut  it." 

And  then  the  group  that  had  gathered  about 
saw  the  excitement  that  they  had  come  after. 
— Washington  Star. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  WEST. 

The  Ohio  &  iUssissippi  Railway  is  the  only 
road  running  directly  West  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  the  short  line  between  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis;  the  latter  being  the  principal 
gateway  to  all  the  western  country. 

In  keeping  with  its  importance  as  a  through 
route  to  the  West,  this  line  runs  all  of  Its 
trains  through  solid  to  St.  Louis.  Xo  waiting 
at  intermediate  points  to  be  "consolidated" 
with  a  train  from  somewhere  else. 

Xo  transferring  of  baggage  or  of  passengers 
who  travel  in  the  day  coach. 

No  transferring  of  anything,  in  fact,  as 
"everything  goes"  through  without  change. 

The  equipment  in  use  on  the  O.  &  M.  is  of 
the  best. 

All  cars  are  vestibuled— the  baggage  car  and 
day  coaches  as  well  as  the  sleepers,  which  are 
of  the  latest  Pullman  pattern.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  the  fast  day  train  which  makes  the 
run  each  way  between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
in  less  than  ten  hours,  is  the  elegant  Pullman 
Buffet  Parlor  Car. 

Thus  equipped  the  perfection  of  railway 
travel  seems  to  have  been  attained. 

The  O.  &  M.  is  also  the  leading  route  to 
Louisville,  running  three  daily  trains  and 
connecting  with  direct  lines  for  Memphis, 
Kew  Orleans,  etc. 

Passengers  for  any  point  West,  Northwest  or 
Southwest,  should  pcocure  tickets  via  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railway,  for  sale  at  all 
offices  of  connecting  lines. 

Ticket  offices  in  Cincinnati,  48  West  Fourth 
Street  and  Central  Depot. 
F.  W.  Teact,  O.  p.  McCaett, 

President.  Act.  Gen.  Pass'r  Agent. 
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Grand  Premium^ 

A  stem-winding,  stem-setting,  jeweled- 
movement  vatch  for  a  club  of  ONLY 
10  yearly  subscribers,  or  sent, 
postage     prepaid,  together 
with  this  journal  one  year, 
for    only  $2.50. 

Description  of  Watch. 

Gentleman's  size,  stem  wind,  stem  set, 
open  face,  solid  nickel  case,  hinged  back, 
with  inside  glass  cap  in  nickel  frame 
over  movement,  four-jeweled  movement, 
heavy  beveled  glass  crystal  over  dial,  hard 
white  enamel  dial,  gilt  Louis  XTV  hands. 

Best  Watch  for  the  Price 
Ever  OfiFered. 

Will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for 
a  club  of  10  yearly  subscribers,  and  each 
subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  the 
Free  GifU  offered  with  the  paper,  or 
mailed,  i)Ostage  prepaid,  together  with 
this  journal  one  year,  without  a  Free  Gift, 
for  onlT  S2.50.   Order  by  premium  No.  129  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIEESIDE.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,,  or  Springfield.  Ohio. 
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GROWING  OLD. 
I. 

What  Is  it  to  grow  old? 

Is  it  to  lose  the  glory  of  the  form. 

The  luster  of  the  eye? 

Is  it  for  beauty  to  forego  her  wreath? 

Yes,  but  not  this  alone. 

II. 

Is  it  to  feel  our  strength— 

Not  our  bloom  only,  but  our  strength— decay  ? 

Is  it  to  feel  each  limb 

Grow  stlffer,  every  function  less  exact. 

Each  nerve  more  loosely  strung? 

III. 

Yes,  this,  and  more ;  but  not, 

Ah!  'tis  not  what  in  youth  we  dreamed 

'twould  be. 
'Tls  not  to  have  our  life 
Mellowed  and  soften 'd  as  with  sunset  glow, 
1 1  A  golden  day's  decline. 

XV. 

'Tls  not  to  see  the  world 

As  from  a  height,  with  rapt  prophetic  eyes, 

And  heart  profoundly  stirred ; 

And  weep  and  feel  the  fullness  of  the  past, 

The  years  that  are  no  more. 

V. 

It  is  to  spend  long  days 

And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  ever  young; 
It  is  to  add,  Immured 
In  the  hot  prison  of  the  present,  month 
To  month  with  weary  pain. 

VL 

It  is  to  suffer  this. 

And  feel  but  half,  and  feebly,  what  we  feeL 
Deep  in  our  hidden  heart 
Festers  the  dull  remembrance  of  a  change, 
But  no  emotion— none. 

VIL 

It  Is — last  stage  of  all — 

When  we  are  frozen  up  within,  and  quite 

The  phantom  of  ourselves, 

To  hear  the  world  applaud  the  hollow  ghost, 

Which  flamed  the  living  man. 

— Mathew  Arnold. 

SUMMER  BEHROOM  FURNISHING. 

AT  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
Tribune  remarks,  housekeep- 
ers are  removing  the  heavier 
fixtures  and  draperies  of  the 
winter,  and  freshening  up 
their  rooms  with  light,  airy 
hangings  and  other  arrangements  suitable 
for  the  summer  season,  and  it  makes  the 
following  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
hot  weather  furnishing  of  bedrooms: 

The  dantiest  bedrooms  are  now  furnished 
with  light  woods,  such  as  birch  or  maple, 
as  well  as  with  enameled  furniture.  Two 
pieces,  a  bedstead  and  dressing  bm-eau,  of 
hardwood  may  now  be  purchased  at 
twenty-five  dollars.  At  any  lower  price, 
the  quality  cannot  be  recommended.  The 
rest  of  the  furnitura  is  finished  out  with 
odd  pieces  in  bamboo,  rattan,  reedwork,  or 
in  some  wood  of  the  same  kind  as  the  fur- 
niture, but  in  a  varying  pattern.  Very 
pretty  window-seats  or  ottomans  may  be 
constructed  at  home  ox  boxes  covered  with 
chintz,  with  hinge-covers,  so  that  they 
may  be  used  as  receptacles  for  stockings 
or  other  clothing. 

In  spite  of  all  the  fashionable  fancies  in 
colored  counterpanes  and  upholstered  beds, 
the  great  majority  of  neat  housekeepers 
still  prefer  the  -white  bed  with  its  dainty 
counterpane  and  pretty  pillow-shams  of 
linen  or  lawn.  Skilful  needlewomen  some- 
times embroider  counterpanes  in  colored 
silks  or  wools  on  a  background  of  creamy 
bolton  sheeting.  In  this  case  the  colors 
should  have  a  touch  of  medieval  quaint- 
ness  about  them,  and  the  pattern  should 
be  in  conventional  design  rather  than  in 
realistic  flower  pattern.  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest materials  for  draperies  at  the  window 
is  a  cheese-cloth  printed  with  flower  stripes 
in  color,  which  should  not  cost  over  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  a  yard.  Figured  Swiss 
muslins,  scattered  with  doto,  little  cres- 
cents, fleur-de-lis  or  other  small  designs, 
with  simple  ruffles  of  plain  muslin  on  the 
edge,  make  very  pretty  window-hangings, 
and  are  in  special  demand  this  season. 

A  tasteful  bureau-cover  may  be  made  of 
the  same  muslin,  with  a  border  and  per- 
haps an  insertion  of  inexpensive  lace  to 
trim  it.  It  should  be  laid  over  a  linen  of 
white  or  color,  but  in  case  color  should  be 
used,  it  should  be  some  material  which  will 
not  run  when  a  spot  of  water  is  spilled  on 
the  muslin  and  stain  it.  There  may  be  two 
mats  made  of  the  same  muslin,  and  a  tiny 
pincushion-cover. 

The  fancy  for  bedrooms  in  one  color  still 
continues.  A  number  of  red  rooms  have 
been  furnished  this  season,  though  pale 
yellow  or  light  blue  is  more  suitable  for  the 
predominant  color  of  a  summer  room. 


WAGES  IN  CHINA. 

In  China,  the  artist  in  his  business  or 
profession  obtains  no  higher  rewards  than 
the  ordinary  craftsman.  There  appears  to 
be  a  dead  level  for  all  who  work  with  hand 
or  finger.  A  master  workman  in  any  of 
the  trades  in  China  gets  three  dollars  per 
week,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars 
per  annum.  But  the  workmen  only  get 
half  that  remuneration;  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  week,  or  seventy-eight  dol- 
lars per  annum,  is  the  average  rate,  and  it 
is  not  every  workman  who  can  obtain  that. 
Youngsters  and  women  get  fifty  .cents  i^er 
week,  or  twenty -six  dollars  per.annum.  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  are  the  wages 
paid  in  the  higher  walks  of  art  and  me- 
chanics. There  is  only  one  class  of  oper- 
atives who  are  more  handsomely  rewarded. 
Gold  and  silversmiths  do  a  little  better. 
The  silk  reeler  or  spinner  sometimes 
gets  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day, 
because  the  silk  has  to  be  reeled  off  the 
cocoons  in  a  given  time,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  work  has  to  be  prosecuted 
day  and  night. 

The  expenses  of  living  are  light,  in  the 
case  of  a  master  being  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  a  year,  while  a  work- 
man spends  but  sixty-five  dollars.  This 
includes  clothing.  The  master  generally 
lives  at  the  workshop,  where  he  has,  per- 
haps, two  rooms  beside  a  place  to  cook  in. 
The  household  furniture  may  be  estimated 
at  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars.  The  or- 
dinary workman,  if  married,  wUl  share  a 
small  house  with  a  friend,  and  occupy  one 
room  and  have  access  to  the  kitchen.  He 
may  live  with  his  parents,  in  which  case 
his  earnings  go  to  the  common  fund.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  ten  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars will  cover  the  value  of  the  household 
furniture.  If  a  Chinaman  is  a  bachelor — 
as  he  often  is,  by  the  way— he  will  sleep  at 
his  employer's  for  a  consideration,  or  stay 
with  a  friend;  in  either  case  his  whole  in- 
ventory consists  of  a  box  with  his  clothes 
and  his  bedding.  The  laborer,  or  farm- 
hand, is  even  worse  off.  The  farm  laborer, 
during  harvest-time,  gets,  beside  his  meals 
— worth  about  ten  cents — from  ten  to  fif- 
teen cents  a  day,  or  from  seventy  cents  to 
one  dollar  and  five  cents  per  week.  He 
can  be  hired  by  the  month  for  from  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars.  If  he 
gets  permanent  employment  he  is  willing 
to  accept  twelve  dollars  per  annum,  with 
board  and  lodging.  If  he  works  for  shorter 
terms,  fiifty  cents  a  month  will  suffice  for 
hoiise  rent,  and  two  dollars  per  annum  will 
keep  his  wardrobe  in  repair.  But  there  is 
a  grade  below  these  free  laborers,  known  as 
ooolies,  who  are  often  glad  to  work  for  five 
cents  a  day. 


ARE  THE  OCEANS  DRYING  UP? 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  surmises,  although  he 
could  give  no  reason  for  the  conclusion  he 
had  reached,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
earth  would  become  perfectly  dry.  Others, 
most  notably  De  Verne,  Hamilton  (Prof. 
A.  Ifc)  and  the  younger  Lysander,  all  be- 
lieved that'  eventually  the  earth  would 
become  as  dry  as  the  proverbial  chip.  Even 
in  this  day  and  age  the  theory  has  many 
adherents.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  geological  society  M.  Transchold, 
of  Moscow,  Russia,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Non-invariability  of  the  Level  of  the 
Ocean."  It  terminates  with  the  following 
curious  and  interesting  conclusions: 

1.  In  proportion  as  certain  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  above  its  level,  the  latter  must  be  low- 
ered. 

2.  The  surfaces  of  nearly  all  the  conti- 
nents and  islands  have  at  one  time  formed 
portions  of  the  ocean's  floor.  They  have 
risen  from  the  water  partly  because  of  the 
retreat  of  the  waters. 

3.  As  continents  are  formed,  one  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  seas  is  transported  to 
them  in  the  form  of  lakes,  rivers,  eternal 
snows,  glaciers  and  organized  substances. 
Owing  to  these  actions,  the  waters  of  the 
oceans  have  been  constantly  diminish- 
ing and  their  levels  lowered  correspond- 
ingly. 

4.  In  proportion  as  the  earth  cools  down, 
ice  accumulates  near  the  poles  and  on  tops 
of  mountains ;  water  is  taken  more  deeply 
into  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  the 
formation  of  hydrated  minerals  being 
manifested  everywhere. 

The  result  of  these  conclusions  Is  that 
since  all  the  water  that  ever  existed  may 
still  exist  in  the  form  of  perpetual  ice, 
snow,  hydrated  minerals,  etc.,  the  waters 
of  all  oceans  have  been  gradually  disap- 
pearing, and  that  the  lowering  of  the  oceans 
is  going  on  even  at  the  present  day,  and 
faster,  perhaps,  than  ever  before. 


A  POYAL  PORTIERE. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Foster,  wife  of  the  late  sec- 
retary of  state,  has  just  hung  in  her  draw- 
ing-room a  truly  royal  piece  of  drapery. 
Probably  there  isn't  another  like  it  in  the 
world  outside  of  China  and  the  emperor's 
palace,  it  is  about  eight  feet  long  bj-  five 
feet  wide,  and  was  originally  made  for  the 
weddinp;  of  the  emperor  of  China,  three 
years  ago.  The  material  is  superb  satin, 
thick  as  a  plank,  and  of  the  royal  yellow 
shade.  The  embroidery  is  the  work  of  the 
most  skilled  needleworkers.  The  design 
begins  at  the  lower  left -hand  corner,  where 
the  empress,  iu  the  shape  of  a  most  gor- 
geous peacock,  is  executing  a  pus  soul  on 
rosebushes  bearing  roses  that  would  make 
a  florist  green  with  envy.   There  is  a  coy, 


blushing  expression  on  the  face  of  the  pea- 
cock, which  is  supposed  to  be  particularly 
gratified  because  the  young  emperor,  in 
the  guise  of  a  fierce-looking  dragon,  in  the 
upper  right  hand,  is  swooping  down  on  her 
to  carry  her  oil  to  reign  with  him  in  his 
palace.  The  embroidery  is  complicated 
and  beautiful,  and  to  the  American  eye 
shows  not  the  slightest  flaw.  It  is  diflicult 
to  believe  that  the  whole  piece  of  wo.rk  was 
solemnly  condemned  because  some  of  the 
emperor's  experts  were  able  to  detect  an 
imperfection  in  it.  This  design  belongs 
exclusively  to  his  celestial  highness,  the 
young  emperor  of  China,  and  the  penalty 
would  be  something  horrible  if  it  were 
found  hanging  anywhere  in  China  outside 
of  the  royal  palace. —  Wives  and  Dauglders. 
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such  world-wide  interest  that  it  was  translated  into  twenty-one  different  languages. 
Interest  in  it  will  never  die  out;  every  new  generation  reads  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  history  as  it  is  written  nowhere  else. 


UNCLE  rOM  AND  EVA. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  this  grandest  book  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's, 
will  ever  forget  with  what  absorbing  interest  they  followed  Uncle  Tom,  Little  Eva, 
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TO  JULIA. 

Fair  J  ulia !  thou  red  rose  of  girls, 

Attend  my  humble  cry; 
In  pity  hasten  to  my  side, 

Pray,  dear,  don't  pass  me  by ! 

That  dignity— that  cold  disdain — 

That  half-offended  air— 
Perchance  may  please  your  devotees, 
(They  make  me  want  to  swear!) 

Come,  Julia !  Come  here  Instantly ! 

(That  girl  has  been  my  bane !) 
I  want  some  roast  beef— blame  quick,  too — 

lyegottercatchertrain. 

—JPiwk. 


MRS.  WASP  AND  MRS.  BEE. 

Said  Jlrs.  Wasp  to  Mrs.  Bee : 

"Will  you  a  favor  do  me? 
There's  something  I  can't  understand; 

Please,  ma'am,  explain  it  to  me. 

"Why  do  men  build  for  you  a  house, 
-  And  coax  you  to  go  in  it, 
While  me,  your  cousin,  they'll  not  let 
Stay  near  them  for  a  minute? 

"I  have  a  sting,  I  do  confess. 
And  should  not  like  to  lose  it; 

But  so  have  you,  and  when  you're  vexed 
I'm  very  sure  yot  use  it." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bee,  "to  you,  no  doubt, 

It  does  seem  rather  funny ; 
But  people  soon  forget  the  stings 

Of  those  who  gives  them  honey." 


ODE  TO  THE  HEN. 

Of  robin  and  bluebird  and  linnet  spring  poets 
write  page  after  page;  their  praises  are 
sounded  each  minute  by  prophet,  soothsayer 
and  sage;  but  not  since  the  stars  sang  to- 
gether, not  since  the  creation  of  men,  has 
any  one  drawn  a  goose  feather  in  praise  of  a 
patient  old  hen. 

All  honor  and  praise  to  the  singer  that  cheers 
up  the  wildwood  in  spring;  the  old  recollec- 
tions oft  bringing  joy,  childhood,  and  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  dearer  to  me  than  the 
twitter  of  robin  or  martin  or  wren,  is  that 
motherly  cluck  when  a  litter  of  chickens  sur- 
round the  old  hen. 

And  her  midwinter  cackle,  how  cheery,  above 
the  new  nest  she  has  made;  it  notifies  hearts 
all  aweary  another  fresh  egg  has  been  laid ; 
and  when  the  old  bird  waxes  heavy,  and 
aged,  and  lazy,  and  fat,  well  cooked  with 
light  dumplings  and  gravy,  there's  great  con- 
solatioil  in  that. 

—l^ebraslca  State  Journal. 


THE  DEVIL. 

Men  don't  believe  in  a  devil  now,  as  their 

fathers  used  to  do ; 
They've  forced  the  door  of  the  broadest  creed 

to  let  his  majesty  through. 
There  isn't  a  print  of  his  cloven  foot  or  a  fiery 

dart  from  his  bow 
To  be  found  in  earth  or  air  to-day,  for  the 

world  has  voted  so. 

But  who  is  it  mixes  the  fatal  draught  that 
palsies  heart  and  brain. 

And  loads  the  bier  of  each  passing  year  with 
ten  hundred  thousand  slain? 

Who  blights  the  bloom  of  the  land  to-day 
with  the  fiery  breath  of  hell. 

If  the  devil  isn't  and  never  was  ?  Won't  some- 
body rise  and  tell? 

Who  dogs  the  steps  of  the  toiling  saint  and 
digs  the  pit  for  his  feet? 

Who  sows  the  tares  in  his  field  of  time  when- 
ever God  sows  his  wheat? 

The  devil  is  voted  not  to  be,  and  of  course  the 
thing  is  true; 

But  who  is  doing  the  kind  of  work  the  devil 
alone  should  do? 

We  are  told  he  does  not  go  about  as  a  roaring 
lion  now. 

But  whom  shall  we  hold  responsible  for  the 

everlasting  row 
To  be  heard  in  home,  In  church  and  state,  to 

the  earth's  remotest  bound, 
If  the  devil  by  a  unanimous  vote  is  nowhere 

to  be  found? 

Won't  somebody  step  to  the  front  forthwith 

and  make  their  bow,  and  show 
How  the  frauds  and  the  crimes  of  a  single  day 

spring  up?  We  want  to  know. 
The  devil  was  fairly  voted  out,  and  of  course 

the  devil's  gone, 
But  simple  folks  would  like  to  know  who 

carries  his  business  on. 

—Hev.  A.  I".  Hough,  Ludlow,  Vl. 


A  POTENT  ELIXIR. 

A  physician  practicing  in  the  South,  driving 
over  one  of  the  country  roads,  came  across  an 
old  colored  man  whose  mule  had  balked,  and 
wkose  efforts  to  make  the  animal  stir  had 
proved  useless. 

"What's  the  matter,  uncle?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"Dls  yer  mule  am  balked,  sah,  an'  nothln' 
won't  start  him.  I'll  gib  a  dollah  to  make  um 
start  so  I  might  get  um  home." 

"I'll  start  him  for  you  for  nothing,"  said  the 
doctor,  who  got  out  of  his  gig,  armed  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe  loaded  with  morphine. 
Going  alongside  the  obstinate  mule,  he  jabbed 
the  needle-like  instrument  into  the  hide  of 
the  animal.  The  brute  reared  on  his  hind  legs, 


gave  a  bray  that  woke  the  echoes  for  miles 
around,  and  started  down  the  road  on  a  gallop 
such  as  he  had  never  shown  before.  The  as- 
tonished darkey  started  off  after  the  mule  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  Ten  minutes 
later  the  physician  caught  up  with  the  darkey, 
who,  all  out  of  breath,  was  sitting  on  the  road- 
side.  The  mule  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Massa,"  said  the  old  darkey,  before  the 
physician  could  get  a  chance  to  speak,  "how 
much  was  that  stuff  worth  that  you  stuck  in 
my  mule?" 

"About  ten  cents,  I  reckon,"  answered  the 
amused  physician. 

Baring  his  arm  the  darky  went  up  alongside 
the  gig  and  said:  "Jess  you  put  twenty  cents 
wuff  of  dat  squirt  in  yer.  Heah  aTr>  de  money. 
I  got  to  ketch  dat  ar  mule." 


PREMATURE  TOMMY. 

A  number  of  persons  were  invited  to  a  social 
gathering  at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Shoddy 
Upstart  on  Harlem  avenue.  Tommy,  the 
hopeful  son  of  the  family,  was  dressed  up  in 
his  best  bib  and  tucker.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Up- 
start cried  out  excitedly : 

"Tommy!  Tou  Tommy!" 

"What  is  he  doing?"  asked  Mr.  Shoddy 
Upstart. 

"What  is  he  doing?  There  he  has  gone  and 
wiped  his  nose  on  his  clean  pocket-handker- 
chief before  any  of  the  guests  have  arrived." 
—Texas  Si/tings. 


OVERLOOKED. 

Mrs.  Strongmind  (about  to  start  to  the  expo- 
sition grounds)— "Let  me  see,  here  are  the 
wraps,  here's  the  lunch-basket,  here's  the 
opera-glass,and  here's  the  bundle  of  umbrellas. 
I  guess  we've  got  everything,  and  yet^-chil- 
dren,  we  haven't  forgotten  anything,  have 
we?" 

Husband  and  father  (standing  meekly  at  the 
horses'  heads)— "Shall  I  get  in  now,  my  dear?" 

Mrs.  Strongmind— "Why,  sure  enough, 
James!  I  knew  there  was  something  lack- 
ing!" 


IN  PLAIN  PROSE. 

A  call  for  particulars  is  death  to  poetry,  but 
is  not  always  to  be  regretted,  nevertheless. 

Young  reporter— "The  storm  king  hurled 
his  torn  and  tumbling  torrents  over  the  ruins 
of  the  broken  and  dismembered  edifice." 

Old  editor— "What's  that?  What  do  you 
mean,  young  fellow?" 

Young  reporter— "I  er— er— the  flood  washed 
away  Patrick  McDougal's  old  soap  factory."- 
Tit  BUS. 


FAMILIAR  FACES. 

Jones  (to  Smith)— "Yes,  indeed,  we  are  giv- 
ing the  town  a  regular  old  boom.  Didn't  you 
see  my  picture  in  the  paper  I  sent  you?" 

Smith— "I  saw  a  portrait,  but  didn't  recog- 
nize it  as  yours.  It  looked  too  thin  for  a 
catarrh  cure,  and  not  bald  enough  for  a  shoe- 
man,  so  I  put  you  down  as  a  disappointed 
Georgia  oflice-seeker." 


A  MISAPPLIED  GIFT. 

Kathleen— "Yez  gev  me  this  bottle  o'— phat's 
th'  nem  av  it?— jockey-club  this  mar-rnin'." 

Mrs.  Rochelle— "I  did.   Don't  you  like  it?" 

Kathleen— "Oi  do  not,  ma'am.  Oi  tuk  about 
foor  fingers  av  It  wid  sugar  an'  hot  wather,  an' 
it's  lift  a  taste  in  me  mouth  wud  shpoil  eggs!" 
—Judge. 


POOR  PICKINGS. 

Carrie  News — "Have  you  noticed  the  change 
that's  come  over  Mr.  Van  Dudell  lately? 
Something  has  been  preying  on  his  mind  for 
the  last  two  weeks." 

May  Cutting— "It  surely  must  be  starved  by 
this  time,  whatever  it  is." 


CAPITAL. 

May— "Do  you  spell  'lord'  with  a  capital, 
mama?" 

Mama— "Well,  I  never  saw  one  with  any 
capital  yet,  unless  he  married  it." 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

When  in  a  hurry  profanity  can  be  avoided 
by  moistening  the  Columbian  postage-stamp 
with  a  whitewash  brush. — Free  Press. 

"So  this  is  Simpson's  new  house ;  he  told  me 
that  it  was  built  on  very  high  ground." 

"Christopher  Columbus,  it  Is!  He  paid  one 
hundred  dollars  a  foot  for  it." 

Sign  painter— "Now,  Missus  Johnslng,  what 
does  you  want  on  dis  yer  sign?"  Missus 
Johnsing  (after  a  moment  of  deep  thought) — 
"I  guess  'Goin'  Out  Scrubbin'  Done  in  Here' 
will  do." 

"Wtiy,  Jinx,  you  are  getting  cross-eyed." 

"Yes.  I  took  my  three  children  to  the  circus 
the  other  day,  and  I  had  to  keep  my  eyes  on 
all  three  rings  at  once  or  lose  their  respect." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

As  Willlatn  bent  over  her  fair  face  he  whis- 
pered, "Darling,  If  I  should  ask  you  In  French 
If  I  might  kiss  you,  what  would  you  answer?" 
She,  summoning  her  scanty  knowledge  of 
French,  replied:  "Billet  doux 7" 

A  Boston  Sunday-school  class  had  a  new 
teacher  not  long  ago.  "Where  Is  our  teacher?" 
asked  one  of  the  boys.  "She  Is  gone  to  Ber- 
muda," was  the  new-comer's  reply.  "And 
where  is  that?"  "Why,  don't  you  know?  It 
is  where  the  onions  come  from."  "Whew, 
what  a  breath  she  will  have,"  retorted  the 
I  urchin,  undismayed. 


I  nUU Ae-rsTuu, ovftn Axorma  n^-eTi cts. 
^  Tcnu  BKoa.  loa.  co.,  totout,  cokh. 


Beecham's 
Pills 


(Taateless) 


8\^o*y  with  you. 

Illness  frequently  results 

8 from  changes  of  food,  water, 
climate,  habits,  etc.,  and  the 
remedy  is  Beecham's  Pills. 

•OOOOOOOOO' 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


HIGH 
ARM. 


in  your  own  home.  First-class 
'  Sewing  Machines  shipped  any- 
where to  anyone  in  any  quan- 
tity at  wholesale  prices. 
»N0  nOSET  REQl'IRED  IniDTASCB 
We  PAY  the  Freight. 
S60  "Kenwood"  S24.50 
55  "Kenwood"  S23.oO 
=^S50  "Arlington"  S30.50 
"  |S45  "Arlington"  S18.50 
1  -  J    27  other  styles  including 
I      Standard  Singers  at  S9.30, 
^"Slo.SO,  S17.50.   Full  set 

 -^iaj  5^  nickel  plated  attachments 

FREE.  Latest  improvements.  Self-setting  needle. 
Self-threading  shuttle  and  automatic  bobbin  winder. 
Adapted  for  light  and  heavy  work.  Buy  of  the 
manufacturers  and  save  agents  and  dealers  large 
profits.  Send  at  once  for  catalogue  and  testimonials 
free.  Address  (in  full)  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
158-164  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.  24,  Chicago,  III. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


My  ELECTRIC  BELT  Bent  on  TRIAL  T'UT'Ti' 
Give BiE6.Dr.Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want  agts..^  XfcXiXi 


I   A       I  PC  WASTED  in  exery  locality  to  write 
I  for  me  at  home. $4  a  day.  No  canvas- 

ing.  Enclose  stamp.  SUss  Terna  LaagdoB,  Sooth  Bend,  ln& 


S9 


A  DAY.  50  fast  selling  specialties.  Big 
profits  to  agents.  Everybody  buys.  Bicy- 
cles, etc.  Write  Quick.  Box 29,  Holly,  Mich. 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES.  Agents  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.   Cline  Mfg.  Co., 
\M.BAiujtt^    67  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


I  A  ^%  IPC  make  920  weeldy  writing  for  me  (ri! 
Km  r\  mJ  i  Kb ^9  home.  If  convenient  enclose  stamp. 
Kg  canrassug.  aUss  Rnth  Chester,  Sontli  Bend,  Ind. 


eOOD  PAYIBS  WORK  FOR  LADIES.  No  canvassing;  easy, 
paving  work  at  home.  Send  stamped  envelope  to  Miss 
J .  B.  Miller,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mention  paper. 


AWOMAN'S  SUCCESS|;Vr:ii 


at  Home.  lastrnctions  FREE  to  lady  r»Aders.  Sendstamp, 
(Ho  humtu^j.   JLUS.  J,  A.  31AXSI5G,  Boil5.  Anna,  OUo. 


CANNOT  be  told  from  » 
Ha4«  of  ubestoo. 

 lAlUBJBAH^^'^'^  Hold*  ft  Urge  pipeful  of  to- 

bicto.  lAae  tor  y3r3^a»iiiple  bj  mail  jrith  igent's  c»aloeue,  lOc  in 
eumpe.    NEW  ENGLAND  PIPE  CO.,  »orw»lk.  Conn. 


♦  STEEL  FIBE  PROOF  SECUBITT  BOXES* 

For  Valuable  Papers,  Jewelrv,  eto.   'Write  for  tenna. 
SIOWAT  MFe.  CO.,  33.10  SO.  JEFFEBSOX  ST.,  CUICieO. 


I  A  nV  Ul  A  ilTCn  ^(=t  as  State  Agent  for  the 
LRUI  if  HH-I  CU  Famous  Hazeline.  a  positive 
cnrefor  all  female  diseases. Ten  days'  treatmentFEEE. 
Address  DR.  DOUGLAS  i  CO.,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


UDY  WANTED! 


to  prep&n  ftddnssea  for  tirooUis  il 
home  aad  other  na^  office  work.  ^25 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  $«0  ft  week  gaftrftnteed.  8«iiiJ 
i^^^B^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^B  BtAmp  for  our  new  offer.  Address 
OPEEA    TOILET  COMPANY.   (Incorporated)    eOUTS   EEin),  IND, 


PpggCANNOTU 


■  tclA  from 
^cigftT,  hcildj  %  (ftife  pipe  full 
  of  tobioco  and   will  Uit  lor 

Jeftn.  S«nd  iO  eeaii  for  3  monUu  triftl  sub.  to  Fioa  M&f  uine,  ftU  pojipkid 
J  retain  m»U.    S.  F.  NASON,  fUB..  133  CHURCH  bl^  NXW  Toks, 


We  want  a  man  in  every  county,  at  once. 
I  Eiperieuce  unnecessary.  SsU^ary  and  ex- 
I  penses  deposited  in  vour  i>»iilc  everv  15 
I  days.  MEDO-ELECTEO  CO.Cincinnai'i.O 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing $50  per  week.    Menroe  Eraser  lif  g  Co.,  X  98,  uCross«,  Wis. 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Npedle&  many  others.  Catalog  Bent  free 
T.  CasijfTMD  Hlg.  Co.,  Ul  Van  Bnrtn  St.,  Chitig*.  Illinois 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


that  18  pleasant 
aud  profitable 
send  U6  your  ad- 
dress immediately,  ^^e  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary:  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  "V\'rite  to-dav.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.  C.  ALLEN  *fc  CO.,  Box  1013,  Auffusta,  Me. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

♦ttttttttttttttttttttttttt* 
grand  DISCOVERY!!^ 

^TyANTED.— Alive  man  or  woman  in  every  county^ 
^  '  »  where  we  have  not  already  secured  a  representa-^ 
Jtive  to  sell  our  "Xerada  Sllrer"  Solid  Sletal^ 
^Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons  to  consumers :  a  solid  meta],^ 
Was  white  as  silver :  no  plate  to  wear  ofi  :  goods  guaran^ 
Wteedto  wear  a  lifetime:  cost  about  one-tenth  that  of^ 
Silver :  the  chance  of  a  lifetime;  agents  average  from^ 
♦iSjO  to  $ioo  per  week  aud  meet  with  ready  sales  every-H 
^where,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metal^ 
LGoods.  Over  One  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  goods  in^ 
^aily  use.  Case  of  samples  Free.  ^ 
LsTANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO.. Boston,  Mass.^ 

Mention  this  paper. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  aji.wer- 
tne  adTertisements,  as  adTertisers  often 
hare  different  articles  adTOrtiaed  ia  aeTeral 
papers. 


CARDS  FOR  1893.; 


»  FAITTL*  STTtES  ARB  VOt  0» 

PEEMTTM  ARTICLES  FBKE. 
THrpREivT  n  pca.  CO,  C^DIZ.OaJC^ 


ufnMnrPEiii  i  <°  ^^^^  bassisos, 

if  imUklirUL  >  Bonn,  Man.,  md  see  >hu  jon  •iU  get. 


OUR  DIP  Needle  Compass  ii  guaranteed  the 
WWII  wii  best  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stanffer,  BachmanTille,  Pa. 


$25 


A  WFFK  GUABANTEED  Ladies  for  writing 
at  home.  Send  addressed  stamped  en- 
velope toMissEthel  A.  Spragne.SouthBend.Ind. 


RUBIES  STAMPS.  Best  mads.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habfek  Mrs.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


$300 


iknVBUTISE&a  BUSEAO,  68  BEOAS^T.  HKW  TOKS. 


FACTORY  PRICES  »to»? 

Only  10  per  cent.abore  cost.  Shipped  on  approTil.  30  pagf  c*ta- 
togue  £re«.  C&ICAtiU  SSWCIti  MACHI5E  C0.>  Chlesco,  UiUslai 


$1.22  BUYS  A  $30.00 

^I^^StOoI^me3?^5?^ScKn^mS^^fy«o  wwt  to  exunine  oae  coJ 
thil  ftd.  oat  ud  send  to  us.   &EABS,  &0£BCC£  *  CO.,  MinsupoUa,  Mina. 

DESIRING  HOMlu 
EMFLOYMENT. 

I  snch  as  mailing  circnlars,  ad- 
_■  dressing"  envelopes,  etc.,  will 
aiaJ£ei20a  week.  Work  steady.  Ko  CuTmsslBg.  Reply 
in  own  hajidwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
^Telope  to  Womao's  Co*OpermtlTe  Toilet  Co.  Soatfa  Bead.  Ud. 


LADIES 


IPRINTING  OFFICE  FREE 

AlftTO  foal  of  Ttp«  (QTerS  A)  vith  Holdn,  Imdalibla 
IdIc,  Pkd,  T«c«s«n.  aw.,  •cmpi<i«ic  Deki  <kM.  BNtliun 
Marker,  Cfcrd  PrinKr,  E«f  al^r  Prii«  50o.  8«odonlT 
25ct«.  for  16  pH^  pietnra  uid  liorj  p«pu  ooa  TMTUd 
rM»iTe»Utbaftb<)T«rKX]utdpoitp^   JL  P.  NASOU, 

'  fobuibtf,  la  cavsca  ax£sr,  hxit  tou  ain. 


HAVE  YOU 


I  had  one  of  these  rfn^  wmmnted  soUd 
I  gold?  Over  8000  girls  have  h&d  one  uul 
I  we  are  ready  to  glre  away  10,000  more, 

Fn  p  p  for  a  few  hoars  work  aiBong 
_  .  n  C  C   yoar  frienda.  Write  atones 

I.  M.  A6SOOIATION»  269  Bearborn  Bt.OUc«so,ni« 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanse!   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   Inxmiant  growth, 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Yontliful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  A;  hair  falling. 
yjc.and<l.t:o»t  Druggiita 


DO  YOU  SUFFER 
FROM  FILES? 

Writ«  to-daj  far  •nt  book  ' 

How  to  Cure  Piles," 
and  Testimoilials— FBBK. 

f  Btcon  Medicine  Co. .  Richmond,  Va.,  U.  S.  A.  I 


mOM  E  N 


Who  are  ill  should  read  DR.  BACKTS  COOK'S 
MEDICAL  TRUTHS  FOR  WOMEN. 
Sent  free  on  application.  Twenty  years  of  cures 
as  evidence.  732  Jackfon  BooleTard,  Chlcaeo.  UL 

ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

Should  take  TEILBSE  TABLETS  CReg.)  The  only 
safe  cure  for  Stoutness.   An  English  Countess  writes: 
Tour  Tablets  act  admirablj/.^'    Send  75  cents  to  The 
TEILENE  CO.,  134  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

M  rni  ue  reduced,  15  lbs. 

L  II  I  rwuno  a  month  ;  any  one 
r  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  rum      Mi38  il.Ainley.SuppIy.Ark., 

says.  "Host  43 lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  Xo 
starving. No  sickness. Particulars  (sealed) 
c.HALL  .£  CO.,B.,Boi  404,Si.Loris,Mo. 

New  and 
Complete 

AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

The  "Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly  900 pages.  NEWLY  ILI^VSTRATED.  The 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
I".  B.  DICKEESON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit.Micb. 
When  writing  mention  this  paper. 

TUC  DCCT  Dll  I  On  earth  for  Constipation,  Lirer  or 
InL  DloI  till  Kidnev  trouble,  Headache,  etc.,  is 
Hetrick's  Blood  and  Lirer  Pills.  By  mail  25  cents 
per  box.    Hetrick  Bros.,  Druggista,  Indiana,  Fa. 

CTTBED 

Ki^tftt borne  to  n»y 
cmi.  Ilhistr»ted 
book  with  hondredJ 
cTBUlTacuCo.tCUc«(o,Ill. 


Dr.  Chase's 


Receipt  Book 


RUPTURE 


RUPTURE 


PositiTe  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.  W.  S. 
Bice.  Box  F,  SmithTilU,  N.Y. 


U  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  OM 


Or.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


RUPTURE 

PERMANENTLY 

OR  NO 

PAY. 


CURED 


No  Pay  until  Cured. 

WE  «EFEI1  YOU  TO  4,000  PiTIEHI& 

NO  OPERATION. 
NO  DETENTION 

FROM  BUSINESS. 

  "  For  Circtilars  and  Bank  References, 

Bddrese  any  of  onr  offices. 

THE  O.  E.  MILLER  CO. 

Incorporated  Capital  &  Surplus,  $1,000,000 

OFFICES. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Masonic  Temple. 
DENVEK,  COLO..  Tabor  Opera  Block. 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  102  Michigan  Ave. 
DE3  MOINES.  lOW-iiL.  Iowa  Loan  &TruBt  Bldgi 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  Merrill  Bldg. 
fiUNNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  Guaranty  lioan  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
PORTLAND,  ORE,  Marquam  Opera  Elk. 
PHILADELPHU.  PA.,  Mntnal  Life  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  tlTAH,  Constitution  Bldg. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Fagin  Bldg. 
TOPEKA,  KAS..  Cor.  6th  &  Van  Buren  Stfl. 
BALTIMOBE,  MD.,  Equitable  Bid* 


RIGHT  AWAY 


Beliable  men  in  eT«ry . 
section  ot  America  to< 
keep  our  show  cards  j 
tacked  up  in  towns,  on  trees  and  fences  along:  pnblicT 
H    roads,  advertise  and  introduce  oar  poods.  Steady  worka 
■    in  vour  own  connty.    S7S  A  MOKTB.  SALAIYj 

IKS  WHEN  STARTED.  J  h.schaaf  a  CO.,  ciNCiNNATi.r  ' 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

THE  cape  is  decidedly  the  most 
popular  wrap.  Some  of  the 
new  capes  are  pretty  and  styl- 
ish, bat  many  oi  them  are 
simply  absurd .  The  latter  class 
have  enormous  butterfly  wings, 
scallops,  and  pointed  plaitings,  and  double 
ruchings,  ruffles  and  trimmed  collars  of 
various  sorts,  until  there  is  absolutely  more 
material  about  the  shoulders  than  in  aU 
the  rest  of  the  garment.  The  simpler 
models  are  cut  in  circular  shape,  with  a 
wedge-shaped  section  taken  out  of  the 
front,  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle  for  the  neck,  and  the  cape  is  ready 
for  trimming. 

A  handsome  imported  cape,  simple  but 
exceedingly  stylish,  was  made  of  tan-col- 
ored cloth,  lined  with  changeable  satin 
duchess  in  blue  and  ecru,  and  trimmed 
with  four  alternate  rows  of  gold  braid 
^  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  vnde,  and  tan- 
colored  braid,  not  over  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  wide.  A  smoothly-fitting  cape  collar, 
•lightly  pointed  front  and  back,  was  sim- 
ilarly trimmed,  and  the  standing  collar, 
made  slightly  flaring,  was  finished  in  the 
name  way  and  lined  with  the  satin.  The 
cape  ■was  closed  by  three  hooks  at  the  fi-ont. 

To  make  a  cape  of  the  sort  just  described, 
take  a  square  of  very  light-weight  cloth, 
lay  it  on  the  floor  and  fasten  the  exact 
middle  of  it  firmly  to  the  floor  by  means  of 
a  strong  pin.  Talce  a  piece  of  cord  that 
will  reach  from  the  edge  of  the  cloth  to  the 
middle  on  a  straight  line,  tie  one  end  of  it 
to  the  pin  and  the  other  end  to  a  piece  of 
chalk;  Hold  the  chalk  fii-mly  and  draw  a 
circular  line,  keeping  the  cord  perfectly 
taut,  and  cut  out  the  cape  by  the  line  thus 
drawn.  Divide  the  circumference  into 
eight  sections  so  that  the  fold  of  the  cloth 
shall  be  in  the  middle  of  two  of  them.  Cut 
'  out  one  of  these  umbrella-shaped  sections 
for  the  front,  and  that  will  leave  the  fold  in 
tiie  opposite  one  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  back. 

In  trimming  a  circular  cape  with  braid,  al- 
ways run  a  fine,  strong  silk  thread  through 
the  upper  edge  of  the  braid  and  draw 
it  in  just  enough  to  make  it  fit  smoothly 
to  the  shape  of  the  cape,  before  basting  it 
on.  The  cape  between  the  rows  may  be  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  or  the  width  of  the  braid. 
Graduated  braid  is  frequently  used  for 
trimming  caps,  and  the  same  rules  apply. 
Gircular  or  slightly  pointed  collars  are  used 
with  standing  collars  or  roUed-over  collars. 
If  the  cape  is  to  be  lined,  it  should  be 
done  after  all  the  trimming  is  on,  and  the 
Uning,  preferably  of  silk,  should  be  care- 
fully basted  in  and  hemmed  down  tailor 
fashion. 

NEATNESS  IS  NECESSARY  TO  PRETTINESS. 

Neatness  is  not  only  a  good  thing  for  a 
\  girl,  but  it  is  a  very  important  thing.  Girls 
\  all  wish  to  look  well,  and  it  is  expected  of 
'  them  to  look  pretty.  The  intricacies  of 
their  dress  and  the  variety  of  colors  worn 
make  it  imperative  there  be  no  appearance 
of  neglect.  The  want  of  a  hook  or  a  but- 
ton, the  drop  of  the  underskirt,  or  the 
soil  of  garment  or  skin  are  sufflcent  to  mar 
any  amount  of  native  prettiness.  The 
hund,  though  white  and  well  shaped,  is  re- 
pulsive if  it  is  not  immaculately  clean  and 
the  taper  fingers  finished  with  well-man- 
icured nails,  and  so  are  well-shaped  feet, 
even  in  Cinderella-proportioned  shoes,  or 
in  shoes  that  lack  buttons.  Fashion  de- 
crees, and  goodsense  endorses,  that  a  young 
woman  must  be  tidy  and  trim  in  her  dress, 
and  to  be  this,  neatness  is  the  first  require- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  a  part 
of  every  girl's  training  should  be  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  neatness,  and  that  this 
training  be  early  begun.  If  a  young 
woman's  education  in  this  particular  has 
been  neglected,  she  should  begin  at  once 
to  rectify  the  mistake  in  her  rearing.— 5ai- 
fimore  Herald. 


THE  ONLY  WOMAN  LAWYER  IN  JAPAN. 

Mme,  Tel  Sono  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  and  only  woman  lawyer  in 
Japan.  While  engaged  in  her  profession 
she  had  many  opportunities  of  discovering 
the  needs  of  her  countrywomen,  and  with 
a  view  to  founding  a  Christian  training 
school  for  women  in  her  native  town,  she 
spent  some  time  in  America  studying  the 
customs  of  the  country,  whose  women,  to 
her  mind,  were  on  an  equality  with  men. 
The  class  she  aims  to  help  is  the  highest  in 
Japan,  and  one  which  missionaries  cannot 
reach,  but  to  which  shehaa  admission  from 
her  rank. 


THE  BEGGARS  OF  MEXICO. 

Chief  among  the  many  puzzling  ques- 
tions with  which  my  childish  mind  whilod 
away  the  weai-y  half  hour  of  a  Sunday 
morning  sermon,  was  the  existence  of  beg- 
gars in  Bible. days.  I  pictured  Palestine  to 
myself  as  a  land  of  temples,  tombs  and 
gardens,  inhabited  by  beggars  and  Phar- 
isees. Born  and  reared  in  the  prosperous 
West,  poverty  such  as  the  scriptural  tales 
dimly  suggested  was  to  me  a  thing  as  vague 
as  the  hell  of  the  same  records,  a  fairy  tale 
far  more  unreal  than  the  sleeping-palace  or 
the  caves  of  Aladdin.  Now  the  puzzle  is 
solved ;  I  have  seen  poverty,  I  have  been  to 
Mexico,  I  understand  Palestine.  I  can  al- 
most believe  in  a  horned  Satan  and  fire 
and  brimstone. 

To  the  casual  observer  Mexican  poverty 
is  extremely  pictm-esque.  It  is  not  an 
imitation  of  respectability  such  as  the 
humblest  American  will  attempt,  but  it  is 
humanity  in  rags  and  nakedness,  too  often 
in  sores,  almost  always  in  dirt.  Begging 
is  a  trade,  the  occupation  in  the  arid  por- 
tion of  aU  the  poorer  population.  Beggars 
throng  the  railroad  stations  at  the  interior 
towns,  and  a  motley  array  it  is.  They  are 
of  all  sexes,  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind.  Babies  in  arms  holding  out  dirty 
little  hands  for  a  "centavo,"  old  women, 
young  women,  healthy  little  boys,  crippled 
grandfathers,  all  whining  to  the  same  tune 
in  their  mongrel  Spanish,  "For  the  love  of 
God,  Senorito,  give  me  a  cent." 

Give  them  cents!  I  poured  them  out 
upon  them.  Never  had  a  copper  seemed  of 
so  much  value.  I  luxuriated  in  their  de- 
light. I  bought  out  the  porter,  the  news- 
dealer and  the  conductor  to  satisfy  the 
want  that  never  could  be  satisfied;  for 
there  is  a  friendly  feeling  among  these  un- 
fortunates, and  when  they  find  one  who 
will  give,  they  spread  the  glad  tidings 
among  all  their  class,  and  indeed  I  sus- 
pected them  of  having  discovered  some 
peculiar  way  of  telegraphing  the  informa- 
tion to  the  next  station,  so  besieged  was  I 
for  charity.   Very  picturesque  were  they, 


seen  from  the  car  window  in  the  soft  gloom 
of  the  southern  night,  their  dark  eyes 
gleaming  like  stars  under  their  quaint  hat 
or  still  more  primitive  head-dress,  their 
white  teeth  glittering  as  the  mtisical 
Spanish  rippled  forth  in  compliments  cal- 
culated to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the 
senorita,  who«seemed  to  them  a  small-sized 
providence.  In  the  cruel  glare  of  the  sun, 
defects  became  evident,  and  one  saw  the 
coarseness  in  the  squalor  and  dirt,  still 
never  did  they  cease  to  be  poetic.  They 
harmonized  so  perfectly  with  the  back- 
ground of  cloudless  sky,  antique  buildings 
and  tropical  verditre.  There  was  a  beauty 
in  their  very  ugliness  which  was-a  plea  for 
their  existence;  and  in  remembering  the 
pleasantest  journey  of  my  life,  I  shall 
always  have  a  very  tender  recollection  of 
the  beggars  of  Mexico. 

I  met  some  few  stragglers  a,t  Saltillo, 
more  at  Catorco;  at  San  Luis  Potosi  they 
were  absent;  but  late  that  evening  at  a  ' 
place,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten, 
they  swarmed  in  families,  and  became  as 
excited  in  receiving  as  I  in  giving.  One 
girl  of  about  ten  years  amused  the  people 
in  the  sleeper,  who  had  come  to  the  plat- 
form to  see  the  fun,  by  crying  in  Spanish, 
her  hand  already  full  of  coppers,  "Child, 
child,  give  me  a  cent."  Even  when  the 
train  started  they  ran  along  by  its  side, 
talking  rapidly  in  a  jargon  of  mixed  Indian 
and  Spanish.  Still,  if  one  does  not  choose 
to  give,  these  people  will  not  prove  annoy- 
ing, as  they  seldom  ask  chai'ity  a  second 
time  where  they  have  seen  it  once  refused. 
Mexican  politeness  penetrates  even  to  the 
scum. — Edith  M.  Bay,  in  Lewis  &f  Di'ydeii's 
Railway  and  Marine  Gazette. 


AN  INVALID-ROOM. 

In  building  your  new  house,  an  isolated 
invalid-ehambershould  be  provided,  if  pos- 
sible; though  sickness  is  a  guest  im  bidden 
and  unwelcome,  provision  must  be  made 
for  his  appearance  sometimes.  The  sick- 
room should  have  an  outside  door,  and  be 
so  situated  that  it  can  be  cut  ofS  from  direct 


communication  with  other  parts  of  the 
house  when  fliere  is  danger  ot  contagion. 
It  should  be  remote  from  the  living-rooms, 
that  the  uoise.of  the  household  machinery 
may  not  disturb  the  ears  of  the  sensitive 
invalid.  A  hai-dwood  floor,  hard-finished 
walls,  and  plain,  simple  furniture  which 
can  be  easily  disinfected,  are  among  its 
necessary  adjuncts;  so  also  are  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  two  of  nature's 
best  disinfectants  and  curative  agents.— 
Good  Health. 

THUNDER  DOES  NOT  SOUR  MILK. 

Science  has  disproved  the  rural  belief  that 
thunder  sours  milk.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  souring  results  frbm  a  fungus  gi-owtli, 
and  that  this  fungus  is  peculiarly  fatal  to 
nursing  children.  Theold-tlmo  rural  belief 
was  that  the  concussion  from  thunder 
acted  mechanically  upon  the  milk,  and 
first  soured  and  then  solidified  it.  The 
theory  is  a  plausible  one,  easily  derived 
!  from  observing  one  set  of  facts  without  ■ 
knowing  about  the  existence  .of  others 
more  important  to  the  situation.  It  hap- 
pens that  milk  does  sour  during  or  just 
after  thunder-storms,  because  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  then  pi-evailing  are 
usually  of  a  kind  favorable  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  fungus  growth  that 
sours  milk. — Neiu  York  Sun, 

A  KITCHEN  "TROUSSEAU." 

A  kitchen  "trousseau"  is  sold  by  some 
dealers.  The  pieces  are  packed  in  a  trunk 
and  left  with  the  new  housekeeper.  One 
of  sixty-eight  pieces  consists  of  a  jelly- 
mold,  tea-pot,  coffee-biggin,  pepper-box, 
flour-dredge,  two  covered  saucepans,  pre- 
serve-kettle, wash-basin,  colander,  milk- 
pan  in  three  sizes,  pudding-pan,  gridiron, 
spout-strainer,  gravy-strainer,  biscuit-pans, 
scoop,  two-prong  fork,  paste-jagger,  cake- 
turner,  flat  skimmer,  ladle,  two  dippers,  ob- 
long pan,  fry-pan,  tea-tray,  crumb-pan  and 
brush,  dust-pan,  coal-shovel,  tea-kettle, 
dish-pan,  basting-spoons,  teaspoons,  table- 
spoons, forks,  cake-cutters,  pie-plates,,  six 
of  each,  and  a  flour-sieve.  The  list  is  com- 
plete, but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  one 
unnecessary  article. 
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structive, and  are  worth  ten  times 
the  annual  cost  of  the  paper. 

J,  W .  COLLETT, 
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I  have  received  the  Portfolio  of  Pho- 
tographs, and  will  say  they  excel  In 
beautv  and  excellence  any  Work  of  the 
kind  ;  have  ever  examined.  The  de- 
scriptions given  are  very  instructive. 
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\6  to  50  inches  high:  pickets  2}'2  and  cables  6-2 
inches  apart.   Best  yard  and  lawn  fence  made.  Sold 
bv  the  hardware  trade.   Write  for  circulars. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,   -  DE  KAXB,  IXL. 

COLUMBIA 

STEELWIND 
MILL 

Sew  m  Piineiple. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Pouerful  in  Operation. 
Contains  co-rered  Intenud  Gear. 
tToeqaaled  m  ihe  line  ot  PompiDE  Wind 
KilU,  We  solicit  the  closest  LnTrsTi^s- 
tion.Aiso  Colnjnbla  ^teel  Derrick*, 

 Iron  Turbine  Wtnil  Enelnes, 

_ Buck e-fe  Force  i  Lift  Pumpg, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pumpi,  Buckeye 
and  Glot>e  Lawn  Mowers, Iron  Fenc- 
  Ine,  Cre«tlBC.  Etc-  Write  f:r  circnlars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD; 0. 


All  Men  Equal  before 

the  law  and  "the  Page" 

A  millionaire  writes— "Perfect  in  every  partic- 
ular." An  extensive  breeder— "We  shall  build  Ui.. 
other."  A  laboring  man— "It  keeps  out  my  neigh- 
bors' hens."  A  lady— "Circulars  do  not  do  it  justice." 
A  ranchman— "The  cheapest,  reliable  hog  fence." 
A  B.  K.  President— "The  best  fence  we  have  ever 
used." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You  Sleep. 

STAHL'S 
EXCELSIOR 
FRUITDRIER 

Evaporates   Fruit  DAT 
and  racHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Address 
"WILLIAM  STAHL 
EVAPORATOB  COMP'Y, 
QinXCTi  ILL. 


Z>.P.  MAST  A.  CO 


DRILL. 

With  the  Celebrated  eioM  Disc 
Fertilizer  Dlstrlbator  and 
Entirely  Jfew  Foroe  Feed 
eraln  Feed.CtaalnGearin^ 
and  Ratefaet  Drive  Wheels. 

Our  Xew  Lifter  Bar  raises 
the  Hoes  easier  than  any 
otber  I.ever  ever  invented. 

Mew  Single  Shifter  Bar 
with  New  l.ever  for  stalftins 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 
-ilso  Manufacturers  of  BITCK- 
EXE  Biding  and  Walking  Cul- 
tivators, Broadcast  Seeders. 
Cider  Mill§  and  Hay  Rakes. 
Branch  Houses :  P.P.Kast 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  ; 
Mast,  Boford  A  Barwell 
Co.,  St-  Paol.  Mint.  Send 
for  catalogae  to  either  ol  the 
above  firms,  or  to 

.482  TO  500  RIVER  ST..  SPRINGFZEXOS,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


CATALOGUE 


FREE. 


FAIR 
GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


BUGGY 


-  $45.00 
X  $55.00 
S  $65.00 
"  $75.00 

BUT  of  the  Manufacturers.  SATB  Jliddle man's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  ejypenses.  Baeeies,  Phaetons,  Surreys.Wagons  and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  In  Cata- 
logue to  be  returned  to  us,  at  our  expense,  if  not  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ml  Vehicles  Warranted  for  two  years.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily 
ilention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


GREAT  SUCCHSS"  POTATO  DiettBII 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  So  lbs.,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the 
tubers  compact  and  ground 
comparatively  level.   It  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  igth  Century, 
We  guarantee  it  to  show  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  efficisncy,  sinipliciiy  and  ecano7iiy  of 
m,ny  Potato  Digger  in  iht  World,    "PrOof . 
of  tlie  pudding  is  in  the  eating"  and  we  ask 

Mention  this  paper 


ou  to  take  a  slice'*  of  ouis 

lefore  you  buy  any  other. 
\^  here  we  hare  no  agent,  we 
will  send  it  an  trials  if  good 
wference  is  sent.  Send  for  our  '92  en- 
dorsements and  fiill  particulars.  Give 
coimty  and  name  plainly,  BbTAIL 
Price  $12.00.  Address. 

D.Y.Hallock&Son. 


YORK,  PA. 


when  you  write 


CIDER 


Before  yon  bny  a 
Press,  write  the 
HYDK-iUI-IC 
PRESS  MFG. 
CO..  of  att.  eUead,  O., 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  par- 
poses,  also  ffeneral 

CIDEEIAim' Supplies. 


STECL 


NARROW  ANDlf  12 
WIDE  TIRES.U STYLES. 
Tnowo  TOUK  WHttus.  $25.Upt>jkBa, 

wniTE  FOP  CIRCULAHS. 
AND  SAV  WKAT  N'OU  NKCO- 

CLBSON  &i;0..TA!CAi«Tj>A. 


FREE 

ToZverr  Reader  of  Thia  Paper. 

No  Money  Required. 

Cat  tills  out  acd  sead  it  to  na 
wjiii  ye  ar  full  came  and  address 
and  we  will  send  yoo  this  ele- 
stem  wind  watch  for  ei- 
Amioat  iOD  ^nd  if  voa  tbint 
equal  to  any  $10.00 
watcli  pay  oor  sam- 
ple price,  $S.f!5,  and 
'■  express  charges, 
'  and  It  Is  yonrs. 
'e  send  wltb  the 
atch  oar  guar- 
antee that  yoa 
can  retom  It  at 
any  time  with- 
in one  year  if 
not  satisf 3C- 
tory^d  if  yoa 
iaellsii  we  will 
ETve  yoa  one 
free.  'W'rite 
at  once  as  we 
'shall  send  oat 
samples  for  60 
days  only. 
Address 

-THE- 

NUTIOHAL  MF6. 

IMPORTING  GO. 
334  Dearborn  St* 
ChicagOi  III. 


PrilTC  (SUrer  or 
liLll  I  u  stamps^ 
M^^MMH  pays  lor 
printing  vour  address 
boldly  on  gimimed 

faper  in  either  the 
IDIES  OR  SEmS  eiLT 
tost  OlRECTORt  I  T 
an  entire  jear. 
Thousands  of  hmis 
whose  addresses  we 
have  want  the  names 

  of  such  persons,  to 

each  of  whom  they  mail 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
pers, letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Free  as  samples.  Onr  Directory  patrons 
receive  bushels  and  oarrels  foil  of  mail  within  a 
vear,  each  parcel  with  their  boldlv  printed  address 
pasted  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lonery. 
5^0  blanks.  Evervone  receives  prizes  daily.  Yoo 
will  receive  biggest  mall  of  anyone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  presents 
vou  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  is  23c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directorv,  we  "will  make  the  price  10  eents. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  eents  you  can  receive 
dailv,more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  vear.  Rush  on  vour  address  pi..irsi.T  written. 

State  in  which  Directorv  vou  want  your  address  in- 
gerted,  Ladies  or  Gents.  lOc.  for  either.  20c.  for  both, 
CIXT  £I>6E  SIBECTOBX  CO., 
Department  Mo.  '.2,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE  TO 

SAVE  MONEY. 

Don't  spend  yottr  money  for  sometliing:  you  can 
get  Free  by  raising  a  cltib— a  very  small 
one— for  Karm  and  Fireside. 

%m  CHURN  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  6, 

Otier  sizes  in  proportion. 

We  want  thousands  of  clubs  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  A  good  churn  is  a  necessity  on  every  farm,  and 
we  will  give  away  the  famous  Buckeye  Churn  for  such 
small  clubs  that  every  farmer  who  does  not  have  some 
member  of  the  family  secure  one  will  lose 
money. 

The  Buckeye  Churns  are  the  best.  Ea.sy  to 
clean.  Varnished  in  natural  wood.  No  floats 
or  paddles.  Awarded  first  premium  at  every 

  state  and  county  fair  and  dairy  association 

where  exhibited,  because  it  makes  from  2  to  S  ounces  more  butter  per  gallon  of  cream 
than  any  paddle  or  dash  churn.  Has  no  iron  journals  that  work  in  the  cream  to 
make  black  and  greasy  streaks  in  the  butter.  It  will  salt,  wash  and  work  the  butter 
in  the  chum— saves  using  ladle  and  bowl.  It  has  an  open  vent,  allowing  the  continual 
escape  of  gas  without  stopping  to  pull  a  cork. 
We  guarantee  every  churu  to  be  perfectly  made,  new  and  shipped  right  from  factory. 
Premiam  Bfo.  192  holds  10  gallons,  churns  1  to  4  gallons.   Regular  list  price,  S6.00. 

eiven  for  a  club  of  6  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Preniinm  No.  103  holds  17  gallons,  churns  2  to  8  gallons.  Regular  list  price,  JS.0O. 

Given  for  a  clab  of  8  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Every  New  subscriber  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts  with  every 
yearly  subscription. 

RAISE  YOUR  CLUB  TO-DAY;  YOU  CAN   DO  IT.  YOU  CAN'T 
AFFORD  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 


Order  br  premlnm 

namber  and  address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,800  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
the  last  12  mouths  has  been 

250,879  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.   The  Eastern  edition  being 
125,400  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  125,400  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  Kore  Actual  Sub- 
scribers than  any  other  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 
OFFICES:   927  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Springfield,  Ohio. 


(urrerit  (^mmenl. 


THE  deputy  tax-collector  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  California,  sent  us 
the  following  letter  on  the  subject  of 
taxation : 

I  see  you  are  catching  onto  some  new  scheme 
to  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation.  I  have 
not  seen  a  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Ohio  constitution,  but  if  you  adopt  an 
amendment  by  which  land-owners  will  be  re- 
lieved from  paying  seven  eighths  of  the  taxes, 
as  they  now  do,  a  great  blessing  will  be  con- 
ferred on  the  people  of  your  great  common- 
wealth. 

Having  resided  in  Iowa  over  thirty  years, 
four  years  of  which  time  I  was  county  treas- 
urer of  Floyd  county,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
entire  revenue  system  of  that  state.  I  am 
now,  and  always  was,  of  the  opinion  that 
Iowa  was  very  near  to  the  Henry  George 
system,  the  adoption  of  which  would  not  be 
noticed  by  either  the  faioney-loaner  or  the 
agriculturist,  as  the  former  escapes  largely 
from  his  proportion,  while  the  latter  has  from 
t\ie  first  paid  far  in  excess  of  his  share  of  taxes. 

In  this  fair  land  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers 
equity  more  nearly  prevails.  The  money- 
loaners,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  very  poor  mem- 
ories when  the  assessor  is  taking  a  list  of  their 
possessions,  are  assisted  by  the  assessors. 
The  assessor  is  furnished  with  an  abstract  of 
all  mortgages  recorded  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  as  he  makes  up  the  tax  roll,  he  assesses 
John  Smith  with  his  land  or  lots  at  their 
assessed  value,  which,  say,  is  S5,000.  The  as- 
sessor then  turns  to  John  Smith  and  finds  he 
owes  34,500  on  his  property,  secured  by  mort- 
gage to  J.  Moneyloaner,  Esq.  The  tax  rate  is 
levied  on  Mr.  Smith's  property  for  $300,  and 
Mr.  J.  Moneyloaner  pays  on  his  mortgage 
interest  of  $4,500.  I  ask,  is  there  anything 
wrong  in  this  principle?  If  the  mortgagor 
loses  his  property,  then  he  has  only  paid  on 
his  interest  in  equity,  and  the  mortgagee  has 
paid  on  his  equitable  interest. 

This  system,  if  adopted,  would  certainly  re- 
lieve the  land-owner  from  paying  on  an 
interest  he  only  owned  contingently.  If  every 
man  who  owns  property,  either  personal  or 
real,  throughout  the  United  States,  should 
render  a  true  statement  of  it  to  the  assessor,  I 
will  guarantee  the  land  and  lot  owner  would 
pay  not  to  exceed  half  the  sum  he  now  pays. 
To  illustrate,  the  German  Savings  and  Loan 
Society,  of  San  Francisco,  paid  into  the  tax- 
collector's  office  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
for  state  and  county  taxes,  517,600.  It  also  paid 
into  our  municipal  corporation  85,400.  Have 
you  a  concern  that  gives  in  assessable  monies 
and  credits,  sufficient  so  they  pay  82.3,000  tax  on 
property  it  owns  jointly  with  the  farmers 
and  merchants?  This  is  only  one  instance. 
I  could  name  many  more  that  pay  from 
81,000  to  812,000  taxes  Into  our  county  treasury, 
that  would  not  pay  a  cent  If  they  had  the 
same  amount  loaned  out  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  conscientious  money-loaner  should  by 
all  means  support  such  a  measure,  because  he, 
like  the  land-owner,  by  reason  of  his  forgetful 
neighbor,  has  to  pay  more  than  his  propor- 
tion. I  often  think  of  what  a  taxpayer  said 
to  me  a  few  days  since  when  paying  on  his 
mortgages.  It  was,  "Damn  this  mortgage 
law ;  a  defective  memory  don't  count  against 
it." 


Let  me  say  that  if  Ohio  has  an  amendment 
before  Tier  people  that  will  correct  the  abuses 
so  many  years  endured,  let  every  fair-minded 
man  cast  his' vote  for  its  adoption,  and  then 
let  every  state  in  this  grand  old  Union  follow 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  burden  of  double  taxation  rests  on 
every  holder  of  mortgaged  property  in 
Ohio.  In  the  foregoing  is  clearly  described 
the  working  of  the  California  law  by  which 
this  double  taxation  is  avoided.  It  is  one 
method  by  which  this  can  be  done. 

In  exact  equity  each  should  pay  tax  on 
property  actually  his  own.  The  California 
mortgagee  does  not  pay  a  double  tax,  but 
he  may,  indirectly  through  a  higher  i-ate 
of  interest,  be  really  paying  all  the  tax  on 
the  property  he  holds.  Possibly  the  law 
goes  as  far  toward  equity  as  a  law  can  go 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  great  gain 
to  borrowers  to  be  relieved  from  unjust 
double  taxation.  Until  some  such  amend- 
ment as  proposed  is  adopted.  Ohio  mort- 
gagees must  struggle  along  under  unjust 
tax  laws.  Ohio  voters  have  an  opportunity 
next  fall  for  correcting  a  long-endured 
wong. 

'y-T  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  predict  future 
I  prices  of  any  farm  crop,  or  to  advise 
~T"  producers  to  sell  or  hold.  But  at  this 
time  it  appears  almost  certain  that  wheat 
cannot  fall  lower,  and  that  it  will  advance 
in  price.  The  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agrieul- 
titre  says  that  the  best  authorities  agree 
that  the  world's  wheat  crop  this  year 
will  be  short  at  least  100,000,000  bushels. 
The  American  crop  for  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  about  383,000,000  bitshels,  which, 
with  the  surplus  carried  over  from  last 
year,  will  make  less  than  450,000,0(X)  bush- 
els. About  370,000,000  bushels  will  be  re- 
quired at  home,  leaving  less  than  80,000,000 
bushels  for  export. 

In  view  of  this  the  Journal  does  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  the  time  has  come  when 
American  farmers  should  not  sell  a  bushel 
of  wheat  at  present  prices,  especially  since 
it  is  worth  more  to  feed  it  to  stock. 


From  the  crop  report  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  Brad-street^. s  calculates  that 
there  will  be  available  for  export,  from 
July  1,  1893,  to  June  30,  1894,  only  100,000,- 
000  bushels  or  less.  And  it  says  that  the 
meaning  of  such  a  limited  supply  for  ex- 
port may  be  the  better  appreciated  when 
it  is  recalled  that  we  exported  about  190,- 
000,000  bushels  last  year  and  225,000,000  the 
preceding  year.  But  it  also  says  that  it 
may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  successful 
contravention  that  if  the  grain  trade  either 
here  or  abroad  put  any  faith  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  is  to  have  only 
100,000,000  bushels  or  less  of  wheat  to  ex- 
port this  year,  wheat  would  sell  for  future 
delivery  fifty  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
it  does. 

Taking  into  account  the  admitted  under- 
estimates of  the  wheat  crops  of  1891  and 
1892,  Brad-slreel's  claims  that  the  total  in- 
dicated domestic  wheat  crop  year  will  not 
fall  far  short  of  450,000,OfKJ  bushels,  and  that 
the  probable  total  wheat  available  for  ex- 
port this  cereal  year  is  fully  150,000,000 
bushels,  or  more  than  we  have  shipped 
abroad  in  a  like  period,  with  three  excep- 
tions. 


To  these  two  ^-iews  of  the  wheat  sit- 
uation we  believe  it  safe  to  add  that  present 
low  prices  are  partly  due  to  the  unsettled 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  that 
there  is  a  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of 
producers  not  to  accept  current  prices,  and 
that  much  better  prices  may  reasonably  be 
expected  before  the  crop  year  ends. 


KR.  Jens  Neilsen,  the  inventor  o 
the  Alexandra  cream-separator, 
has  on  exhibition  at  the  world's 
fair  a  new  milking-machine  that  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  imple- 
ments used  in  the  dairy.  It  is  shown  to 
dairymen  on  its  merits,  as  practical  tests 
are  given  every  day.  The  machine  does 
not  make  use  of  milking-tubes  or  any 
suction  apparatus,  but  is  constructed  on 
an  entirely  different  principle.  The  oper- 
ation of  the  machine  is  described  by  the 
inventor  as  follows : 

"In  this  machine,  all  f  om-  teats  are  milked 
simultaneously  by  two  pairs  of  elastic  and 
feathering  roller  segments,  having  rocking, 
approaching  and  receding  movements. 
The  teats  are  squeezed  from  the  upper 
ends,  or  roots,  down  to  the  bottom.  When 
one  pair  of  the  rocking  segments  approach 
each  other,  squeezing  the  two  teats  on  the 
right  side  of  the  udder,  the  other  pair  of 
segments,  on  the  left  side,  recede  from 
each  other,  and  vice  versa.  The  Operator 
turns  a  handle,  situated  an  arm's  length 
from  the  right  side  of  the  cow,  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  shaft  by  a  flat  link 
chain.  The  machine '  rests  in  a  self- 
adjusting  frame,  suspended  on  the  cow, 
and  is  not  affected  by  any  movements  the 
cow  may  make  during  the  milking.  The 
machine  is  put  in  place  in  a  few  seconds 
and  removed  simply  by  a  turn  of  the  hand. 
The  milk  flows  through  a  funnel  into  the 
milk-can,  and  the  operator  is  thus  able  to 
see  when  the  cow  is  milked  clean ;  that  is, 
when  no  more  milk  flows." 


on  that  day,  of)ened  the  gates  on  Sunday. 
Their  exjieriment  demonstrated  that  the 
people  are  decidedly  opposed  to  a  Sunday 
exposition,  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  day 
of  rest  from  ordinary  labor.  The  Sunday 
attendance,  never  nearly  so  large  as  an- 
ticipated by  the  directory,  dwindled  from 
week  to  ^veek  until  there  were  only  about 
three  visitors  to  each  laborer  or  attendant 
employed  on  the  grounds. 

Sunday  opening  tuxued  out  to  be  a 
financial  failure.  Almost  unanimously 
the  directory  then  decided  to  keep  the 
gates  of  the  fair  closed  on  Sunday.  This 
action  has  called  forth  the  approval  of  the 
people.  Public  opinion  is  now  unanimous 
in  desire  and  determination  to  make  the 
weekly  attendance  so  large  that  the  expo- 
sition may  be  as  great  a  financial  success  as 
it  is  in  every  other  respect.  As  to  the  ex- 
position itself,  it  is  indescribably  great. - 
Go  and  see  it  if  you  possibly  can. 


THE  department  of  agriculture,  in  the 
July  crop  report,  states  that  it  has 
received  many  requests — some  di- 
rect, some  through  our  consuls  abroad,  and 
some  through  foreign  legations  in  Wash- 
ington— for  information  in  regard  to  this 
year's  forage  crops  in  the  United  States. 
These  communications  refer  to  the  great 
shortage  of  hay  and  forage  crops  in  Em-ope, 
especially  in  France,  and  give  evidence 
that  there  will  be  a  very  large  foreign  de- 
mand at  good  prices  for  baled  hay.  It  also 
states  that  hay  is  selling  in  England  at 
from  §45  to  §50  a  ton.  In  France  there  is 
such  a  scarcity  of  hay  and  forage  crops  that 
many  cattle  have  had  to  be  slaughtered, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  there  will  soon 
be  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  Amer- 
ican meats  in  addition  to  the  present 
demand  for  American  hay. 

The  American  hay  crop  suitable  for  bal- 
ing and  export  is  not  an  unusually  great 
one,  but  a  large  part  of  it  can  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose.  Every  year  an 
immense  amount  of  forage  goes  to  waste 
in  this  country.  Good,  bright  corn  fodder 
is  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  Let 
it  be  saved  and  substituted  for  the  grades 
of  hay  suitable  for  export.  New  England 
farmers  traveling  westward  express  amaze- 
ment at  the  enormous  waste  of  our  coarser 
but  good  forage  crops.  Let  them  be  saved, 
and  let  the  export  hay  bring  back  some  of 
that  gold  we  sent  abroad  a  few  months 
ago.   .  ^  »  

JT  appears,  after  all ,  that  Congress  under- 
stood public  opinion  on  the  Sunday 
opening  question  better  than  the  local 
directory  of  the  world's  fair.  Congress, 
heeding  the  thousands  of  petitions  pre- 
sented to  it,  made  the  appropriation  of  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  Columbian 
exposition  on  condition  that  it  should  not 
be  opened  on  Sunday.  The  local  directory, 
assuming  that  the  gate  receipts  would  be 
largely  increased  by  an  enormous  atten- 
dance of  workingmen  with  their  families 


yf\  NE  year  ago  a  tlirifty  Ohio  farmer 
4     F  told  us  he  was  realizing  a  dollar  a 

^Jh  bushel  for  his  rye  by  converting  it 
into  pork.  There  was  no  guesswork  about 
his  statement.  The  hogs  were  sold  on 
contract,  and  every  week  the  scales  told 
how  many  pounds  of  pork  were  made  from 
the  rye  fed. 

It  is  reported  that  farmers  in  the  North- 
west are  now  feeding  their  wheat  to  their 
hogs,  and  expect  to  realize  twicr  'ts  market . 
value  as  grain.  They  are  fortur.'.i.e  m 
having  the  hogs  to  feed  it  to.  Many  of  the 
farmers  with  fifty-cent  wheat  on  hand  are 
without  the  hogs  this  year  and  cannot 
follow  the  plan. 

As  to  the  value  of  wheat  as  stock  food 
there  is  no  doubt.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances— that  is,  with  thrifty  hogs  from 
clover  or  good  pasture — a  bushel  of  wheat 
will  make  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of 
pork.  The  best  English  authorities  con- 
sider wheat  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
foods  for  fattening  sheep.  For  feeding 
young,  gi'owing  animals  it  is  worth  much 
more  than  corn.  And  when-  fed  with  care 
wheat  is  a  most  excellent  food  for  work- 
horses. Farmers  who  have  fifty-cent 
wheat  which  they  cannot  hold  for  better 
prices  should  not  hesitate  about  feeding  it 
to  stock.  There  is  no  better  gi-ain  grown 
for  that  purpose.      _  ^  / 

*-p4  HE  process  of  aerating  milk  is  being 
I     introduced  to  general  use  through  a 

~t"  new  line  of  dairy  apparatus.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  aerators  on  the  market, 
but  the  principle  on  which  they  work  is 
the  same. 

The  milk,  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow, 
is  made  to  flow  in  a  thin,  wide  stream  over 
a  series  of  horizontal  tubes,  through  which 
cold  water  is  circulating.  The  sudden  cool- 
ing of  the  fresh,  warm  milk  to  about  forty- 
five  degrees  temperature  so  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bacteria  which  causes  the 
souring  of  milk,  that  it  keeps  perfectly 
sweet  for  one  or  two  days  longer  than  it 
does  when  handled  by  the  usual  methods. 

From  tests  made  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  aerator  will  be  of  any  use  to  the  butter- 
makers,  but  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
dairyman  who  sells  fresh  milk  for  house- 
hold use,  whether  he  retails  it  himself,  or 
ships  it  to  city  dealers. 


*pr-  N  enterprising  firm  engaged  in  the 
*/  \  building  of  improved  portable 
^  greenhouses,  also  makes  a  business 
of  furnishing  them  ^^-ith  special  collections 
of  suitable  plants.  To  the  patron  giving 
an  oi-der,  they  can  turn  over  a  practical 
greenhouse  furnished  with  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  choice  plants. 
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POTATOES— HOW  TO  GROW  AND  HANDLE  A 
CROP. 

THE  general  interest  that  is  man- 
ifested by  farmers  in  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  potatoes  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  -n-hile  the  average  value  of 
an  acre  of  com  in  the  United 
States  during  the  decade  ending  with  1889 
was  -59.47,  and  that  of  wheat  was  -89.95,  the 
average  value  of  potatoes  was  S38.-34.  Aver- 
ages are  always  low,  and  just  as  nearly  all 
good  farmers  obtain  double  the  average 
receipts  from  an  acre  of  com,  so  do  our 
successful  growers  often  secure  double 
and  even  treble  the  average  receipts  from 
an  acre  of  potatoes.  Such  receipts  are  an 
inspiration  in  an  era  of  small  profits  from 
the  farm,  and  while  we  find  men  every- 
where beginning  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
crop,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that 
the  national  acreage  remains  so  small. 

Several  things  conspire  to  prevent  ex- 
ces.sive  overproduction  of  potatoes.  (1) 
Soil.  Unlike  wheat,  com  and  grass,  pota- 
toes will  not  thrive  in  three  fourths  of  the 
tilled  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  prob- 
ably could  not  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
profitable  production  in  nine  tenths  of  the 
area,  even  if  all  else  were  favorable.  (2> 
Climate.  Coolness  and  moisture  are  essen- 
tials. The  potato  comes  into  its  fullest 
development  only  in  northem  latitudes. 
(3)  Marketing  facilities.  The  crop  is  bulky 
and  weighty,  and  drawing  in  wagons  any 
great  distance  is  out  of  the  question. 
However,  the  rapid  extension  of  transpor- 
tation lines  is  developing  new  territory 
fast.  (4)  A  prevalent  feeling  among  those 
who  are  unused  to  the  crop  that  the  work 
of  harvesting  and  marketing  is  too  great 
to  be  undertaken.  As  I  grow  from  1,500  to 
3,000  bushels  a  year,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  that  this  last  hindrance  to  under- 
taking the  growing  of  potatoes  is  not  a 
valid  one. 

It  is  true  that  the  soil,  climate  and  mar- 
keting facilities  should  be  good.  A  rich, 
sandy  loam  is  the  best,  although  good 
yields  may  be  gotten  oflf  some  soils  that 
are  deficient  in  sand.  1  have  grown  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  on  land  that  had  a  far  too 
great  per  cent  of  clay  in  it  to  make  it  a 
typical  potato  soil.  In  such  cases  much 
depends  upon  the  treatment  of  the  land 
and  the  mode  of  culture.  As  loose  soils, 
when  fertile,  do  not  require  any  special 
tillage  if  they  be  moist  enough  for  this 
crop,  I  will  speak  of  the  mode  of  handling 
more  compact  land,  with  which  the  major- 
ity have  to  deal. 

A  heavy  clover  sod  is  always  supposed 
to  give  an  ideal  seed-bed  for  potatoes,  and 
it  is  good;  still,  if  the  ground  is  heavily 
manured  while  in  clover  so  that  the  store 
of  fertility  is  sufficiently  great,  a  compact 


soil  will  be  in  better  shape  for  potatoes  if  a 
crop  of  corn  be  taken  off  the  clover  sod 
and  the  potatoes  grown  the  next  year. 
The  ground  is  rendered  looser,  the  sod  is 
more  perfectly  rotted,  and  the  tubers  will 
be  smoother  and  finer.  But  this  rotation  I 
can  recommend  only  when  the  soil  is  made 
very  rich.  Otherwise  I  would  trust  the 
first  year  after  clover. 

As  to  the  depth  of  plowing  there  is  no 
fixed  rule.   Much  depends  upon  the  soil. 
In  compact,  clayey  loams  I  do  not  want 
the  sod  tua-ned  much  deeper  than  I  can 
i  pulverize.     For  this  work  the  disk  or 
cutaway  harrow  is  the  best  implement  of 
:  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  Thorough 
'  pulverization  is  needed  to  insure  an  even 
stand  and  get  a  rapid  gro'wth  when  the 
plants  are  young. 

I  use  large  potatoes  almost  exclusively 
for  seed,  and  two  reasons  are  sufficient. 
(1)  The  large  potato  gives  more  substance 
in  each  cutting  to  feed  the  one,  two  or 
three  eyes  in  it.  (2)  The  small  potatoes, 
while  many  are  vigorous,  and  small  only 
because  they  set  late,  contain  all  the  rants 
in  the  crop.  I  have  watched  the  digging 
closely,  and  often  find  a  hill  that  contains 
only  "seconds"  in  size — a  lot  of  dwarfs  or 
runts.  These  falling  into  the  class  of 
"seconds"  increase  the  percentage  of  "run- 
out" stock  at  an  alarming  rate.  Withal,  I 
have  gotten  most  satisfactory  yields  fi-om 
"seconds,"  and  it  is  often  true  that  the  vi- 
tality of  the  stock  is  very  slightly  impaired 
for  years.  My  one  serious  objection  to 
large  potatoes  for  seed  is  that  when  cut 
and  placed  in  the  ground  there  is  always 
danger  of  rot.  Excessive  rains  followed  by 
a  hot  sun  may  reduce  the  chances  for  a 
crop  heavily.  But  everything  considered, 
I  prefer  large  potatoes  for  seed  in  all  tile- 
drained  land. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  hand 
planting  in  marks  made  by  a  narrow  and 
deep-running  shovel  is  safer  than  machine 
planting  in  all  compact  soils.  There  is 
better  drainage  for  the  seed  pieces  and  less 
injury  to  them.  In  dry  and  loose  land  the 
planter  is  a  success.  By  either  method  the 
work  is  not  costly.  One  man  marking  out, 
three  dropping,  and  one  covering  with  a 
two-horse  cultivator  can  plant  four  acres  a 
day  easily ;  or  one  man  with  a  planter  can 
do  the  same  work. 

Careful,  deep  and  close  tillage  should  be 
given  when  the  plants  show  above  ground. 
If  beating  rains  come  this  should  be  re- 
peated before  the  plants  are  four  inches 
high.  Then  the  cultivation  should  be 
shallow.  Any  light-running  implement 
with  several  teeth  or  shovels  to  break  the 
crust  after  rains,  making  a  mulch  of  two 
inches  of  earth,  is  all  that  is  needed.  Until 
the  vines  entu-ely  fill  the  middles  I  break 
the  crust  after  every  rain,  and  keep  the 
hills  clean  of  weeds.  Everything  possible 
is  done  to  retain  moisture.  Two  men  with 
cultivators  can  run  through  twenty  acres 
within  two  days  after  the  ground  dries, 
and  this  is  sufficiently  soon.  For  this 
work  when  the  plants  nearly  fill  the  row, 
one-horse  cultivators  of  perfect  construc- 
tion are  on  the  market  at  a  small  price. 

The  harvesting  and  marketing  can  be 
done  cheaply  only  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  business.  When  handling  pota- 
toes the  eye  must  be  quick  and  the  fingers 
nimble.  Having  grown  tens  of  thousands 
of  bushels  I  confess  to  a  liking  for  this 
work  that  scares  so  many  would-be 
growers.  Where  labor  is  plenty  and  the 
men  are  skilled,  potatoes  may  be  dug  with 
hoes  or  forks,  sorted  or  drawn  a  mUe  to 
the  cars  for  five  cents  a  bushel — this,  pro- 
vided the  yield  be  good.  Some  of  the 
cheap  diggers  on  the  market  do  fair  work ; 
then  there  are  expensive  diggers  that  do 
rapid  and  perfect  w  ork,  throwing  out  four 
acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  If  the  digging  is 
not  done  until  the  vines  are  dead  and  the 
stems  rotted  oflf  the  tubers,  and  if  the  crop 
be  smooth  and  large,  a  man  should  fill 
seventy -five  bushel  boxes  a  day  with  mar- 
ketable tubers. 

Too  little  care  is  often  used  in  preparing 
potatoes  for  market.  All  stems  and 
"second-growth"  should  be  removed,  and 
absolutely  no  litter  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  them.  Appearance  is  the  chief  factor  in 
effecting  a  sale.  All  the  "seconds"  and 
feeding  potatoes  must  be  left  out,  as  they 
ruin  the  sale  of  the  others.  It  is  folly  to 
pay  fi-eight  upon  them  when  they  cause  a 
crop  to  sell  for  less  than  the  marketable 
potatoes  would  bring  alone.  Rough,  scabby 
or  small  potatoes  are  not  wanted  in  city 
markets,  and  consumers  cannot  be  made  to 
buy  lots  containing  them  only  by  sacri- 
ficing much  in  price. 

The  shrinkagfe  in  weight  of  potatoes 
when  stored  is  very  heavy,  and  storing  is 


usually  disappointing  for  this  reason.  The 
first  heavy  shrinkage  comes  within  a  few 
weeks  after  digging;  the  next  when 
sprouting  begins  in  the  late  winter, 
but  there  is  continuous  shrinkage  between 
these  times.  I  have  carefully  tested  the 
matter,  and  find  that  potatoes  stored  late 
in  the  fall,  and  many  weeks  after  dig- 
ging, will  lose  several  per  cent  in  weight 
before  any  sprouting  begins  or  any  hand- 
ling is  necessary.  For  shrinkage  from 
fall  until  the  first  of  May  I  allow  20  per 
cent,  expecting  this  to  cover  the  few  that 
rot.  Unless  one  is  accustomed  to  the  care 
of  potatoes  in  the  winter  it  is  always  a  good 
rule  to  sell  early.  Full  weight  and  small 
charge  for  marketing  help  to  make  a  low 
price  profitable. 

All  mention  of  varieties,  fertilizing  and 
many  minor  points  must  be  omitted  at 
this  time,  but  before  another  planting 
season  comes  I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  these  points. 

Davtd. 

WHAT  THE  BULLETINS  AND  PAMPHLETS 
SUGGEST. 

DocTOEES-G  -AjTor A T.s.— Bulletin  Ifo.  43  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
Alabama  (Auburn,  .Alabama),  contains  a 
treatise  on  "Eye  Diseases  of  Bomestic  An- 
imals," especially  of  the  horse  and  mule. 
It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  horse 
and  mule  owners.  The  treatise  is  written 
in  language  well  calculated  to  be  under- 
I  stood  by  the  layman,  and  the  text  made 
still  plainer,  where  thought  desirable,  by 
diagrams  and  illustrations.  It  cannot  be 
my  purpose  to  go  into  or  quote  the  details 
of  eye  diseases,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention, 
in  a  general  way,  to  the  matter  of  "doctor- 
ing" animals  as  a  sore  spot  in  average  farm 
life.  Usually  it  is  connected  with  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  prejudice  and  lack  of 
common  sense,  and  often  of  cruelty.  With 
all  the  boasted  progress  and  advancement 
in  medical  science,  with  all  the  skill  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
primary  causes  of  human  diseases  and 
their  treatment,  we  have  to  deplore  the 
inefficiency  of  practical  application.  The 
whole  field  of  human  disease  is  too  wide 
that  any  one  person  could  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  inch  of  gi-ound,  con- 
sequently the  average  practitioner  has  to 
feel  his  way,  more  or  less,  in  the  dark, 
trying  one  thing  and  then  another,  and 
oft€n  doing  more  hai-m  than  good.  If  this 
is  the  case  even  when  the  patient  can  talk, 
and  tell  of  his  aches  and  pains  and  thus 
aid  the  physician  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
the  disease,  we  must  expect  even  greater 
ignorance  concerning  diseases  and  their 
treatment  when  the  patient  is  a  dumb 
animal. 

Yes,  doctoring  animals  is  a  difficult  and 
often  an  improfitable  thing.  Some  time 
ago  some  Dorset-Homed  sheep  were 
affected  in  a  peculiar  manner,  breaking  out 
in  great  sores  over  the  body,  especially  on 
the  back.  They  refused  to  eat,  gradually 
ran  down,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
of  recovery,  finally  died.  I  tried  my  best 
to  find  out  what  ailed  them,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  All  the  consolation  I  got  from  ex- 
perienced sheepmen  was,  "Sheep  ai-e  hard 
to  doctor."  When  you  have  to  go  it 
blindly  in  such  matters,  trying  this  and 
that  remedy,  hit  or  miss,  you  are  far  more 
likely  to  miss  it,  and  thereby  do  damage, 
than  to  hit  it.  The  farmer  is  at  another 
disadvantage.  Good  veterinary  surgeons 
are  scarce,  and  their  services  come  high. 
Poor  ones  are  more  plentiful,  but  they 
charge  a  good  deal  for  telling  what  they 
don't  know,  and  for  giving  medicines  that 
may  do  good  and  are  more  likely  to  do 
harm.  Often  the  owner  of  a  sick  animal 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  alterna- 
tive to  let  the  animal  alone  and  let  nature 
do  the  doctoring,  or  employ  a  surgeon  at  a 
big  expense  and  lose  the  animal  in  the  bar- 
gain. Usually  an  intelligent  person  can  do 
as  weU  by  consulting  and  studying  good 
modem  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals,  and  be  guided  by  their  instruc- 
tions, than  by  calling  on  the  ordinary 
so-caUed  veterinary  surgeon  foimd  in  small 
country  towns.  "UTien  it  comes  to  surgi- 
cal operations,  however,  I  am  opposed  to 
home  treatment.  Don't  be  too  free  with 
the  knife  on  a  dumb  brute.  When  oper- 
ations are  needed,  by  all  means  employ  a 
good  specialist,  unless  the  case  is  one  like 
bloat  in  cattle,  which  requires  prompt 
action.  In  ordinary  diseases,  however,  the 
farmer  has  one  chance  too  good  to  be  neg- 
lected. Almost  everyone  of  our  leading 
agricultural  papers  now  employ  a  surgeon 
of  high  standing  for  the  benefit  of  its  sub- 
scribers. You  can  make  a  statement  of 
the  case  and  send  it  to  him.  The  inclosure 
of  a  small  fee  (usually  $1),  insures  a  prompt 


reply  by  mall.  If  yon  vrill  wait,  however, 
tmtil  the  reply  can  be  printed  in  one  of 
the  next  issues  of  the  paper  the  informa- 
tion will  not  cost  you  a  cent  except  postage 
on  the  letter.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
feature  of  agricultural  papers  that  alone 
should  induce  every  owner  of  farm  stock 
to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  them.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  no  stock  owner 
should  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  of  animal  diseases 
so  freely  distributed  by  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  department  at  Washington. 

A  plan  still  better,  however,  than  niak- 
ing  preparations  to  "doctor"  animals,  is  to 
give  them  healthy  surroundings  and 
wholesome  food,  and  thus  prevent  disease 
attacks.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
the  bulletin  in  question : 

"  The  drainage,  ventilation  and  light  in 
most  bams  are  sadly  neglected,  and  gener- 
ally very  defective.  The  barn  is  usually 
resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  stalls  are 
filled  with  clay,  which  becomes  saturated 
with  urine.  The  clay  allows  very  little 
moisture  to  pass  through  it;  the  urine 
which  falls  upon  it,  and  with  which  it  be- 
comes saturated,  passes  ofi"  mainly  by 
evaporation.  With  little  ventilation  or 
drainage  below  it  the  clay  rarely  becomes 
dry  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  stall  is  sat- 
urated with  unhealthy  gases  (ammom'a, 
etc.)  from  the  fermenting  urine  and  decom- 
posing organic!  matter  of  the  feces.  Such 
unhealthy  conditions  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  following  the  methods  usually 
adopted  in  building  houses  in  this  climate. 
The  floor  of  the  bam  should  be  from  twQ 
to  three  feet  above  the  ground.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  making  the  brick  or 
stone  pillars  for  underpinning  the  re- 
quired height  and  using  strong  plank  two 
inches  thick  for  flooring.  Latticework 
between  the  outside  pillars  will  permit 
free  circulation  of  air  under  the  bam  and 
prevent  the  use  of  the  basement  for  a  dog- 
house, pig-pen,  or  as  a  place  for  fowls. 
This  will  give  good,  cheap  drainage  below, 
with  excellent  under-ventilation.  The, 
ventilation  of  the  box-stall  (the  best  and 
healthiest  kind  of  stall)  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  hot  and  light  air  may^ 
escape  through  an  opening  or  a  series  of 
openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  outer 
wall.  Similar  openings  should  be  located- 
in  the  outer  wall,  near  the  floor,  to  allow: 
the  heavy  gases  (carbonic-acid  gas  exhaled 
by  the  lungs,  etc.)  to  escape.  Besides  thes^ 
openings,  lattice  box-stall  doors  and  latticej 
outer  hall  doors  and  windows  should  always 
be  in .  use  for  summer  ventilation.  There 
may  be  objections  to  standing  a  horse  on  a 
plank  floor,  but  these  may  be  overcome  by 
bedding  or  littering  the  box-stall,  by  occa- 
sionally soakingthe  feet  in  water,andwhen 
nearly  dry,  oiling  them  with  an  ointment 
made  of  one  part  of  pine-tar  to  eight  or 
ten  parts  of  lard  or  cotton-seed  oil.  The 
light  should  enter  from  behind  or  from« 
both  sides  of  the  animal,  and  be  so 
ranged  and  of  sufficient  quantity  to  enable 
the  horse  to  see  distinctly  in  all  parts  of 
the  staU." 

Horse  owners  often  surround  their  an- 
imals with  all  sorts  of  unwholesome  con- 
ditions and  then  expect  them  to  remfiin 
well.  The  matter  of  pure  water  and  sea- 
sonable food  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  generally  receives.  Under  some  circum- 
stances com  may  be  useful,  but  it  is  not  a 
summer  food  nor  an  article  for  constant 
use.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  corn  for 
colts  is  ever  advisable.  Com  is  too  stim- 
ulating and  contains  too  much  heat- 
producing  material.  For  drinking,  aU 
surface  water  from  ponds,  brooks,  rivers 
and  shallow  wells  should  be  avoided. 
Spring  water,  taken  directly  from  the 
spring,  filtered  rain-water  or  other  kinds 
of  filtered  water,  or  water  from  deep  wells 
are  best,  and  less  liable  to  contain  disease- 
producing  germs. 

To  condense  the  whole  in  a  few  words  I 
would  say,  put  your  horses  in  healthy 
surroundings,  in  pure  air  and  good  light, 
give  them  pure  water  and  suitable  food 
and  you  are  doing  your  part  in  preventing 
disease.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to 
all  other  domestic  animals,  down  to  the 
smallest  chicken. 

CotrsTRT  Roads. — Perhaps  this  question 
has  almost  been  over-agitated.  While  it  is- 
true  that  our  average  roads  are  bad,  and 
that  an  improvement  in  their  condition  is 
sadly  needed,  yet  it  is  also  undeniable  that 
in  a  new  country  we  have  to  go  step  by 
step,  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  establishment,  in  a  year  or  two,  of 
roads  and  road  systems  over  all  this  exten- 
sive country  that  we  find  in  countries  ten 
times  as  densely  populated,  and  after  cen- 
turies of  road-making.  Xeither  will  any 
considerable  number  of  people  join  in  the 
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unreasonable  demands  of  some  interested 
parties  who  propose  that  vast  sums  of 
money  be  borrowed  and  expended  for 
public  roads  by  the  states  or  the  national 
government.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  could  be  done  by  state  or  local  author- 
ities ;  namely,  instruct  road  commissioners 
and  road  overseers  the  best  ways  of  laying 
out,  making  and  maintaining  roads.  The 
study  of  a  treatise  such  as  "Counti-y 
Roads,"  a  copy  of  which  the  Rural  Pub- 
•lishing  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  has  sent  me 
for  inspection  (price  20  cents),  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  road-builders.  At  any  rate  it 
is  refreshing,  after  all  the  stuff  that  has 
been  written  on  the  bad  condition  of  our 
country  roads,  and  the  need'  of  their  im- 
provement, and  the  various  more  or  less 
absurd  schemes  for  getting  the  means  for 
such  improvement,  to  find  at  least  some 
ideas  and  instructions  that  are  of  use  in 
the  every-day  practice  of  road-making. 

T.  Geeinee. 


PLAIN  TALKS  ON  TIMELY  TOPICS. 
I. 

The  question  of  obtaining  competent 
farm  help  is  becoming  a  serious  one  with 
us  in  the  East.  Not  skilled  farm  laborers, 
for  these  we  do  not  expect  to  find  at  any 
price  we  can  afford  to  pay,  but  common, 
every-day  men  of  average  intelligence. 
Ninety-nine  of  the  hundred  men  obtained 
through  the  emigration  bui-eau  at  New 
York  are  utterly  worthless  for  the  pm-pose. 
If  they  know  anything  at  all  of  agricul- 
ture they  are  bound  for  the  West  to  work 
with  friends  or  to  take  farms  of  their  own. 
\V e  have  hired  men  of  brawn  who  claimed 
to  know  considerable  about  farm  work, 
and  found  them  of  about  as  much  use  as 
an  uncivilized  Indian,  and  they  invariably 
take  refuge  in  their  inability  to  under- 
stand English  when  brought  to  task  for 
the  deception. 

■»  #  » 
It  had  ever  been  a  pet  theory  of  mine 
that  if  I  could  get  some  of  the  native-bom 
Americans  whom  I  knew  were  scarcely 
able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in 
New  York,  out  to  the  farm,  that  I  would 
be  able  to  train  them  for  my  purpose  and 
be  doing  a  charitable  act  besides.  I  looked 
up  a  young  Irish-American  who  had 
worked  in  my  neighborhood  some  years 
previous,  but  who  had  drifted  to  the  me- 
tropolis one  fall  after  harvest.  I  found 
him  engaged  as  a  helper  in  a  livery  stable, 
and  living  with  a  wife,  child  and  mother 
in  two  dark  rooms,  such  as  are  seen  only 
in  New  York  tenement  blocks.  His  wages 
were  nine  dollars  a  week,  and  his  home 
surroundings  gave  every  evidence  of  a 
hard  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  To 
shorten  my  story,  I  took  him  into  the 
country,  giving  him  a  small  but  comfort- 
able house  to  live  in,  a  patch  of  ground  of 
about  half  an  acre  for  a  garden,  furnished 
him  with  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  per  week,  together  with  a  stock 
of  poultry  from  which  he  was  to  have  all 
the  increase  and  all  eggs,  and  paid  him 
good  wages  in  addition.  By  dint  of  much 
coaxing  and  other  methods  I  kept  him  two 
years;  then  he  went  back  to  the  city,  to 
the  long  hours  of  labor  and  to  the  filth  of 
a  set  "of  tenement-house  rooms,  and  my 
dream  of  philanthropy  was  ended. 

*  iJ:- 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  bright 
side  of  city  life,  that  side  which  enables 
them  to  enjoy  all  its  pleasures  and  its  in- 
struction and  avoid  its  pitfalls  and  poverty, 
acknowledge  the  fascination  of  city  life, 
but  it  is  strange  indeed  that  those  who 
have  to  struggle  so  hard  for  a  crust  of 
bread  in  a  great  city  can  find  time  to  see 
any  fascination  in  their  mode  of  living. 
Instances  without  number  have  come  to 
my  attention  when  single  men  and  entire 
families  have  been  given  work  and  pleas- 
ant homes  in  some  of  our  beautiful  sub- 
urban towns,  only  to  leave  them  in  a  short 
time  and  go  back  to  the  eternal  treadmill 
from  whence  they  came.  I  have  often 
thought  if  some  of  our  boys  brought  up 
on  the  farm  could  taste  city  life  for  awhile 
without  becoming  besmirched  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  put  in  operation.  The  re- 
sult would  most  assuredly  be  that  most  of 
them  would  be  glad  to  return  to  the  farm. 

*  * 

But  that  question  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary help  on  our  farms  still  remains  un- 
solved. We  have  tried  European  emigrants, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  find  them 
worthless.  The  attempt  to  allure  the  city 
man  from  his  field  of  ill-requited  labor  and 
his  home  dark  and  dingy  to  the  life-giving 
air  and  food  of  the  country  has  also  failed, 
and  the  problem  is  still  before  us.  In  view 
of  these  facts  should  we  not  make  stronger 
efforts  to  hold  our  country-born-and-bred 


boys?  I  know  that  a  vast  amount  of 
"preaching"  has  been  heard  on  this  part  of 
my  subject, but  isn't  itworth  an  abundance 
of  talk,  and  strong  talk,  too?  There  are 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired purpose,  but  they  must  be  used  sub- 
ject to  circumstances  and  conditions,  and 
these  are  best  known  to  each  individual 
parent.  There  are  many  of  the  ftisciua- 
tions  of  city  life  which  might  be  intro- 
duced into  our  country  homes,  iu  a  modified 
form,  perhaps,  which  would  be  attractive. 
Hundreds  of  little  things  might  be  done 
which  could  make  an  aggregate  most  pow- 
erful. The  question  is  worthy  all  the 
thought  and  study  we  may  give  it,  and  the 
sooner  it  has  our  voluntary  attention  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  If  you  are  in- 
clined to  attemijt  the  reform,  friend, 
remember  that  the  "burden  of  the  song" 
of  complaint  as  let  out  by  our  dissatisfied 
young  people  is  based  on  what  they  term 
"the  drudgerj'  of  farni  life."  Study  the 
phrase  in  all  its  bearings  before  you  begin 
your  work  of  reformation.  If  you  take 
hold  of  the  threads  properly  the  task 
before  you  will  not  prove  as  diflicult  as 
you  now  anticipate.         Barton  HaXiL. 

THE  LAWN  AND  ITS  CARE. 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  one  thing 
that  adds  more  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
home  than  a  neat,  well-set,  well-kept  lawn. 
The  homeliest  cottage  appears  trim  and 
cozy  if  surrounded  by  a  velvety  carpet  of 
living  green,  while  the  most  imposing 
mansion  loses  half  its  grandeur  if  hedged 
iu  on  all  sides  by  a  sea  of  grass  and  weeds. 
The  tall,  unsightly  growth  not  only  de- 
tracts from  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
but  it  is  undesirable  under  any  circum- 
stances. No  flowers  or  shrubbery,  how- 
ever pleasing  to  the  eye,  can  appeal  to 
advantage  with  such  surroundings. 
'  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  care  of  lawns,  and  one 
rarely  sees  a  city  or  village  home  without 
its  complement  of  closely-cut,  green 
sward.  In  country  districts,  too,  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  lawns  than  was 
formerly  thought  necessary,  though  one 
will  find  many  unsightly  house-yards  in  a 
day's  travel. 

A  mistake  very  frequently  made  is  that 
of  planting  too  much  near  the  dwelling. 
Trees  of  all  descriptions,  shrubbery  with- 
out limit  and  vines  undesirable  are  planted 
in  utter  profusion,  mingled  and  com- 
ndingled,  until  a  few  years'  growth  makes 
a  veritable  thicket  of  the  premises,  and  a 
lawn  is  out  of  the  question.  In  planting  a 
place,  the  future  size  and  development  of 
a  tree  or  shrub  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, or  too  dense  a  growth  is  likely  to 
be  secured. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  liave  few 
large  trees  very  near  a  dwelling.  Sunshine 
and  fresh  air  are  essential  to  health,  and 
too  many  large  trees  surrounding  a  house 
will  produce  too  much  shade,  overmoisture, 
and  are  therefore  not  desirable.  Two  or 
three  large  trees  to  the  southwest,  not 
nearer  than  two  or  three  rods,  will  break 
the  force  of  winter  winds  and  keep  off  the 
afternoon  sun  in  stimmer.  A  grove  of 
large  trees  to  the  south,  west  or  north,  if 
several  rods  from  the  building,  is  quite 
desirable,  but  an  eastern  or  southeastern 
exposure  is  desirable  under  most  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  trees  are  to  be  planted,  there  is  con- 
siderable room  for  choice.  The  elm  is  a 
favorite  with  many,  because  of  its  almost 
certain  growth  and  its  early  growth  of 
foliage  in  spring.  The  sugar  maple  has 
the  advantage  of  a  more  symmetrical 
growth,  its  highly-colored  foliage  in  au- 
tumn and  possible  future  usefulness  in 
the  production  of  syrup  and  sugar,  but  its 
dense  growth  of  top  branches  makes  it  an 
easy  victim  to  wind-storms.  The  walnut 
makes  a  desirable  shade  and  a  crop  of  nuts, 
but  is  difiicult  to  transplant,  late  to  leaf 
out,  early  to  cast  its  foliage  iu  autumn,  and 
dropping  as  it  does  the  leaf  stems  also, 
makes  much  litter  to  be  gathered  up.  The 
ash  is  symmetrical  in  form,  but  late  to 
leaf.  Among  evergreens,  the  spruce  is  a 
favorite,  being  readily  transplanted,  of 
rapid  growth  and  always  beautiful.  But 
do  not  hide  your  house  behind  a-  large 
number  of  evergi-eens  of  any  kind.  The 
balsam  fir  is  also  handsome,  as  is  the  Irish 
juniper  and  red  cedar.  But  do  not  plant 
Austrian  pine  very  near  the  house. 

For  flower  beds,  find  a  place,  if  possible, 
near  the  margins  of  the  lawn,  and  thus 
provide  for  some  unbroken  sward,  espec- 
ially in  front  of  the  dwelling. 

If  the  yard  is  carefully  graded,  properly 
evened,  well  drained  and  receives  proper 
treatment,  there  will  be  little  diflicnlty  in 
securing  a  good  set  of  grass,  and  this,  if 


cut  weekly  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  will  stool  out  and  cover  every 
inch  of  space.  By  cutting  frequently,  the 
grass  may  be  left  on  the  ground,  where  it 
soon  withers  and  becomes  a  natural  fer- 
tilizer for  the  future  nourishment  of  the 
plants. 

The  holes  or  depressions  may  be  filled  in 
the  spring  with  fine  soil,  and  the  grass 
will  soon  find  its  way  to  the  surface  again. 

During  protracted  drouths  a  force-pump 
and  hose  are  essential  in  the  country, 
where  the  advantages  of  hydrants  do  not 
exist. 

In  autumn  it  is  well  to  permit  the  grass 
to  make  more  advanced  growth,  as  it  is 
thus  better  protected  throughout  the 
winter.  While  a  coating  of  stable  manure 
is  sometimes  desirable  iu  securing  a  good 
set  of  grass,  as  a  winter  protection  and 
fertilizer  it  is  undesirable,  because  of  its 
unsightly  appearance.  A  growth  of  grass, 
in  most  instances,  is  ample  protection,  and 
the  sowing  of  ashes  or  commercial  ferti- 
lizers is  preferable  to  secure  growth. 

Of  course,  a  lawn-mower  is  a  necessity, 
for  no  one  can  make  a  scythe  accomplish 
the  work  in  anything  like  a  decent  man- 
ner, and  in  this  day  of  horse-mowers  few 
can  handle  a  scythe  at  all,  while  the  boys 
and  girls  will  delight  in  pushing  a  lawn- 
mower,  and  if  well  eared  for,  a  good  one 
will  last  many  years  with  little  or  no 
expense.         .         John  L.  Shawver. 

ANNUAL   MEETING   OF  AMERICAN 
NURSERYMEN. 

Although  there  were  prominent  nursery- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
Chicago  at  the  date  fixed  for  the  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  asso- 
ciation, the  attendance  at  the  opening 
session  sho\ved  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  carry  out  the  elaborate  program 
prepared  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Green.  The  various  attractions  of  the 
exposition  were  too  great  to  be  resisted  by 
those  whose  time  was  limited,  and  after 
the  opening  day  and  a  short  session  the 
following  morning,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
indefinitely  postpone  what  remained  of 
over  a  week's  assignment  of  work. 

Of  the  numerous  papers  advertised,  only 
five  were  presented,  and  only  one  or  two 
outside  matters  were  brought  forward  for 
discussion.  The  one  topic  that  w'as  dis- 
cussed at  length  was  the  importance  of  a 
uniform  freight  classification  of  nursery 
stock.  The  western  nurserymen  were 
especially  interested  in  the  question,  be- 
cause western  shippers  are  obliged  to 
release  the  railroads  from  liability  of  more 
than  five  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.  If 
these  terms  are  not  accepted  by  the  ship- 
per, the  goods  are  put  into  a  different 
classification  at  a  higher  rate.  What  the 
association  desires  to  accomplish  is  to  have 
a  uniform  classification  with  uniform  rates 
throughout. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  was  on  "Our  Coniferous  Forests," 
read  by  that  veteran  nurseryman,  Robert 
Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  111.  He  said  that 
in  1837,  in  traveling  from  Quebec  to  Niag- 
ara Falls,  forests  were  everywhere  in  sight. 
Farmers  were  girdling  the  trees  and  grow- 
ing crops  among  the  dead  pines.  During 
the  spring  of  1844  he  traveled  through  the 
virgin  forests  of  Michigan,  northern  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  and  could  scarcely 
imagine  that  pine  lumber  would  ever  be- 
come scarce  in  this  country.  In  1849,  in 
traveling  to  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  Douglas 
found  more  forest  in  the  first  four  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  than  he 
found  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  was 
then  convinced  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  country  would  regret  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  its  noble  pine 
forests.  Twenty-five  years  ago  many  mag- 
nificent coniferous  forests  were  to  be  found 
in  Colorado  and  other  far  western  states, 
but  the  ax  and  the  fires  are  rapidly  destroy- 
ing them,  and  the  more  valuable  species 
will  never  grow  there  again.  Coniferous 
forests  will  stand  where  other  .more  val- 
uable species  of  the  same  family  have  been 
swept  away.  The  same  fires  that  destroy 
every  vestige  of  ti-ees  and  seeds  of  the 
valuable  evergreens  will  open  the  persis- 
tent cones  of  the  scrub  pines,  and  they  will 
take  the  place  of  what  has  been  swept 
away.  Evergreen  trees  with  delicate  foli- 
age are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  coarser 
kinds.  They  are  scorched  and  killed  if  the 
sun  reaches  the  seedlings  the  first  year, 
and  they  damp  ofl^in  too  deep  a  shade.  All 
the  noble  redwoods  once  known  to  exist 
do  not  to-day  number  over  one  hundred. 
Mr.  Douglas  closed  his  paper  by  stating 
that  on  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  this  continent  there  will 


be  choice  evergreens  in  America;  taut,  like 
the  buttalo,  the  elk  and  the  antelope,  they 
will  be  confined  to  public  parks  and  private 
grounds. 

The  following  offlcei-s  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Col.  W.  H. 
Pearsall,  Fort  Scott,  Kau.;  vice-president, 
W.  F.  Heikes,  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  secretary, 
Geo.  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer, 
N.  A.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

The  next  ajinual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Niagara  Falls.  W.  R.  L. 


HOME  CULTURE. 

A  boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  on  a 
large  farm,  was  looking  forward  in  the  fall 
to  a  dreary  winter.  He  was  poor  and 
obliged  to  woi-k  when  he  ought  to  be  in 
school,  and  must  do  chores,  milk,  feed 
stock  and  cut  wood  through  the  loug  win- 
tor.  The  farmer  he  worked  for  was  kind, 
but  not  educated  and  not  interested  in 
education,  had  no  books,  and  only  a  daily 
paper  bought  once  or  twice  a  week  when 
he  went  to  market.  Therefore  the  outlook 
was  not  inviting.  Chores  and  wood-cut- 
ting from  four  in  the  moi'ning  until  seven 
at  night,  sitting  by  the  fire  awhile  and  then 
to  bed;  that  was  to  be  the  daily  round. 

But  before  winter  came  something  hap- 
pened that  changed  the  prospect.  When 
the  fall  work  was  done  one  of  the  hired 
men  went  away.  In  the  room  of  the  man 
was  found  a  book.  The  farmer  gave  it  to 
Frank,  the  boy  referred  to,  for  he  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  The  book  was  printed 
in  a  foreign  language,  but  the  one  word  in 
English,  "Washington,"  showed  that  it 
might  be  a  history  or  a  story  of  Washing- 
ton or  the  city  of  Washington.  Frank 
became  interested  in  the  book  before  he 
knew  what  it  was;  he  studied  it — that  is, 
sijelled  out  the  words,  for  the  letters  were 
English,  or  the  same  as  English — every 
evening,  and  found  at  this  stage  life  less 
monotonous.  But  the  desire  came,  fol- 
lowed by  the  resolution,  to  find  out  what 
the  book  was,  and  if  possible,  learn  to  read 
it.   But  how.? 

One  day  the  farmer  sent  Frank  to  market 
with  a  load  of  wood.  As  this  w^as  an  all- 
day  job,  Frank  started  earlier  than  usual, 
that  he  might  haVe  time  to  find  out  about 
the  book.  He  learned  that  the  book  was  a 
history  of  George  Washington  in  French. 

Several  weeks  went  by  without  bringing 
any  help.  One  rainy  day  the  farmer  gave 
Frank  a  holiday  if  he  would  go  to  town 
and  get  a  logging-chain  mended.  On  this 
trip  he  learned  more  about  the  book  and  the 
French  language,  bought  a  second-hand 
French  grammar  and  a  dilapidated  diction- 
ary, for  he  had  little  money.  To  make  ashort 
story,  Frank  read  the  life  of  Washington 
in  French  before  spring,  with  occasional 
help  which  he  obtained  from  a  teacher  of 
French  when  he  was  sent  to  town. 

There  may  not  have  been  anything 
remarkable  in  this,  and  the  reader  may 
say  that  he  might  have  been  studying 
something  more  profitable — immediately 
profitable:  but  it  was  what  came  in  the 
way  at  the  time  and  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose, made  the  winter  pass  quickly  and 
turned  the  mind  from  self  and  labor.  But 
this  was  ultimately  profitalDle  for  the  boy. 
It  woke  him  up  intellectually.  He  had  not 
been  to  school  much,  but  now  he  took  up 
other  studies  and  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other with  great  earnestness  and  speed, 
working  all  the  time,  studying  evenings, 
until  he  became  a  teacher  and  a  lecturer. 
He  gives  the  credit  of  what  he  is  or  has 
done  to  the  little  French  book  that  came 
into  his  hands. 

There  are  many  boys  and  giiis  on  farms 
situated  as  this  boy  was.  Let  them  take 
up  some  study  and  stick  to  it,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  quicken  the  mind, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  with  a 
quick,  active,  eager  mind  can  carry  on  a 
farm  better  than  a  man  of  the  opposite 
characteristics.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to 
apply  the  mind  to  anything  new.  The 
mind  sometimes  is  like  the  stationer's 
glue ;  at  first  it  will  not  stick,  but  if  pressed 
down  and  held  a  little,  it  takes  a  firm  hold. 

George  Appleton. 


Life  and  Strength 

Are  given  to  weak  and  frail  children  in  wonderful 
manner  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Mr.  Edward  Hilbert, 
Lawrence,  Maes.,  says: 
"Our  daughter,  Etta,  had 
little  strength  when  a  baby, 
and  did  not  improve  as  she 
grew  older.  When  two  and 
one  balf  years  old  tihe  had 
frequent  faintiuc  spells, 
causr-d  by  heart  trouble. 
Nothing  gave  her  any 
strength  till  we  gave  her 
Ilood'fl  Saraaparilla.  Her  general  health  improved 
until  she  became  healthy  and  ragreed.   We  give  her 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

occatjionally  now,  when  she  complains  of  that  tired 
feeling."   N.  B,— Be  sure  to  get  HOOD'S. 


Etta  Hilbert. 


HOOD'S  Pi  LIS  Cure  Sick  Headache.  25c. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

POTATO-BEETI.E  A2>'D  BLIGHTS. — 
A  year  ago  I  was  in  hopes  that 
the  natural  enemies  of  the 
potato-bug  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  wiping  out  the  bug 
nuisance.  Surely,  there  were 
only  few  bugs  on  our  ijotato-vines,  and 
not  enough  to  call  for  the  use  of  Paris 
green.  This  year  they  have  retm-ned  in 
old-time  numbers — by  the  million — and 
probably  we  shall  always  have  them  with 
us.  We  will  have  to  fight  them  long  and 
vigorously.  The  dry  mixtures — slug-shot, 
plaster  and  Paris  green,  etc. — are  all  right, 
if  the  Paris  green  is  all  right,  but 
you  must  see  that  the  vines  are  kept 
covered.  If  you  make  yourself  guilty  of  a 
little  neglect,  or  happen  to  get  a  poor  lot  of 
Paris  green,  you  may  all  of  a  sudden  find 
yom-  vines  covered  with  slugs  and  partially 
leafless.  A  close  watch  of  the  patch  and 
prompt  action  in  an  emergency  are  always 
necessary. 

When  we  thus  happen  to  find  a  large 
number  of  undesirable  visitors  on  our 
vines,  we  can  to  some  extent  stop  the  mis- 
chief at  once  by  going  over  the  patch  with 
pan  and  paddle,  gathering  the  bulk  of  the 
slugs,  and  killing  them  by  pouring  a  little 
water  and  kerosene  on  them.  But  in  order 
to  do  thorough  work,  we  should  not  neglect 
the  use  of  Paris  green.  It  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  in  water  with  one  of  our 
modem  knapsack  sprayers.  The  question 
is  how  much  poison  to  use.  I  have  often 
advocated  weak  dilutions — say  one  pound 
of  green  to  one  hundred  gallons  or  more  of 
water.  Even  then  some  injury  to  the 
foliage  was  unavoidable,  while  the  efiect 
on  the  bugs  and  slugs  was  often  not  as 
prompt  as  we  would  wish.  X ow  we  have 
learned  that  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  to 
the  water  will  prevent  all  damage  to  the 
leaves,  while  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
poisonous  elfect  of  the  green  on  insects. 

It  would  do  no  harm,  either,  and  mighr 
do  good  in  checking  the  regular  rot-blight 
if  we  were  to  add  also,  some  bluestone 
(blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper)  to  the 
water ;  or  in  other  words,  if  we  would  use 
the  "diluted  Bordeaux  mixture"  in  place 
of  clear  water  as  a  dilutent  for  Paris  green= 

The  rot-blight  (Phytophthora  infestaus), 
however,  is  not  a  regular  visitor,  and  I 
believe  that  preventive  treatment  is  not 
usually  required,  while  the  c\irl-blight 
(which,  being  as  yet  unidentified,  is  un- 
fortunately compelled  to  worry  along 
without  a  scientific  name)  seems  to  be 
proof  against  any  and  all  the  fungicides 
thus  far  tried  for  it.  This  cm-l-blight  has 
made  me  its  annual  visit  for  years,  and 
taken  its  annual  toll  of  about  one  half  of 
the  crops  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  For 
this  reason  I  have  concluded  to  quit  using 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  on  potatoes,  and 
now  make  my  spraying  liquid  as  follows: 
A  barrel  is  filled  with  water.  Into  this  I 
throw  a  quantity  of  lime,  preferably 
freshly-burnt— say  four  or  six  pounds. 
When  it  has  slaked,  the  water  is  stirred 
thoroughly,  and  the  lime  allowed  to  settle 
again.  2\  ow  the  clear  liquid  is  dipped  off 
into  the  sprayer,  and  about  an  even  table- 
spoonful  of  Paris  green  (first  made  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  water)  stirred  into  each 
sprayerful  of  the  liquid.  Don't  mix  the 
Paris  green  with  the  lime-water  in  the 
bai-rel.  The  poison  will  settle  with  the  lime 
to  the  bottom,  and  in  order  to  keep  or  get 
it  in  suspension,  you  would  have  to  stir 
the  liquid,  and  thus  mix  the  coarse  parts 
of  the  lime  all  through.  Better  add  Paris 
green  to  the  clear  liquid  dipped  off  from  the 
top. 

Sometimes  the  pump  part  of  the  sprayer 
is  not  quite  tight,  letting  the  liquid  trickle 
down  the  operator's  shoulder  or  back.  In 
working  the  sprayer  I  prefer  to  put  on  an 
old  rubber  coat  for  protection.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  Paris  green  and  lime- 
water  soak  through  your  clothes  and  clear 
to  your  skin.  But  with  the  filled  knap- 
sack on  your  back  and  nozzle  in  hand,  you 
can  'go  over  the  ground  pretty  fast,  and  do 
good  and  effective  work.  The  bugs  yield 
to  this  treatment  quite  quickly. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  your  egg-plants,  if 
you  have  any,  well  covered  with  poison ; 
otherwise  the  bugs  and  slugs  will  be  sure 
to  injure  them  seriously. 

Ashes  axd  Lime  fob  Iksects. — D.  F. 
Hockett,  of  Randolph  county,  N.  C,  sug- 
gests the  use  of  dry  wood  ashes,  or  of 
freshly-slaked  lime,  for  the  potato-bug.  I 
believe  that  strong,  fresh  wood  ashes  sifted 
over  soft-bodied  insects,  such  as  slugs  and 
caterpillers,  while  the  plants  are  wet  with 


dew,  will  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
coui-age  these  enemies.  Ashes  have  often 
been  tried  with  good  results,  but  if  not 
fresh  and  strong,  they  will  fail.  Lime  is 
known  to  kill  many  insects,  worms  and 
slugs,  when  dusted  or  sprayed  over  them. 
The  ordinary  slug  at  once  dissolves  when 
touched  by  lime  or  salt. 

:Mr.  Hockett  also  states  that  potatoes 
grown  under  a  covering  of  hay,  straw,  oak 
leaves  or  litter  of  any  kind,  are  never  at- 
tacked by  the  potato-bug,  while  the 
cultivated  vines  were  eat^n  up  close  by. 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The 
beetles  emerge  fi'om  their  winter  quarters 
just  as  soon  as  wai-m  weather  sets  in. 
They  are  very  hungry  after  their  long  fast, 
and  at  once  hunt  up  pastures  green. 
Wherever  they  find  a  plant  already  up,  or 
just  breaking  through  the  ground,  they 
alight  and  begin  to  feast.  After  awhile  all 
the  bugs  have  selected  their  pastures,  and 
there  they  are  apt  to  stay.  The  later  patches 
(no  matter  whether  from  late  plantings  or 
late  from  being  retarded  in  reaching  the 
surface  by  a  covering  of  litter)  are  apt '  to 
escape. 

FlGHTTXG      THE  CABBAGE-WOEJI.^The 

green  worm  seldom  bothers  me  much. 
Dustmg  with  buhach  or  spraying  (sprink- 
ling) with  buhach-water  or  ^\-ith  potash 
solution,  splashing  -with  hot  soap-suds, 
etc.,  have  always  made  short  work  with  the 
caterpillers  on  my  cabbages.  Xow  Mr.  A. 
S.  Fuller  gives  us  another  apparently 
simple  remedy,  and  one  having  a  lasting 
effect.  He  advises  to  throw  a  little  corn- 
meal — all  the  better  if  mixed  with  salt — • 
into  the  heart  of  the  plant.  The  meal 
decays  and  emits  an  odor  which  the  worm 
is  unable  to  endure.  The  remedy  is  easily 
tried. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

COXDTTCTED  BY  SAanTEI,  B.  GEEEX. 

DISEASES  OF  RASPBERRIES. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  liability 
to  diseases  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
raspbeiTy.  Some  of  the  kinds  producing 
the  finest  fruit  are  so  weak  in  constitution 
as  to  render  them  valueless  for  cultivation, 
and  only  those  kinds  are 'profitable  which 
are  strong  and  vigorous  in  constitution  and 
resist  diseases  without  recourse  to  special 
treatment.  High  cultivation  will  be  found 
the  best  preventive  of  disease,  but  there 
are  three  diseases  that  are  occasionally 
very  injm-ious  even  in  the  best  cultivated 
plantations. 

(1)  Leaf-curl. — This  name  is  indicative 
of  one  of  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  leaves  curl  up,  and  though  they  may 
remain  green  all  through  the  season  the 
plants  make  a  poor,  weak  growth.  The 
fruit  is  dull  in  color,  small  in  size,  and 
rather  bitter  in  taste.  Later  the  plants  kill 
out,  and  any  healthy  sets  -with  which  they 
may  be  replaced  soon  succumb  to  the 
trouble.  This  disease  spreads  very  slowly, 
and  as  a  rule  thera  are  only  a  few  infected 
spots  in  a  plantation,  which  slowly  increase 
in  size  from  year  to  year.  The  spread  of 
the  disease  may  be  prevented  to  a  great 
extent  by  pulling  and  burning  the  diseased 
plants  as  fast  as  they  appear.  In  setting 
out  a  new  plantation  use  only  land  that  has 
not  been  in  raspberries  for  several  years, 
and  to  take  great  care  to  have  young, 
healthy  sets.  Do  not  accept  plants  from  a 
weak  plantation  on  any  account, 

(2)  Red  Oeaxge  Rcst  (Caeoma  lumin- 
atum).— This  is  most  hurtful  to  the  black- 
cap raspberries,  though  it  frequently 
injures  other  kinds.  It  produces  a  weak 
appearance  in  the  canes  and  foliage,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  under  side 
of  the  foliage  becomes  completely  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  brilliant  orange- 
colored  spores,  which  easily  rub  off.  One 
soon  comes  to  know  the  plants  that  are 
diseased  even  before  the  spores  appear,  and 
they  should  be  pulled  and  burned  at  once. 
This  is  especially  necessary  with  the  black- 
cap varieties;  but  even  with  these,  if  the 
affected  plants  are  destroyed,  the  disease 
may  generally  be  kept  in  check  until  a  new 
plantation  can  be  well  started,  and  some- 
times assiduous  attention  to  pulUng  and 
burning  results  in  stamping  out  the  dis- 
ease. 

(3)  Anthracnose,  or  Cane  Rust. — Also 
known  as  the  raspberry  cane  rust.  It 
manifests  itself  by  weakening  the  growth 
and  causing  the  bark  of  the  canes  to  become 
marked  with  many  white  or  grayish,  flat- 
tened or  depressed  spots,  bordered  by  a 
ring  of  purple ;  some  of  these  spots  may  be 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  dis- 
ease seldom  does  serious  injury  to  any  but 
cap  varieties  of  the  raspberry,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally  noticed  to  any  extent  in  some 


sections,  and  then  not  as  being  very  hurt- 
ful. In  some  of  the  eastern  states  it  is  so 
abundant  as  to  almost  prohibit  the  grow- 
ing of  cap  varieties.  The  treatment  for  this 
disease  consists  in  burning  all  the  infected 
canes  and  in  applying  Bordeaux  mixture 
to  the  new  growth  occasionally  dm-ing  the 
growing  season,  commencing  early. 


QUINCE  CULTURE. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
quince  for  making  jelly,  preserves,  etc.,  it 
has  become  popular  in  recent  years  as  a 
canned  fruit.  For  this  purpose  it  is  but 
little  behind  the  Bartlett  and  White  Doy- 
enne pears,  and  is  superior  to  the  much 
talked  of  Eaeffer.  There  are  but  few  vari- 
eties of  the  quince.  The  best  known  is  the 
Orange  of  Apple-shaped,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent fruit.  The  Pear-shaped  is  not  so  large, 
and  differs  in  form,  as  indicated  by  the 
name.  The  Portugal  is  a  fancy  variety,  the 
flesh  of  which  becomes  crimson  when  it  is 
stewed ;  but 

ITS  RATHER  LIGHT  "SXELD 

Is  against  it.  Rea's  Mammoth,  a  variety 
which  originated  in  southeastern  Xew 
York  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  which 
has  been  reintroduced  recently,  is  very 
large,  but  the  most  unproductive  of  all 
fruit-trees  tested  here,  not  excepting  the 
Xivette  and  Emperor  of  Russia  peaches. 
Champion,  from  Connecticut,  is  doing  bet- 
ter than  it  did  at  first  in  the  central  west, 
but  is  hardly  satisfactory  yet;  Fuller  and 
Meech's  Prolific,  brought  into  notice  in 
Xew  Jersey  within  a  few  years,  seem 
worthy  of  attention.  Missouri  Mammoth 
is  but  little  known  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Missouri  state  horticultm-al  society 
makes  favorable  mention  of  it  in  the  report 
for  1S91.  The  Angers,  which  originated  in 
the  Fi'ench  city  of  that  name  half  a  century 
or  so  ago,  is  used  extensively  as  a  stock  for 
dwarf  pears,  for  which  its  strong  growth 
specially  fits  it ;  the  fruit  ripens  later  than 
the  Orange,  is  smaller,  not  as  round,  and  is 
hardly  as  good. 

THE  PRTNCEPUE  OF  VARIATION 

Implanted  in  the  constitution  of  fruits  gen- 
erally, and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  finest  cultivated  kinds,  seems  less  pro- 
nounced in  the  quince  than  in  the  other 
large  fruits.  As  a  consequence  but  little 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  planting  seeds 
to  produce  new  varieties.  An  exception  to 
this  is  found  in  the  labors  of  Mr.  Burbank, 
of  California.  Among  other  things  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  some  choice 
quinces.  Two  of  these,  named  respectively 
Van  Deman  and  Santa  Rosa,  are  said  to  be 
free  from  the  usual  downy  covering,  and 
so  agreeable  when  ripe  that  they  can  be 
eaten  out  of  the  hand. 

A  DEEP,  RICH  SOIL, 

Moist,  but  by  no  means  wet,  is  most  suitab" 
for  the  quince.  The  drawbacks  to  its  culti- 
vation, apart  from  thin  soil,  are  the  twig- 
blight,  that  affects  some  varieties  of  apples, 
and  which  injm-es  the  quince  in  some 
localities;  and  one  of  the  apple-borers 
(Saperda)  which  sometimes  attack  the 
trunk.  The  first  resembles  the  pear-blight, 
but  rarely  or  never  kills  the  tree.  The 
remedy  is  cutting  off  and  burning  the  dis- 
eased shoots  as  soon  as  observed.  As  to 
the  second,  an  occasional  examination  of 
the  stem  of  the  tree  will  show  vi  hether  or 
not  the  borer  is  present ;  and  if  so,  cutting 
out  with  a  knife  or  probing  with  a  wire 
will  arrest  the  work  of  the  insect.  There 
are  large  sections  of  country  where  these 
troubles  are  practically  unknown. — R.  J.  B., 
in  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 


COAL  ASHES  FOR  FRUIT-TREES. 

You  wish  to  know  what  I  thought  of  coal 
cinders  and  ashes  as  a  mulch  for  fruit-trees. 
In  short,  I  like  it  better  every  year.  I 
would  not  grow  an  orchard  in  any  other 
way.  I  believe  when  it  is  understood  and 
put  into  practice  it  will  be  a  grand  success. 

This  item  is  given  to  draw  out  the  opin- 
ions of  others  on  the  subject.  My  observa- 
tion favors  the  belief  that  a  mulching  of 
coal  ashes  and  cinders  is  a  benefit  to  what 
we  might  call  cold-blooded  trees  and 
bushes,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  currant  and  gooseberry,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  keeps  the  soil  cool  and  moipt 
above  the  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  prove  a  positive  injury  to  the  grape, 
the  peach  and  all  shrubs  and  fruit  that 
thrive  best  in  a  warm  soil  and  warm  air. — 
Rural  Life. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GBEEN. 

Sings  on  Strawberry   I.eaves.— A.  L., 

Yardley,  Pa.  The  slugs  you  refer  to  eat  most- 
ly from  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  so  that 
the  Insecticide  should  be  applied  from  that 
side.  By  using  a  short  nozzle  on  the  end  of  a 
stick,  about  six  feet  long,  this  may  be  easily 
accomplished.  If  Paris  green  is  used  in  this 
way,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  of  water,  I  think  it  will  de- 
stroy them. 


Renovatlns:  Strawberry  Beds.— T.  AV., 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Your  plan  is  a  very  good 
one  for  renewing  the  old  strawberry  bed.  If 
your  plants  are  some  pistillate  and  some  stam- 
inate  you  will  have  to  use  some  care  to  be 
sure  of  saving  some  of  each  kind.  Under  my 
plan  the  plants  are  set  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
and  four  matted  rows  about  two  feet  wide. 
When  done  picking,  mow  off  and  l5urn  all 
leaves  and  weeds,  and  run  a  plow  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  but  about  twelve  Inches  of 
the  matted  row.  I  then  cut  out  all  weak  and 
superfluous  plants  with  a  hoe ;  fill  up  the  fur- 
row with  rotted  stable  manure,  start  my  cul- 
tivators, and  treat  it  as  if  It  was  a  new  bed. 

Burning:  off  Strawberry  Beds. — H.  B.K., 
Bryan,  Ohio.  Strawberry  beds  may  be  burned 
over  as  soon  as  they  are  done  fruiting,  if  they 
are  to  be  fruited  another  season.  >fy  plan  is 
to  mow  off  all  the  leaves  and  weeds,  setting 
the  knives  very  close,  and  then  in  a  few  days, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  dry,  to  burn  them  off. 
After  this  I  clean  up  the  bed  by  plowing  and 
cultivating.  I  find  that  by  burning  off  the 
leaves  I  get  rid -of  the  leaf-rollers,  and  that  the 
new  foliage  of  the  plants  is  much  healthier 
than  It  would  be  were  the  old  leaves  allowed 
to  remain.  This  treatment  Is  a  great  success 
wherever  tried.  If  the  trash  is  very  thick  in 
spots,  some  care  may  be  necessary  in  burning, 
but  ordinarily  no  harm  is  done  at  all. 

Pear-trees  Injared  "by  liOcnsts. — ^W. 
W.  D.,  Austin  Springs.  Tenu.,  writes:  "Last 
fall  I  purchased  two  hundred  pear-trees,  set  in 
new  ground.  Last  spring  they  grew  finely,  but 
unfortunately  this  is  locust  year  with  us. 
When  the  locust  began  to  sting  the  trees  I  got 
cloth  and  wrapped  the  bodies  of  each  tree,  but 
I  notice  they  have  stuns  some  through  the 
cloth,  and  the  tops  are  all"  killed,  or  nearly  so. 
Now,  what  had  I  better  do  to  the  trees?  Will 
they  sprout  out  from  the  body  if  cut  off? 
When  Is  the  best  time  to  cut?" 

Reply: — Let  your  injured  trees  alone,  and 
allow  everything  to  grow  that  starts,  and  do 
n  pruning  until  next  season.  Of  course,  dead 
wood  may  be  cut  off.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
m  rch  they  will  be  set  bp,ck,  but  probably  not 
mor^  than  one  season.  From  now  on  watch 
out  nd  keep  off  all  lice,  and  other  insects,  so 
the  trees  will  have  as  good  a  chance  as  possible 
to  make  up  their  loss. 

Budding  Peacbes.— 31.  E.  S.,  Assyria, 
Mich.,  writes :  "We  have  a  row  of  peach-trees 
start  d  this  spring.  They  are  two  to  four 
inch  s  apart,  (l)  How  should  they  be  treated 
bef  re  budding?  (2)  When  should  they  be 
budded?  (3)  At  what  age  and  at  what  time 
should  they  be  removed  to  the  orchard?" 

Rkply:— (1)  If  they  are  reasonably  free  from 
branches  near  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be 
budded,  they  need  no  care  except  good  culti- 
vation until  budding-time.  If  they  are  full  of 
small  branches  near  the  ground,  enough  of 
these  should  be  cut  off  to  make  room  for  the 
bud.  (2)  If  we  have  a  reasonably  good  season, 
they  should  be  budded  about  the  middle  of. 
August.  If  the  weather  should  become  very 
dry,  or  the  foliage  of  the  trees  injured  by  in- 
sects or  other  causes,  they  should  be  budded 
earlier,  (3)  if  budded  this  year  they  should  be 
large  enough  to  remove  to  the  orchard  in 
the  spring  of  1S95. 

How  to  Bisting^nisb  Varieties  of  tbe 
Blackberry — Blooming:  wltboat  Frnlt- 
ing. — P.  N.,  Vanceburg,  Ky.,  asks:  "(1)  How- 
can  you  tell  the  Wilson  or  Early  Harvest 
blackberry-plant  from  the  wild  plants?  (2) 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  Wilson  Having  a  large 
bloom  without  forming  the  berry?" 

Reply: — (1)  Among  the  wild  blackberry- 
plants  may  be  found  those  that  resemble  the 
Wilson,  and  also  the  Early  Harvest,  and  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
to  you  the  general  difference.  Yet  each  of 
these  varieties  has  very  striking  peculiarities 
that  would  be  sufiicient  to  distinguish,  under, 
most  circumstances,  from  the  wild  plants,  by 
one  who  was  familiar  with  them.  (2)  It  might 
result  from  a  drying  wind  or  frost,  when  it 
was  in  blossom,  which  Injured  the  flowers r 
from  setting  more  fruit  than  the  plant  and 
soil  could  carry,  and  in  fact,  from  anything 
that  weakened  the  plants. 
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FIELD  NOTES  OF  A  GARDENER. 

TO-DAY  I  have  been  testing  a  new 
implement  for  hand  cultiva- 
tion. It  was  sent  me  for  trial 
two  weeks  ago,  but  I  have  been 
so  very  busy  with  the  market- 
ing of  strawberries  that  I  have 
had  no  time  to  more  than  look  at  it.  It  is 
called  a  "rotary  cultivator,"  and  in  prin- 
ciple and  action  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
two-horse  disk  harrow  or  clod-crusher.  It 
consists  of  a  frame  about  two  feet  long  hav- 
ing a  cast-iron  wheel  one  foot  in  diameter 
in  front,  and  two  sets  of  disks  near  the  rear. 
The  disks  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  there  are  eight  to  each  set,  being  placed 
about  an  inch  apart  on  their  axis.  One  is 
placed  in  Trout  of  the  other,  and  they  are  ad- 
justable so  as  to  stand  at  an  angle,  and  they 
can  be  shifted  sideways  so  as  to  cover  four- 
teen inches  or  only  nine,  or  any  width 
between,  as  is  desired.  It  has  two  handles 
like  any  wheel-hoe,  and  its  method  of  use 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  lawn-mower.  The 
inventor  makes  the  following  claims : 

"First,  simplicity  of  construction."  This 
claim  is  well  founded. 

"Second,  the  cutting  parts  of  this  culti- 
vator having  a  rotary  motion,  two  thirds 
of  the  friction  of  the  ordinary  stationary 
tooth  cultivator  is  overcome."  This  is 
also  true.  It  is  much  the  easiest  hand  cul- 
tivator to  use  of  any  I  know  of.  It  does 
not  run  more  than  half  as  hard  as  a  twelve- 
inch  lawn-mow«r. 

"Third,  it  cuts  and  covers  the  weeds." 
This  is  only  true  of  very  small  weeds— 
those  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
high. 

"Fourth,  it  hoes  the  plants  or  not,  as  the 
operator  wishes."  This  is  true,  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  two-horse  disk 
machine,  as  it  can  be  set  at  an  inner  as 
well  as  an  outer  angle.  This  fom-th  claim 
should  be  qualified  by  the  nature  of  the 
plant  to  be  hoed.  A  narrow,  straight  plant, 
like  an  onion,  will  permit  the  machine  to 
go  close  enough  to  throw  a  little  dirt  up  to 
it;  but  broad  or  bushy  plants,  like  the 
strawberry  or  the  cabbage,  will  be  injured 
by  the  cutting  or  mangling  of  the  foliage 
if  an  effort  is  made  to  go  close  to  the  stems. 
In  working  around  strawberry-plants  it 
leaves  four  or  five  inches  square  that  must 
be  completed  with  a  common  hoe. 

"Fifth,  it  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  leaving  it  light 
and  porous  for  the  action  of  the  air  and 
sun."  The  soil  must  be  extremely  light 
and  dry  where  this  claim  can  be  made 
good.  On  my  soil  it  only  runs  about  an 
inch  in  depth;  but  this  I  consider  deep 
enough,  as  most  gardeners  expect  to  do  the 
stirring  of  the  lower  soil  by  horse-power. 

"Sixth,  it  can  be  used  for  hill  or  level 
culture,  at  the  option  of  the  operator."  By 
running  it  along  one  side  of  a  row  and 
•  back  the  other  a  number  of  times,  a  slight 
amount  of  soil  might  be  thrown  toward 
the  plant,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it 
should  be  called  ridge  culture. 

"Seventh,  it  can  be  used  closer  to  young 
and  tender  plants  without  disturbing  them 
than  any  other  cultivator."  This  I  believe 
is  true.  I  worked  quite  close  to  parsnips 
that  had  only  been  up  a  week,  and  which 
were  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
high. 

"Eighth,  it  is  a  most  convenient  imple- 
ment for  cutting  strawberry  runners."  It 
will  readily  cut  young  and  tender  runners, 
and  where  such  are  present  during  culti- 
vation it  will  save  removing  them  by 
other  means. 

I  have  been  thus  careful  and  particular 
in  discussing  the  main  claims  of  this  little 
implement  (which  weighs  no  more  than  a 
bucket  of  water,  or  about  twenty-five 
pounds),  because  I  really  beUeve  it  to  be 
the  application  of  a  correct  principle  in 
hand  cultivation,  and  just  adapted  to  some 
kinds  of  work.  To-day  I  cultivated  five 
thousand  onions  planted  in  rows  about 
fourteen  inches  apart,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  going  three  times  in  each  row.  It 
would  have  taken  at  least  three  hours  to 
have  done  the  work  with  an  ordinary  hoe. 

I  also  used  it  among  the  strawberries. 
They  are  set  four  feet  by  eighteen  inches. 
The  wide  way  we  cultivate  with  the 
Planet  Jr.  by  horse,  and  by  using  a  very 
narrow  tooth  on  the  back  end  are  able  to 
get  within  two  inches  of  the  plants.  This 
leaves  a  strip  about  four  inches  wide  which 
is  uncultivated  between  the  plants.  I  run 
the  rotary  across  the  rows  between  the 
plants,  running  it  wheelbarrow  fashion 
from  one  row  to  the  next,  and  only  used 
the  disks  between  the  plants.  I  pushed  it 


forward,  then  drew  it  back  a  foot  and 
shoved  it  ahead  once  more  (it  "works  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward),  using  the  same 
motions  that  a  person  uses  in  mowing 
with  a  lawn-mower  the  edge  of  a  narrow 
terrace.  In  this  way  I  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized the  spaces  between  the  plants  at  a 
rapid  rate,  killing  any  incipient  weed 
growth  started  beneath  the  surface.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  man  in  this  way  could 
cross-cultivate  an  acre  in  a  day  and  a  half, 
perhaps  less.  To  hoe  it  by  the  usual 
method  it  takes  four  or  five  days. 

The  plants  are  not  set  in  rows  across,  but 
the  machine  can  be  zigzagged  in  either 
way  as  easily  as  a  wheelbarrow. 

Now,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  sale  of 
this  machine,  and  cannot  answer  letters 
about  it,  but  will  notify  the  inventor  of 
my  liking  for  the  implement  and  advise 
him  to  advertise  it  in  Fakm  and  Fireside 
and  the  leading  horticultural  journals  be- 
fore another  gardening  season  comes 
around. 

-Matted  Rows  versus  Htlls. — Last  year 
I  took  more  than  ordinary  pains  with  a 
patch  of  strawberries,  of  a  little  over  an 
acre  in  extent.  The  ground  was  a  rich 
potato  stubble,  and  I  manured  it  in  the 
winter  and  then  again  in  the  spring,  just 
before  planting.  It  was  well  cared  for 
during  the  summer,  and  was  so  thrifty 
and  nice  that  everyone  who  saw  it  last  fall 
and  this  spring  complimented  me  on  its 
appearance,  and  I  hoped  much  from  it.  It 
has  done  fairly  well,  but  fallen  far  short  of 
my  expectations.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  small  berries,  and  many  of  the 
large  ones  were  imperfect;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  I  cannot  determine  the  reason. 
My  vn.fe,  who  spent  several  hours  daily  in 
the  picking-shed  during  two  weeks  of  the 
busiest  period  of  picking,  thinks  it  is  the 
result  of  the  bad  weather  during  bloom- 
ing, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  perhaps 
this  is  the  principal  cause.  At  first  I  was 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  because  the 
plants  were  too  crowded,  but  the  rows  of 
Bubach  and  Ontario  are  quite  narrow, 
not  making  many  plants,  and  the  fruit  of 
both  was  imperfect.  I  believe  it  is  claimed 
that  there  is  a  bad-smeUing  little  bug,  a 
trifle  larger  than  a  flea-beetle,  that  sucks 
the  juices  of  the  berry  in  its  early  stages 
and  causes  what  is  known  as  buttoning, 
but  I  have  not  noticed  any  abundance  of 
these  insects ;  in  fact,  have  seen  but  two 
this  summer.  (Since  writing  this  par- 
agraph I  have  made  a  very  careful  exam- 
ination of  several  rows,  and  find  a  good 
many  of  the  insects  referred  to.) 

I  have  a  friend,  Hon.  I.  P.  Sperry,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  amateur  strawberry  grow- 
ers in  the  state,  and  a  look  through  his 
patch  makes  me  tii-ed  of  my  own.  He 
tells  me  that  his  success  is  the  result  of  a 
little  attention  every  day,  and  that  the 
same  amount  of  work  applied  to  a  large 
plantation  would  not  be  profitable.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  am  trying  to  arrange  my 
work  so  as  to  give  some  of  this  amateur 
attention  to  a  portion  of  the  nine  thousand 
plants  I  set  this  spring.  I  shall  keep  the 
runners  cut,  and  try  to  give  a  thorough, 
critical  inspection  every  three  or  four  days, 
encouraging  each  plant  to  do  its  best,  and 
if  the  next  season  is  propitious,  get,  as  my 
friend  does,  a  yield  approaching  three 
hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

L.  B.  PlEKCE. 


RESCUE-GRASS. 

Rescue-grass  is  an  annual  winter  grass, 
and  is  justly  popular  with  those  best  famil- 
iar with  its  merits.  When  once  started, 
its  growth  after  successive  cuttings  or 
grazing  is  very  rapid.  It  is  tender,  very 
sweet,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  greedily. 
By  the  first  of  May  it  can  be  mown,  the 
product  of  hay  being  about  two  tons  in 
weight,  of  fair  quality,  besides  furnishing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  worth  from  two  to  three  dollars  per 
bushel.  Like  timothy,  the  stalks  and 
leaves  are  still  green  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe.  It  produces  an  immense  quantity  of 
leaves.  On  loose  soU,  some  of  it  is  liable 
to  be  pulled  up  by  the  stock  grazing  on  it. 
Enough  seed  shatter  out  on  the  ground  to 
reseed  the  land,  though  the  hay  and  seed 
crops  are  harvested.  Or  if  you  mow  it  be- 
fore the  seed  matures,  another  crop  will 
spring  up  and  mature  seed  to  reseed  the 
ground  for  another  year. 

After  the  crop  is  00;  the  same  land  can 
be  so^Ti  to  some  other  crop,  such  as  com, 
cotton,  peas,  or  any  late  crop.  The  grass 
springs  up  again  with  the  faU  rains. 
Thus  the  land  is  utilized  all  year  and  two 
ci-ops  produced  instead  of  one ;  or  in  other 
words,  two  profits  made  instead  of  one, 
doubling  the  productiveness  and  profitable- 
ness of  the  land. 
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some enough  to  Ornament  a  Lawn.    Write  for  prices. 

  HARTMAN    flFG.  CO., 

BEAVER    FALLS,  PA. 
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BRANCHES 


(  1U2  I'Lambers  St.,  New  York. 
J  Otis  Stalest.,  Cblcago. 
I  31-53  S.  Forsyth  St.,  Atlanta,  Gs, 

HARTMAN 


HTCHTWLESS  TO  STOCK 


If  the  land  is  not  utilized  for  another 
crop  after  the  grass,  it  should  be  plowed 
early  in  the  fall  to  cover  the  grass-seed  on 
the  ground's  surface,  which  will  insure  a 
quicker  and  better  stand  and  a  more  satis- 
factory yield. 

Being  of  winter  gi-owth  mainly,  it  is  not 
very  exhaustive  to  land.  As  it  grows  from 
the  seed,  either  mowed  or  pastured  it  can 
be  readily  exterminated. 

It  makes  the  best  pasture  after  the  first 
year.  It  makes  a  verdant  lawn  during  fall 
and  winter,  on  which  chickens  will  delight 
to  roam  and  feed,  insuring  plenty  of  win- 
ter eggs.  It  naturally  grows  rapidly  on 
rich  land.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sow  on 
poor  or  wet  land. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  close  you 
gather  the  seed,  there  will  be  plenty  to  fall 
to  the  ground  to  reseed  the  land,  and  you 
will  have  a  good  pasture  another  season, 
whether  you  plow  or  not,  though  it  is  bet- 
ter to  plow.  If  the  ground  is  broken  after 
the  grass  fails  in  the  spring,  you  are  as- 
sured of  a  fine  crab-grass  crop,  which  you 
can  either  mow  for  hay  at  the  proper  time, 
or  graze  profitably  until  the  last  of  August 
or  first  of  September;  then  plow  and  har- 
row the  ground,  and  the  rescue  will 
quickly  come  after  the  first  rain. 

In  sowing  seed,  break  your  land  well, 
broadcast  from  August  until  the  middle  of 
October  and  sow  two  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  covering  with  a  harrow.  I  have 
known  good  success  when  seed  was  sown 
late  in  November,  but  the' earlier  sown  the 
better.  Some  parties  have  sown  seed  when 
laying  by  cotton,  and  some  after  through 
picking.  One  man  claims  to  have  sown 
between  the  drills  when  cotton  was  laid 
by,  and  hai-vested  twenty-five  bushels  of 
seed  from  the  rescue. 

Mississippi.        Edwin  Montgomery. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Feom  Wyoming.— a  letter  from  this  part  of 
Wyoming  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Tbe  elevation  of  this  place  is  over 
7,000  feet.  The  winters  are  quite  long  and 
cold.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  It  to  snow 
here  as  late  as  June  and  as  early  in  the  fall  as 
October.  One  not  accustomed  to  this  high 
altitude  may  wonder  how  people  make  a 
living  here.  The  fact  is  they  make  a  much 
better  living  here  than  they  do  in  many  parts 
of  the  East.  Nearly  everyone  has  a  ranch 
and  cuts  from  twenty  to  five  hundred  tons  of 
hay  raised  on  irrigated  meadows.  The  smaller 
ranchmen  keep  from  ten  to  thirty  dairy  cows 
and  feed  the  most  of  the  hay  to  them  during 
winter.  Milk  and  butter  always  bring  a  good 
price.  They  also  raise  potatoes  for  market. 
Potatoes  usually  do  well  here  and  bring  a 
good  price.  In  the  winter  they  put  in  a  part 
of  the  time  cutting  fence  posts  out  of  pitch 
pine,  which  makes  much  better  posts  than 
the  oak  in  the  East.  They  are  hauled  to  the 
railroad  stations,  where  they  bring  about  ten 
cents  each.  When  the  year  ends  the  small 
ranchmen  find  themselves  much  farther 
.ahead  than  many  farmers  in  the  East.  The 
more  wealthy  ranchmen,  as  they  are  called 
here,  depend  on  their  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses.  Their  horses  and  cattle  are  allowed  to 
run  wild  on  the  ranges,  and  are  gathered  only 
in  the  spring  in  order  to  brand  the  yoving 
stock,  and  at  such  times  when  they  wish  to 
ship  a  few  car-loads  to  market.  The  large 
amount  of  hay  they  cut  is  baled  and  shipped 
to  such  markets  as  Denver,  Cheyenne  and 
Laramie,  where  there  is  always  ready  sale  at 
a  good  price.  Grass  matures  here  about  the 
middle  of  July  and  dr'es  up  without  rain  and 
makes  the  best  of  winter  feed.  Some  sheep 
are  handled  here,  but  it  is  a  little  too  high, 
and  the  winters  are  a  little  too  cold  for  them 
to  be  handled  at  a  good  profit.  Other  portions 
of  the  state  are  much  better  adapted  for  sheep. 

Tie  Siding,  Wyoming.  B.  S., 


From  Indiana.— Benton  county  lies  Just 
east  of  the  Illinois  state  line.  The  soil  in  this 
portion  of  the  state  is  rich,  black,  sandy  loam, 
varying  from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  with 
a  gravel  and  clay  sub-soil  beneath.  The  ground 
is  high  and  rolling,  well  tiled  and  watered. 
On  some  of  the  farms  are  yet  to  be  seen  large 
boulders.  On  a  majority  of  the  farms  the 
boulders  have  been  blasted  with  dynamite 
and  removed.  The  farmers  find  ready  market 
for  these  rocks  at  81  per  load.  They  are  used 
In  walling  cellars  and  laying  foundations  of 
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The  select  coloringa  and 
desi^B  of  the  season 

 .  Id)  satiple^  for  8  centB. 
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Catalogue  of  Band  Instruments,  Uni- 
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buildings.  Fowler,  the  county-seat,  is  about 
ninety  miles  from  Chicago.  It  is  a  thriving 
little  business  city  of  1,500  inhabitants.  The 
buildings  are  modern,  neat  and  substantial, 
and  business  of  all  kinds  is  well  represented. 
Electric  lights  illuminate  this  little  city. 
Shade-trees  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
There  are  good  churches  and  good  schools. 
Boswell  is  a  thriving  little  town,  situated 
about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  LaFayette, 
with  a  population  of  1,200.  Notwithstanding 
the  excessive  rain,  crops  will  surpass  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  Oats  especially 
look  well  and  promise  a  rich  harvest.  Corn, 
the  principal  crop,  although  late,  is  doing 
well.  Hay  is  abundant  in  this  section  and 
promises  the  average  yield.  Orchards  consist 
usually  of  small  trees,  which  will  not  yield 
much  fruit  at  present.  Peaches  and  cherries 
are  most  abundant  this  year.  Apples  are 
scarce.  One  of  the  attractive  features  of  this 
country  is  the  graveled  roads.  The  excellent 
condition  of  the  roads  throughout  the  year  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  increases  the  value  of 
farm  land  at  least  85  per  acre.  Land  h£is 
increased  in  value  in  this  country  during  the 
last  two  years,  desirable  farms  bringing  from 
$-50  to  ?80  per  acre,  according  to  location  and 
improvements.  The  improvements  in  the 
way  of  building  and  tiling  indicate  the  thrift 
atid  prosperity  of  the  people  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  while  the  successful  schools  and 
churches  show  the  interest  manifested  in 
educational  and  religious  institutions.  Pros- 
perity is  apparent  everywhere,  and  land- 
buyers  need  not  seek  the  far  West  in  order  to 
secure  good  and  comfortable  homes. 
Hoopeslon,  111.  -.    A.  J.  McW. 


From  Flokida.— I  have  found  this  to  be  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world.  We  have  very 
little  cold  weather,  and  the  warm  weather  can- 
not be  compared  with  that  of  the  North,  as 
we  always  have  the  breeze  from  the  gulf,  and 
cool  nights.  The  soil  is  poor,  but  with  the 
help  of  fertilizer  excellent  crops  can  be  raised 
here.  Corn,  oats,  rice,  millet,  sugar-cane,-  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes  all  do  well  here.  The  best 
paying  crops  are  peaches,  pears  and  grapes. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  perfect  peach.  They 
are  shipped  to  tbe  northern  states  and  bring 
from  four  to  six  dollars  per  bushel.  Pigs 
raise  themselves  in  the  woods,  where  they 
roam  at  pleasure.  The  natural  grass  is  green 
the  year  around,  but  it  is  poor  stufi".  On  the 
other  hand  the  crab-grass  grows  luxuriantly 
in  all  the  fields,  and  is  cut  for  hay  after  the 
corn  or  oats  have  been  hars-ested.  There  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  homestead  land,  and  other 
soil  is  cheap.  H.  W.  W. 

De  Funiak  Springs,  Flo. 


From  Arkansas.— We  have  a  good  country, 
beautiful  scenery,  pure  spring  water  and  fine 
mineral  springs.  Many  people  come  here  for 
their  health.  We  raise  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  cane,  peanuts,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  the  best  of  fruit.  Any  one  wanting  a 
pleasant  country  to  live  in,  where  they  can 
have  everything  they  want,  will  do  well  to 
come  here  and  buy  a  home.  Unimproved  land 
is  S2  to  $.5  per  acre;  improved  land  is  higher. 

Turnip,  Ark.  L.  B.  G. 


WESTERN  FARM  LANDS. 

A  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  farm  lands 
of  Nebraska,  Northwestern  Kansas  and  East- 
ern Colorado  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address 
on  application  to  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago.  Send  for  one  and 
give  names  and  addresses  of  your  friends. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

IT  is  not  neeessai-y  to  attempt  to  give 
figures  in  order  to  show  how  great 
the  poultry  industry  may  be,  for  no 
reliable  estimates  can  be  made,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  census 
of  poultry  and  eggs;  but  if  we  allow 
only  one  dollar  per  year  as  the  value  of  the 
eggs  consumed  in  the  United  States  by  each 
pei-son,  we  have  the  large  sum  of  §60,000,000, 
while  the  poultry  consumed  is  perhaps 
equally  as  large.  We  believe  that  one  dol- 
lar per  individual  is  much  too  low  an  esti- 
mate, but  it  is  sufficient  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  egg  industry. 

Xor  do  we  produce  enough  for  home 
consumption.  Despite  the  tariff  of  five 
cents  per  dozen  on  eggs,  they  are  still  im- 
ported, and  the  supply  has  at  no  time  been 
too  great.  As  long  as  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand, and  at  the  prices  received  this 
season,  it  is  safe  to  claim  that  the  poultry 
industry  holds  out  as  great  inducements  as 
any  other.  It  is  true  that  all  who  attempt 
to  succeed  do  not  accomplish  the  object 
desired,  but  no  business  is  certain  to  pay 
well  unless  under  the  management  of  an 
experienced  person.  The  fact  is  plain, 
however,  that  eggs  increase  in  price  each 
year,  and  that  there  is  a  ready  market  for 
poultry  and  eggs  during  every  season  of 
the  year. 

There  are  no  dull  times  for  the  poultry 
and  egg  business,  for  there  is  not  a  month 
in  the  year  that  a  ready  sale  cannot  be 
made  for  all  that  may  be  ofiered,  and  as 
egg^  are  always  sold  for  cash,  which  lessens 
the  liability  of  loss,  it  is  a  claim  in  favor  of 
the  poultry  industry  which  does  not  apply 
to  all  other  branches  of  business.  We 
doubt  if  anything  raised  on  the  farm  pays 
better  than  poultry,  or  oflers  a  greater 
certainty  of  allowing  a  profit  to  be  secured. 


FLOCKS  IN  YARDS. 

In  the  suburbs  of  cities  and  towns  are 
hundreds  of  small  flocks,  kept  in  yards 
that  have  no  shade,  and  in  which  the  hens 
are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  during 
the  whole  day.  The  poultry -house  is'  also 
warm,  and  like  an  oven  in  temperature 
when  the  additional  warmth  of  the  bodies 
of  the  fowls  is  added  to  that  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  wood  during  the  day.  Over- 
feeding, with  corn  as  the  principal  food, 
causes  some  of  the  hens  to  succumb  to  the 
effects  of  the  heat  in  summer,  while  lice 
breed  rapidily  and  contribute  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  fowLs.  A  piece  of 
muslin  stretched  across  the  yard,  or  shade 
of  any  kind,  will  aid  in  avoiding  some  of 
the  drawbacks.  Green  food,  which  may 
be  provided  in  the  shape  of  finely -cut  grass 
or  a  head  of  cabbage,  -with  a  variety  of  food, 
using  lean  meat  in  preference  to  grain,  will 
assist  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  flock 
and  keeping  them  in  laying  condition. 


A  LATH  RUN  FOR  CHICKS. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  readers  have  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  raising  chicks  in  the 
same  ysurd  with  hens,  which  resulted  in  the 


A  CHEESE-BOX  COOP. 

A  cheap  coop  for  a  hen  and  a  brood  of 
young  chicks  may  be  made  of  an  ordinary 
large  cheese-box.  If  the  box  is  not  deep 
enough,  two  of  them  may  be  fastened 
together.  It  is  only  intended  for  use  diir- 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  the  chicks,  as  the 
box  would  not  answer  for  the  hen  during 
any  length  of  time,  the  room  being  too 
restricted.  It  serves  well  for  summer  use, 
as  it  is  cool  and  can  be  cleaned  or  moved 
easily.  Simply  mark  the  box  all  around  into 
strips  about  two  inches  wide,  and  cut  out 
each  alternate  strip.  The  object  of  the  con- 
trivance is  to  enable  one  to  prepare  a  coop 
in  a  short  time  and  at 
almost  no  cost.  As  the 
chicks  will  be  removed 
after  they  are  large  ' 
enough  to  run  about, 
the  coop  may  then  be 
used  for  the  next  young 
brood. 


LET  THEM  SIT. 

If  your  bene  wish  to  sit  in  the  sumroer, 
and  no  chicks  are  desired,  give  them  one 
or  two  china  eggs,  and  allow  them  to  stick 
to  the  nests  for  two  weeks,  and  they  will 
be  in  a  better  condition  for  laying  when 
they  come  ofi'.  Never  break  up  a  hen  sud- 
denly, as  she  will  lay  only  a  few  eggs  and 
begin  to  sit  again. 


GEESE  ARE  PROFITABLE. 

Where  there  is  land  that  cannot  be  used 
with  profit,  geese  can  secure  their  food 
unaided.  On  farms  where  a  portion  of  the 
land  is  uncultivated,  and  where  water  is 


THE  STUBBLE-FIELDS, 

If  a  flock  of  h'ens  per- 
formed no  service  but 
that  of  securing  the 
waste  grain  of  the  stub- 
ble-fields, it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  in  their 
favor.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  grain  at    -^==^ 

harvesting,  as  much 
cannot  be  secured,  and 
the  animals  cannot  utUize  it.  When  the 
hens,  tm-keys,  ducks  and  geese,  and  we 
may  include  the  guinea,  are  given  a  free 
range  over  the  stubble-fields,  they  will 
convert  the  grain  left  on  the  ground 
into  poultry  and  eggs.  This  will  be  clear 
gain,  and  the  young  weeds  and  grass 
will  also  be  consumed.  When  the  hens 
can  have  the  privilege  of  foraging,  they 
keep  in  the  best  condition  for  produc- 
ing eggs,  and  the  large  amount  of  food 
picked  up  and  consumed  is  only  indicated 
by  the  heavy,  full  crop  when  they  come 
up  at  night.  If  they  can  be  put  to  such 
good  service  on  the  stubble-field,  they  are 
valuable  on  all  kinds  of  farms. 


AN  UNLOOKED-FOR  CAUSE. 

When  your  chicks  die  or  your  hens  droop, 
and  you  cannot  account  for  the  misfortune, 
try  rubbing  a  few  drops  of  sweet-oil  on  the 
heads  and  necks,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
recovery  will  be  the  result,  as  oil  will 
destroy  the  large  lice,  which  you  cannot 
discover  until  you  look  on  the  places  desig- 
nated. Such  lice  are  never  seen  in  the 
poultry-houses,  as  they  confine  their 
operations  exclusively  on  the  heads  and 
necks  of  the  fowls. 


INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE. 

The  benefit  to  a  whole  community 
through  the  purchase  of  only  a  single  dozen 
of  eggs  is  often  very  great.  All  have  fowls, 
but  no  pure  breeds.  One  enterprising  in- 
dividual is  bold  enough  to  expend  one  or 
two  dollars  for  eggs,  and  raises  a  few  good 
chicks.  His  venture  is  closely  watched  by 
his  neighbors,  who  may  probably  not  ap- 
prove of  his  supposed  extravagance.  In 
the  com*se  of  a  few  months,  however,  they 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  difierence  between 
pure-bred  stock  and  scrubs,  and  they  seek 
to  procure  eggs  from  the  iortunate  party 


Lath  Rxxisr  for  Chicks. 


chicks  being  crowded  out  at  meal-times,  and 
being  pecked  by  the  hens,  they  were  afraid 
to  go  among  them,  the  chicks  securing  only 
the  food  not  desired  by  the  hens.  The  illus- 
tration shows  a  box  into  which  the  chicks 
can  go  at  any  time  to  feed,  and  the  hens 
cannot  get  to  them  at  all.  The  box  is  made 
of  a  sixteen-foot  board,  twelve  inches  wide, 
the  board  being  cut  into  four  pieces,  each 
piece  four  feet  long,  and  nailed  together. 
The  box  has  no  bottom,  but  the  top  is  cov- 
ered with  lath,  the  sides  having  holes 
that  admit  the  chicks  and  exclude  the 
hens.  By  having  the  V)ox  bottomless,  it 
may  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  thus 
avoiding  filth. 


The  next  season  there  wiU  be  quite  a 
number  of  pure-bred  fowls  to  be  found  on 
the  farms,  and  in  a  few  years  all  of  the 
poultry  in  that  neighborhood  vrill  be  more 
or  less  improved  and  of  better  quality  in 
all  respects.  Much  benefit  has  resulted  in 
this  manner,  and  when  an  individual  is 
prompted  to  secure  better  stock,  he  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  neighbors,  also. 

I  Care  Dyspepsia,  Constipation 

and  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Shoop's 
Restorative,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic,  by  a 
newly  discovered  principle,  also  cures  stom- 
ach, liver  and  kidney  diseases,  through  the 
nerves  that  govern  these  organs.  Book  and 
samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 

Db.  Shoop,  Box  B,  Kacine,  Wis. 


Cheese-box  Coop. 

within  easy  access,  the  raising  of  a  flock  of 
geese,  both  for  meat  and  for  the  feathers, 
will  pay  for  the  amount  that  may  be  in- 
vested. No  kind  of  poultry  gives  less  labor 
and  care  to  the  farmer  than  geese.  They 
seek  their  food  both  on  the  land  and  on  the 
pond,  and  are  seldom  subject  to  diseases. 
It  is  not  usual  that  high  prices  are  obtained 
for  geese,  but  when  the  returns  come  in, 
they  are  nearly  all  profit. 


WASTING  FOOD. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  food 
that  has  been  moistened  with  water  quickly 
spoils,  and  it  also  causes  disease.  The 
habit  of  filling  a  trough  with  such  food 
and  leaving  it  to  the  hens  to  consume  is 
injurious  to  them  in  several  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  it  induces  them  to  eat  too  much, 
leading  to  indigestion,  which  is  often  mis- 
taken for  cholera,  or  it  makes  the  hens  too 
fat,  thus  less3ning  the  supply  of  eggs,  as 
well  as  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  food.  It 
is  better  to  allow  too  little  food,  rather 
than  to  give  too  much. 


j  RYE  FOR  POULTRY. 

i  Sow  a  patch  of  rye,  if  only  half  an  acre  is 
grown.  It  is  green  later  in  the  season  than 
j  grass,  and  grows  earlier  in  spring.  It  is 
I  not  valuable  as  food,  so  far  as  the  nutri- 
ment contained  is  concerned,  for  green  rye 
is  watery,  and  may  cause  bowel  difficulty, 
but  if  used  as  a  portion  of  a  ration,  it  will 
aid  in  preventing  disorders  arising  from 
the  use  of  too  much  grain.  It  affords  a 
change  in  winter  from  the  dry  diet,  and  as 
the  hens  are  partial  to  it,  the  result  wiU  be 
beneficial  in  many  respects. 


BREAKING  THE  SITTERS. 

Too  much  cruelty  is  practiced  in  breaking 
up  sitting  hens.  While  we  believe  it  un- 
wise to  break  up  a  sitting  hen,  yet  there  is 
a  humane  way  of  so  doing  when  it  is  de- 
sired. Make  a  lath  coop,  with  lath  sides 
and  lath  bottom.  The  object  should  be  to 
give  the  hen  cool  air  under  her.  She  will 
attempt  to  create  heat  with  her  body 
on  the  floor,  as  is  natural,  but  will  soon 
become  disgusted  and  abandon  the  attempt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gapes  Yoxtng  Chicks.— In  the  issue  of 
June  loth  I  saw  an  article  entitled  "More 
About  Gapes,"  which  says:  "Gapes  Is  due  to 
the  clogging  of  the  windpipe  by  a  cluster  of 
thread-like  worms.  (This  much  Is  an  estab- 
lished fact.)  How  they  get  In  the  windpipe 
of  the  chicks  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  believed  that  they  or  their 
eggs  are  picked  up  by  the  chicks  from 
the  ground."  What  an  absurd  idea! 
Chicks  will  pick  up  worms,  grubs  and 
insects,  but  they  are  never  deposited  In  the 
windpipe.  How  many  of  your  readers  believe 
such  a  silly  story?  Perhaps  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand will  give  It  enough  thought  to  form  an 
opinion,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
editor  Is  right,  that  there  Is  no  help  for  his 
chickens,  and  he  will  stay  in  the  same  old  rut 
from  year  to  year.  The  main  remedy  for  a 
century  or  more  has  been  to  draw  the  gape- 
worms  from  the  windpipe.  Another  plan  is 
to  place  the  chicks  in  a  box  and  dust  fine,  air- 
slaked  lime  over  them.  These  remedies  are 
about  as  Ineflfectual  as  they  are  cruel. 
Gapes  is  a  lung  trouble;  so  Is  bronchitis 
and  consumption  in  the  human  family. 
Would  a  doctor  subject  you  to  such  barbarous 
treatment?  Not  much,  for  he  would  not  feel 
himself  safe  from  assassination  If  bis  patient 


should  not  recover.  Roup,  cholera  and  gapes 
are  the  enemies  of  the  domesticated  feather 
tribe.  These  diseases  may  be  traced  to  want 
of  shelter,  nourishing  food,  lice  and  fiJth.  The 
,  frequent  occurrence  of  these  diseases  is  a  dis- 
1  grace  to  any  poultry-yard.  To  prevent  gapes 
I  in  chicks,  breed  from  none  but  healthy  fowls, 
j  The  kinds  that  fiedge  slowly  are, best  in  this' 
respect.  They  and  their  habitation  must  be 
kept  free  from  filth  and  lice.  In  setting  hens 
one  rule  must  be  adopted.  The  nest  must  be 
on  the  damp  ground.  Where  a  hen  steals  her 
nest  in  a  fence  corner,  she  has  hardly  anything 
but  ilother  Earth.  Did  you  ever  notice  that 
chicks  so  hatched  have  better  constitutions 
than  when  they  are  hatched  on  a  high,  dry 
place.  Tryi  ng  to  beep  the  eggs  and  nest  dry  has 
ruined  many  a  brood.  Never  take  chicks  away 
from  the  mother  as  they  are  hatched,  for  there 
is  no  heat  lilie  the  mother  hen  to  nourish 
them.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  they 
require  no  food.  The  first  feed  should  be  yolk 
of  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  fed  dry.  Feed  often, 
seven  or  eight  times  a  day  the  first  week.  The 
next  month,  five  times  a  day,  as  much  as  they 
win  eat,  of  a  variety  of  nourishing  food,  and 
provide  a  never-failing  supply  of  clean,  fresh 
water.  For  the  first  week  coop  them  on  a 
grass-plot,  where  the  old  fowls  cannot  reach 
them.  After  that  age  you  can  coop  them  in  a 
yard  (20x30  feet  for  sixty  to  seventy  chicks) 
with  small  trap-doors  for  the  chicks  to  run  in 
and  out.  This  yard  is  used  for  feeding  and 
water,  and  must  be  kept  clean.  Cracked  corn 
is  the  main  feed,  bruised  oats  and  other  small 
grains  for  a  variety,  with  cooked  potatoes 
mixed  with  bran,  and  white  middlings  for  the 
first  feed  in  the  morning.  If  on  the  range 
where  the  chicks  roam  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
insects  and  worms,  animal  food  must  be  given 
in  the  shape  of  meats  of  some  kind.  To  keep 
them  in  perfect  health,  put  camphor  or  cam- 
phorated spirits  in  their  drinking-water. 
Femidale,  Pa.  R.  R. 

[The  above  is  presented  because  it  contains 
some  excellent  hints  on  feeding  chicks;  but 
our  correspondent  is  in  error  otherwise.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  gape-worms 
lodge  in  the  windpipe,  as  they  can  be  pulled 
out  and  seen.  Hens  have  also  hatched  strong 
chicks  on  hay-lofts,  where  it  iS'dry. — En.] 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Cliiggrers.— E.  W.  C,  Sisco,  Fla.,  writes: 
"1.  Is  there  any  remedy  against  chiggers, 
which  infest  this  section?  They  annoy  the 
poultry.  2.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  swelling 
of  the  crops  of  chicks  with  wind?" 

Reply: — 1.  As  they  are  so  numerous,  it  is 
useless  to  attemjjt  to  get  rid  of  them,  others 
coming  as  Soon  as  the  first  lot  are  driven  off.  . 
2.  It  is  caused  by  indigestion  and  overfeeding- 

Proportionate  Spa'ce. — E.  T.  L.,  Maiiont 
Ind.,  writes :  "How  large  should  a  yard  be 
for  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens?" 

Replx:— Ayard  50x100  feet,  which  is  about 
one  eighth  of  an  acre,  is  sufficient,  but  it  is 
better  to  divide  the  space  into  two  yards,  each 
25x100  feet,  so  as  to  grow  green  food  on  one 
while  the  hens  occupy  the  next,  changing 
from  one  yard  to  the  other  as  occasion  requires. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


BY  THE  ILLIXOIS  CEJiTKAL  R,  B.  CO.,  AT  LOW 
PEICES  A^TD  OX  EASY  TEBMS,  IST 
SOUTHEEU  ILLEfOIS. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either 
large  or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards, 
dairying,  raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater 
variety  of  crops,  with  a  greater  profit,  can  be 
grown  on  a  less  amount  of  lands  in  this  coun- 
try than  can  be  raised  in  any  other  portion  of 
this  State. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  offered  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go 
and  examine  these  lands.  For  full  description 
and  map,  and  any  information,  address  or  call 
upon  E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co., 
7S Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


UniHf  CTIinV  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 
nUIllt  Business    Forme.  Arithmetic. 

1 1  Vlllk  Shorthand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  31ail 
at  student's  horae.  Low  rates.  Cat.  andiTrial  lesson  for 
6e.  Bryanf  &  Siratton,  No.  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CP  Certain  Cure  O  C  Sure  Shot  p  C  Chick  Feed 
•  U-For  Cholera.  «•  w-For  Lice.  **•  T-ForChicks. 

These  preparations  are  firet-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  3IORTmER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

■  ■  Bl  ■  ■  0^  mast  lay  and  Chicks  will  grow 

MJ  ^  WjM  if  fed  on  Boiled  Beef  and  Bona 
^1  P  IW  g%  Meal,  enongh  for  13  Bens,  100 
I  I  k  I  ■  \9  days,  only  $1.00  Sample  Free. 
Smith  &  Komaine.Sole  MTs,  109  Murray  St.,  N.T. 

830  to  860  Sared  on  New 

BICYCLES 

At39Victor  Jr.for|18.  All 

makes  new  A  M  hand  ;larg- 
est  &  oldest  dealers  In  U.S. 
I  EasyP<iVTn  'ni  1  i/derired.'We 
selTevery where.  Cata.  free. 
Boused  Hasard  A  Co.. 
MCra.  32  E3t.,Pi:0BIA,Iia.. 

MILK 

P»T?  E  S  E     V  AT  I VE 

Milkmen,  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen  can  keep  Milk 
A  Cream  5  to  7  days,  sweet  and  fresh  WITHOUT  ICE.  Sim- 
ple, unfailing,  tasteless  and  cheap.  Sample  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  2c.  postage.  Patentees  &  Solo 
Mtrs.,  Preservaline  Mfg.  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  Kew  York. 

''t^^trtt'e  Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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as- READ  THIS  NOTICE.-®a 

QjiestioDs  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FnuDSiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  imtuediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation UDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inQuirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessury.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WKEKs  before  the  date  of  I  be  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  onir. 


Milkweed.— G.  H.,  Lane's  Mills,  Pa.,  writes : 
"Can  you  tell  me  any  way  to  kill  or  get  rid  of 
milkweed?" 

Reply  :— Rotation  of  crops,  with  thorough 
cultivation  of  all  hoed  crops,  usually  keeps 
the  milkweed  from  becoming  troublesome.  If 
they  are  in  permanent  pastures,  mow  them 
down,  or  cut  the  roots  with  a  chisel  spade, 

Sowing  Onion  Seed  in  Sammer.— J.  H, 
F.,  of  Virginia,  writes:  "You  recommend  to 
start  plants  in  hotbeds  in  order  to  raise  a  large 
crop.  Will  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  start  them 
during  July  or  August,  and  plant  them  out  in 
November,  thus  securing  the  advantage  of  the 
winter  growth?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— If  you  wish  to  use  the 
crop  for  early  bunching,  I  believe  you  can 
safely  sow  seed  late  in  summer  or  early  fall, 
and  leave  the  plants  in  the  ground  all  winter. 
When  sown  too  early,  the  plants  will  all  go  to 
seed,  and  you  have  to  guard  against  this.  You 
may  also  replant,  or  plant  sets,  in  November 
in  your  latitude  for  bunch  onions.  Make 
some  trials  on  a  moderate  scale. 

Flea-beetles  on  Tomatoes.— A.  M,  B,, 
Randolph,  Vt.,  writes:  "Our  tomato-plants 
are  covered  with  a  little  black  bug  or  fly,  that 
eats  holes  through  the  leaves,  causing  them 
to  turn  yellow  and  dry  up.  They  are  about 
one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  when  seen 
under  a  magnifylng-glass,  somewhat  resemble 
a  potato-beetle  in  shape.  Can  you  tell  what  to 
do  to  save  our  plants?" 

Reply  by*  Joseph  :— The  insect  is  probably  a 
flea-beetle,  and  not  easy  to  conquer.  Try 
spraying  with  a  strong  tobacco  tea,  or  dusting 
with  a  strong  tobacco  dust.  Tobacco  refuse 
can  often  be  obtained  at  tobacco  factories, 
etc,  for  the  hauling,  or  at  a  mere  nominal 
figure.  It  comes  handy  in  the  garden  in  many 
ways. 

The  Sonrlngpof  Milk  J.  A,  C,  Lithopolis, 

•  Ohio,  writes :  "The  Faem  aivD  Fireside, 
quoting  from  the  New  York  Sun,  is  in  error  as 
to  the  souring  of  milk  in  a  thunder-storm.  It 
is  not  fungus,  but  lactic  acid.  It  is  not  un- 
healthy, but  unpleasant," 

Reply  :— To  what  is  the  lactic  acid  due  ?  In- 
vestigators no  longer  question  the  fact  that 
the  normal  souring  of  milk  is  a  fermentative 
process  produced  by  micro-organisms,  which 
get  in  the  milk  after  the  milking  is  done. 
Twenty  years  ago  Lister  found  several  forms 
of  bacteria  in  milk.  One  species  of  these  bac- 
teria produce  the  lactic  acid  accompanying 
the  souring  of  milk.  The  other  kinds  of  bac- 
,teria  produce  different  fermentations.  You 
will  find  the  subject  fully  explained  in  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  No,  9,  to  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D,  0, 

Gatberin^  Potato    Seed.— M,    H,  M,, 

Martha,  Tenn.,  writes:  "When  should  potato 
balls  (Irish)  be  gathered,  and  how  and  when 
should  seed  be  plante*  to  produce  the  best 
results?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— When  the  potato  balls 
begin  to  color,  showing  that  the  seed  in  them 
is  mature,  they  should  be  gathered,  mashed, 
and  the  pulp  allowed  to  stand  and  ferment  for 
a  day  or  two.  Then  you  can  get  out  the  seed 
quite  easily  by  washing.  Put  the  pulp  in 
water,  stir  thoroughly,  let  the  seed  settle  to 
the  bottom;  then  pour  off  the  water,  with  all 
the  floating  pulp  and  skins.  Repeat  this 
washing  operation  until  you  have  the  seeds 
all  clean,  after  which  drain  ofl'  the  water  and 
let  the  seeds  get  dry.  Sow  them  in  early  spring 
in  hotbed,  as  you  would  sow  tomato  seeds. 
They  will  sprout  readily.  The  young  plants 
may  be  pricked  out  in  thumb  pots,  or  set  in 
flats  or  frames,  the  same  as  tomato-plants,  and 
when  danger  from  frost  is  over,  set  them  in 
open  ground,  two  by  two,  or  two  by  three 
feet  apart.  It  is  often  quite  a  task  to  protect 
the  tender  young  plants  from  injury  and  even 
utter  destruction  by  bugs.  If  you  can  grow 
them  along  in  pots  until  they  reach  some  size. 
It  will  be  safest  to  delay  the  setting  out  until 
after  the  bugs  have  found  green  pastures  else- 
where. 

veterinary! 

-itij&Sonducted  by  Or,  H,  J,  Detmeps.^?*- 

Frofeesor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  sabicribers  of  Fabm  and  Fibeside,  an- 
swers will  be  giTen  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmebs,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries  in  this  column,  must  §ive  their  name  and  : 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other  i 
good  reasons.   Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  cironmstaQces. 

Spavin.— Gr,  A.,  Harrison  Pike,  Ohio,  This 
is  not  the  proper  season  for  the  treatment  of 
spavin  and  ringbone.  For  full  information 
consult  Fabm  and  Fieeside  of  November 


Ijth,  or  wait  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  you 
will  find  another  article  concerning  these 
diseases. 

Hollow-born.— A,  K,  S,,  Siler  City,  N,  C. 
There  is  no  such  disease  as  hollow-horn.  All 
horns  of  grown  cattle  are  hollow.  The  term 
"hollow-horn"  is  made  use  of  by  quacks  in 
various  cases  of  disease  in  which  they  are 
unable  to  make  a  diagnosis;  hence,  to  cover 
their  ignorance, 

Drying  Up.- G,  S,,  Chesterfield,  111.  Your 
young  cow,  when  you  took  away  her  calf,  not 
being  accustomed  to  milking,  probably  drew 
up  the  milk,  and  then  milking  was  neglected. 
Frequent  and  thorough  milking  would  have 
prevented  what  you  complain  of.  It  is  prob- 
ably too  late  now, 

Lame.— G.  W,  F,,  Leon,  Wis.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  mule  that  has  wind-pufifs  on  one  front 
leg.  She  is  lame.  I  have  used  hot  water  and 
blister  liniment.   It  improves  very  slowly," 

Answer: — The  "wiud-pufis,"  or  so-called 
"wind-galls,"  most  likely  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lameness.  The  latter  has  some  other 
source  or  cause,  and  as  long  as  I  do  not  know 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  same,  I  cannot  give 
you  any  advice  in  regard  to  treatment.  Have 
your  mule  examined  by  a  competent  person. 

Probably  a  New  Case  of  Oarget.- Th. 
W,  K,,  Clyde,,  N,  Y.  The  remedy,  unless  it  is 
too  late,  consists  in  frequent  and  thorough 
milking.  Bacteritic  action  changes  the  sugar 
of  milk  into  lactic  acid,  this  combines  with 
the  alkalis  of  the  milk,  and  thus  the  casein 
kept  in  solution  by  the  alkalis  is  thrown  out 
of  solution  and  congeals.  If  this  is  kept  in 
mind  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  that  the 
remedy  consists  in  removing  the  cause,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  frequent  and  thor- 
ough milking. 

An  Old  Sore.— J,  F.  R.,  Delavan,  Kan,, 
writes  :  "My  five-year-old  road  mare  got  cut 
two  years  ago  directly  in  the  front  of  the  hock- 
joint.  It  healed  nicely  and  appeared  to  be  all 
right,  but  for  the  last  six  months  it  has 
kept  swelling  and  breaking  and  then  healing 
up.   Would  blistering  do  any  good?" 

Answer  :— If  you  blister  such  an  old  sore  it 
is  sure  to  crack  and  to  get  raw.  It  is  the  worst 
you  can  possibly  do.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to 
keep  the  old  sore  clean,  and  it  probably  will 
not  be  troublesome. 

Wants  to  Know  Wbat  Ailed  His  Horse. 
— E,  W.  M,,  West  River,  N,  Y,,  writes:  "I 
would  like  your  opinion  in  regard  to  what 
ailed  my  horse.  He  was  running  in  pasture 
when  I  noticed  he  did  not  eat.  Examined 
him  and  found  his  lampas  down,  his  legs,  ears 
and  nose  cold.  The  next  day  was  taken  with 
scours  and  thirstiness." 

Answer:— Your  horse,  it  seems,  suffered 
from  a  severe  intestinal  catarrh  {Catarrhal 
enteritis)  either  as  an  independent  disease  or 
as  a  complication  of  influenza. 

Troubled  witb  Flies.— G,  S,,  Grand  View, 
Ind,,  writes:  "My  horse's  eyes  get  sore  in  the 
lower  corner.  The  flies  bother  them  so  bad,  I 
would  like  for  you  to  tell  me  what  to  put  on 
them.  1  would  like  to  have  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  some  veterinary  instrument  maker. 

Answer:— Keep  the  sore  eyes  clean,  and  if 
the  flies  then  don't  stay  away,  make  your 
horse  a  veil  of  mos(juito-bar,  or  else  apply  to 
the  troubled  corners  a  little  gentiana  extract, 

 There  are  a  great  many  makers  of  good 

surgical  instruments  in  the  United  States,  One 
of  the  best  is  Teufel,  in  Philadelphia,  but  you 
will  find  one  or  more  dealers  in  every  large 
city. 

Contracted  Tendons.— G.  H,,  Lane's  Mills, 
Pa,,  writes:  "My  colt,  one  week  old,  cannot 
straighten  his  front  legs  enough  to  stand  up 
on  them.  The  cords  seem  to  be  short.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  help  it,  or  will  it  get 
better  with  any  treatment?" 

Answer  :— If  the  tendons  are  too  short,  con- 
tracted, probably  a  surgical  operation,  to  be 
executed  only  by  an  expert  surgeon,  will  be 
necessaiT.  Description,  therefore,  is  super- 
fluous. The  main  question  is,  is  the  colt  worth 
raising?  This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon 
the  result  of  a  careful  examination.  Hence 
my  advice  necessarily  must  be  to  have  the 
colt  by  all  means  examined  by  a  competent 
surgeon. 

An  Enlargement.— Mc,  Morning  Sun, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  will  re- 
move a  lump  from  one  of  the  fetlock-joints  of 
my  mare.  It  is  of  about  four  or  five  months' 
standing.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of  half  a 
hulled  walnut.  It  is  of  a  soft,  gristly  nature, 
and  is  not  attached  to  the  bone,  but  appears 
loose  under  the  skin.   It  does  not  lame  her." 

Answer:— If  the  "lump"  is  a  tumor,  the  only 
way  to  remove  it  will  be  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion; that  is,  by  excising  it,  and  if  it  is  a  so- 
called  wind-gall  in  the  sheath  of  the  extensor 
tendon,  a  removal  also  may  be  effected  by  a 
surgical  operation;  but  since  the  enlargement 
does  not  cause  any  lameness,  my  advice  to  you 
is  to  leave  it  alone.  If  you  wish  to  have  it 
removed,  by  all  means  you  will  need  the 
services  of  a  competent  veterinarian.  Salves 
and  ointments,  etc,  are  ineffective  or  do  dam- 
age and  make  it  worse. 

Trouble  In  the  Ears.— E.  E.  P.,  West  Point, 
Cal.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare  that  has  some 
trouble  in  her  ears.  The  ears  are  so  very  ten- 
der she  won't  let  us  touch  them,  but  we  can 
see  a  dry,  white  substance,  like  a  scale,  extend- 
ing up  the  ear.   What  is  It?" 

Answer:— An  answer  to  your  question  re- 
quires an  examination,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  good 
description.  If  your  mare  does  not  allow  an 


examination,  the  only  way  is  to  throw  her, 
which  will  compel  her  to  submit  not  only 
to  an  examination,  but  also  to  a  thorough 
cleaning,  if  necessary,  with  soap  and  warm 
water.  If  sores  are  found,  after  the  ears 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  same  very 
likely  will  be  brought  to  healing  by  repeated 
applications  of  either  a  mixture  of  subacetate 
of  lead  and  oil  (1:3),  of  iodoform,  tincture  of 
iodine  or  lunar  caustic,  etc,  as  the  case  may 
happen  to  be. 

Lameness.— G.  P.,  Forestburg,Texas,writes : 
"I  have  a  mule,  four  years  old,  that  got  lame 
"last  February  in  her  right  hind  leg.  I  exam- 
ined her  foot  and  leg,  but  could  find  nothing 
wrong.  It  got  all  right  in  about  four  weeks. 
Two  weeks  later  she  got  lame  in  the  left  hind 
leg,  which  was  about  the  same  time  getting 
well.  She  also  got  lame  in  her  left  fore  leg 
about  two  weeks  ago.  I  don't  know  what 
caused  her  lameness." 

Answer:— If  j-ou  don't  know  what  caused 
the  lameness,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  tell 
you?  If  you  used  the  mule  to  a  scraper  or 
ditching-machine,  and  overworked  the  same, 
it  may  be  that  tendons,  ligaments  or  muscles 
became  overstrained.  If  there  is  no  lameness 
now,  leave  well  enough  alone,  and  to  prevent 
lameness  in  the  future,  exempt  the  animal 
from  work  that  causes  excessive  strain  upon 
any  one  particular  point. 

Urticaria.— D.  B,  H,,  Centreville,  Pa., 
writes:  "What  ails  my  mare?  There  appear 
lumps  the  size  of  half  of  a  grape,  which  flat- 
ten out  and  spread  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Sometimes  a  watery  fluid  will  ooze 
out  and  the  hair  come  off.  These  have  appeared 
on  side  and  belly  at  times  for  months.  Now 
there  is  a  puffy  swelling  on  the  inside  of  her 
fore  legs  where  they  join  the  body.  There  are 
no  sores,  nor  does  she  seem  to  mind  them," 

Answer:— What  you  describe  seems  to  be  a 
simple  case  of  urticaria.  First,  give  the  mare 
a  physic— one  pill,  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
aloes,  a  few  drams  of  powdered  marsh-mal- 
low root,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  water, 
will  answer.  Then  keep  her  on  a  suitable  diet; 
see  to  it  that  she  does  not  consume  any  more 
food  than  she  is  able  to  digest  and  to  assim- 
ilate, groom  well  and  give  her  regular  exercise, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  everything  will  be  well, 

Mllklng-tabes.— F.  W.,  Bryan,  Tex.,  writes : 
"Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a 
paper  of  a  cow-milker.  I  sent  on  for  circulars 
and  found  that  the  instrument  consists  of 
four  small  tubes  which  are  inserted  in  the 
teats  of  the  cow,  and  run  in  a  larger  tube.  I 
have  some  fifty  or  sixty  milk-giving  cows  run- 
ning out  with  their  calves,  because  we  have 
not  the  time  (or  are  too  lazy)  to  milk  them.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  operation  of 
putting  the  milker  in  a  cow's  teat  is  a  painful 
one,  and  that  a  Texas  cow  is  not  going  to  put 
up  with  it,  unless  I  tie  them  down  "hog 
fashion"  every  time  I  want  to  milk  them.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the. 
subject." 

Answer:— As  yet  no  way  has  been  devised, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  by  which  the 
trouble  of  milking  milch  cows  may  be  done 
away  with.  A  use  of  milking-tubes  for  that 
purpose  is  invariably  productive  of  disatrous 
consequences.  Either  the  cow  will  soon  be 
dry,  or  what  is  more  frequent,  garget  or  in- 
flammation of  the  udder  will  result,  A  use  of 
milking-tubes,  no  matter  of  what  form  and 
material,  is  permissible  only  in  special  cases, 
and  under  no  circumstances  unless  special 
antiseptic  precautions  are  taken. 

May  be  Diabetes.— Farmer,  Lansingville, 
N.Y,,  writes:  "1  have  a  four-year-old  horse 
that  has  a  bladder  or  kidney  difliculty.  He  is 
in  good  order,  running  in  pasture  and  worked 
occasionally.  He  has  no  life.  The  eyes  look 
dull  and  heavy.  The  appetite  is  not  very  good. 
He  seems  to  move  as  though  sore  all  over.  He 
flinches  a  little  when  pressed  with  the  hand, 
in  region  of  kidneys.  He  urinates  often,  pass- 
ing considerable  water  at  a  time.  He  acts  as 
though  the  hind  parts  were  slightly  stiff.  After 
doing  a  hard  day's  work  he  seems  worse," 

Answer  : — The  disease  you  describe  seems  to 
be  Diabetes  insipidus,  and  it  undoubtedly 
is  if  the  food  you  feed  is  dusty  and  mustj\ 
The  treatment,  unless  already  too  late,  con- 
sists: First,  in  a  change  of  food,  that  is,  in 
feeding  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  clean, 
wholesome  and  free  from  fungous  spores  and 
mustiness;  second,  in  good  grooming,  so  as  to 
excite  the  activity  of  the  skin  ;  third,  in  keep- 
ing the  animal  in  a  dry  and  clean  place; 
fourth,  in  administering  small  doses  of  some 
astringent,  and  especially  of  gum  camphor. 
The  latter,  well  triturated,  may  either  be  mixed 
with  the  food  or  in  doses  of  one  dram  aday,  be 
mixed  with  powdered  marsh-mallow  root  and 
water,  and  be  given  in  shape  of  pills  once  a 
day. 


NEWTON'S  HEAVE,  COUGH 
and  DISTEMPER  CURE. 


A  GUARANTEED 


Positively  Cnreg HEAVES.  COUGHS,  COLDS, 
DISTEMPER.  Indigestion,  Skin  Eruptions, 
(Worm  Expeller).  and  a  crand  coiidicinner. 
Used  for  years  by  Doctors  J.  V.  Newton  and^  O.  J. 
Carter.  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Toledo.  O.  Price  :<1  .OO 
per  package  by  dealers  or  forwarded  direct.  Send  6 
cents  in  stamps  for  ''The  Roadster."  fastest  records, 
•table  hints.  ±c.  fW  Try  Dlarghall'H  Houf  Care, 
rill  NEWTON  HOHtE  REMEDY  C0J46Siimmit  Si.  Toledo. O- 


pifst  National  Farmeps'  Alliance 

SUIVIJVIEH  E]^CA]VIP]VIEfiT, 

Mount  Oretiia,  Lebanon  and  Lancastor 
Counties,  Pa.,  Au^^ust  19  to  2<$. 

Three  mammoth  assembly  halls.  Best  farmer  talkers 
in  America. 

l<x»,iH)0  eiiuare  feet  of  platforms  for  exhibits  ;  also,  im- 
mense buildiugs. 

Liberal  premiums  for  products  of  farm  and  garden  ; 
also,  to  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  for  best 
butter,  best  bread,  best  pies,  best  cakes,  best  jel- 
lies, best  canned  fruits,  etc.  Competition  free. 

Farmers  and  farmers'  families  expected  from  every 
State  and  Territory.  Superior  accommodations  at 
lowest  prices,  including  good  2j  cent  meals. 

The  best  band  music  ;  the  best  entertainments  ;  every- 
thing the  best.  Admission  to  grounds  by 
R.  tt.  free. 

Low  R.  R.  rates  to  thia  finest  5,000  acre  mountain 
park  in  America. 

For  further  information  address  Henry  C.  Demming, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  chairman  Summer  Encampment 
Committee  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  In- 
dustrial Union. 


THE  Owen  Electric  Belt 

AND  APPLIANCES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


CURE 
MANY 
DISEASES 
WHEN 

ALL 
OTHEE 
BEMEDIES 

FAIL. 
GET  ONE. 


TONE 


[Trade  Mark.] 
OR.  A.  OWEN 


A  GENUINE  CUERENT  OF  ELECTEICITY 

Is  generated  in  a  battery  on  the  belt,  and  can 
be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  The  cur- 
rent can  be  made  mild  or  strong  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  is  absolutely  under  control 
of  the  wearer  at  all  times, 

OUK  IM.TI8TRATED  CATAI^OGFE 
Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the 
cure  of  Acute,  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disease.s, 
Sworn  Testimonials  with  portraits  of  people 
who  have  been  cured,  Price  List  and  Cuts  of 
Belts  and  Appliances,  and  how  to  order,  pub- 
lished in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian Languages.  This  catalogue  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
postage, 

THE  OWEN 

Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Only  Factory, 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDING, 

301-211  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tbe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the 
World. 

When  visiting-  tlie  World's  Fair  do  not 
fail  to  see  Dr.  A.  Owen's  exhibit.  Elec- 
tricity Rnilding,  Section  U,  Space  I. 

When  writing  mention  this  paper. 


ONE  YEAR 
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Any  one  sending  us  only  one  NEW  yearly 
subscriber  for  this  journal  at  the  regrular 
pi'ice,  50  cents,  will  receive  this  paper 
one  year  Free  as  a  reward  for  securing' 
the  NEW  subscriber. 

This  ofl'er  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 

The  Jf  EW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  BTEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  paper;  the 
new  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  this  journal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  including-  one  year's 
subscription."  For  example:  Premium  No. 
447,  Book  of  Building  Plans,  and  this 
paper  one  year  for  only  81;  or,  Moody's 
System  of  Dress  Cutting  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  Sl.oO— and  in  either  case  the 
NEW  subscriber  is  also  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  The  yearns  subscription 
free  is  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  witb 
any  other.  Both  the  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  it  now,  while  It  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  ABTD  FIRESIDE, 
Pbiladelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ofal*. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Atjgust  1,  1893. 


(Bin  Jimiclr. 


AN  ANSWER. 

If  one  shoTild  bring  a  rose  that  had  been  fair. 
And  very  fragrant,  and  surpassing  sweet, 
Before  it  lost  its  beanty  in  the  heat 

Of  crowded  ball-rooms  or  the  gas-light's  glare. 

And  beg  of  me  to  keep  it  in  my  hair 
Or  on  my  breast  through  all  the  coming  hoars. 
Casting  aside  all  fresher,  brighter  flowers 

TThich  other  hands  might  offer  me  to  wear, 

Would  it  not  seem  presumptuoas? 

Tet  you  bring 
The  remnant  of  a  heart  that  long  ago 
Burned  all  its  fire  to  ashes:  and  you  say, 
*'Keep  this  and  cast  all  other  hearts  away." 
I  stooped  and  blew,  and  could  not  raise  a  glow; 
Square  in  your  face  I  throw  your  offering. 

—JSlla  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


A  HORRIBLE  REVENGE. 

Act  I. 

_    snsEKABLY  Wet  day— 
M^&^^f  5*^  time,  the  year  of  grace 
iXld^^SK^rl  S    1"S3— scene,  an  old  cha- 
teau in  Brittany. 

The  young  Vicomte 
de  la  Sainte  Coeur  was 
horribly  bored.  All  the 
morning  through  he 
had  lounged  in  the  dim 
old  library. 

Poor  Raoul,  he  felt 
himself  much  to  be 
pitied  in  this,  his  self- 
imposed  exile  at  his 
aunt's  chateau ;  but  cer- 
tain pressing  and  too  clamorous  creditors  had 
necessitated  a  hasty,  not  to  say  somewhat  un- 
dignified, retreat  from  the  festivities  of  the 
court  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  chateau  de 
St.  Jean  in  the  heart  of  Brittany. 

The  old  Marquise  de  Brillac,  his  aunt  and 
sole  remaining  relative,  had  lived  here  as  long 
as  he  could  remember.  Here,  too,  he  had  been 
brought  up  since,  a  little  fellow  of  six  years 
old,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  he  had  alighted 
from  the  great  lumbering  coach  and  had  been 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  a  stately  old 
lady,  who  kissed  the  poor  little  vicomte  cere- 
moniously on  both  cheeks  and  told  him  that 
from  now  he  was  to  consider  the  chateau  as 
his  home,  since  it  had  pleased  "le  bon  Dieu" 
to  take  both  his  father  and  mother  to  him- 
self. 

At  twenty-two  he  had  started  for  Paris  to 
take  up  his  commission  as  captain  in  the 
king's  body-guard,  a  commission  he  had  held, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  since  he 
had  been  ten  years  old. 

Fresh  from  his  Breton  home,  he  had  plunged 
into  all  the  follies  of  the  dissipated  capital, 
and  now,  four  years  afterward,  he  had  come 
back  to  obtain  his  aunt's  assistance  in  repair- 
ing his  shattered  fortunes. 

That  she  was  deeply  shocked  and  offended 
he  knew,  but  he  also  knew  that  the  childless 
old  lady  dearly  loved  his  handsome  scapegrace 
self,  womanlike,  perhaps  never  more  so  than 
when  she  had  most  cause  for  anger. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  chateau  the  previous 
evening,  and  his  reception  had  been  anything 
but  cordial,  and  all  this  morning  he  had 
awaited  an  audience  with  his  much  offended 
relative,  who  had  at  last  sent  him  word  that 
she  desired  his  presence  at  dinner  at  four 
o'clock. 

"Thank  God,  it  is  almost  four !"  ejaculated 
Raoul,  as  wearied  and  bored  beyond  expres- 
sion, he  wended  his  way  to  the  apartments  of 
the  marquise,  from  which  she  rarely,  if  ever, 
stirred. 

He  reached  the  ante-chamber  of  the  salon 
and  glanced  at  a  Dresden  clock  on  a  gilt 
console.  Bah !  it  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the 
hour,  and  Raoul  knew  the  old  lady's  rigid 
notions  of  etiquette,  and  felt  sure  that  the  sin 
of  arriving  too  soon  for  dinner  was  as  great, 
in  her  eyes,  as  that  of  arriving  too  late. 

"Well,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
the  prescribed  ten  minutes  and  enter  the 
apartment  exactly  on  the  stroke  of  four,  so, 
for  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  time  that 
day,  the  vicomte  gazed  Listlessly  out  on  the 
great  court  of  the  chateau,  wet  and  streaming 
in  the  never-ceasing  rain. 

A  patter  of  high-heeled  shoes,  a  frou-frou  of 
silken  skirts,  and  Raoul  turns  from  his  con- 
templation of  the  dreary  courtyard  to  encoun- 
ter surely  the  daintiest  little  waiting-maid 
that  ever  carried  a  dish.  Her  lace  cap  is 
perched  coquettishly  on  her  soft  brown  hair, 
her  robe  of  pink  silk  is  caught  back  over  a 
petticoat  of  palest  green,  pale  enough  to  reveal 
her  feet  and  clocked  stockings  and  crimson, 
high-heeled  shoes.  Her  bodice,  cut  low,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  displays  a  neck  that 
for  roundness  and  whiteness  a  CQurt  lady 
might  envy,  while  in  her  hands  she  carries  a 
tureen  of  soup. 

But  her  face— Raoul  forgets  all  else  after  one 
glance  at  it— like  a  rose  in  its  flower-like  tints, 
and  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  hazel  eyes,  which 
in  passing  flash  swiftly  for  a  moment  at  the 
handsome  young  vicomte  of  whom  all  the 
household  is  talking. 

Raoul  l3  seized  with  a  sudden  mad  Impulse. 
Quick  as  thought  he  springs  from  the  window 
and  places  himself  before  the  door  of  the  salon 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  effectually  bar  all  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  pretty  maid. 

She  stands  irresolute,  then  glancing  timidly 
at  the  handsome  mocking  face  before  ner— 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  pass,  monsieur?" 

"Kot  yet,  ma  belle ;  it  is  not  often  such  a 


vision  of  loveliness  gladdens  my  eyes.  You 
must  stay  a  moment  and  talk  to  me— tell  me 
how  it  happens  that  I,  who  have  been  mewed 
up  here  nigh  two  days,  have  never  discovered 

I  you  before. 

An  angry  flush  crimsons  the  girl's  fair  face, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  mischief 
in  her  eyes,  as,  repressing  the  sharp  words 
that  rise  to  her  lips,  she  says  again : 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  pass,  monsieur?" 
Mme.  la  Marquise  is  waiting  for  me." 

But  he  does  not  quit  his  position  in  front  of 
the  door,  although  the  little  feet  begin  to 

[  drum  impatiently,  and  already  the  clock  is  on 

I  the  stroke  of  four. 

I  "Madame  does  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting," 
she  began,  when  Raoul  interrupted  her: 

"Let  madame  wait;"  then,  seeing  a  look  of 
genuine  distress  on  the  lovely  face:  "Come, 
my  fair  prisoner,  on  one  condition  will  I  let  you 
pass.  Let  me  but  kiss  those  tempting  lips. 
Let  me — " 

She  drew  herself  up  with  a  statellness  worthy 
of  a  duchess. 

"Monsieur,  you  mistake,"  she  began  haught- 
ily, but  Raoul's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps. 

She  could  offer  no  resistance,  embarrassed 
as  she  was  with  the  tureen,  and  before  she 
quite  realized  the  fact,  the  audacious  young 
noble  had  claimed  his  toll  and  actually  kissed 
her;  then,  throwing  open  the  door,  stood 
aside,  bowing  to  her  as  deeply  as  he  would  to 
his  aunt  herself. 

One  flash  of  the  hazel  eyes  and  he  heard  her 
mutter  beneath  her  breath : 

"Some  day,  my  fine  vicomte,  I  will  make 
you  pay  for  this,"  and  the  pretty  waiting-maid 
passed  into  the  marquise's  presence,  followed 
closely  by  the  scapegrace  Raoul. 

Xeedless  to  say,  he  won  the  old  lady's  full 
forgiveness  before  he  had  been  five  minutes  at 
dinner.  Only  once  he  made  an  unlucky  re- 
mark which  almost  Imperiled  his  hopes. 

"Madame,  you  have  a  little  maid  here  whose 
face  would  have  been  a  model  for  Greuze, 
Who  is  she?" 

The  old  lady  scrutinized  him  keenly  with 
dark  eyes  which  age  had  not  robbed  of  their 
fire.  "Raoul,  remember,  if  I  find  you  meddling 
with  my  maids,  pretty  or  otherwise,  you  may 
expect  no  further  grace  from  me." 

Raoul  maintained  a  discreet  silence,  and 
merely  bowed  in  answer  to  the  marquise's 
warning,  but  he  mentally  ejaculated,  "Gad,  I 
hope  the  little  minx  will  tell  no  tales." 

Evidently  the  "little  minx"  did  not,  for  two 
days  later  the  vicomte  started  again  for  Paris 
with  ample  means  to  satisfy  his  creditors  and 
continue  his  gay  life  at  court,  and  if  at  first  a 
flower-like  face  and  a  pair  of  flashing  hazel 
eyes  haunted  his  dreams,  other  fair  faces 
claimed  his  thoughts,  and  as  time  went  on  the 
pretty  serving-maid  at  the  old  chateau  became 
a  dim  memory. 


ACT  IL 

Ten  years  after.  Gone  is  the  gay  court,  gone 
is  the  beautiful  queen  who  presided  over  its 
revels.  Gone  all  that  was  bright  and  gracious, 
and  in  its  stead  reigns  a  red-capped  tyranny, 
whose  motto  indeed  is  "Liberty,  Equality 
and  Fraternity,"  but  whose  argument  is 
principally  the  guillotine. 

Surely  this  city  of  terror,  through  which 
daily  rumble  a  ghastly  procession  of  tumbrils 
laden  with  victims  for  "la  lanterne,"  as  the 
guillotine  is  familiarly  called;  surely  this  is 
not  Paris,  the  gay,  the  pleasure  laden,  the 
queen  of  cities. 

Citizen  Danton  sits  in  his  room  bnsily  wri- 
ting. 

A  tall,  well-fiiade  man,  with  brown  hair, 
unpowdered  and  brushed  carelessly  off  his 
forehead,  and  a  lion-like  head,  he  is  a  refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  dandy,  yellow-faced  Robe- 
spierre and  the  brutal  Marat,  his  colleagues. 

A  member  of  the  national  guard  enters  the 
room.   Danton  looks  up  sharply. 

"What  is  it,  citizen?" 

"The  Citizeness  Valerie  wishes  to  see  you." 

"Let  the  citizeness  enter,"  he  says,  gruffly 
enough,  but  bends  his  head  quickly  over  his 
writing,  that  the  man  may  not  see  the  rare 
pleasure  her  coming  gives  him. 

A  moment  after  the  citizeness  enters,  and 
from  the  cordiality  of  their  greeting  it  Is  easy 
to  see  that  they  are  old  friends. 

"To  what  lucky  accident  may  I  ascribe  the 
visit  of  the  adorable  citizeness?"  he  says,  in 
the  florid  language  so  much  in  vogue. 

The  "adorable  citizeness,"  a  lovely  woman 
of  twenty-seven,  who  well  merits  the  title 
"adorable,"  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  laughs. 

"Still  as  complimentary  as  ever,  citizen. 
Well,  I  will  not  waste  j'our  time  In  unneces- 
sary guessing;  I  have  come  to  beg  a  favor." 

"Which  is  granted  already,  lovely  one." 

"Take  care,  citizen,  I  shall  keep  you  to  your 
word."  Then,  the  careless  gaiety  disappear- 
ing from  her  mobile  features,  "You  have  on 
your  list  of  'suspects'  the  name  of  one  Raoul, 
autrefois  Vicomte  de  la  Sainte  Cceur— you 
must  give  him  to  me ;"  this  latter  with  a  pretty 
air  of  command. 

Danton 's  face  grew  grave.  He  took  up  the 
list.  Yes,  there  was  the  name  Included  In  to- 
morrow's list  for  the  guillotine. 

He  glanced  keenly  at  the  fair  petitioner. 
She  caught  the  glance  and  understood  Its 
meaning  at  once. 

"Have  no  fear,  citizen.  It  Is  but  to  repay  a 
long  cherished  vengeance,  of  which  his  death 
will  deprive  me,  that  I  beg  his  life." 

Danton  took  up  his  pen  Irresolutely,  and 
Citizeness  Valerie's  eyes  gleamed  with  a  quick 
flash  of  triumph— she  bad  won. 


"What  would  you  have  me  do,  citizeness?" 

"Strike  out  his  name  from  the  list — send  an 
order  for  his  release,  together  with  a  note  tell- 
ing at  whose  intercession  he  has  been  released. 
He  will,  without  doubt,  come  to  thank  me  to- 
morrow— and  then— ah,  then  we  shall  see," 
and  her  brilliant  hazel  eyes  flashed  with  an 
ominous  light  that  bodes  ill  for  the  unlucky 
vicomte. 

Danton  smiles  grimly  as  he  writes  the  order 
and  draws  the  pen  through  Raoul's  name  on 
the  Ust. 

"Citizeness,  excuse  a  somewhat  worn  simile, 
but  you  women  are  uncommonly  like  cats 
and  treat  us  poor  men  very  much  as  that  in- 
teresting feline  animal  treats  a  mouse. 

"To  a  man  the  idea  that  one's  enemy  was 
about  to  be  executed  would  be  ample  revenge ; 
but  no — you  must  have  the  unfortunate 
wretch  in  your  power,  to  tease  and  worry,  to 
alternately  torment  and  coax  until  your  sense 
of  wrong  is  satisfled.  Excuse  the  disserta- 
tion," he  added,  handing  her  the  order; 
"nevertheless,  you  must  acknowledge  its 
truth." 

An  odd  smile  curled  the  lips  of  the  beautiful 
woman  as  she  rose  to  make  her  adieu. 

"Citizen,  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently; 
only  know  that  this  morning  you  have  placed 
in  my  hands  a  revenge  for  which  I  have 
waited  ten  long  years.  Whether  you  will 
admire  the  manner  in  which  I  pursue  it  is 
another  question ;  but  of  this  rest  assured,  of 
all  the  many  favors  which  you  have  bestowed 
on  me  during  the  years  you  have  known 
me,  you  have  conferred  no  greater  than  this 
boon." 

A  smile,  a  rustle  of  silk,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment she  was  gone,  leaving  behind  her  a 
subtle  perfume  of  roses,  which  seemed  strange- 
ly out  of  place  in  an  Arch-Republican's  room, 
and  glancing  down,  Danton  saw  lying  on  the 
floor  a  little  lace  handkerchief. 

He  took  it  carefully  in  his  great  hands— how 
small  and  dainty  it  seemed  to  him — smoothed 
it  out  carefully;  then,  looking  around  as  if  he 
had  expected  to  see  her  return  and  claim  it, 
he  placed  it  with  tender  care  in  an  inner 
pocket  in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  And  for  a 
moment  gn  his  rugged  face  there  shone  that 
wondrous  light  that  "never  was  on  land  or 
sea,"  for  dearer  even  than  she  guessed  was  the 
Citizeness  Valerie  to  this  man  who  held  in  his 
hands  the  fate  of  France. 

Who  was  the  Citizeness  Valerie?  The  Cit- 
izeness Valerie  was  a  beautiful  actress,  whom 
all  Paris  raved  about,  and  whose  beauty  and 
sparkling  wit  drew  crowds  to  the  theater,  in 
spite  of  the  grim  terror  reigning  supreme.  Xo 
one  knew  anything  about  her;  no  one  ever 
heard  of  her  until  two  years  ago  she  had  risen 
suddenly  on  the  dramatic  horizon,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

The  wildest  stories  were  told  of  her.  Some 
said  she  was  a  young  aristocrat  who  had  lost 
all  her  kindred  by  the  guillotine,  others  that 
she  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  people  and  had 
been  seen  with  the  women  who  had  sacked 
Versailles.  Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  aristo- 
crat and  democrat  alike  agreed  in  worshiping 
at  her  shrine,  and  over  all  her  power"  seemed 
Illimitable. 

Danton,  perhaps,  could  have  told  more 
about  her  than  most  people;  but  Danton, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject,  was  un- 
deniably grim,  and  Danton,  when  grim,  was  a 
lion  to  be  approached  with  utmost  delicacy 
and  care. 


Act  III,  Aio)  Last. 

Raoul,  ci  devant  Vicomte  de  la  Sainte  Coeur, 
could  hardly  credit  his  good  fortune^ 

Here  on  the  very  day  when,  according  to  his 
forecast  of  events  yesterday,  he  should  have 
yielded  up  his  head  to  the  republic,  he  was  a 
free  man,  free  to  go  whither  ho  listed,  and 
where  indeed  should  he  go  but  to  the  woman 
who  for  some  unknown  reason  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  him  to  preserve  his  head,  for  the 
present,  on  his  shoulders? 

He  was  aged  considerably  since,  ten  years 
ago,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  old  Chateau  de 
St.  Jean.  Was  it  only  ten  ?  To  Raoul  it  seems 
nigh  a  hundfed.  Somehow,  as  he  walks  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Citizeness  Valerie's 
house,  his  thoughts  dwell  on  that  visit  of  ten 
years  ago. 

Poor  old  marquise— lucky  for  her  she  died 
before  all  these  troubles  fell  so  thick  upon 
"La  belle  France"  and  left  all  her  wealth, 
which  was  not  inconsiderable,  to  her  much- 
loved  nephew  Raoul. 

Not  much  of  that  wealth  remains, bethinks 
grimly,  save  the  old  chateau  In  Brittany, 
which  has  escaped  the  general  destruction  of 
the  chateaux  owing  to  the  pious  memory  In 
which  the  late  Marquise  de  Brillac  Is  still  held 
by  high  and  low  for  miles  around. 

But  her  nephew  dare  not  claim  his  own,  and 
he  is  on  his  way  to  thank  this  woman  who  has 
thought  fit  to  save  his  worthless  life.  That 
done,  he  will  raise  what  money  he  can  by  the 
sale  of  a  few  jewels  that  yet  remain  to  him, 
then  he  will  take  ship  to  England,  there  to 
await  the  dawning  of  better  times. 

For  a  two  years'  struggle  against  Republican 
troops  In  La  Vendee  has  convinced  him  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Bourbon  cause,  and  he 
sees  plainly  that  the  red  tide  of  revolution 
that  sweeps  over  France  Is  not  to  be  stemmed 
by  a  band  of  nobles,  however  devoted  they 
and  theirs  may  be  to  that  cause. 

His  reflections  have  brought  him  to  the 
house  of  the  Citizeness  Valerie,  where  he  is 
evidently  expected,  for  no  sooner  has  he  given 
his  name  than  a  groom  of  the  chambers  in 
rich  Uvery  comes  forward  to  conduct  him  to 


the  salon,  where  the  citizeness  will  receive 
him. 

Raoul  gazes  curiously  on  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  wealth  that  meet  his  eyes.  The  costly 
furniture,  pictures,  the  rich  liveries  of  the 
servants  ;  verily,  he  thinks,  this  actress  lives 
as  well  as,  ten  years  ago,  did  a  princess  of  the 
royal  blood. 

The  servant  conducted  him  to  a  spacious 
apartment  furnished  with  all  the  extravagance 
of  the  period  and  informs  him  that  the  cit- 
izeness will  receive  him  without  delay. 

Left  alone,  unconsciously  Raoul's  thoughts 
fall  back  into  the  train  in  which  they  ran  du- 
ring his  walk  hither. 

Once  more  he  goes  back  to  that  dreary  after- 
noon ten  years  ago,  and  before  him  rises,  as 
many  a  time  it  has  risen,  a  lively  flower-like 
face  and  angry,  flashing  hazel  eyes.  He  puts 
the  vision  from  him  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
Surely  his  troubles  have  turned  his  brain  that 
the  face  of  a  pretty  waiting-maid  should  so 
haunt  him.  Then  comes  the  uneasy  doubt 
that  has  often  perplexed  him  before.  'WTiat  if, 
after  all,  she  were  no  serving-maid,  but  one 
of  his  own  rank?  Bah!  it.all  happened  ten 
years  ago,  and  a  kiss  is  no  such  crime  after 
all. 

The  door  opens  and  he  goes  forward  to  meet 
the  Citizeness  Valerie,  who  enters. 

Clad  in  a  pale  pink  gown  of  some  soft,  cling- 
ing material,  she  looks  her  loveliest  to-day,  but 
Raoul  starts  back,  for  surely  those  hazel  eyes 
and  that  soft,  brown  hair  are  the  same  which 
have  so  often  haunted  his  dreams.  The  round- 
ness of  the  girlish  figure  is  gone,  but  save  that 
her  beauty  has  blossomed  into  a  glorious  ma- 
turity, there  stands  before  him  the  little  maid 
of  the  chateau. 

She  sees  his  start  and  smiles. 

"I  fear  I  have  disturbed  your  meditations, 
monsieur."  She  drops  the  republican  "cit- 
izen" in  speaking  to  this  aristocrat. 

"I  have  been  so  long  exiled  In  Iia  Vendee 
that  the  glory  of  the  goddess  of  Paris  some- 
what dazzled  me,"  he  said,  bowing  low  over 
the  white  hand  she  holds  out  to  him. 

She  flushes,  but  whether  in  pleasure  or  an- 
ger he  cannot  tell. 

"Madame,  let  me  convey  to  you  my  sincer- 
est  thanks  for  having  deigned  to  intercede  for 
my  worthless  life,"  continues  Raoul,  half  un- 
conscious, but  holding  the  little  white  hand  in 
his  own,  browned  and  hardened  by  sun  and 
exposure. 

She  draws  it  away  quickly,  and  her  face 
pales  and  crimsons  again  with  some  sudden 
emotion. 

"The  poor  actress,  Valerie,  should  deem  her- 
self too  highly  honored  if  she  be  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  a  Sainte 
Ceeur,"  she  begins  bitterly;  then  stops  sud- 
denly as  she  meets  the  eyes  of  t3ii&"Artc<itote 
fixed  reproacMully  on  her. 

"Nay,  madame,  do  not  undervalue  your  own 
gift ;  what  you  have  done  for  me  to-day  has 
rendered  me  your  slave  forever." 

A  gleam  of  the  old  merriment  flashes  in 
Valerie's  eyes;  quick  as  thought  she  decides 
how  to  act. 

"No  more  thanks,  monsieur.  I  take  you  at 
your  word  and  enroll  you  as  'my  slave  for- 
ever;' is  it  not  so?" 

"No  fair  mistress  ever  owned  a  mcfre  willing 
slave,"  he  responded  eagerly,  for  this  woman 
had  set  his  heart  beating  and  his  pulse  danc- 
ing as  no  one  had  done  before. 

"One  boon  only  I  crave,"  he  continues; 
"that  is,  the  name  of  the  fair  lady  I  serve?" 

For  an  instant  a  sha(Je  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  actress — but  only  for  an  instant.  With 
a  gay  laugh  she  says :  "I  am  the  Citizeness 
Valerie  to  all  now ;  once,  long  ago,  I  was — " 
then  noticing  his  eager  anxiety,  she  interrupts 
herself  and  cries  gaily:  "Come,  monsieur,  I 
want  you  to  help  in  a  little  comedy  I  am  re- 
hearsing; perhaps  after  that  is  given  I  will 
tell  you  who  I  once  was,"  and  she  adds  In  a 
lower  tone,  as  if  addressing  herself,  "if  you 
will  not  already  have  remembered  it." 

"I  am  your  slave  in  everything,"  says  Raoul, 
thinking  what  a  mercurial  woman  this  actress 
is_so  rapid,  and  withal  so  charming  are  her 
transitions  from  grave  to  gay. 

She  laughs  an  odd  litUe  laugh,  which  has  a 
ring  of  mockery  in  its  tones. 

"The  scene  of  the  comedy  is  laid  In  an  old 
chateau.  The  time  ten  years  ago.  The  dra- 
matis personse— well,  for  convenience  we  will 
say  you  and  I."  Raoul  feels  his  heart  beat 
with  a  strange  sense  of  expectancy. 

"You  will  have  no  need  to  change  your  char- 
acter," she  goes  ,on.  "You  are  a  young  noble 
on  a  short  visit  to  the  chateau  and  bored  to 
death  with  the  dullness.  I— well,  I  am  a  wait- 
ing-maid—or, perhaps  I  should  say,  a  young 
friend  of  the  old  marquise— (did  I  tell  yon  the 
chateau  belonged  to  an  old  marquise?)— who, 
out  of  sheer  ennui,  masqueraded  as  her  wait- 
ing-maid. Her  name— let  us  say  her  name  is 
Valerie  le  Clerc— though  perhaps  the  name 
makes  no  great  difference.  Let  us  suppose 
this  corner  of  the  room  to  be  the  ante-chamber 
of  madame's  salon.  Enter  the  young  noble." 
She  speaks  quickly,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, and  Raoul  catches  the  fever  of  her 
words,  far  back  from  the  dim  memories  of  long 
ago  comes  this  odd  comedy,  the  first  act  of 
which  was  played  ten  years  ago. 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "I  know  this  scene- enter 
myself;  and  shortly  afterward  enter  the  so- 
called  waiting-maid,  with  a  tureen  in  her 
hands— so,  madame,"  catching  up  a  piece  of 
porcelain  from  a  neighboring  table  and  plac- 
ing it  In  Valerie's  hands. 

Then  throwing  himself  before  the  door  with 
all  his  old  easy  grace,  be  looks  at  her  with  tbe 
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fire  of  a  fierce,  new  awakening  love  burning 
in  his  eyes. 

Slowly  a  ripple  of  laughter  breaks  from  her 
as  she  raises  her  hazel  eyes  to  his  brown  ones. 
"Well,  monsieur,  as  you  know  this  comedy  so 
well,  what  then?" 

What  does  Raoul  see  in  their  changeful 
depths,  that,  heedless  of  the  delicate  porcelain 
she  holds,  he  springs  forward  and  catches  her 
in  his  arms— forgetful  of  all  that  has  passed 
in  these  ten  years— kisses  her,  not  once,  but 
again  and  again. 

Valerie  does  not  seem  displeased  at  such  a 
proceeding,  nor  does  she  seek  to  free  herself 
from  the  prison  of  his  strong  embrace ;  only  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  she  says : 

"Ah !  M.  le  Viscomte  de  la  Sainte  Coeur,  ten 
years  ago  I  told  you  I  would  be  revenged.  I 
have  made  your  noble  self  fall  in.love  with  the 
actress,  the  Citizeness  Valerie.  I  have  given 
you  'Tit  for  Tat.'  " 

For  answer  he  holds  the  slender  figure  closer 
in  his  arms  and  gazes  with  untold  love  at  the 
lovely  laughing  face  upturned  to  his. 

"You  have  made  me  fall  in  love  with  the 
noblest  woman  this  earth  possesses,"  he  says 
passionately,  and  Valerie  is  silent,  for  at  last 
her  vengeance  Is  complete.— <Sa«  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. 


THE  IMPERIAL  DRAGON. 

The  combination  of  circumstances  that 
served  to  bring  Miss  Damon  to  L  ,  money- 
less but  determined,  was  known  to  nobody. 
All  that  any  one  knew  of  her  was  imparted 
by  a  brief  statement  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
Di^aich  to  the  effect  that  on  a  certain  bluster- 
ing afternoon  in  January  she  had  walked  into 
the  office  and  asked  for  employment.  He  de- 
clined her  services,  with  thanks,  but  she  came 
again  and  again,  until  one  day  she  found  a 
vacant  desk,  sat  down  at  it,  and  had  been 
there  ever  since. 

She  wrote  two  or  three  caustic  articles, 
struck  at  one  or  two  local  atrocities,  and  in  a 
little  while  made  an  enviable  reputation  for 
bitterness  and  cynicism,  Her  name  got  out, 
and  after  that  everything  that  appeared  in 
the  paper  waa.  unhesitatingly  set  down  to  her 
credit. 

She  was  not  known  outside  of  the  office,  but 
the  impressions  that  prevailed  concerning 
her  were  not  flattering.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  she  knew  too  much  to  be  young, 
was  too  cynical  to  be  agreeable,  and  there  was 
a  theory  current  among  the  paper's  readers 
that  she  had  been  crossed  in  love  and  disap- 
pointed in  her  literary  aspirations.  She  did 
her  work  in  the  daytime,  and  was  little  more 
than  a  myth  to  the  men  who  spent  their 
nights  in  journalistic  harness.  They  were  fre- 
quently questioned  about  her,  and  they  gen- 
erally answered  all  queries  by  the  broad- 
meaning  statement  that  she  did  not  "run  with 
the  gang." 

Soon  after  she  began  her  mark  in  her  new 
sphere,  a  book  of  verses  appeared,  written 

by  a  gentleman  of  L  ,  George  Lawrence. 

Copies  were  sent  to  all  the  papers,  and  one  of 
these  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Miss  Damon.  She 
prefaced  her  criticism  with  the  remark  that 
the  verses  were  not  uniformly  bad,  but 
ranged  from  bad  to  very  bad,  and  then  mer- 
cilessly impaled  the  author  to  the  extent  of 
three  quarters  of  a  column. 

Lawrence  had  never  forgiven  her.  He  re- 
ferred to  her  ever  afterward  as  "The  Dragon" 
and  the  "Imperial  Dragon."  The  name  seemed 
appropriate,  and  it  was  generally  adopted. 
The  criticised  versifier  experienced  some  sat- 
isfaction at  having  thus  baptized  her  with  in- 
dignation, but  he  by  no  means  considered 
himself  avenged,  and  at  the  mere  mention  of 
her  name  his  muscles  grew  rigid,  and  every 
artery  throbbed  with  a  wild  desire  for  ven- 
geance. Being  clever  with  a  pencil,  he  made 
a  sketch  of  her,  which  embodied  the  popular 
impression  that  she  was  a  shrewish  person  of 
uncertain  age,  and  it  was  a  source  of  endless 
amusement  to  himself  and  friends.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  Miss  Damon's  was  not  the 
only  adverse  criticism,  and  Lawrence  was  a 
good  deal  impressed,  but  not  wholly  subdued. 
He  did  not  intend  to  be  snufled  out  in  this 
summary  fashion,  however,  and  though  for  a 
time  he  attempted  nothing  in  a  literary  way, 
he  was  casting  about  for  a  fresh  motive,  re- 
solved at  no  distant  date  to  make  another 
eflfort.  "The  Dragon"  had  recommended  prose; 
he  would  try  prose. 

::t  !>  *  f.i  =:= 

In  the  meantime,  summer  had  come,  and 
Lawrence  was  to  spend  several  months  with 
some  friends  in  California.  When  he  returned 
he  would  go  to  work  in  earnest. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  bright  and  cool, 
though  it  was  the  middle  of  July;  the  sun 
was  just  rising  over  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
cup-shaped  valley,  a  luminous  mist  shading 
from  pink  to  purple  was  rolling  away  from 
Pike's  Peak,  and  the  bits  of  sky  showing  be- 
tween the  serrated  ridges  opposite  were  deeply 
blue. 

Lawrence,  on  his  way  to  California,  had 
stopped  to  spend  a  day  at  Manitou.  He  had 
reached  the  springs  the  evening  before,  and 
was  finishing  his  breakfast  this  bright  morn- 
ing in  the  great  Sahara  of  a  dining-room 
when  the  waiter  came  in  to  announce  the 
carriage  he  had  ordered  for  the  day.  For  the 
last  half  hour  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  hotel 
had  been  thronged  with  tourists  ready  to 
begin  the  day's  sight-seeing,  and  the  double 
line  of  vehicles  drawn  up  outside  were  being 
loaded  with  all  possible  dispatch.  As  Law- 
rence emerged  from  the  dining-room  the  last 
wagon  drove  up^to  the  door,  and  a  lady  was 


on  the  point  of  getting  in  when  the  driver 
said: 

"Beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  this  carriage 
is  for  the  gentleman." 

"But  I  ordered  a  carriage  for  this  morning." 

"Your  order  was  too  late.  They  were  all 
engaged.  This  was  the  last  one  in  the  stables. 
I  can  give  you  one  to-morrow." 

"I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow." 

"Maybe  the  gentleman's  going  to  stay  over 
a  day  or  two,  and  would  just  as  soon  drive 
to-morrow,"  suggested  the  driver. 

By  this  time  Lawrence  had  come  up. 

"If  you  can  give  me  a  horse  and  saddle  it 
will  answer  my  purpose  just  as  well,"  he  said. 

"I  haven't  got  a  horse." 

"As  I  leave  to-morrow  on  the  early  train," 
said  Lawrence,  "I  cannot  conveniently  post- 
pone my  drive.  But  we  are  probably  going  in 
the  same  direction,  and  I  should  be  delighted 
to  raccommodate  you  with  a  peat  in  the 
vehicle." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  She  ac- 
cepted, with  thanks.  Lawrence  handed  her 
into  the  carriage,  and  thought,  as  their  eyes 
met,  that  she  was  not  an  unpromising  com- 
panion. He  was  a  gregarious  animal.  He 
hated  being  alone,  especially  in  a  crowd,  and 
a  chance  acquaintance  was  not  to  be  despised. 
He  handed  her  his  card.  She  looked  at  the 
name,  raised  her  brows  slightly,  dropped  the 
card  into  her  hand-bag,  and  then,  looking 
squarely  at  him,  said: 

"My  name  is  Vincent." 

He  called  her  Miss  Vincent  at  a  venture. 
She  did  not  correct  him,  and  they  fell  to  dis- 
cussing the  points  of  interest  on  the  way. 

It  was  a  delightful  drive,  and  neither  re- 
gretted the  circumstance  that  brought  them 
together.  They  dined  at  the  same  table,  fin- 
ished up  the  sights  in  the  afternoon,  and,  get- 
ting in  rather  late,  took  supper,  tete-a-tete  in 
a  corner  of  the  deserted  dining-room.  That 
evening  the  rooms  were  cleared  for  a  ball. 
He  met  her  at  the  door  as  she  was  about  to 
enter  the  ball-room. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  black  lace  with  a  sleeve- 
less corsage  that  displayed  a  pair  of<superb 
arms  and  a  smooth,  white  neck.  The  sharp 
contrast  of  her  hair  and  dress  with  the  singu- 
larly fair  complexion  made  her  look  like  a 
black  and  white  cameo,  and  he  thought,  as  he 
stood  there  looking  past  her  into  the  ball- 
room, that  no  carving  could  be  more  classic 
than  her  profile. 

"Shall  we  go  in  there?"  she  asked.  "It 
seems  dreadfully  warm  and  crowded." 

"Then  suppose  we  stay  here." 

"I  believe  it  is  much  pleasanter  here,"  she 
answered. 

The  ball-room  was  full  of  promenaders. 
They  passed  out  on  the  veranda  and  sat  talk- 
ing in  the  moonlight.  Occasionally  they 
would  return  and  beguile  the  intervals,  waltz- 
ing when  the  music  permitted,  until  the  crowd 
of  dancers  began  to  thin  and  the  parlor  clock 
struck  one. 

"I  really  must  go  now,"  said  Miss  Vincent, 
rising.  "There  is  one  o'clock,  and  I  must 
leave  at  eight.  Good-night." 

"Which  way  do  you  go  to-morrow?"  asked 
Lawrence. 

"East.   I  must  be  home  by  the  twentieth." 
"And  where  is  home?" 

She  gave  the  name  of  a  village  about  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  town  whei'e  he  lived. 

"I'll  see  you-  in  the  morning,"  he  said.  "I 
believe  we  leave  this  place  on  the  same  train, 
so  I  won't  say  good-by.  And  now,  just  one 
more  dance— the  last." 

Down  the  long  gallei-y  they  floated  into  the 
shadow  and  out  into  the  light,  his  clasp  grad- 
ually tightening  as  they  went,  her  face  against 
his  shoulder  and  his  head  bent  forward  until 
his  cheek  touched  her  hair.  The  music  ceased 
suddenly,  but  the  arm  about  her  waist  did  not 
relax.  She  gave  a  furtive,  upward  glance, 
then  dropped  her  eyes.  With  a  swift  move- 
ment of  his  left  hand  he  drew  her  arm  up 
until  it  encircled  his  neck,  leaned  forward 
and  kissed  her.  She  darted  away  like  a  swal- 
low, and  he  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  her  as  she 
turned  the  corner  of  the  stairway. 

When  Lawrence  came  down  to  breakfast  it 
was  nearly  nine  o'clock.  The  early  train  had 
gone.   So  had  Miss  Vincent. 

<•  s.''  *  *  ::5  ,N  ip 

It  was  summer  again.  The  work  Lawrence 
contemplated  a  year  ago  was  finished.  He 
had  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  his  critic.  He 
had  turned  Pegasus  out  to  graze,  and  given 
his  attention  to  prose.  The  result  was  a  novel 
—the  story  of  a  day— called  "En  Route," 
which  he  assured  his  friends  was  suggested 
by  an  incident  of  his  western  trip.  The  book 
had  been  published,  and  the  reviewers,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  had  "let  him  down  easy," 
and  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  himself 
gently  and  aff'ably  treated  by  the  jyispatch. 
The  writer  was  not  surprised  to  find  so  indif- 
ferent a  poet  capable  of  producing  a  tale  so 
pleasing  and  graceful,  so  full  of  felicitous 
description,  so  fresh  and  unhackneyed.  It 
was  understood  that  the  young  man  was 
under  a  solemn  promise  never  again  to  at- 
tempt verse,  and,  in  consideration  of  this 
assurance  and  the  promise  ol  success  held  out 
by  the  latter  work,  it_  was  but  just  that  the 
public  should  extinguish  its  resentment  and 
take  the  author  to  a  forgiving  and  indulgent 
bosom. 

There  followed  a  criticism  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  book  were  seriously  treated, 
and  by  the  time  Lawrence  had  finished  the 
perusal  he  was  thinking  that,  after  all,  he 
might  have  been  a  little  too  fierce  in  his  re- 
sentment upon  a  previous  occasion.  There 


Teach  all  of  the  family  to  swim ;  bathing  suits  are  easily  rigged 
up  and  an  open  air  bath  gives  both  fun  and  health.  Then  what  is 
more  refreshing  in  the  cool  of  the  day  than  a  good  swim?  But 
don't  forget  the  Ivory  Soap,,  any  other  will  slip  away  and  sink  be- 
fore you  are  half  through  with  it.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  losing 
the  Ivory ;  throw  it  up  stream  and  it  will  be  back  to  you  by  the 
time  you  are  ready  for  it  again. 

Ivory  Soap  is  pure.    It  floats. 
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arose  within  him  a  desire  to  make  amends  in 
some  way  for  his  own  derision  of  this  person, 
who,  however  hard  upon  him  at  first,  was 
clearly  without  malice  in  the  matter,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  in  each  instance  expressed  an 
honest  conviction.  He  wrote  a  note  in  which 
he  acknowledged  the  courtesy  and  asked 
leave  to  call  and  thank  the  writer  in  person. 
He  had  a  few  copies  that  had  been  handsome- 
ly bound.  Intended  as  souvenirs  for  his 
friends.  He  would  be  most  happy  to  present 
one  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation. 

The  reply  to  his  friendly  overture  was  writ- 
ten upon  a  card,  across  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  which  was  the  day  of  the  week  in 
gilt  lettering;  on  the  opposite  corner  was  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  St.  George  in  the  act  of 
vanquishing  the  dragon.   Below  was  written : 

Miss  Damon  will  be  at  home  to  Mr.  Lawrence  this 
evening  at  eight  o'clock.   705  West  Broadway. 

This  sketch,  despite  the  limited  space  it  oc- 
cupied, was  spirited,  and  indicated  a  knowl- 
edge of  her  unfiattering  sobriquet.  As  he 
looked  up  at  his  own  sketch  upon  the  wall  he 
was  conscious  of  a  strong  impulse  to  de- 
stroy it. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  Lawrence, 
bearing  his  peace  offering  coquettishly  bound 
in  gilt  and  morocco,  rung  Miss  Damon's  bell. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  parlor,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  heard  a  rustling  of  drapery  be- 
hind him.  As  he  arose  he  encountered  a 
slender  figure  in  a  toilet  of  black  lace. 

"Miss  Vincent,"  he  said  exultingly,  "I  have 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere.  I  have 
written  you  innumerable  letters,  and  have 
been  four  times  to  that  horrid  hole  of  a  town 
where  you  said  you  lived.  Why  did  you  de- 
ceive me  so  cruelly?" 

"Why  did  I  deceive  you?  Well,  I  did  not 
think  it  would  add  anything  to  your  pleasure 
just  then  to  know  the  truth." 

A  horrible  presentiment  seized  him. 

"Then— then— your  name— is  not  Vincent." 

"Yes,  Alice  Vincent-Damon."  • 

"You  know  me,  of  course?"  he  faltered. 

"Yes." 

"Don't  you  think  you  have  taken  a  rather 
mean  advantage  of  me?" 

"No;  I  think  the  truth  would  have  spoiled  a 
very  pleasant  day." 

In  the  conversation  that  followed  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  was  well  nigh  forgotten,  and 
the  souvenir  played  a  very  inconspicuous 
part  in  the  diversion  of  the  evening. 

A  week  or  two  later,  as  Lawrence  was  sitting 
in  his  room,  his  friend  Harrison  came  in,  took 
a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and 
after  gazing  at  his  host  for  some  time  with  a 
most  lugubrious  expression,  said: 

"Old  man,  is  this  all  true  that  I  hear  about 
you?" 

"What  did  you  hear?" 

"That  you  had  actually  caught  the  dragon." 
Lawrence  laughed. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  persisted  Harrison. 

"It  means  that  at  last  I  am  about  to  take 
my  revenge.   I  intend  to  marry  her." 

Lawrence  made  this  announcement  with 
dramatic  intensity,  and  Harrison,  who  had 
arisen,  dropped  limply  into  a  chair.  After  a 
pause  he  pointed  to  the  sketch  on  the  wall  and 
asked  pathetically: 

"I  say,  Lawrence,  does  she  look  like  that?" 

Lawrence  reversed  a  photograph  that  was 
standing  on  the  mantel-piece  with  its  face  to 
the  wall,  and  holding  it  before  Harrison,  said: 

"She  looks  like  that,  and  she  is  the  heroine 
ot  my  story."— Waverly  Magazine. 
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IF  WE  ONLY  COULD. 

If  we  all  had  our  lives  to  live  over  again— 
Ha!  ha!  if  we  had,  but  we  haven't  you 
know — 

iVe'd  all  be  such  wonderful  women  and  men 
That  life  would  be  robbed  of  its  worry  and 
woe. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  dull  things  we  have 
done. 

Could  we  try  once  more,  we  would  carefolly 
shun ; 

The  skies  would  be  bright  to  each  sorrowing 
one 

If  we  all  had  our  lives  to  live  over  again. 

If  we  all  had  our  lives  to  live  over  again — 
Ha !  ha !  if  we  had,  but  we  haven't  you  know— 

"VTe'd  make  it  a  vision  of  happiness  then, 
And  fate  would  her  kindliest  favors  bestow 

If  we  could  only  run  this  fair,  strange,  myth-  I 
ical  race  I 

At  some  other  time  and  in  some  other  place! 

Oh,  couldn't  we  make  earth  a  lovable  place 
If  we  all  had  our  lives  to  live  over  again? 

If  we  all  had  our  lives  to  live  over  again — 
Ha !  ha !  if  we  had,  but  we  havent  you  know — 

We'd  carefully  study  the  why  and  the  when, 
And  make  us  a  friend  where  we  now  have  a 
foe. 

But  the  edicts  of  nature  we  cannot  resist; 
'Tis  folly  vain  wishes  to  sadly  rehearse, 
And — we  might  make  existence  a  thousand 
times  worse 
If  we  all  had  our  lives  to  live  over  again. 


A 


SUMMER  DRESS. 

s  the  season  advances  and  prices 
lower,  one  is  often  tempted  to 
mdnlge  in  a  few  more  addi- 
tions to  the  wardrobe.  Silks 
are  now  cheaper,  and  if  made 
late,  serve  to  open  another 
season  with,  at  all  events. 

The  silk  waist  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration can  be  fashioned  in  gay  plaid  silk 
and  will  finish  out  the  season,  and  serve 
for  a  beautiful  house  waist  through  the 
winter.  The  only  trimming  is  of  sUk 
cords  arranged  carelessly  upon  it.  The 
bouffant  sleeves  are  large,  only  more  so, 
and  give  a  very  stylish  look  to  the  whole 
waist.  Whatever  is  skimped  about"  it,  it 
must  not  be  the  sleeves. 

The  house  dress  of  any  soft  wool  can  be 
trimmed  with  wide  lace  and  black  velvet. 
This  is  a  very  striking  trimming,  and  one 
that  we  need  not  fear  to  put  money  into, 


HorSE  Dbess. 

as  it  can  be  used  again.  A  very  pale  gray 
trimmed  in  this  way  is  a  very  effective 
costume.  The  caps  over  the  sleeves  should 
be  of  the  material  untrimmed.  Many  use 
the  goods  with  the  selvage  edge  as  an 
over-the-shoulder  rufile;  this  makes  the 
goods  lay  soft  and  pliable. 

The  cape  with  storm -collar  will  be  found 
a  useful  adjunct  to  one's  toilet  as  the  cool 
nights  of  late  summer  come  on.  In 
August  especially  the  nights  are  very  cool, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  large  turned  collar 
is  untold,  and  must  be  worn  to  be  apprej 
ciated.  The  main  cape  can  be  of  cloth  and 
the  collar  of  velvet.  It  is  best  to  provide 
them  in  season,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
change.  L.  L.  C. 


PICTURES  BY  AN  ENGLISH  ARTIST. 

Ifot  by  an  artist  who  uses  brush  and 
paints,  but  only  words. 

Do  you  prefer  an  author  who  shows  you 
imfamiliar  things?  Or  do  you  like  one 
who  can  translate  into  new  meaning  the 
objects  which  surround  you?  At  different 
times  you  may  find  delight  in  both.  The 
one  who  describes  new  scenes  enlarges 
your  knowledge.  The  one  who  beautifies 
common  experiences  enhances  your  con- 
tentment. 

■Certainly  all  persons  who  live  in  the 
country  must  enjoy  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  the  English  artist  referred  to.  He 
has  studied  nature  till  he  knows  her  every 
mood.  He  seems  to  care  nothing  for  the 
houses  of  the  city  streets.  All  his  stories 
happen  in  country  places.  II  he  painted 
his  pictures  on  canvas,  they  might  be  col- 
lected in  a  London  gallery,  with  a  few  stray 
specimens  in  private  studios,  but  the  liter- 
ary artist  can  be  enjoyed  in  all  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  the  light  required 
for  his  pictures  may  come  through  a 
kitchen  window  or  from  a  common  lamp. 

A  habit  of  learning  to  see  the  pictures 
which  life  spreads  before,  us  results  in  a 
pleasure  which  is  refining,  amusing,  inex- 
pensive and  unfailing.  If  any  close  ob- 
server, instead  of  being  content  to  say  that 
a  day  was  "fine,"  or  "stormy,"  would  de- 
scribe the  prominent  features  of  each,  in 
simple  but  well-chosen  words,  he  would  be 
an  artist. 

Take  a  few  sketches  from  Mr.  Hardy's 
pen. 

"Winter,  in  coming,  advanced  in  su'bh 
well-marked  stages  as  the  following :  The 
retreat  of  the  snakes ;  the  transformation  of 
the  ferns ;  the  tilling  of  the  pools ;  the  rising 
of  fogs ;  the  embrowning  by  frost ;  the  col- 
lapse of  the  fungi;  an  obliteration  by 
snow." 

Certainly  every  farmer  will  say  that 
Hardy  is  a  close  observer. 

Take  this  pretty  picture  of  a  spring  scene : 

"The  sheep-washing  pool  was  a  perfectly 
cu'cular  basin  of  stonework  in  the  meadows, 
full  of  the  clearest  water.  To  birds  on  the 
wing  its  glassy  surface,  reflecting  the  light 
sky,  must  have  been  visible  for  miles 
around  as  a  glistening  Cyclop's  eye  in  a 
green  face.  The  grass  around  the  margin 
was  a  sight  to  remember.  Its  activity  in 
sucking  the  moisture  from  the  rich,  damp 
sod  was  a  process  observable  by  the  eye. 
The  outskirts  of  this  level  water  meadow 
were  diversified  by  rounded  and  hollow 
pastures,  where  just  now  everything  that 
was  not  a  buttercup  was  a  daisy." 

One  very  exciting  picture  is  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  a  clover-field.  The  animals  were 
"getting  blasted." 

"One  of  the  ewes  contracted  its  muscles 
horribly,  extended  itself,  and  jumped  high 
in  the  air.  The  leap  was  an  astonishing 
one.   The  ewe  fell  heavily  and  lay  still." 

Fifty-seven  sheep  were  suffering  in  the 
same  way.  Happily,  before  they  reached 
the  fatal  stage  a  wise  and  expert  farmer 
arrived. 

"He  flung  off"  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  took  from  his  pocket  the  in- 
strument of  salvation.  It  was  a  small  tube, 
or  trocar,  with  a  lance  passing  down  the 
inside.  He  began  to  use  it  with  a  dexterity 
that  would  have  graced  a  hospital  surgeon. 
Passinghis  hand  over  the  sheep's  left  flank, 
and  selecting  the  proper  joint,  he  punc- 
tured the  skin  and  rumen  with  the  lance 
as  it  stood  in  the  tube ;  then  he  suddenly 
withdrew  the  lance,  retaining  the  tube  in 
itis'plaee.  A  current  of  air  rushed  out  the 
tube  forcibly  enough  to  have  extinguished 
a  candle  held  at  the  ojrifice." 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  of  the 
fifty-seven  sick  sheep  forty-nine  were  suc- 
cessfully treated,  and  three  recovered  with- 
out an  operation.  In  only  one  case  was 
the  lance  misplaced.  Four  died  before  the 
remedy  was  applied. 

As  naturally  as  Rosa  Bouheur  pictured 
sheep  with  her  brush,  Mi-.  Hardy  puts 
them  before  our  imagination  by  means  of 
fitly-chosen  words.  This  is  an  excellent 
description  of  one  freshly  shorn : 

"The  clean,  sleek  creature  arose  from  its 
fleece — how  perfectly  like  Aphrodite  rising 
from  the  foam,  should  have  been  seen  to  be 
realized — looked  startled  and  shy  at  the  loss 
of  its  garment,  which  lay  on  the  floor  in 
one  soft  cloud,  united  throughout,  the  por- 
tion visible  being  the  inner  surface  only, 
which,  never  before  exposed,  was  white  as 
snow  and  without  flaw  or  blemish  of  mi- 
nutest kind." 

Mr.  Hardy  does  not  care  to  describe  cost- 
ly clothing  or  expensive  furniture.  The 
realities  of  nature,  the  things  near  the  soil, 
are  dear  to  his  heart.  Beauty  of  face,  both 
spiritual  and  physical,  appeals  to  him 
strongly.  The  force  of  human  passions,  the 


pain  and  beauty  of  love,  the  stubbornness 
of  self,  he  paints  as  plainly  as  he  does  a 
calm  or  tempestuous  landscape.  It  is  im- 
possible in  one  column  to  do  justice  to  his 
f  genius.  I  can  but  attract  attention  to 
his  skilful  art. 

In  conclusion  I  copy  a  scene  of  a  furze- 
gatherer's  garden  on  a  very  hot  day.  It  is  a 
vivid  picture. 

"There  lay  the  cat  asleep  in  the  bare 
gravel  of  the  path,  as  if  beds,  rugs  and  car- 
pets were  unendurable.  The  leaves  of  the 
hollyhocks  hung  like  half-closed  umbrellas, 
the  sap  almost  simmered  in  the  stems,  and 
foliage  with  a  smooth  surface  glared  like 
metallic  mirrors.  A  small  apple-tree  of  the 
sort  called  Ratheripe  grew  just  inside  the 
gate,  and  among  the  fallen  apples  on  the 
ground  beneath  were  wasps,  rolling  drunk 
with  the  juice,  or  creeping  drowsily  about 
the  little  caves  in  each  fruit  which  they 
had  eaten  out  before  stupefied  with  the 
sweetness.  By  the  door  lay  a  furze-hook 
and  a  bundle  of  fagots." 

Kate  Kattffmajt. 


turned  upside  down  on  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle.  Set  your  jars  on  them  and  pour  in 
the  kettle  cold  water  to  the  depth  of  half 
the  height  of  the  jars.  After  the  water 
boils,  let  them  remain  in  the  boiling  water 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Remove  one  by 
one,  wipe  the  edge  dry  and  put  on  the 
rubber  and  lid  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Screw  very  tightly.  Examine  the  next 
morning,  and  if  possible,  give  the  lid 
another  turn. 

Raspberry  vinegar  is  one  of  our  most 
cooling  and  delicious  summer  beverages. 
This  is  easily  made,  and  with  some  of  the 
fancy  sweet  crackers,  bought  in  such  vari- 
ety and  so  generally  used,  is  an  excellent 
refreshment  to  hand  a  friend  in  very  warm 


HELP  FOR  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

I  call  this  letter  by  the  above  title,  be- 
cause it  is  a  help  to  know,  when  you  are 
trying  a  recipe,  that  it  has  been  used  over 
and  over  again  without  any  failure. 
Since  writing  the  preceding  article 
for  you  our  currant  jelly  has  been 
made  by  the  recipe  given  then,  and 
it  is  beautiful,  bright  red  and  firm, 
without  any  toughness.  If  you,  my 
dear  good  housekeepers,  have  tried 
this  or  any  other  of  the  recipes  given 
in  the  last  number  of  Faioi  axd 
FrRZsrDE,  you  will  not  be  un- 
willing to  read  these,  and  I  hope 
will  have  sufficient  faith  to  believe 
they  will  be  equally  use- 
ful to  you.   From  me  you 
shall  have  only  such  as 
I  have  well  tested. 

Canned  pineapple  is  i 
considered  by  many  a  f 
great  treat,  and  I  am  sure  ' 
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you  would  commend  om-s 
if  I  could  hand  you  a  sam- 
ple, done  by  the  foDo'wing 
recipe :  To  can  pineapple 
in  the  most  appetizing 
way,  select  those  which 
are  just  ripe — not  soft. 
Pare,  being  careful  to 
remove  the  dark  eyes. 
Pick  the  apple  off  with  a  i 
silver  fork,  as  if  you 
were  scraping  com  from  the  cob.  To 
each  pound  of  the  fruit  add  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Mix 
in  your  porcelain  kettle  one  layer  of  fruit 
and  one  of  sugar,  and  so  on.  Set  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  until  it  comes  to  the 
boiling  point.  Skim  well;  bring  to  the 
front  and  let  it  boil  almost  ten  minutes. 
Put  in  self-sealing  glass  jars  while  very 
hot.  Follow  the  directions  about  heating 
the  glass  cans  or  jars.  Of  course,  you  don't 
use  the  core  of  the  pineapple,  but  save 
every  drop  of  juice  and  do  not  add  any 
water. 

Raspberry  jam  made  by  these  directions 
is  excellent  and  unfailing.  Many  persons, 
and  good  housekeepers,  too,  mix  currants 
with  their  raspberries.  We  like  ours  bet- 
ter without  them.  Be  careful,  when  look- 
ing over  the  fruit,  that  no  decaying  berry 
escapes  your  notice.  To  every  seven 
pounds  of  berries  we  use  four  pounds  of 
sugar.  Put  in  your  kettle  a  layer  of  fruit 
and  sugar  alternately.  Set  it  back  on  the 
range  until  it  begins  to  boil,  skim  well,  and 
keep  it  boiling  twenty  minutes.  Pitt  in 
tumblers  or  bowls.  After  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  jam  with  tissue-paper  cut  to  fit, 
and  dipped  in  brandy,  then  cover  with  let- 
ter-paper or  stiff  writing-paper  and  paste 
with  ordinary  flour  paste.  The  mixture 
when  done  should  be  moderately  thick. 
Occasionally  the  jam  is  too  thick  when 
taken  from  the  glass ;  it  may  result  from  the 
quality  of  the  sugar.  We  then  make  just 
enough  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  boiled 
up  once,  to  thin  it  to  the  desired  consis- 
tency, and  add  to  the  jam  before  serving. 

Green  and  yellow  gages  are  generally 
ready  for  preserving  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  are  a  delicious  consers-e.  They 
are  better  done  by  this  recipe  than  any  I 
have  ever  tried.  Wash  and  notice  carefully, 
cutting  out  the  very  smallest  speck  of  de- 
cay. Pack  into  your  glass  jars  until  they 
will  hold  no  more.  Make  a  syrup  of  half 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Allow  this  measure  for  each  quart  jar; 
half  the  quantity  if  you  use  pint  jars. 
Boil  a  few  moments  and  skim.  Povir  over 
the  frtiit,  filling  the  jars  to  the  brim.  Put 
on  the  lids,  but  not  the  rubber  bands. 
Have  your  wash-kettle  ready,  put  pie-plates 


Cape  with  SroESi-coiiAK. 
weather.  You  know,  my  dear  good  house- 
keepers, that  it  is  much  easier  to  pour  one 
or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  into  a  glass 
and  fill  up  with  cold  water,  than  it  is  to 
make  lemonade,  even  if  the  lemons  ai'e  at 
hand,  and  many  prefer  the  raspberry  vin- 
egar. To  each  quart  of  berries,  after  pick- 
ing over  carefully,  allow  one  pint  of  white 
wine  vinegar.  Mash  together  and  let 
stand  two  or  three  days,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Strain  through  a  flannel  bag  and  add 
one  pound  of  white  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
juice.  Boil  twenty  minutes.  Skim  well 
and  bottle  when  cold.  Cork  tightly.  They 
need  not  be  sealed.         Hope  Holxday. 


DOXOLOGY  AND  OVERCOAT. 

A  ISTew  York  clergyman,  by  an  under- 
standing with  his  organist,  had  the  music 
suddenly  cease  in  the  midst  of  the  final 
doxology.  It  was  a  grotesque  scene  which 
the  sudden  silence  revealed.  There  was  a 
man  with  his  head  under  the  seat  looking 
for  his  rubbers;  there  another  with  arms 
outstretched  working  himself  into  his  over- 
coat; there  one  reaching  for  his  cane  in 
the  comer  of  the  pew ;  there  one  stroking 
affectionately  his  beaver  hat,  and  so  on.  The 
joke  was  quickly  seen.  The  people  who 
were  in  order  glanced  with  pitying  eye  upon 
the  friends  whose  dressing-room  perform- 
ances had  been  thus  awkwardly  arrested. 
A  few  calm  words  from  the  pastor  sent 
the  audience  out  with  a  new  idea  of  the 
sacredness  of  God's  house.  The  rebuke 
was  deserved.  Alas,  we  fear  that  in  most 
of  our  churches  the  closing  hymn  has  little 
of  worship  in  it.  Reader,  think  of  this 
next  Sunday  when  the  concluding  act  of 
worship  draws  near.  God  is  as  worthy  of 
the  last,  act  of  worship  as  of  the  first. 
Wait  till  after  the  benediction  before  you 
begin  your  preparations  to  leave  the 
sanctuai-y.  

"DON  T  TOBACCO  SPIT  OR  SMOKE 
YOUR  LIFE  AWAY" 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  just  received,  which 
tells  all  about  XO-TO-BAC,  the  wonderful, 
harmless,  guaranteed  tobacco-habit  cure.  Sold 
at  drug  stores.  NO-TO-B.VC  costs  but  a  trifle, 
and  man  who  wants  to  quit  and  can't,  had 
better  send  for  it  to-day;  mailed  free. 
Address  THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO., 

Box  763,  Indiana  Mineral  Spring!],  Ind. 
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AUGUST. 

The  original  Jews  and  Romans  dated  the 
beginning  of  the  year  from  the  first  of 
March ,  making  August  the  sixth  month  in 
their  division  of  it.  For  this  reason  the 
Romatis  gave  it  the  name  SextUis.  In  the 
year  30  B,  C,  it  was  changed  to  August, 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  in  honor 
of  himself.  Having  gained  several  impor- 
tant victories  in  that  mouth,  he  considered 
it  a  fortunate  period  of  the  year. 

August  is  a  ruonth,  however,  that  is  al- 
ways more  enjoyable  in  tlie  winter  than  at 
the  time  when  it  is  present  with  us.  By 
.  this  I  mean  that  "distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view." 

When  aU  the  winds  of  ^olus  have 
slipped  from  his  control  and  are  howling 
about  our  dwellings  aud  down  our  chim- 
neys, and  as  Bayard  Taylor  poetically  ex- 
pressed it, 

"The  wild  white  bees  of  winter 
Swarm  in  tlie  darkened  air," 

Our  memories  idealize  the  beauties  of  the 
vanished  summer-time ;  and  we  are  ready 
not  only  to  cry  out  for  June  and  "long  for 
her  pure  white  rose,"  but  to  welcome,  also, 
the  riper  days  which  follow  close  on  her 
glorious  initiative. 

If  time  and  the  world. could  only  stand 
still  at  June,  We  should  enjoy,  so  far  as 
beauty  is  concerfted,  a  perennial  paradise. 
It  is  so  full  of  exquisite  promise  and 
beautiful  prophecy,  which  the  consequent 
summer  months,  while  they  develop,  can- 
not be  said  entirely  to  fulfill. 

July  and  August,  especially  the  latter, 
are  seasons  in  which  there  is  a  sense  of 
oppression  in  the  summer's  fullness.  It 
becomes  like  an  overblown  rose,  which  is 
always    less    attractive    than   the  half- 
disclosed,  half-hidden  blush  of  the  bud. 
The  foliage  and  vegetation  has  become 
coarser  and  less  delicate.    We   see  the 
progress  of  the  fruit,  where  the  blossom 
loosened  its  hold  and  fell  away ;  and  while 
we  realize  all  the  benevolent  intentions 
and  working  philanthropy  exercised 
by  the  late  summer  towards  us,  we 
do  so  without  being  able  to  admire 
'its  advance  as  fully  as  we  shall  appre- 
ciate its  results. 

There  is  a  languor  about  August 
which  affects  humanity,  in  our  cli- 
mate, somewhat  similarly  to  that  of 
tlie  very  early  spring-time,  when  every- 
■  thing  may  be  said  to  be  "between  hay 
and  grass."  The  leaves  are  ripening, 
some  of  them  are  becoming  yellow 
and  fluttering  to  the  ground;  but  it 
requires  the  first  touch  of  frost  to 
breathe  upon  them  renewed  beauty, 
and  like  the  tints  of  Titian,  dash  the  ..■•>' 
canvas  of  nature  with  resplendent 
liues. 

The  mother  dreads  the  coming  of 
August,  with  its  hot  days  and  nights, 
and  long  list  of  infantile  complaints 
for  her  child.  The  housewife  feels  the 
effect  of  the  long  stretch  of  non-abating 
heat,  as  a  weary  pedestrian  does  the  hot 
march  on  the  level  of  the  dazzling  road, 
where  no  shade  intervenes.  There  are 
over-exertion  and  sunstroke  and  pros- 
tration from  the  heat  to  be  dreaded, 
and  prudently  avoided.  August  is  the  time 
when  there  should 

"Arrive  a  lull  in  the  hot  race,  . 
And  an  unwonted  calm  prevade  the  breast;" 

For  worry,  bad  at  all  times  for  the  system, 
is  worse  when  the  system  is  depleted  by 
the  lassitude  which  attends  extreme  hot 
weather. 

Happy  that  individual  who  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  able,  at  this  season,  like  "the 
fat  boy"  in  Pickwick,  to  take  his  "forty 
winks"  on  all  occasions !  Happy  he  or  she 
who  can  retire  into  tlie  sylvan  shades  of 
the  country  and  swing  in  that  boat  of  the 
air,  the  hammock ;  always  providing  that 
the  mosquitoes  do  not  descend  on  them  in 
clouds,  like  the  locusts  upon  Egypt. 

Happy  he  to  whose  abode  the  ice  man 
comes  in  the  morning  with  great  slabs  of 
coolness,  which  he  ( the  householder)  knows 
liow  deftly  to  mingle  with  sugar  and 
lemons,  while  he  pities,  with  all  his  heart, 
those  ancient  Greeks  who  denied  its  cool- 
ing "adei'  and  the  Romans  to  whom,  in 
their  Sexiilis,  the  lemon  was  entirely  un- 
known. 

The  summer  romance  is  a  great  blessing; 
also  a  wardrobe  approachable  in  thinness 
to  those  seven  suits  of  Decca  muslin  worn 
by  the  Indian  princess,  whose  father  com- 
manded her,  in  the  interest  of  modesty, 
"Go  back,  my  daughter,  and  put  on  seven 
suits  more." 

.  It  is  from  July  third  to  August  eleventh 
that  "the  dog-star  rages,"  and  we  have  that 
■weary  period  known  as  the  "dog-days ;" 
but,  to  be  guilty  of  a  bad  pun,  the  twenty 


additional  ones  which  complete  the  thirty- 
one  days  allotted  to  August,  are  in  many 
respects  quite  as  Siritts. 

What  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  is 
descriptive  of  the  regulation  Augusts  of 
"ye  olden  times,"  which,  however,  have 
been  so  variable  of  late  years  that  no 
weather  prophet  can  be.  certain  that  any  of 
his  prognostications  concerningthis  month 
will  prove  correct.  But  in  the  case  either 
of  heat  or  cold,  certain  resources  are  open 
to  us  in  which  we  may  find  consolation. 
If  hot,  we  can  dwell  on  the  temperature- 
lowering  thought  of  Lieutenant  Peary  on 
his  way  to  the  north  pole.  If  the  reverse, 
we  can  muse  on  the  situation  in  Hawaii, 
and  wonder,  if  our  government  should 
annex  it  and  its  volcanoes,  what  eflect  it 
would  have  on  the  atmosphere. 

Minnie  W.  Baines-Milleb. 


SOME  THINGS  EVERY  COUNTRY  WOMAN 
NEEDS. 

She  needs  a  stout  pair  of  gloves  for  driv- 
ing. Biarttz  is  a  good  make,  but  in  select- 
ing them  be  careful  to  get  a  heavy  grade, 
as  they  come  in  diflferent  qualities.  They 
are  buttonless,  wear  well,  and  cost  but  one 
dollar  per  pair,  * 

She  needs  not  many  dresses,  but  a  few 
well-chosen  ones.  Plenty  of  wash  dresses 
for  the  house  is  good  economy,  and  for 
these  nothing  is  so  pretty  and  satisfactory 


rubber  boots  or  boys'  sizes;  these  are  hCr  v  er 
and  some  think  they  wear  better)  v-^  mem 
and  make  a  short  skirt  reaching  (.  little  be- 
low the  knees. 

Arrange  your  outdoor  work  so  that  one 
chore  may  be  succeeded  by  another.  Slip 
oft' your  long  skirts  and  shoes  and  don  your 
new  apparel ;  never  mind  if  "Solomon  in 
all  his  glory"  was  arrayed  a  littl§  different- 
ly. You  will  be  arrayed  with  the  glory  of 
common  sense  and  comfort.  Maybe  you 
will  go  to  the  milk-house  first,  where  you 
will  splash  around  and  scrub  all  you  please 
without  a  fear  of  wet  feet  and  soiled  dress ; 
then  when  you  go  to  the  chicken-yard  "to 
fuss"  with  the  poultry,  thewetgrass  won't 
hurt  you  a  speck.  Then  wheo  you  go  to  the 
garden  for  vegetables  aud  berries  for  din- 
ner, you  will  literally  "bless  your  boots." 

Then  when  you  come  in  and  exchange 
your  outdoor  costume  for  your  dry  dress 
and  shoes,  you  will  be  reasonably  proud  of 
yourself,  to  think  that  you  have  been  so 
sensible.  Maby  D.  Sibley. 


FRUIT  DESSERTS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE- 
WIFE. 

Many  country  housekeepers  fail  to  de- 
rive the  benefit  they  should  from  the  fruits 
around  them,  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
rarely  preparing  them  in  any  way  save 
pies  or  dumplings.  Where  milk  and  eggs 
are  abundant  many  delicious  fruit  desserts 


SiXiK  Waist. 


as  blue  calico.  Brilliantine  is  excellent  for 
a  general-i^urpose  dress.  It  wears  like  iron, 
sheds  the  dust,  is  not  easily  soiled  and  will 
not  muss. 

She  needs  not  an  old,  hot  sunbonnet, 
which  plays  the  mischief  with  her  smooth 
locks  and  at  the  same  time  half  smothers 
her,  but  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  sup- 
plied with  two  hat-pins,  which  will  safely 
anchor  her  hat  in  its  proper  place. 

She  needs  two  Mai-tha  Washington  caps, 
one  for  sweepingand  one  for  cooking.  The 
former  will  keep  the  dust  from  her  hair, 
and  the  latter  will  keep  her  hair  from  the 
cooking,  for  accidents  will  happen  in  the 
best  of  families. 

She  needs  the  patience  of  Job  and  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon. 

She  needs — now,  just  stop  to  think,  how 
much  she  needs  to  be  sensible  in  the  way 
of  taking  care  of  her  body  andof  her  mind. 
Rest  and  change  are  the  two  guardians 
that  will  keep  her  safe.  The  rest  may  be 
but  half  an  hour  spared  from  each  day,  but 
let  it  be  perfect,  let  it  be  absolute  rest.  The 
change  may  be  but  a  walk  to  a  neighbor's, 
a  chapter  from  a  good  book,  or  anything 
that  will  relieve  the  mind  from  the  routine 
of  her  daily  life. 

She  needs — did  you  ever,  my  sister,  go 
around  with  bedraggled  skirts  and  wet 
feet?  Skirts  nasty  and  soiled  around  the 
bottom— wet  and  dirty,  making  you  feel 
forlorn  and  wretched,  making  you  a  sorry 
spectacle  to  every  beholder?  Well,  if  you 
did  and  if  you  have,  you  need  not  do  so  any 
more  if  you  M-ill  only  provide  yourself 
with  a  pail-  of  rabber boots  (geteither  ladies' 


may  be  made  at  so  small  a  cost,  and  so  lit- 
tle labor,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
family  table  ever  being  without  them. 
Raspberries,  currants,  cherries  and  black- 
berries, all  of  which  are  now  or  soon  will 
be  in  season,  may  be  used  to  make  Bava- 
rian creams,  blanc  mange,  charlotte  russe, 
compotes,  ices  and  other  light,  palatable 
dishes.  The  recipes  here  given  will  fur- 
nish a  variety  of  dainty  dishes  for  the  en- 
tire summer. 

Feuit  Blanc  Mange.— Put  a  quart  of 
milk  on  to  boil;  mix  a  tablespoon ful  of 
moss  farina  in  cold  milk,  and  add  to 
the  boiling  milk  with  hall  a  cupful 
of  sugar  and  one  beaten  egg ;  stir  over  the 
fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  take  from 
the  fire  and  add  half  a  pint  of  raspberry, 
currant  or  blackberry  juice,  pour  in  a 
mold  and  set  to  harden.  Serve  with  rich 
cream. 

Fbuit  Charlotte.— Cover  a  fourth  of  a 
box  of  gelatin  with  cold  water,  and  let 
soak  half  an  hour.  Whip  a  pint  of  thick 
cream,  just  off"  the  ice,  and  set  in  a  cold 
place.  Put  another  pint  of  cream  in  a 
small  saucepan  and  set  on  the  stove  to 
boil ;  beat  four  eggs  and  half  a  teacupful  of 
powdered  sugar  together  and  add  to  the 
boiling  milk,  stir  until  thick;  add  the  gel- 
atine, take  from  the  fire,  stir  in  a  pint  of 
strawberries,  currants  or  raspberries  and 
half  a  pound  of  stale  scraps  of  sponge- 
cake, broken  in  pieces ;  turn  into  a  fancy 
mold  and  set  on  ice,  stir  occasionally;  as 
the  mixture  begins  to  thicken  add  the 
whipped  cream ;  set  on  ice  to  harden.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 


Fbuit  Bavaeian  Ceeam.— Cover  half  a 
box  of  gelatin  with  cold  water  and  let 
soak  half  an  hour,  then  set  over  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Whip  a  pint 
of  cream,  add  it  to  the  gelatin,  mix  well, 
and  stir  in  a  pint  of  any  fruit  juice  desir- 
able in  which  has  been  dissolved  acupful  of 
sugar;  pour  in  a  tin  pan,  stand  on  ice,  stir 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  turn  into  a  mold 
and  set  on  ice  to  harden.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Apple  Chablotte. — Pare  and  steam  six 
ripe  apples  until  tender,  press  through  a 
colander  and  add  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Cover 
half  a  box  of  gelatin  with  cold  water  and 
let  soak  half  an  hour,  add  to  the  hot  apples 
and  stir  until  well  mixed;  pour  in  a  tin 
pan,  set  on  ice,  let  thicken,  add  quickly  a 
pint  of  whipped  cream;  turn  in  a  mold 
and  stand  in  a  cold  place  to  harden. 

Fbuit  Sponge. — Boil  a  pound  of  sugar 
and  half  a  pint  of  water  together  until  a 
clear  syrup ;  pare  a  pound  of  apples,  core, 
and  slice  into  the  syrup,  set  on  the  fire  and 
stew  until  tender ;  cover  half  a  box  of  gel- 
atin with  cold  water,  and  let  soak  half  an 
hour;  add  to  the  apples,  press  through  a 
sieve ;  add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  two 
lemons,  and  stir  until  cold  and  thick ;  beat 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  stiff',  stir  into  the 
apples  and  beat  until  cold,  pour  in  a  mold 
and  set  to  harden.  Serve  with  vanilla  or 
lemon  sauce.  All  kinds  of  berries  and  tart 
fruits  may  be  used  in  making  the  sponge 
instead  of  the  apples. 

Eliza  R.  Paeker. 


GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

I  wonder  if  all  our  Faeji  and  Fieeside 
sisters  get  off"  to  church  Sunday  morning. 
I  suspect  if  I  would  hear  you,  I  should  be 
greeted  with  a  chorus  of  "Ah,  no!"  Well, 
I  wish  you  might;  I  don't  know  why,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  woman  has  more 
need,  more  demand  of  spiritual  afl'airs 
than  a  man  has.  Whether  her  trials  are 
more  perplexing,  her  duties  more  petty  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  do  believe  that  many  a 
tired  woman  finds  heart's  balm  as  she  lis- 
tens to  the  voice  of  her  pastor  on  a  quiet 
Sunday  morning.  And  as  she  greets  old 
friends  and  looks  into  the  faces  of  dear 
ones,  hears  the  sacred  music  and  good 
words,  her  soul  is  lifted  up  and  out  of  its 
old  self,  and  she  is  refreshed  with  a  sweet 
contentment.  I  believe,  too,  that  her  life 
would  be  easier  the  coming  week ;  that  for 
a  little  good  old-fashioned  heart  "relig- 
ion," the  household  machinery  would  run 
all  the  smoother. 

It  will  not  do  to  shut  everything  outside 
out  of  our  Uves,  thus  leaving  us  in  the  same 
old  rut.  While  I  sometimes  think  that-the 
saying  that  there  are  more  farmers'  wives 
in  the  insane  asylums  than  any  other  class 
of  people  is  but  a  stereotyped  newspaper 
statement,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that 
such  a  condition  might  be  very  possible. 
Quiet  is  a  restorer,  but  monotony  is  a  de- 
stroyer. 

But  I  started  to  tell  you  something.  I 
know  a  little  band  of  people,  mostly  women 
on  farms,  who  do  their  own  work  and  yet 
manage  to  meet  for  worship  in  a  little 
church  around  the  corner,  and  also  twice  a 
month  for  other  meetings ;  some  live  six, 
some  seven  and  some  even  eight  miles 
from  the  church.  Sometimes  during  the 
winter  they  take  their  dinners,  and  eat  in 
the  basement,  which  is  fitted  with  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  I  know  sometimes  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  away,  but  in  that 
case  we  should  try  to  bring  some  new 
feature  into  the  day  and  make  it,  as  far  as 
we  possibly  can,  as  God  intenaed  li  Should 
be,  "a  day  of  rest." 

iii         s;         »         a         *  » 

When  we  are  away  from  home  we  often 
like  to  remember  the  people  at  home  with 
some  little  gift.  Sometimes  it  does  not 
suit  the  convenience  of  one's  pocket-book 
to  remember  each  individual.  Then  why 
not  buy  something  which  will  do  for  all  ? 
A  pretty  dish  for  the  table,  a  picture,  a 
vase  or  the  latest  book  will  be  appropriate. 
A  small  sum  recently  invested  in  a  glass 
rose-jar  has  brought  hot  only  fresh  flowers 
to  the  table  every  day,  but  has  brought 
pleasure  to  the  whole  family  as  well.  By 
the  way,  why  not  make  a  practice  of  hav- 
ing flowers  on  the  table  each  day,  and 
have  the  table  look  as  inviting  as  possible 
in  other  ways?  It  pays,  with  a  big  interest. 
For  children,  and  even  for  grown-up  peo- 
ple, a  large  doily  may  be  placed  under  each 
plate.  These  are  easily  removed  when 
soiled  and  fresh  ones  supplied,  they  being 
much  more  easy  to  wash  than  the  table- 
cloth. If  one  always  keeps  her  table  set, 
it  is  a  very  good  idea  to  have  a  cover 
for  it.  One  that  is  easily  made  is  of  cheese- 
cloth, hemmed  and  brier-stitched  with 
turkey  red.  M.  D.  S. 
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IT  S  VERA  WEEL. 

It's  vera  vree\,  throughoot  the  day, 
AVhen  ta'en  up  vrV  warb  or  nlay, 
To  think  a  man  can  live  alway, 
Wi'oot  a  -svifey. 

Bat  it's  anlther  thing  at  night. 
To  sit  alone  by  can'le  light, 
Or  gang  till  rest  when  sharp  winds  bite, 
Wi'oot  a  wifey. 

It's  vera  weel  when  claes  are  new, 
To  think  they'll  always  last  just  so, 
And  look  as  well  as  they  do  noo, 
Wi'oot  a  wifey. 

But  when  the  holes  begin  to  show, 
The  stitches  rip,  the  buttons  go, 
"What  in  the  warl's  a  mon  to  do 
AVi'oot  a  wifey. 

It's  vera  weel  when  skies  are  clear, 
When  frien's  are  true  and  lassies  dear. 
To  think  ye'll  gang  through  life,  nae  fear, 
Wi'oot  a  wifey. 

But  clouds  will  come  the  skies  athwart ; 
Lassies  will  marry ;  frien's  maun  part. 
What  then  can  cheer  your  saddened  heart? 
A  dear  wee  wifey. 

It's  vera  weel  when  young  and  hale. 
But  when  ye're  auld  and  crazed  and  frail, 
And  your  blythe  spirits  'gin  to  fail, 
Ye'll  want  a  wifey. 

But  mayhap  then  the  lassies  dear 
Will  treat  your  offers  wi'a  sneer. 
Because  ye're  cranky,  gray  and  sere— 
Ye'll  get  nae  wifey. 

Then  haste  ye,  haste,  ye  silly  loon, 
Rise  up  and  seek  aboot  the  toon 
And  get  heaven's  greatest  earthly  boon, 
A  wee  bit  wifey. 

—  Wallace  Dunbar,  in  Amusing  Journal. 

HOME  TOPICS. 

U''NFEB1IEXTED  WrNTE. — The 
pure,  fresh  juice  of  the  grape 
cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
niended  as  a  refreshing 
beverage,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  invalids  and  con- 
valescents. Much  that  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  unfermented  wine  is  not 
pure  and  contains  at  least  a  small  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  It  is  just  as  easily  prepared  at 
home  as  grape  jeUy.  and  may  be  kept 
perfectly  fresh  and  nice  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Pick  the  grapes  from  the  stems,  wash 
them  and  put  them  in  a  preserving-kettle. 
Mash  them  to  get  enough  juice  to  start 
them  cooking  ^vithout  adding  any  water. 
As  soon  as  they  boil  up  well,  strain  the 
juice  through  a  jeUy-bag.  To  the  juice 
from  twenty  pounds  of  grapes  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar.  Heat  the  juice  again  to 
the  boiling  point,  skim,  put  it  into  glass 
jars  or  bottles  and  seal  immediately.  As 
it  wiU  not  keep  after  being  opened  it  is 
best  to  put  it  into  pint  or  quart  jars  or 
bottles.  If  bottles  are  used,  put  in  new 
corks,  tie  them  down  and  then  tie  a  piece 
of  cotton  batting  over  the  top.  This  wiU 
effectually  prevent  all  fermentation.  If 
you  have  an  Enterprise  fruit-press,  of 
eoui-se  the  juice  can  be  pressed  out  without 
scalding  the  grapes.  In  this  case,  strain 
and  finish  as  before.  This  grape  juice 
makes  a  nice  pudding  sauce. 

A  Useful  Pastijie.— Many  boys  and 
girls  are  interested  in  making  collections 
of  postage-stamps.  The  value  of  these 
collections  will  be  much  enhanced  if  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  stamps 
of  any  country  the  history,  customs,  etc., 
of  that  country  are  learned.  * 

There  are  a  number  of  very  interesting 
and  instructive  collections  that  children 
in  the  country  can  make,  and  the  long 
summer  vacation  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
something  of  this  kind.  A  collection  of 
the  various  grains  and  the  different 
varieties  of  each  is  one.  Put  the  samples 
in  small  glass  bottles,  corked,  labeled  and 
numbered.  In  a  book,  write  under  each 
number  all  you  can  lerm  of  the  origin, 
history,  mode  of  culture,  soil  and  climate 
best  adapted  and  uses  of  that  sample.  It 
is  surprising  how  interesting  the  work 
will  grow  and  how  much  valuable  infor- 
mation will  be  gathered. 

Another  interesting  collection  is  of  the 
different  kinds  of  wood.  A  small  section 
of  the  bark,  a  thin  cross  section  and  a 
lengthwise  section  of  the  wood  and  a  leaf 
oE  each  vai-iety  should  be  glued  to  a  card 
and  the  name  and  number  written  on  it. 
A  book  similar  to  the  one  on  grains  should 
be  kept. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
their  eyes  and  to  exercise  their  natural 
curiosity  in  learning  the  habits  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  denizens  of  field,  forest 
and  stream.  It  takes  time,  patience  and 
courage,  but  the  mother  who  seeks  to 


interest  her  children  in  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  things  that  need  but  an  earnest, 
watchful  eye  to  discover  will  be  well 
repaid.  Nature's  treasure-h  .use  is  inex- 
haustible, and  to  him  who  early  learns  to 
read  her  secrets  is  given  a  never-failing 
source  of  entertainment  and  instruction, 
t.'='sides  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  obser- 
vation which  will  be  invaluable  through 
life.  Maida  McL. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR. 

With  the  return  of  many  of  the  old  fash- 
ions in  dress,  we  will  have  to  accept  the 
former  styles  of  wearing  the  hair.  The 
tangled  style  will  soon  have  to  give  way  to 
the  parted,  smoothly-banded  hair  we  can 
remember  onr  mothers  and  grandmothers 
wore,  and  really,  nothing  was  ever  prettier. 
It  brings  to  many  of  us  a  pleasant  recollec- 
tion of  the  sweet,  peaceful  face  of  mother 
or  aunt  who  wore  that  style  of  hair. 

The  blousy,  fussy,  blowy  style  of  the 
present  day  has  been  adopted  by  old  and 
young,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  plain  hair  now. 
The  puffs  and  rolls  at  the  back  are  very 
airy  for  summer.  The  strand  of  hair  is 
rolled  on  the  finger,  fastened  with  cap  wire 
and  pin  in  place.  This  is  not  so  heating 
to  the  back  of  the  head  as  ctishions  and 
coUs. 

A  moderate  use  of  the  hot  iron  to  curl 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  hair,  in 
some  eases  inducing  rapid  gi'owth. 

Everyone  should  select  a  style  becoming 
to  them  and  adhere  to  it,  as  one  style  -will 
not  suit  all  faces.  A  slim  face  looks  better 
with  side  bangs  curled;  a  fat  face  should 
have  only  a  few  on  the  forehead.  The  very 
heavy  curled  bang  is  very  little  worn,  and 


soap-dish,  but  it  will  keep  feet  and  fingei-s 
smooth  and  dainty,  and,  by  the  way,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  feet  should  not  be 
kept  as  dainty  as  the  hands.  They  are 
certainly  much  less  exposed  to  changes  of 
temperature  than  the  latter,  and  from  the 
greater  heat,  the  skin  should  be  softer  and 
finer. 

TsE  Use  of  Powdek. — A  shiny  face  is 
simply  vulgar,  and  a  little  powder,  care- 
fully put  on,  will  be  a  great  reUef.  Be  care- 
ful to  get  it  the  right  shade.  A  pink  or 
white  powder  on  a  dark  skin  is  an  abom- 
ination. Get  it  to  match  your  skin ;  put  it 
on  in  a  sti'ong  light,  where  any  bit  too 
much  will  be  plainly  .seen.  Wipe  it  over 
with  a  handkerchief,  for  that  removes  it 
lots  better  than  chamois,  and  no  one  will 
ever  notice  it.  Be  careful  that  none  sticks 
to  your  eyebrows.  That  is  vulgar,  and 
don't  let  any  get  near  your  lips,  for  it  will 
make  yom-  teeth  look  yellow. 

Peefume. — It  is  dainty  to  use  always  the 
same  perfume,  imtil  it  becomes  as  charac- 
teristic of  you  as  your  smile.  Tiny,  fiat 
silk  bags,  containing  perfumed  powder, 
stitched  in  your  bodice  and  here  and  there 
in  your  gown,  will  be  found  delightful. 


WHY  YOUNG  TURKEYS  DIE. 

I  think  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  the 
great  mortality  among  young  turkeys. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  raise  them  without 
any  difficulty  whatever,  while  they  just 
die  off  by  the'dozens  for  others.  I  am  in 
the  business  myself  this  summer,  not  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  but  quite  large  enough 
to  learn  on.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
turkeys  should  raise  the  little  ones  instead 
of  chicken  hens,  and  the  eggs  should  be 


STTTLBS  or  DKESSEfG  THE  TTaTK. 

coarse  appearance  to  the  |  fixed  on  the  ground,  in  merely  a  hollowed- 


is  apt  to  give  a 
face.  The  hair  is  every  woman's  best 
adornment,  and  needs  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. L.  L.  C. 

SOUR  YEAST  BISCUIT. 

Put  a  pint  of  warm  water  in  a  crock  or 
jar  with  a  little  hop  yeast,  or  if  you  happen 
to  have  any  kind  of  sour  dough  on 
hand  it  is  better;  add  flour  enough  to  make 
quite  a  stiff  batter,  beat  it  well  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  and  sour.  At  night  add 
more  warm  water  (as  much  as  you  would 
use  of  mUk  to  make  a  batch  of  biscuit)  and 
thicken  ^^-ith  flour  as  before,  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise;  in  the  morning,  make  your 
biscuit  the  flrst  thing,  so  they  ^\'ill  have  a 
little  time  to  rise.  Pour  the  yeast  out  in 
your  dish  of  flour,  add  soda  and  a  little  salt 
(it  does  not  require  the  soda  that  the  same 
amount  of  milk  does),  knead  quite  stiff", 
riake  out  in  biscuit,  roll  in  grease  and 
place  in  your  baking-pan,  and  set  to  rise  if 
you  have  time.  If  you  do  not  have  good, 
light  biscuit  the  first  time,  notice  what  is 
wrong  and  try  again.  It  takes  practice  to 
make  perfect,  even  in  making  biscuit,  and 
be  sure  to  save  enough  yeast  to  start  again. 

D.  E.  W. 


TOILET  NOTES  FROM  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

Care  of  Hair,  Teeth,  Etc.— A  hundred 
strokes,  fifty  on  a  side,  every  day  will 
keep  your  hair  like  satin,  and  ten  minutes 
will  do  this.  One  minute  in  the  morning 
will  suffice  for  scraping  your  tongue,which 
will  insure  you  a  sweet  breath,  and  it  is  no 
more  trouble  to  dip  your  tooth-brush  into 
the  box  of  salt,  which  will  keep  your  gums 
rosy,  than  to  use  plain  water.  A  bit  of 
pumice  won't  take  up  much  room  in  the 


out  spot,  lined  with  leaves  or  grass,  for  the 
moisture  keeps  the  egg-shells  from  getting 
too  dry.  The  wild  turkey's  eggs  nearly 
always  hatch  out,  and  of  course  their  nests 
are  always  on  the  ground. 

I  only  kept  the  little  turkeys  cooped  up 
one  day  after  they  were  hatched,  and  the 
first  thing  they  did  after  being  turned  out 
was  to  go  to  snipping  off  the  grass  and 
weeds,  as  if  that  was  their  natural  employ- 
ment, as  I  suppose  it  was.  They  refused 
food  of  any  sort  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
began  to  eat  crumbs  of  light  bread  soaked 
with  water.  They  have  the  range  of  a 
grassy  hill — fully  an  acre  of  ground — and 
are  never  allowed  to  go  anywhere  else,  and 
they  don't  know  what  dirt  is ;  for  if  clean- 
liness is  akin  to  Godliness,  and  a  necessity 
to  man,  it  is  doubly  so  to  young  turkeys, 
'for  dirt  and  filth  will  mow  them  down  like 
meadow-grass  before  a  mower,  and  all 
other  troubles  peculiar  to  young  turkeys 
pale  into  insignificance  beside  this  one 
great  enemy.  ' 

It  is  the  habit  of  turkeys  to  stop  to  roost 
wherever  night  overtakes  them,  and  when 
the  nights  are  fair  I  let  them  stay, 
but  if  the  weather  is  rainy,  or  likely 
to  be,  I  put  them  up  in  a  nice,  clean 
coop,  whicli  we  move  every  day  or  two 
and  scrub  the  boards  clean.  It  is  very 
little  trouble,  and  pays.  Another  thing, 
they  need"  food  very  often  and  only  in 
small  quantities,  for  if  you  give  them  more 
than  they  eat  up  clean, it  is  not  only  wasted, 
but  makes  the  yard  filthy.  They  take  a 
ramble  around  the  place,  catching  insects 
and  eating  grass  an('  dog-fennel  and  rag- 
weed as  though  it  was  the  best  food  in  the 


world,  and  every  two  hours  at  most,  come 
around  for  their  regular  feed  of  scraps  of 
bread  left  from  the  table,  or  corn-meal, 
though  they  do  not  like  that  very  well. 
Curd  from  sour  milk  is  good  with  other 
food,  if  not  scalded  too  much,  which  makes 
it  tough. 

I  have  in  mind  a  place  where  the 
little  turkeys  die  nearly  as  fast  as  they 
,  are  hatched  out.   I  do  not  mean  that 
'  young,  but  after  they  are  a  few  weeks  old. 
■  The  hens  are  kept  in  coops,  no  boards 
;  under  them,  the  ground  is  flat,  no  grass, 
and  the  poor  little  turkeys  run  around,  or 
rather,  stagger  around,  looking  so  pinched 
:  and  feeble  that  it  is  pitiful  to  see  them, 
and  the  smell  arising  from  the  coops  where 
the  turkeys  are  obliged  to  stay,  at  least  at 
night,  is  dreadful.   The  rains  keep  the  flat 
ground  soaked  with  moisture  and — well, 
how  could  they  live  ? 

I  have  not  lost  one,  and  grow — we 
can  almost  see  them  grow.  They  are 
all  feathered  out  and  the  happiest 
things  on  earth.  So  hereafter  I  shall  just 
pin  my  faith  on  these  two  things,  in  suc- 
cess with  turkeys,  cleanliness  and  frequent 
feeding,  at  least  while  feathering,  as  they 
require  a  good  deal  of  food  to  supply  the 
feather  growth.  More  some  other  time,  for 
my  pets  want  som'ething  to  eat. 

  A.  M.  M. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  GIRLS. 

Girls,  do  you  know  how  much  more  your 
brothers  know  about  some  things  than 
you  do — things  which  are  just  as  necessary 
for  you  to  know  as  for  them?  I  have  refer- 
ence to  your  lack  of  abUity  to  express 
yourselves  in  regard  to  distances  and 
measurements. 

"How^  far,"  asked  a  lawyer  of  a  woman 
witness,  "was  the  man  from  your  house?" 
"About  as  far— as  far,"  hesitated  the  wit- 
ness, "as  from  here  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street."  A  man  would  have  given  no  such 
answer,  but  would  have  stated  the  distance 
approximately  in  rods  or  feet. 

"I  wish  you  would  make  this  shelf  about 
this  much  shorter,"  said  a  woman  to  a  cab- 
inet-maker, as  she  measured  off  the  dis- 
tance on  the  hem  of  her  apron.  The  man 
laughed  good-naturedly  and  said,  "That's 
just  like  a  woman,  no  idea  of  feet  and 
inches." 

"I  have  no  idea  whether  there  are  fifteen 
or  thirty  acres  in  this  field,"  said  Mrs. 
Farmer,  as  she  was  driving  along  the  road 
with  her  hitsband.  "I  have  no  conception 
of  such  measurements." 

A  teacher  once  tried  the  following  exper- 
iment with  a  mixed  class:  "Go  to  the 
board  and  mark  off  a  distance  of  six  feet ; 
use  no  guide  excepting  your  eye."  The 
result  of  the  marking  was  that  the  boys 
vailed  but  an  inch  or  so  from  the  required 
measurement,  while  the  girls  missed  the 
mai-k  woefully,  an  over  or  under  estima- 
tion of  two  or  three  feet  being  not 
exceptional. 

The  difference  all  comes  in  the  training, 
for  of  course  a  girl  is  just  as  capable  as  her 
brother  in  such  matters,  as  far  as  abiUty  is 
concerned ;  the  only  dift"erence  is  that  she  is 
not  taught  to  observe.  A  good  way  to  aid 
i  yourselves,  girls,  is  to  obtain  by  actual 
measm'ement  a  certain  distance,  say  from 
the  porch  to  the  gate,  or  take  the  width  of 
the  walk,  compare  with  the  eye  other  dis-  ' 
tances  which  are  adjacent,  and  you  will 
be  stu^rised  how  quickly  the  eye  can  train 
itself. 

The  power  of  observation  is  valuable,  and 
if  it  is  dormant  it  can  be  cultivated  with  a 
little  patience. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested 
in  an  observation  class  on  Friday  after-  . 
noons  at  school.  Each  pupil  asked  a  ques- 
tion regarding  some  familiar  surrounding. 
"Is  the  tree  by  the  school-yaid  gate  walnut 
or  maple?"  "What  is  the  color  of  the 
pump?"  "Is  the  advertising  on  Mr.  A's 
barn  in  black  or  white  letters?" 

The  object  is  to  teach  children  to  see, 
and  a  few  such  questions  as  these  will 
quickly  determine  with  what  blind  eyes 
they  have  been  seeing  (if  one  may  use  a 
paradox). 

A  great  deal  of  merriment  may  be  caused 
at  a  party  by  listening  to  the  descriptions, 
written  by  the  gentlemen  present,  of  the 
ladies' costumes.  The  awkward  attempts 
will  not  rival  any  blunder  a  girl  may  make 
in  guessing  distances.  A  man  who  was  de- 
scribing tucking,  said  that  it  was  one  plait 
shingled  onto  another. 

AN  ASTHMA  CURE  AT  LAST. 

European  physicians  and  medical  journals 
report  a  positive  cure  for  Asthma,  in  the  Kola 
plant,  found  on  the  Congo  River,  West  Africa. 
The  Kola  Importing  Co..  1104  Broadway,  New 
York,  are  sending  free  trial  cases  of  the  Kola 
Compound  bv  mail  to  all  sufferers  from 
i  \sthnia.  who"  send  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card.  A  trial  costs  you  nothing. 
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OVERWORKED  WIVES  AND  MOTHERS. 

Yes,  "all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  and  the  same  conditions  are  just 
as  sure  to  make  Jack's  mother  dull,  dis- 
pirited and  prematurely  aged,  if  indeed 
she  escapes  a  physical  collapse,  nervous 
prostration  and  years  of  weary  invalidism 
(a  fate  which  may  be  even  more  cruel  than 
death). 

But  Jack,  the  irrepressible  and  self-asser- 
tive American  boy,  may  be  safely  trusted 
to  in  time  throw  off  any  yoke  of  bondage 
which  the  most  selfish  and  obdurate  father, 
or  close-fisted,  grinding  employer,  can 
inflict.  Not  so  with  Jack's  mother.  If  she 
was  not  born  of  a  finer  fiber  than  he,  it 
was  under  different  conditions,  and  she  was 
not  educated  to  be  self-reliant  and  assertive, 
but  to  suppress  her  individuality  and 
independence  of  thought,  and  to  unques- 
tioningly  perform  whatever  tasks  were 
required  of  her.  And  as  yet  the  number  is 
comparatively  small  that  have  developed 
etioughself-assertiveness  to  demand  justice 
fbr  themselves,  or  who  realize  that  they  are 
often  their  own  most  unreasoning  and 
exacting  task-master.  And  even  among 
this  minority  are  many  who  lack  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  dare  not 
defy  the  conventionalities,  and  incur  the 
censure  of  Mi-s.  Grundy.  And  so,  despite 
the  wonderful  advances  in  "higher  educa- 
tion," and  the  so-called  "independence"  of 
women,  the  words  are  as  "tinkling  brass 
and  a  sounding  cymbal,"  as  far  as  the 
majority  of  wives  and  mothers  are  con- 
cerned. 

,•  To  be  sure,  we  are  a  nation  of  dyspeptic, 
nervous  men,  and  of  children  with  an 
unbalanced  development  of  brain  over 
muscular  power.  But  the  alarming  state 
of  ill  health,  especially  of  nervous  disor- 
ders, which  prevails  among  American 
women,  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  either  of 
these,  for  it  is  in  part  the  cause  and  does 
much  to  aggravate  and  increase  the  others. 

If  only  extreme  poverty  (as  it .  alone 
should)  impelled  Jack's  mother  to  a  life  of 
such  monotonous  and  incessant  labor  that 
even  her  brain  becomes  dull  and  stupified, 
a  remedy  might  far  more  easily  be  found. 
But  alas !  tabulated  statistics  show  conclu- 
sjvely  that  iU  health  among  women  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  country,  where 
ii<;tual  want  is  seldom  seen,  and  where  it 
^\■oald  seem  that  all  the  conditions  essential 
to  health  could  be  easily  secured,  than  in  a 
large  town.  In  other  words,  that  this 
deplorable  condition  is  due  to  overwork 
more  than  to  the  wearing  demands  of 
society  and  motherhood,  or  the  privations 
incident  to  a  life  of  poverty. 

And  this  mother  of  the  farmer  boy,  Jack, 
is  precisely  the  one  we  are  talking  to, 
laecause  having  lived  there  we  appreciate 
her  needs  and  can  easily  "put  ourselves  in 
her  place." 

Very  likely  the  farm  is  not  yet  free  from 
debt,  and  she  equally  with  her  husband 
(for  that  aU  husbands  are  selfish  and  un- 
reasonable and  demand  more  of  their  wives 
than  of  themselves,  I  do  not  believe)  feels 
that  they  must  drive  themselves  to  work 
early  and  late  until  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. Consequently  no  help  is  kept 
indoors,  and  the  wife  works  sixteen  out  o2 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  much  of  the 
time  in  an  ill-ventilated,  overheated 
kitchen  filled  with  the  odors  of  cooking 
food,  and  perhaps  sleeps  at  night  in  an  ad- 
joining bedroom,  small  and  stuffy.  Or  if 
she  occupies  a  chamber  above,  it  is  very 
likely  the  smallest  one,  or  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house  where  a  ray  of  sun- 
light cannot  possibly  enter  to  purify  it. 
Nor  is  it  wise  economy  when  your  powers 
are  already  overtaxed  with  the  demands 
of  motherhood,  to  goad  yourself  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  two  women  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  dollars,  or  a  year  or  two  more  or 
less  of  indebtedness. 

No  matter  how  hard  your  husband 
works,  whether  he  has  two,  one  or  no 
"hired  man."  He  is  not  a  mother,  and  his 
work  is  nearly  all  done  in  the  pure  air  and 
invigorating  sunshine ;  he  takes  a  "noon- 
ing" after  dinner,  and  when  evening  comes 
drives  to  the  post-office  and  is  refreshed  by 
less  familiar  sights,  and  by  contact  with 
other,  perhaps  brighter  minds.  After  this, 
no  matter  how  tired  he  may  have  been,  he 
sleeps  soundly,  and  nature  is  g:iven  an  op- 
portunity to  repair  the  wastes  made  upon 
his  nervous  force  during  the  day,  by  the 
only  methods  God  has  ordained— rest  and 
sleep. 

Is  there  any  good  and  sufficient  reason 
why  you  should  wear  yourself  out  any 
more  than  he  ?  Does  any  wifely  interest 
or  love  demand  that  you  shall  sacrifice 
your  health  and  happiness  for  sordid  gain? 

Most  assuredly  not,  and  when  you  real- 
ize that  you  are  constantly  compelled  to 


overwork,  in  justice  not  only  to  yourself, 
but  to  the  little  lives  you  have  launched 
into  the  world,  you  should  resolutely  in- 
sist upon  doing  it  no  longer. 

I  know  that  capable  domestic  help  is 
scarce,  almost  impossible  to  obtain, in  the 
country;  that  they  demand  good  wages, 
are  often  wasteful,  imprudent  and  unreli- 
able. But  of  two  evils  it  were  wiser  to 
choose  the  least,  and  it  is  less  wearing 
(though  you  may  often  doubt  it)  to  over- 
see and  assist  incompetent  help  than  it  is 
to  endure  the  constant  strain  of  overwork. 
If  help  positively  cannot  be  obtained  or 
afforded,  then  do  bo  sensible  and  inde- 
pendent enouojh  to  curtail  the  amount  of 
work  done,  regardless  of  any  criticism  or 
censure  that  such  a  course  may  evoke. 

The  desire  to  dress  one's  self  and  children 
well  and  becomingly  is  a  duty.  But  this 
does  not  necessitate  the  wearing  of  fanci- 
fully made  and  elaborately  trimmed  gar- 
ments, that  shall  tax  your  purse  to  buy 
and  your  time  and  strength  to  make  and 
launder. 

To  insui'e  a  fair  degree  of  health  you 
should  understand  something  of  the  rel- 
ative value  of  at  least  the  common  articles 
of  food  and  methods  of  cooking,  in  order 
to  provide  a  varied,  nutritious  and  attrac- 
tive diet.  But  this  '  does  not  necessitate 
your  spending  an  indefinite  amount  of 
time  in  making  elaborate  dishes  and  fancy 
desserts. 

Nothing  that  pertains  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  home  and  its  adjacent  sur- 
roundings, sinks,  drainage,  ventilation, 
cellar,  closets,  etc.,  should  be  neglected. 
To  make  an  attractive,  restful  home,  one 
that  shall  be  a  haven  of  comfort,  joy  and 
peace ;  that  shall  exert  a  refining  and  el- 
evating influence  over  husband  and  chil- 
di-en,  and  type  the  "home  eternal,"  is 
certainly  the  noblest  mission  possible  to 
woman.  But  this  does  not  require  that 
you  should  constantly  sweep,  dust,  scrub 
and  scour,  or  that  every  possible  moment 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  fancy 
work  with  which  to  decorate  it.  But  it 
does  require  that  you  shall  be  cheerful, 
hopeful  and  courageous ;  that  you  shall  be 
patient,  tender  and  loving;  that  you  shall 
enter  into  your  children's  pleasures,  disap- 
pointments and  sorrows,  and  that  you 
shall  be  a  true  help-meet  to  your  husband. 
And  no  one  can  do  this  whose  nerves  are 
worn  out  by  constant  overwork;  our 
higher  nature  is  dependent  upon  our  lower 
far  more  than  the  ambitious  housekeeper 
appreciates. 

Just  now,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
busy  season,  is  an  excellent  time  to  in- 
augurate a  thorough  reformation  in  your 
methods  of  work. 

Not  only  determine  to  have  all  the  labor- 
saving  utensils  and  conveniences  possible 
to  facilitate  your  work,  and  to  use  the  sun- 
niest, pleasantest  rooms  in  the  house  for 
your  own  family,  but  to  study  constantly 
to  judiciously  shirk  work,  and  to  seciire  at 
least  an  hour  every  day  for  rest  and  recre- 
ation. 

To  be  sure,  change  of  occupation  is  rest, 
in  a  limited  sense,  but  every  housekeeper, 
especially  if  she  is  a  mother,  should  have 
that  much  time  evei-y  day  when  she  can 
let  down  the  tension,  forget  the  carking, 
monotonous  round  of  work  and  have  abso- 
lute rest.  How  this  can  be  secured  each  one 
must  decide  for  herself,  but  be  sure  that  it  is 
worth  strenuous  efforts  and  great  self-de- 
nial, ide  down,  read,  romp  and  play  and 
got  acquainted  with  your  children ;  run  out 
for  a  neighborly  chat,  or  work  in  the  flower 
garden. 

If  you  cannot  get  an  hour  at  a  time, 
take  it  in  ten  and  fifteen  minute  install- 
ments. But  do  not  lie  down  in  a  hot, 
odorous  kitchen  or  stuffy,  darkened  parlor. 
Go  to  a  chamber  that  has  been  thrown  open 
all  the  morning  to  the  sun  and  fresh  air, 
or  better  yet,  when  warm  weather  comes, 
in  a  hammock  on  the  piazza  or  under  a  tree 
on  the  lawn. 

There  is  no  tonic  for  jaded  nerves  in  the 
whole  materia  medica  equal  to  God's  sun- 
shine. Let  it  flood  your  room.  Better 
have  faded  carpets,  or  none  at  all,  than  pal- 
lid cheeks,  dull  eyes  and  the  "blues." 

If  you  have,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  tried 
to  cultivate  a  few  flowers,  make  a  success 
of  it  this  year  by  giving  them  a  little  of 
your  time  each  day,  and  by  studying  their 
habits  and  needs.  You  have  no  idea  how 
the  mean  little  worriments  and  carking 
cares  of  life  will  vanish  when  once  you  are 
out  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  with 
your  hands  in  the  warm,  fragrant  earth. 

Not  only  take  your  rest  out  of  doors,  but 
do  all  the  work  possible  out  there,  also. 
Garments  can  be  made  and  mended,  veg- 
etables and  fruit  prepared,  ironing,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  work  done  as  expedi- 


tiously and  easily  on  a  piazza  as  indoors. 
Set  the  breakfast-table  out  there  on  fine 
mornings,  and  see  what  a  different  key- 
note is  pitched  for  the  day  than  when  it  is 
eaten  in  a  close,  dark  dining-room.  If  you 
have  no  piazza  adjoining  the  kitchen,  use 
the  more  conspicuous  one  on  the  side  or 
front  of  the  house;  health  and  happiness 
for  yourself  and  family  are  of  greater  value 
than  the  comments  of  neighbors  or  pas- 
sers-by. 

I  do  not  assume  that  any  or  aU  of  these 
suggestions  faithfully  carried  out  will 
prove  a  panacea  for  all  the  cares  and  wor- 
riments {hat  harrass  a  housekeeper's  and 
mother's  life.  But  that  they  will  go 
far  to  restore  wasted  nerve  force,  to  ban- 
ish irritability  and  the  "blues,"  and  to 
bring  in  hope  and  courage,  I  know.  Test 
them  for  six  months,  and  prove  it  for 
yourself.  Katheeine  B.  Johnson. 


FLAXEN  FABRICS. 

Linen  is  one  of  the  oldest  fabrics  in  ex- 
istence. We  know  this  from  its  frequent 
mention  in  the  Bible,  where  "purple  and 
fine  linen"  is  a  synonym  for  sumptuous 
elegance.  The  linen  used  to  enwrap  mum- 
mies is  called  cerecloth.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  durability  of  the  textile :  A  certain 
archaeologist  tells  of  napkins  which  he 
found  in  the  coverings  of  a  mummy, 
which  he  unfolded  and  had  washed  several 
times,  using  them  with  veneration,  and 
much  exercise  of  imagination,  fo^-  he  knew 
tliat  they  were  at  least  1,700  years  old. 

The  popularity  which  linen  possessed  in 
ancient  times  continued  until  cotton  be- 
came extensively  manufactured.  For  a 
while  the  cheaper,  coarser  substance  was 
urged  upon  general  use,  but  at  the  present 
day  linen  has  regained  its  supremacy. 

France,  Belgium  and  Holland  are  the 
finest  linen-producing  countries.  They 
became  accustomed  to  making  linen  thread 
of  exceeding  strength  and  fineness  on  ac- 
count of  the  lace-making  carried  on  by 
their  inhabitants,  and  naturally  the  next 
step  was  to  produce  thread  for  weaving. 
As  everyone  knows,  the  process  of  making 
thread  is  called  spinning.  At  first  man- 
aged by  hand,  simply  twisting  the  flax 
between  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
from  a  distaff  held  in  the  left,  or  stuck  in 
the  belt  of  the  spinner,  it  progressed  to 
the  spinning-wheel,  which  was  Worked  by 
foot. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
modes  of  industry  that  ever  employed 
women's  hands  and  feet.  Artists  and  pic- 
ture lovers  owe  much  to  this  stage  of  the 
production  of  linen.  It  is  sui-prising,  too, 
how  recently  this  was  the  best  means  of 
spinning  a  thread.  The  invention  of  the 
spinning-wheel,  which  occurred  in  Nurem- 
burg,  was  so  late  as  1530,  and  for  three 
hundred  years  no  improvement  was  made. 
About  that  time  a  machine  was  produced 
by  which  eight  threads  coiild  be  twisted  at 
once.  This  was  the  first  spinning-jenny. 
From  this,  inventions  have  exceeded  the 
wildest  dreams  of  even  hopeful  weavers. 
Cotton,  wool,  flax  and  silk  can  be  spun  to 
enormous  length  and  of  such  exquisite 
tenuity  as  to  rival  a  spider's  finest  web. 

Much  coarse  linen  thread  is  used  as  the 
wai-p  of  other  materials,  and  flax  is  largely 
employed  in  velvet  and  velveteen.  These 
are  of  English  manufacture.  In  Scotland 
are  made  ducks,  hackabacks  and  ticking, 
also  sheeting  and  toweling. 


The  very  finest  flax  cloth  is  linen  lawn 
made  in  France. 

The  mode  of  weaving  linen  gives  it  dif- 
ferent names ;  for  instance,  cambric,  dam- 
ask and  diaper. 

As  all  women  know,  Scotch  cambric  is 
really  only  a  fine  grade  of  cotton  muslin, 
but  properly,  cambric  is  one  of  the  thinnest 
of  linen  fabrics,  perhaps  next  to  lawn.  It 
is  made  in  Switzerlancf.  Travelers  in  that 
coun^-y  will  often  see  comely  Swiss  women 
sitting  by  the  roadside  with  their  hand- 
some braids  of  hair  uncovered  in  what 
seems  to  the  tourist  rather  a  cool  temper- 
ature for  such  an  airy  head-dress.  But  the 
native  looks  comfortable  as  she  busily  plies 
her  needle  on  a  dainty  square  of  cambric. 
Several  finished  handkerchiefs  she  always 
has  on  hand,  which  she  ofi'ers  for  sale  with 
a  grace  that  is  both  charming  and  busi- 
nesslike. 

Diaper  is  a  design  of  geometrical  figures, 
used  mostly  in  toweling. 

Damask  is  dear  to  every  woman's  h^art. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  word  is  derived 
from  the  city  of  Damascus,  where  it  was 
first  made.  The  name  damask  is  appropri- 
ately applied  to  all  the  fabrics  in  which 
figures  of  fruit,  flowers,  or  others  (not 
geometrical),  are  woven.  This  includes 
table-cloths  and  napkins,  the  beauty  of 
which,  I  think,  is  unequaled,  in  exquisite 
refinement,  by  any  other  household  goods. 
It  is  made  in  Belgium,  Austria,  England 
and  Ireland,  but  particularly  in  Scotland. 
One  city  there,  Dunfermline,  produces 
more  than  all  Europe  together. 

Since  machinery  has  relieved  women 
from  spinning  and  weaving  linen,  they 
have  delighted  in  embellishing  it  with  em- 
broidery. The  handsomest  way  to  finish 
sheets  is  by  a  hemstitched  edge.  Drawn- 
work,  which,  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  has  been  revived  in  all  its  beauty  and 
elaboration,  is  not  now  absorbing  so  much 
time  and  attention ;  but  all  persons  who 
own  choice  pieces  value  them  for  those 
qualities  which  are  too  genuinely  good  to 
be  effected  by  freaks  of  fashion. 

It  is  certainly  indicative  of  refined  taste 
to  choose  linen  rather  than  any  other  ma- 
terial asu  foundation  for  thoughtful  design 
and  skilful  handling.  It  has  strength  with 
delicacy,  and  instead  of  being  injured  in 
washing,  it  takes  on  a  new  softness  and 
polish.  Table  damask  grows  more  beauti- 
ful every  time  it  is  washed  and  ironed. 
The  ironing  of  a  fine  table-cloth  is  an  art, 
proficiency  in  which  the  daintiest  lady 
may  take  pride.  Kate  Katjffman. 


MAKING  FRIENDS 

AS    WEI.I.    AS  MONEY 

MeansMoreMoney-Busineas  Capital 
Showing  this  Ironing  Board  Sells 
it. Mailing  quick  profit. Every 
sale  makes  a  friend.  Every 
friend  will  buy  some  other 
good  thing.  Write  Quick  for 
terms  to  agents  and  full  de- 
scription of  the  "Ladies  De- 
light Iroxing  Board." 

WA1.TER  HILE, 
218  Wabash  Avenue, Chicago. 


is  the  right  time 
for  everybody  to 
dnnk 


Hires 


Beer 


A  temperance  drink. 
A  home-made  drink. 
A  health-giving  drink. 
A  thirst-quenching  drink. 
A  drink  that  is  popular  everywhere. 
Delicious,  Sparkling,  Effervescent. 

A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons  of  thisi 
f  delicious  beverage.  Don't  be  deceived  if  a  dealer,  1 
'  for  the  sake  of  larger  profit,  tells  you  some  other  ' 

kind  is  "just  as  good" — 'tis  false.   No  imitation  i 

is  as  good  as  the  genuine  HiRBS'a 


The  New  Cinderella^ 

The  ngly  step-mother  and  two  sisters  tall 

Had  gone  in  their  coach  to  the  young  prince's  ball. 

Just  Uke  the  old  story  well-known  to  us  all. 


And  left  little  Cindy  alone  in 
the  ashes, 

To  mourn  while  her  sisters  were  off  making  mashes, 
In  pink  muslin  gowns,  and  blue  satin  sashes. 

"Ere  you  go  to  the  ball,  scrub  all  the  doors, 
Scrub  all  the  windows,  scrub  all  the  floors." 
This,  their  command  when  poor  Cindy  implores. 


But  her  god-mother  said :  "Come  Cindy  dear,  bustle  I 
If  you'd  go  to  the  ball,  take  GOLD  DUST  and  hustie, 
Don't  sit  there  and  cry  without  moving  a  muscle  I " 

In  less  than  an  hour  her  hard  taak  was  done. 

In  blue  silk,  and  diamonds  that  shone  like  the  sun, 

She  danced  at  the  ball,  and  the  prince's  heart  won. 


KOBAX. 

If  you'd  get  through  your  work,  and  go  out  to  play, 
Buy  a  package  of  CK>I<D  DVST, 
You'U  nnd  It  win  pay. 


GOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 


Is  the  best  cleaner  known— a  scientific  combination  that  gets  away  with 
dirt'on  sight  and  which  seUs  at  half  the  price  of  "  the  other  kinds."  Try  it. 

u.deo.iyby  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boiton,  Montreal. 
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0ux  Sunday  gift«vuooii. 


EARTH'S  FUTURE  GLORY. 

"But  as  truly  as  I  live  all  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  Num. 
li:21. 

How  the  promise  towers  in  grandeur — 

O'er  a  world  so  wrecked  by  sin- 
That  the  bright  glory  of  the  Lord 
Shall  one  day  fill  its  wide  domain. 

Our  eyes  with  rapturous  longing  wait, 
The  grand  transforming  change  to  see ; 

Our  hearts  In  quickened  measure  beaj, 
For  brightness  yet  on  earth  to  be. 

Wondrous  theme  of  pen  prophetic; 

Bringing  joy  through  all  the  ages, 
To'the  weary,  waiting  pilgrim, 

Wandering  on  through  life's  dark  mazes. 

Words  inspiring  minstrel's  lay; 

In  hamlet  sung,  by  organ  healed; 
While  souls  impatient,  cry  aloud : 
"When  shall  the  glory  be  revealed?" 

It  Cometh  surely,  quickly,  too; 

Oh,  how  shall  we  endure  the  light? 
Grant,  Lord,  thy  purifying  grace 

To  fit  us  for  the  glory  bright. 

— S.  A.  Cobw-n. 


I  fef'tions;  he  beholds  our  inconsistencies; 

I  he  discerns  the  variableness  of  our  moods 
and  the  changes  In  our  feelings  toward 
him,  and  yet  he  loves  us.  In  a  measure, 
■we  see  such  things  in  our  brelhren,  yet  we 
are  to  love  them. 

Then,  too,  he  steadily  loves  us.  He  does 
not  love  us  to-day  and  withhold  his  love 
from  us  to-morrow,  but  he  loves  us  every 
day  alike.  Tliis  we  are  to  do.  Too  often 
we  are  inclined  to  love  our  brethren  very 
ardently  one  day  and  quite  tamely  another 
day.  But  it  is  our  duty  ..o  exercise  a  steady 
love,  day  after  day,  toward  our  brethren, 
whether  we  like  all  they  say  and  do  or  not. 
— Christian  Witness. 


"Wt  KNOW  IN  PART." 

THE  divine  manifestations 
toward  men  are  an  ever  un- 
folding wonder.  God,  in  de- 
sign, in  omnipotence,  in  love, 
in  grace,  is  the  eternal  mys- 
tery— forever  developing,  but 
never  fathomed.  The  finite  can  never 
exhaust  the  infinite.  There  must  always 
be  some  thing  in  and  of  Jehovah  that  angels 
and  men  have  not  grasped.  There  will 
never  come  a  moment  when  any  created 
l)eing  or  thing  will  be  equal  vnth  God. 

Yet  it  is  the  gracious  and  glorious  priv- 
ilege of  even  fallen  and  mortal  men  to 
contemplate,  in  "wonder,  love  and  praise" 
the  holy  and  eternal  One  as  manifested  in 
his  works  and  word,  and  as  revealed,  in 
part,  by  the  illumination  of  his  spirit. 
Wq  may,  indeed,  be  led  into  '■'all  truth" 
(necessary  to  be  known  by  us),  as  to  our 
heavenly  father's  relations  to  us,  and 
designs  concerning  tis,  and  concerning 
our  imivei-se.  We  may  have  wonderful 
glimpses  of  the  "hidings  of  power,"  and 
be  thrilled  by  amazing  flashes  of  the  in- 
comprehensible glory  of  the  living  God. 
We  may  know  him  well  as  our  merciful 
and  tenderly  loving  heavenly  father.  We 
may,  through  the  mediation  of  his  son, 
approach  him  with  great  familiarity  of  sup- 
jiliiation  and  faith.  We  may  advance  even 
witl;  ^'boldness"  to  meet  him— at  the  merey- 
siat;  but  to  assume  toward  the  infinite 
Creator  the  familiarity  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression wliich  we  manifest  toward  each 
other  were  shocking  presumption. 

The  great  God  has  not  called  upon  men 
to  be  the  analysts  of  his  origin,  nature  or 
subsistence.  He  has  clearly  revealed  in  his 
word  what  he  wants  men  to  know,  at 
present,  concerning  himself,  his  plans  and 
purposes.  It  is  hardly  the  proper  attitude 
of  a  race  of  fallen  creatiu-es,  whose  breath 
'is  in  their  nostrils,  who  live  by  the  di\ane 
pity,  and  hope  for  immortality  through  the 
divine  grace,  to  spend  much  of  their  brief 
probation  in  searching  to  find  out  w^hat  is 
not  plainly  revealed.  It  were  much  more 
befitting  our  condition  and  our  necessities 
to  humbly  accept  what  it  has  pleased  the 
mighty  Lord  to  say  to  us,  reverently  obey 
his  requirements  of  us,  and  earnestly  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  proclamation  of  his 
word,  and  his  forewamings  of  judgment  at 
the  doors. 


'  AS  I  HAVE  LOVED  YOU." 

Christ  says,  "This  is  my  commandment 
that  ye  love  one  another,  even  as  I  have 
loved  you."  Many  Christians  shrink  from 
taking  hold  of  this  commandment  with 
any  real  purpose  of  obeying  it.  But  this  is 
to  positively  disobey  it.  We  are  under 
just  as  strong  obligation  to  obey  this  com- 
mandment as  we  are  to  obey  any  which 
Christ  ever  gave  to  us.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  this  one  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
power  to  obey.  Christ  never  asked  us  to 
do  anything  which  we  could  not,  by  his 
lielp,  perform.  He  never  requires  of  us  the 
impossible.  So,  then,  we  are  without  any 
legitimate  excuse  in  reference  to  this  com- 
mandment. 

Xow,  does  he  mean  that  we  should  love 
one  another  w'ith  as  strong  a  love  as  he 
love  us?  No,  because  we  are  not  as  strong 
as  he  is.  The  volume  of  his  love  is  infin- 
itely larger,  greater  than  ours  is  or  can  be. 
How,  then,  can  we  love  one  another,  even 
.IS  he  loves  us?  Well,  for  one  thing,  we 
can  love  our  brethren  and  sisters  notwith- 
standing their  faults.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  Christ  loves  us.   He  sees  our  imper- 


to  be,  beloved,  grows  fair,  as  if  some  inner 
sunlight  illumined  her  face  with  a  sudden 
glory.  Indeed,  this  love,  this  strange  im- 
placable thing,  this  Ulusionary  fruit  of  a 
hungry  heart  that  too  often  crumbles  to 
ashes  as  it  passes  the  lips,  has  yet  some 
subtle  power  to  set  all  the  sweet  harmon- 
ics of  life  to  a  merry  measure,  or  to  change 
them  to  clanging  discords  that  grate  hoani- 
bly  on  the  nerves,  and  not  seldom  drive 
the  soul  to  madness. — >St.  Louis  Magazine. 


OUR  GUIDE. 

To  follow  Christ — that's  the  sum  and 
substance  of  a  Christian  life. 

Christ  is  the  guide,  true  Christians  are 
guide-boards,  the  Bible  is  the  guide-book 
—you  can  have  the  benefit  of  them  all. 

Our  guide  goes  before  us,  anticipates  our 
wants,  helps  us  with  our  burdens,  opens 
and  explains  the  meaning  of  the  guide- 
book. 

What  sort  of  a  guide-board  are  you? 
Does  anybody  know  from  your  life  that 
you  are  following  the  guide? 

The  nearer  we  are  to  otir  guide  the  more 
fully  will  his  character  be  repeated  in  us. 

Christ  is  not  one  of  many  guides — he  is 
the  guide. 

If  any  one  asks  you  why  you  go  the  way 
you  do,  point  to  our  guide  and  say,  "It  is 
because  he  goes  that  way."  There  can  be 
nothing  better  said  of  you  than  that  you 
go  the  way  your  master  goes. 

If  you  have  been  a  wanderer — a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land — come  to  the  one  who 
can  and  is  willing  to  guide  you. 

He  is  calling  you  now.  Will  you  not 
hear  his  voice? 

Don't  imagine  you  can  find  your  way  as 
well  alone.  You  need  a  guide.  If  you 
could  have  gotten  along  just  as  well  alone, 
there  would  have  been  no  Calvary. 

It  cannot  be  a  very  desirable  place  to 
which  a  man  is  goiug  if  he  don't  care  what 
direction  he  takes ;  and  if  there  is  a  guide 
who  thoroughly  knows  the  way,  he  is  a 
simpleton  who  refuses  his  services. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  you  can  follow  him  on  Sunday  and 
wander  at  your  own  sweet  will  the  rest  of 
the  week. — Rev.  W.  S.  HimrtUn. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  brew  more 
beer  than  the  German  empire.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  world  is  estimated  at  ^over 
50,000,000,000  gallons  per  annum.  In  1891 
Great  Britain  produced  1,500,000,000  gallons. 
Great  Britain  spends  on  an  average  20 
shillings  for  drink  for  every  half  crown  it 
gives  to  religion.  D-eland,  in  1890,  spent 
about  £11,000,000  on  drink;  its  total  rental 
did  not  come  to  more  than  £9,000,000  ster- 
ling. 

The  statistics  of  suicides  last  year  are 
startling,  showing  an  increase  of  five 
hundred  over  those  of  1891,  the  men  greatly 
outnumbering  the  women ;  three  thousand 
of  the  former  to  five  hundred  of  the  latter. 
Three  hundred  and  fifteen  are  assigned  to 
liquor. 

INIen  do  not  become  wildly  intoxicated  on 
tobacco,  but  the  deadly  lethargy  and  stupor 
of  the  soul  is  as  destructive  to  the  tobacco 
slave ;  and  the  use  of  the  weed  is  the  great- 
est aid  to  intemperance  in  drink  we  know 
of.  Thousands  are  so  enslaved  by  tobacco 
that  their  power  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  is  destroyed  and  they  are-an  easy 
prey  to  the  devil. 

Poverty  never  drives  a  man  to  drink  un- 
less he  wants  to  go ;  but  drink  drags  a  man 
to  poverty?,  whether  he  wants  to  go  or  not. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  spent  his  time 
and  fortune  a  year  ago  in  alleviating  the 
sulferings  of  the  starving  Russians,  no^v 
asserts  that  drunkenness  was  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  famine. 


TRUE  ORTHODOXY. 

The  following  definition  of  true  ortho- 
doxy, taken  from  the  ISTew"  York  Witness, 
strikes  us  as  the  most  sensiljle  thing  we 
have  seen  on  the  question: 

"Orthodoxy,  according  to  the  scriptural 
standard,  consists  in  an  attitude  of  reverent 
submission  to  the  Avill  of  God  and  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  condition  of  the  heart  and  spirit, 
and  does  not  consist  in  the  intellectual 
acceptance  of  any  set  of  doctrines.  One 
man  may  hold  sound  theological  opinions 
and  yet  be  very  far  from  God,  by  reason  of 
the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  wilfulness 
and  self-suflaciency  of  his  spirit.  Another 
man  may  have  acquired  very  mistaken 
ideas  on  many  points  pf  doctrine  and  yet 
live  very  near  to  God,  because  he  is  honest- 
ly seeking  to  know  and  do  God's  will.  The 
man  who  walks  with  God  is  orthodox,  ac- 
cording to  the  only  true  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  man  who  sets  up  his  own 
judgment  as  the  true  standard  of  faith  and 
the  supreme  rule  of  his  actions  is  unortho- 
dox, however  correct  his  creed  may  be." — 
Our  Hope. 

WHAT  THE  RELIGION  OF  JESUS  DOES. 

It  gives  a  peace  that  the  world  cannot 
take  away. 

It  makes  men  pay  debts  that  the  law  can- 
not collect. 

It  makes  women  stop  talking  scandal. 

It  makes  children  obey  their  parents. 

It  makes  men  do  good  with  their  money. 

It  makes  those  who  have  been  vicious 
strive  continually  to  control  themselves. 

It  makes  the  drunkard  stop  buying  beef- 
steak for  the  saloon-keeper  and  go  to  pro- 
viding for  his  own  family. 

It  throws  the  jailer  out  of  employment 
and  raises  the  workman's  wages. 

It  builds  hospitals  and  asylums  and  fur- 
nishes the  money  to  run  them. 

It  makes  men  unseMsh  and  women  more 
lovable. 

It  thi'ows  a  bright  light  into  the  valley  of 
death  and  shows  that  there  is  a  city  of 
eternal  beauty  just  beyond  it. 


BEAUTIFULLY  HAPPY. 

One  must  be  happy  to  be  pretty.  A 
woman's  looks,  her  power  to  make  herself 
pleasing  and  attractive,  depends  largely  on 
the  state  of  her  feelings ;  a  sick  heart  will 
soon  turn  the  rosiest  cheek  pallid,  and 
drench  the  brightness  out  of  the  loveliest 
eyes  that  ever  yet  looked  out  on  life.  Hap- 
piness and  health  are  indispensable  to 
beauty,  and  though  one  may  have  known 
some  exceptional  woman  who  keeps  a 
sweet,  wholesome  mind  in  a  sick  body,  not 
a  single  one  of  the  sad  and  sick-hearted 
ever  retain  for  long  any  measure  of  good 
bodily  health. 

Have  we  not  all  remarked  how  a  homely 
girl,  when  she  had  just  plighted  her  love 
to  one  by  whom  she  is,  or  believes  herself 


ARE  THE  RIGHTEOUS  TO  BE  JUDGED? 

By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  act  of 
pardon  exempts  the  righteous  man  from 
I  future  judgment;  and  so  it  does  when  the 
j  terra  is  used  to  indicate  condemnation,  as 
it  often  is;  but  in  a  broad  sense  the  term  is 
used  to  include  judgment  approval,  as  well 
as  dwapproval,  at  the  day  of  final  settle- 
ment, in  view  of  which  the  wise  man  af- 
firmed, "God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and 
\  the  wicked."  (Eccl.  3:  17.)  In  agreement 
with  Paul's  affirmation:  "  TFe  must  a??  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ; 
that  everyone  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  'hath 
done,  whether  it  he  good  or  bad."  (II  Cor. 
5:10.)  TT'e,  not  t/iey,  only  must  come  to 
judgment — therigliteousbeing  then  judged 
worthy  of  the  kingdom.  Christ  is  to  judge 
"the  quick  and  the  dearf"— and  saints  as 
well  as  sinners  die ;  and  death  will  deliver 
up  "the  dead"  for  judgment — not  a  part  of 
them  merely,  but  "all,"  saint  and  sinner, 
"every  one." 

CHRIST  IS  ALL. 

David  Livingstone  said :  "I  will  place  no 
value  on  anything  I  have  or  may  possess, 
except  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  If  anything  I  have  will  advance 
the  interests  of  that  kingdom,  it  shall  be 
given  or  kept,  as  by  keeping  or  giving  it  I 
shall  most  promote  the  glory  of  him  to 
whom  I  owe  all  my  hopes,  both  for  time 
and  eternity.  May  grace  be  given  me  to 
adhere  to  this."  Aud  on  the  last  birthday 
but  one  of  his  eventful  life,  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  these  words:  "My  Jesus,  my  Lord, 
my  Life,  my  All,  I  again  dedicate  my 
whole  self  to  thee." 


Miss  Mary  Pierson  Eddy,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  William  Eddy,  the  Syrian  mis- 
sionary, has  resolved  to  return  to  Syria, 
where  she  was  born,  to  devote  herself  to 
the  little  children  of  the  country,  and  to 
use  all  precautionary  measures  to  save 
their  eyes  from  the  diseases  brought  about 
by  the  climate.  She  is  now  studying  med- 
icine, and  fitting  herself  to  be  an  eye  and 
ear  specialist.  The  well-known  oculist. 
Dr.  Knapp,  is  her  instructor,  and  she  will 
be  fitted  to  begin  her  work  at  the  mission 
after  another  year's  study. 


Jas.  Boss 
Filled 

Watch  Cases 

are  all  gold  as  far  as  you  can  see.  They  look 
like  solid  cases,  wear  like  solid  cases,  and 
are  solid  cases  for  all  practical  purposes — y  tt 
only  cost  about  half  as  much  as  an  out- 
and-out  solid  gold  case.  Warranted  to 
wear  for  20  years ;  many  in  constant  use 
for  thirty  years.  Better  than  ever  since  they 
are  now  fitted,  at  no  extra  cost,  with  the  great 
bow  (ring)  which  cannot  be  pulled  or  twisted 
off  tlie  case — the 


Can  only  be  had  on  the  cases 

stamped  with  this  trade  mark. 

All  others  have  the  old-style  pull-out  , 

which  is  only  held  to  the  case  by  friction, 
and  can  be  twisted  off  with  the  fingers. 

Sold  only  through  watch  dealers.  Ask  to 
see  pamphlet,  or  send  for  one  to  the  makers. 

KeystoneWatch  Case  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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LOVELY  FACES,  | 
WHITE  HANDS,  i 


1  $500  555™.- 


Nothing  wni  CUBE,  s 
CLEAR  and  WHTTEN  = 
the  sUn  so  qtiickly  as  = 

Derma-Royale  I 

  The  new  discovery  forcnr-; 

!  ing  cutaneous  affections,  removing  discolorations  s 
=  and  bleaching  and  brightening  the  complexion .  s 
5  In  experimenting  in  the  laundry  with  a  new  z 
H  bleach  for  fine  fabrics,  it  was  diacovered  that  all  = 
=  spots,  freckles,  tan,  and  other  discolorations  were  = 
=  Quickly  removed  from  the  hands  and  arms  with-  = 
S  out  the  slightest  injury  to  the  skin.  The  discovery  5 
5  was  submitted  to  experienced  Dermatologists  and  £ 
=  Physicians,  who  incorporated  it  with  well  known  s 
=  curatives  and  prepared  the  formula  of  the  mar-  = 
3  veloui  Derma-Koyale,  which  is  the  most  etBca-  s 
H  cious  preparation  known,  and  yet  it  is  as  mild  as  £ 
S  dew  and  so  harmless  that  one  might  drink  a  whole  ; 
=  bottletul  without  any  bad  effect.  It  is  eo  simple  = 
H  a  child  can  use  it.  Apply  at  night— the  improve-  = 
5  ment  apparent  after  a  gin  gle  application  will  sur-  s 
=  prise  and  delight  yon.  theee  never  was  any-  e 
=  THiNO  LIKE  IT  1  One  bottle  usually  cures  the  most  £ 
s  aggravated  case,  and  thoroughly  clears,  whitens  2 
—  and  beautifies  the  complexion.  It  has  never  b' 
=  failed— IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  It  is  the  only  cuta-  = 
=  neouB  preparation  that  is  incontestably  indorsed  : 
=  by  all  who  have  used  it.  We  have  thousands  of  s 
3  grateful  testimonials,  with  photographs,  whlcb  5 
=  we  wlU  be  glad  to  send  FBE£  to  anyone.  = 
e  It  is  highly  recommended  by  Pbysiciane,  and  its  = 
s  sure  results  warrant  us  in  offering  = 
-To  assure  the  public  of  its  = 
_  ,  merits,  we  agree  to  forfeit  5 

=  Five  Hundred  Dollars  cash  for  any  case  of  ec-  = 
E  zema,  tetter,  blotches,  pimples,  moth-patches,  = 
=  brown  or  liver  spots,  blackheads,  ugly  or  mnddy  = 
S  skin,  unnatural  redness,  freckles,  tan.  or  any  s 
=  other  cutaneous  discolorations  or  blemishes  (ex-  5 
s  cepting  birth-marks,  ecars,  and  those  of  a  scrofu-  s 
=  lous  or  kindred  nature),  that  Derma-Eoyale  will  = 
s  not  quickly  remove  and  cure.  We  also  agree  to  s 
H  forfeit  Five  Hundred  Dollars  to  any  person  whose  = 
i  skin  can  be  injured  in  the  slightest  possible  man-  = 
5  ner,  or  to  anyone  whose  complexion  (no  matter  = 
E  how  bad)  will  not  be  cleared,  whitened,  improved  z 
I  and  beautified  by  the  use  of  Derma-Eoyale.  S 
=  Put  up  In  elegxiit  8t»Ie  In  large  tlsht-ouBM  bottlw.  E 
i  Price  «1.00.  EVEEY  BOTTLE  GUAEANTEED.  = 
S  Derma-Boyale  sent  to  any  address,  safely  packed  = 
=  and  securely  sealed  from  observation,  safe  deliv-  = 
Sery  guaranteed,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.  pers 
E  bottle.  Send  money  by  registered  letter  or  = 
S  money  order,  with  your  full  postoffice  address  = 
=  written  plainly;  be  eure  to  give  your  County  and  = 
=  mention  this  paper.  Correspondence  sacredly  pn-  s 
5  vate.  Postage  stamps  received  the  same  as  cash.  = 
EAsents  Wanted.  Send  for  Terms.  Sells  on  Sight.  = 
S  Address  The  DERMA-ROYALE  COMPANY,  a 
5.  Cor.  Baker  i  Vine  Street.,      CIJiClNNATI,  OHIO.  ^ 

'^<'/iuiiiiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimv^^ 

SOLID  eOLD 

Filled  Watch. 

20  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

FBEfF  ^^^^  filled wtktcb 
■i KBi  Bi      every  reader  of 

CfatTMsOnt  and  send  It  tons 
wi:h  year  name  and  address^nd  WA 
wUi  send  this  ele^ot  watcb  by  ex- 
press for  eiamination;  aod  If  yoa 
thtDk Itequalio  appearance  to  any 
$30.00  po'.d  watch  pay  our  sample 
;price,$7.50,anditlayoar9.  \Vo6«Dd 
jwlth  it  OQr  guarantee  that  vou  can 
retom  It  al  aoy  tima  witKiD  ods 
year  if  not  salisfiwtory,  and  if  yon 
8e)l  or  cause  the  sate  of  6ve  we  will 
give  yoa  One  FKEE-  Write  a» 
once,  we  shall  send  oat  samples  for 
■Uty  days  only.  We  have  botli 
Iftdleft*  and  OfnU*  Slia.  Addreaa 

The  Chicago  Watoh  Co., 

aSl  Wabasb  Ave., 
CHICAGO, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


PjJessClolliesliiie 

.^WASfTED— Salesmen  to  handle  our  Celebrated 
JPiiilewfil  Clothes  I-iiie;  the  only  line  ever  invented 
that  will  hold  clothes  without  pius :  the  harderthe  wind 
clows  the  firmer  the  clothes  are  held  on  the  line ;  also 
ctirF.nnousFonntaia  Ink  Eraser ;  the  only  Eraser 
In  e.idstence  that  willnot  deface  the  paper:  it  works 
like  a  fountain  pen,  emsoslnk  and  other  stainsinst.mtly. 
These  articles  are  a  perfect  success  and  go  like  wildfire, 
|ia\-iiigasalein  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  (rive  avery 
large  per  cent;  one  acenl's  sales  were  g538  in  one 
■week,  another  S162  in  one  day.  Agents  wanting  exclu- 
«ive  territory  must  secure  It  at  once.  On  receipt 
of  50c  will  mail  sample  of  either.or  sample  of  both  lor 
SI,  with  price-llsU  and  terms.    PIXLES9  CLOTHES 

jLDJEca.iJo.  168  Henaoa  Street,  Worcester,  ilass. 

I  anipO  villi Dg  to  assist ns in  writing,  mailiog  ftnd  .d. 
"■WlflfcO  drcgslQg  eircQlars  .t  their  bomeJ.  »Termge|9. 

No  cEDvassiQg.  For  terfflg,  Fend  ■eir*»ddreise<i  wid 
nusped  envelope.  Opera  TaUetOi>.(liioorp.)  B*.Bend,lB4. 
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THE  CHEAP  LANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WITHOUT  any  statistics  on 
tlie  subject  (nor  is  any 
needed  to  those  who 
have  observed  as  they 
went  along),  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  the 
states  most  dejisely  populated  have  enough 
cheap,  unproductive  lands  to  double  the 
number  of  sheep  now  carried.  In  several 
of  the  older  states  this  can  be  increased  a 
thousand-fold. 

Cheap  lands,  cheap  conditions,  natural 
ifacilities,  favorable  circumstances  are  con- 
tinually being  urged  as  important  and  in- 
dispensable in  raising  sheep  and  wool.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  young 
men  have  been  going  West  and  to  the  free 
range  country  to  find  these  cheap  means  of 
competing  with  "the  cheap  countries"  of 
the  world.  They  have  left  regions  that 
were  convenient  to  markets  and  transpor- 
tation ;  left  lands  that  had  no  price,  if  the 
improvements  and  geographical  position 
were  taken  into  account,  and  gone  where 
there  were  no  markets  or  transportation  fa- 
cilities, braved  hardships,  courted  dangers, 
endured  deprivations  that  they  mjght  raise 
wool  cheap. 

This  rush  for  the  West  has  been  over>^ 
done  and  is  still  continued.  Sheep  ranshes 
are  established  here  and  there  a.l  ovor  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  underbrush  has 
been  destroyed,  wild  animals  are  less 
troublesome,  forest  fixes  are  thus  avoided; 
and  the  conditions  of  the  country  are 
greatly  improved  by  the  occupaticn  by 
sheep. 

This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
mountain  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  All  this  difference  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  fact  that  enterprises  have 
tended  toward  the  West  without  a 
thought  of  what  the  same  industry  would 
do  for  those  who  would  develop  the  waste 
lands— lands  not  adapted  to  the  profitable 
raising  of  grain — of  the  old  states,  Vir- 
■g^nia.  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the 
other  states. 

The  western  ranges  have  been  largely 
free  to  those  who  used  them.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
country  for  stockmen.  While  lands  are 
supposed  to  be  owned  in  the  older  states, 
lands  can  be  rented  or  leased  on  such 
favorable  terms  as  to  make  nominally  free 
ranges,  and  by  reason  of  near  proximity  to 
markets  and  to  winter  food  supplies,  are 
cheaper  and  more  desirable  than  western 
ranges.  Large  areas  of  hill  and  mountain 
land  in  these  old  states,  parts  of  large  plan- 
tations now  fallen  into  decay,  agri  ultur- 
ally  speaking,  may  be  leased  free  of  all 
cost  for  a  term  of  years,  because  by  the  use 
of  sheep  the  lands  are  brought  into  better 
condition. 

It  may  cause  a  smile  to  mention  such  an 
enterprise  as  a  sheep  ranch  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  but  there 
are  such  plants  throughout  all  these  states. 
Some  of  them  are  in  very  rude  form,  quite 
unlike  those  found  in  Colorado,  Montana 
and  range  regions  where  some  system  has 
been  found  important. 

Happily,  too,  these  ranches,  sheep  farms 
ot,  speaking  more  after  the  southern  fash- 
ion, sheep  plantations,  are  largely  on  the 
increase.  The  system  of  keeping  sheep 
has  been  improved.  It  has  been  found  that 
spme  general  management  for  the  flocks 
is  needed.  The  abandonment'  of  flocks  to 
the  uncertain  chances  of  the  woods,  the 
dogs,  negroes,  hogs,  eagles,  etc.,  is  not  so 
common  now  as  formerly  with  the  south- 
ern style  of  agriculturists.  What  is  still 
better,  it  will  contimially  improve  in 
this  direction  as  experience  is  gained,  and, 
perhaps,  as  emigration  turns  in  that  direc- 
.  tion. 

•  A  word  of  caution  should  be  offered  on 
this,  but  need  not  now,  other  than  the 
system  of  handling  flocks  should  vary 
quite  a  little  from  that  practiced  at  the 
North,  and,  too,  should  be  improved  from 
that  generally  practiced  by  the  southern 
planter. 

It  wduld  not  be  surprising  if  within  the 
■  next  decade  the  advantages  of  the  older 
states  and  of  the  South  should  be  better 
appreciated,  and  sheep  raising  should 
become  a  big  factor  of  wealth  in  a  new 
prosperity  in  all  these  regions.  In  fact,  it 
will  be  very  surprising  if  these  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  not  by  far  the  most 
favorable  sections  for  a  new  and  more 
profitable  sheep  husbandry  than  has  ever 
been  dreamed  of  in  this  country. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

World's  Faib  Headquarters, 
Rooms  10  and  11,  live  stock  pavilion, 
Jacivson  Park,  Chicago,  III. 

The  navfel  display  of  July  7th  in  honor  of 
the  arrival  of  the  caravels,  the  mimic  ships 
of  Columbus,  was  entirely  eclipsed  on 
Wednesday  by  the  nautical  parade  in  honor 
of  the  arrival  ot  the  Norseman  sail  and 
rowboat,  the  Viking.  This  li  ttle  craft,  with 
its  numerous  side  oars  and  its  single  mast 
for  carrying  sail,  could  be  easily  taken  on 
board  amidship  on  the  smallest  of  the 
Columbus  fleet.  The  wonderful  little  craft, 
built  in  similitude  of  the  Viking  of  Lief 
Ericsson  of  old,  has  crossed  the  ocean  and 
traversed  our  inland  seas,  coming  all  the 
way  from  that  nortli  seaport,  Christiana, 
Norway.  In  welcoming  its  commander, 
Capt.  Anderson,  and  crew.  Pres.  Palmer, 
of  the  world's  Columbian  commission, 
among  other  kindly  things  said :  "A  few 
days  ago  we  received  the  caravels  of 
Columbus,  in  simulation  of  that  great 
event  which  opened  tliis  new  world  to 
humanity.  That  reception  need  hot  de- 
tract from  the  glory  of  Norway,  which  five 
hundred  years  before  had  discovered 
America ;  but  humanity  was  not  yet  ready 
for  its  settlement.  The  glories  of  the  two 
enterprises  will  not  conflict  one  with  the 
other." 

The  weather,  without  premonition  or 
forerunning  prognostication,  changed 
from  temperate  to  torrid  during  the  past 
week,  and  life  here  for  the  last  few  days 
has  been  almost  a  burden.  The  exceed- 
ingly hot  weather  and  the  myriads  of  flies 
are  causing  serious  decline  in  the  butter 
produced  by  all  three  of  the  breeds  in  the 
dairy  test.  Should  these  conditions  long 
continue,  the  showing  of  the  last  half  of 
the  ninety-day  test  will  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  first  half.  The  Guernsey 
herd  have  suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  the 
fine  cow.  Imported  Rosabella,  3,698,  owned 
by  ex- Vice-president  Levi  P.  Morton,  Rhine 
Cliff',  N.  Y.  The  Jersey  people  have  been 
equally  unfortunate  from  a  money  point  of 
view  in  the  loss  of  Garrilla,  ownd  by  Billings 
Estate,  Woodstock,  Vt.  This  young  cow, 
while  not  in  the  present  test,  was  entered 
for  test  No.  3,  which  runs  through  the 
month  of  September. 

A  strange  addition  to  the  small  live  stock 
contingent  arrived  at  the  barns  yesterday. 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  cattle  from  Trinidad, 
West  Indies.  They  are  solid  light  fawn  in 
color,  have  stout,  upstanding  horns  and 
long,  drooping  ears.  They  also  carry 
around  a  large  lump,  or  hump,  on  the 
shoulder.  I  siispect  they  are  the  same  kind 
of  cattle  that  are  used  in  traveling  caravans, 
and  are  called  sacred  cattle. 

The  entries  in  the  forthcoming  cattle  and 
horse  contests  closed  Saturday  evening; 
number  of  cattle,  1,046,  horses,  902.  The 
cattle  and  horse  exhibition  commences 
August  21st. 

The  experiment  of  Sunday  opening,  hav- 
ing been  fully  tried,  is  found  to  be  a  failure. 
The  people  do  not  patronize  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  keeping  the  gates 
open  on  that  day.  The  directors  almost 
unanimously  voted  that  July  16th  should 
be  the  last  open  Sunday. 

Brother  W.  E.  Harbaugh,  master  Mis- 
souri state  grange,  will  take  charge  at 
these  headquarters  on  July  24th. 

Alma  Hinds,  Ofilce  Secretary. 


income  of  §50  or  over  per  cow  above  the 
cost  of  feed,  not  counting  pasture,  labor  of 
butter-making,  etc.  The  largest  net  returns 
exclusive  of  pasture  and  labor,  were  given 
by  J.  D.  Mitchell  at  §67.13,  and  three  others, 
namely,  James  Russell,  Dixon  Thompson 
and  J.  W.  Coulter,  each  reporting  above  §60. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  dairy  numbers  fifteen 
co^vs,  the  others  twenty,  twenty-four  and 
twenty -two  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  cows  reported  in  the 
town  was  2,669;  the  average  number  in 
dairies  22.42 ;  the  average  income  per  cow, 
after  paying  for  hay  and  grain,  |27.44. 

Average  gross  income  per  cow  S  67.06 

Lowest  gross  income  in  any  herd   28.53 

Highest  gross  income  in  any  herd   101.13 

Lowest  net  income  ,   .83 

Highest  net  Income   67.13 

Now,  these  figures,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I 
have  said,  are  very  instructive,  showing  as 
they  do  that  dairying  may  be  so  conducted 
as  to  return  good  profits,  while  it  must  be 
also  admitted  that  as  shown  by  the  lowest 
average  given  above  that  it  is  often  carried 
on  at  an  actual  loss. 

The  town  of  Franklin  also  stands  well. 
It  probably  has  more  private  dairies  iu 
which  the  cream  separator  is  used  than 
any  other  town  in  the  county. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Munson,  of  this  town,  recently 
made  a  series  of  experiments  among  the 
private  dairies  of  several  leading  farmers, 
with  several  different  methods  of  cream- 
rising  and  two  styles  of  cream  separators. 
In  summing  up  the  results  of  these  exper- 
iments, Mr.  Munson  says : 

"The  average  loss  on  the  three  dairies 
using  separators  is  .07  pounds  butter  fat  on 
100  pounds  of  milk,  and  on  the  three  trials 
with  cold  setting  .62  pounds  butter  fat, 
making  a  difference  of  .55  pounds  butter  fat 
saved  on  each  100  pounds  of  new  milk  by 
using  a  separator.  «  ■«-  «  i  think 
I  am  justified  by  these  experiments  in  con- 
cluding that  one  half  a  pound  of  butter  is 
lost  to  eacli  100  pounds  of  milk  among  the 
average  dairymen  by  using  the  different 
kinds  of  gravity  creaming  instead  of  the 
centrifugal  process."     B.  J.  Beownell. 

New  York. 


DAIRY  STATISTOS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
DELAWARE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

Delaware  county  justly  claims  pre- 
eminence among  the  .counties  of  the 
Empire  state  as  one  of  the  leading,  if  not 
the  leading  county  of  the  state,  as  regards 
the  dairy  industry.  And  the  town  of 
Bovina,in  that  county,  has  gained  national, 
not  to  say  a  world-wide,  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  its  dairies  in  butter  pro- 
duction, both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  product. 

The  dairy  census  of  that  town,  taken 
during  the  past  season  by  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Powell,  ixresident  of  New  York  state  dairy- 
men's association,  brought  oht  many  inter- 
esting and  instructive  facts  and  figures, 
some  of  which  are  worthy  of  repetition 
here. 

Among  something  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  herds  included  in  said  census, 
the  average  butter  yield  per  cow  was  300 
pounds  or  over  in  thirteen  of  those  herds. 

The  highest  average  was  in  the  herd  of 
Dixon  Thompson,  who,  with  a  herd  of 
twenty-four  cows,  secured  353  pounds  per 
cow  for  the  one  year,  and  he  was  closely 
followed  by  James  Russell,  John  S.  Hobbie 
and  J.  W.  Coulter,  aU  of  whom  reported 
above  347  pounds  per  cow,  all  keeping 
twenty  cows  or  over. 

Ten  dairies  in  this  town  reported  a  net 


CROPPING  THE  ORCHARD. 

One  crop,  fruit,  is  enough  for  the  orchard 
to  produce  in  one  season,  'but  young  trees 
are  the  better  of  ciiltivation  for  a  few  years 
until  they  reach  bearing  age.  To  pay  for 
this  cultivation  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  raise  some  kind  of  crop  among  the  trees. 

Small  grains  are  ruled  out  by  their  re- 
quiring little  or  no  stirring  of  the  soil  after 
plowing  and  sowing.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  are  injurious  to  the  trees  in  several 
ways.  Concerning  rye,  which  grows  tall- 
est, the  late  R.  L.  Pell,  who  had  extensive 
orchards  of  Newtown  pippin  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  was  one  of  the  first  to  export  ap- 
ples to  Liverpool  and  London,  is  understood 
to  have  said  that  three  successive  crops  of 
it  would  completely  ruin  an  orchard. 

Potatoes,  corn,  beets,  dwarf  beans,  etc., 
are  suitable  in  such  a  case ;  but  'two  things 
are  not  to  be  forgotten :  First,  only  a  very 
careful  person  is  to  be  allowed  among  the 
trees  with  a  team.  Second,  as  the  extra 
crop  exhausts  the  soil  more  or  less,  manure 
must  always  be  supplied  to  make  up  for 
this. 

FEATHERS  ON  THE  LEGS. 

If  some  enterprising  breeder  will  take  the 
useful  Light  Brahmas,  and  by  careful  selec- 
tion, year  after  year,  until  he  breeds  off"  the 
feathers  from  the  legs,  he  will  no  doubt 
find  plenty  of  customers  for  his  stock.  It 
cannot  be  done  in  a  year  or  two  if  the  breed 
is  to  be  pure,  as  time  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  work.  We  admit  that  by  crossing 
with  clean-legged  birds  a  portion  of  the 
time  will  be  saved,  but  the  purity  of  the 
breed  will  be  injured.  The  Light  Brahma, 
in  all  its  purity,  can  have  the  feathers  bred 
off' the  legs  with  advantage. 

PLANTING  HONEY-LOCUST  SEED. 

Professor  Budd  replies  to  an  inquiry  in 
Mural  Life  regarding  the  planting  of 
honey -locust  seed  as  follows : 

"The  seeds  are  very  hard  when  dry,  and 
if  planted  without  preparation  they  will 
not  come  up  the  first  year.  Hence  we 
scald  the  seed  as  we  do  those  of  the  black 
locust,  but  the  water  used  may  be  much 
hotter.  Boiling  water  will  not  injure 
them,  as  the  temperature  of  the  vessel  and 
seeds  will  soon  lower  its  temperature.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  part  of  the  seeds  will 
double  in  size  and  are  ready  for  immediate 
planting.  The  enlarged  seeds  are  sifted 
out  and  those  left  are  rescalded  and  again 
sifted.  This  is  repeated  until  all  the  good 
seeds  are  prepared. 

"For  grove-making,  drop  two  or  three 


seeds  in  a  place  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  taking  care  to  plant  in  moist  soil.  If 
dropped  on  dry  soil  the  swollen  seeds  will 
dry  up.  The  prepared  seeds  will  come  up 
in  three  or  four  days  if  planted  when  the 
soil  is  warm  enough  for  planting  beans. 
When  one  year  old  the  plants  on  open 
ground  are  tender.  Hence,  we  turn  a  fur- 
row over  them  in  the  fall.  The  next  spring 
pull  out  the  weaker  plants,  leaving  but 
one  in  a  hill,  using  the  surplus  ones  for 
replanting  as  far  as  ma^-  be  needed. 

"When  the  seeds  are  planted  where  the 
trees  are  to  stand,  the  trees  will  make  as 
much  growth  in  fifteen  years  as  the  soft 
maple,  and  the  timber  for  any  use  is  far 
more  valuable.  The  scalding  soon  deter- 
mines which  are  the  good  seeds." 


LOSSES  OF  TURKEYS. 

As  the  turkeys  usually  keep  out  of  the 
barn-yard  and  wander  off  to  the  fields, 
roosting  on  the  trees  at  night,  they  are  less 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  lice  than  if  con- 
fined in  the  poultry -house  after  dark ;  but 
turkeys  are  attacked  by  lice  as  well  as  are 
chickens,  and  though  it  is  rather  rliflflcult 
to  catch  them  and  handle  them,  yet  it  will 
prevent  loss  if  th„  heads  and  necks  are 
greased  with  lard-oil  or  cotton-seed  oil  once 
or  twice  during  the  summer.  Do  not  use 
kerosene  on  them.  Any  kind  of  harmless 
oil  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 


HOME-MADE  TRANSPLANTING-TUBES. 

Who  has  not  wanted  to  move  or  trans- 
plant some  plants  that  were  valuable,  and 
hesitated  for  fear  they  would  not  grow? 
It  is  easy  enough  if  you  only  go  at  it  in 
the  proper  way.  Market  gardeners  use 
Avhat  they  call  transplanting-tubes.  I  use 
a  substitute.  For  ordinary  garden  use  I 
take  a  one-pound  oyster-can  and  set  it  on 
tlie  stove  a  few  minutes,  and  melt  the 
solder  so  the  bottom  will  come  off.  Then 
reverse  and  take  off  the  top  rim,  being 
careful  not  to  get  the  can  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  side  seam.  The  tube  is  now 
ready  for  business.  Set  the  tube  over  the 
plant  you  wish  to  move,  and  with  the  foot 
sink  it  nearly  level  with  the  ground ;  phll 
the  tube  up.  Make  a  hole  with  a  hoe  where 
you  want  your  plant  set,  set  the  tube  in 
place,  pour  a  dipper  of  water  in  the  top  of 
tube  and  you  can  slip  the  tube  out,  leaving 
the  plant  set,  and  undisturbed.  Draw  a 
little  dry  dirt  over  the  wet,  and  the  job  is 
done.   Try  it.  R.  W.  J.  Stewart. 

 «    »  -o  

A  GRAND  MASS  MEETING  AT  CHICAGO. 

To  the  Wool  Growers  and  other  Farmers  of 
the  United  States : 

There  will  be  a  mass  meeting  of  the  wool 
growers  of  the  United  States  on  the  28th 
and  29th  days  of  September,  1893,  at  As- 
sembly Hall  on  the  grounds  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago. 

On  the  5th  day  of  October  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers 
will  be  held  at  the  same  place.  Farmers, 
wool  growers,  cotton  planters,  wool  dealers, 
all  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  in 
large  numbers. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  con- 
sult and  act  for  the  common  good  of  all 
and  for  the  whole  American  people — not 
in  the  interest  of  foreigners. 

William  Lawrence, 
President  >hio  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

W.  N.  Cow:  EN,  Secretary, 

Quaker  City,  Ohio. 


CABBAG"S  FOR  POULTRY. 

The  small  heads  of  cabbage  may  be  saved 
for  the  hens.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  pays 
to  grow  cabbages  for  the  hens,  as  cabbages 
are  too  valuable  in  the  market;  but  there 
will  always  be  some  heads  that  are  not  suit- 
able for  sale,  -which,  will  be  very  serviceable 
in  winter  as  poultry  food.  They  do  not 
contain  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  nutrition, 
compared  with  their  bulk,  but  they  serve 
as  an  agreeable  change  of  food  when  grain 
is  the  staple  diet,  and  largely  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  hens  thrifty  and  in  good  condition. 

HARVESTING  BEANS. 

•  I  will  tell  you  how  I  harvest  beans. 
Instead  of  pulling  up  the  vines  I  take 
tobacco  shears  and  cut  them  off'.  Thai 
does  away  witli  dirt  sticking  to  the  roots, 
and  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  work.  I  then 
take  a  fork  and  put  them  in  bunches. 
Ira,  JSr.  Y.  S.  N.  G. 

LEAKY  ROOFS. 

The  most  diflScult  matter  in  keeping  a 
flat-roof  poultry-house  di-y  is  the  damage 
done  to  tarred  paper  by  the  winds.  Nail 
on  plenty  of  strips  and  then  give  the  roof  a 
thick  coating  of  hot  coal-tar.  It  will  soon 
become  hard  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Asthmatic  TaouBLBS,  Pleurisy  Pains,  and 
Inflamed  Throats,  are  overcome  and  healed  by 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant^for  fifty  years  an 
approved  stand-by  for  all  Coughs  and  Colds. 
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THK  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


AuGCST  1,  1893. 


R  WORD  TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  receut  increase  in  the  cash  commissions 
given  to  our  club  raisers  for  the  Faeji  a^td 
FiRfSiDE  has  interested  many  of  our  readers  ' 


in  the  /work.  They  have  tried  our  new  plan 
of  raising  clubs,  and  under  the  liberal  terms 
now  offered,  are  enthusiastic.  They  are  simply 
making  money. 

A  few  spare  hours,  idle  days  or  a  short  vaca- 
tion cannot  be  used  to  better  advantage  or 
profit  than  by  getting  up  a  Farji  Fiee- 
SIDE  club. 

\Te  know  that  many  of  our  bright  young 
friends  who  are  manfully  fighting  their  way 
through  school,  or  laying  aside  all  they  pos- 
sibly can  for  a  course  In  some  business  or 
shorthand  college,  will  grasp  with  pleasure 
this  opportunity  of  increasing  their  bank  ac- 
count and  shorteniug  the  time  till  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  plans. 

Many  will  find  in  this  work  profitable  em- 
ployment for  all  their  time,  if  they  can  plan 
to  carry  on  the  work  beyond  their  immediate 
neighborhood  wl.en  they  have  finished  there. 

If  you  have  not  written  for  our  "Special 
Cash  Terms  to  Club  Raisers,"  you  should  do  so 
at  once. 


CocKBOACHES  shun  turpentine,  so  a  few 
drops  sprinkled  in  their  congregating  places 
will  scatter  them. 

!fvETi:E  pour  boiling  water  over  tea-trays, 
japanned  articles,  etc.,  as  it  will  cause  the  var- 
nish to  crack  and  peel  off. 

AlthotjGH  an  ant  is  a  tiny  creature,  yet  its 
brain  is  even  tinier.  But,  although  it  Is  nec- 
essarily smaller  than  the  ant's  head  which 
contains  it,  yet  it  is  larger  in  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  the  ant's  size,  than  the  brain  of  any 
known  creature. 

The  air  in  a  room  may  be  greatly  purified  by 
setting  a  pale  of  water  in  the  room  for  a  few 
hours.  It  will  absorb  all  the  poisonous  gases, 
and  the  air  will  be  pure  and  the  water  utterly 
bad.  The  colder  the  water,  the  more  per- 
fectly it  will  absorb  impurities. 

Ax  excellent  material  for  a  clothes-line  is 
the  ordinary  telegraph  wire,  which  is  now  sold 
for  that  purpose  in  hardware  stores.  It  will 
outlast  a  dozen  hempen  clothes-lines.  When 
it  is  properly  put  up  by  a  strong  man  it  does 
not  sag  like  a  hempen  line.  It  does  not  break. 
It  is  not  unsightly,  because  it  is  so  fine  that  it 
Is  hardly  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  yard.— 3". 
i'.  Sunday  Journal. 

Houseeeepebs  will  welcome  the  new  metal, 
aluminium,  of  which  many  utensils  are  now 
made.  It  possesses,  chemically,  every  quality 
which  commends  it  to  the  cook  and  housewife. 
It  retains  the  heat  as  well  as  copper,  and  is 
easily  kept  clean.  The  cost  of  this  metal  is 
about  one  half  the  price  of  silver,  and  there 
are  already  In  the  market  butter-dishes,  tea- 
strainers,  cracker-jars,  and  other  table  utensils 
made  of  It. 


DINNER  ON  A  SET  OF  GOLD  DISHES. 

The  jewelry  department  in  the  manufactur- 
ers' building  at  the  Columbian  fair  is  au 
exhibit  that  makes  women  covetous,  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  Indicates  the  acme  of 
wealth  it  seems  to  be  the  possession  of  gold 
dishes,  and  to  be  able  to  Invite  one's  friends  to 
a  dinner  served  on  a  gold  service  is  absolutely 
Croesus-like. 

There  is  plenty  of  magnificence  in  the  jew- 
elry department,  but  this  especial  exhibit  is 
startling,  for  it  consists  of  hundreds  of  dishes 
that  apparently  are  carved  out  of  big  gold 
nuggets. 

The  exhibit  is  entered  for  com  ,-  tition  by  its 
makers,  the  Misses  Emily  an^  .-lary  Healey, 
and  that,  too,  is  a  source  of  w  .nder  to  visitors. 

Professional  men  and  chemists  gaze  at  it 
with  incredulous  eyes  as  ti.e  young  woman  in 
charge  tells  what  it  is. 

Representatives  of  Europe's  famous  man- 
ufacturers of  decorated  china  scrutinize  it 
with  despair,  Zor  they  cannot  make  these 
beautiful  dishes  that  are  apparently  solid  gold 
within  and  without. 

For  more  years  than  can  be  told  chemists 
have  sought  for  the  secret  of  such  an  art. 
Several  times  European  manufacturers  have 
thought  the}-  had  it;  but  every  trial  has 
proved  a  failure.  It  remained  for  two  young 
American  women  to  discover  it  and  apply  it. 

The  Misses  Healey  are  refined,  educated 
young  gentlewomen.  They  live  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing this  chryso-ceramlc  ware  in  the 
shelter  and  privacy  of  their  own  home  on 
Connecticut  avenue.  It  is  like  being  shown 
into  a  fairy  cave,  an  Aladdin's  palace,  to  go 
into  their  display  room.  Iso  one  excepting 
their  employees  has  ever  penetrated  the  work- 
room. 

Nobody  but  the  sisters  knows  the  secret  on 
which  the  business  is  founded.  In  fact,  the 
story  of  their  business  has  just  leaked  out. 

At  the  time  of  the  wonderful  chemical  dis- 
covery the  young  ladies  were  living  out  in  a 
little  country  place,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Washin^fton  and  Baltimore.  They  had  been 
doing  for  a  long  time  some  decorative  china 
work  in  colors  in  a  very  modest  and  not  al- 
ways strikingly  felicitous  way.  They  used 
gold  as  all  china  decorators  do,  and  their 
method  struck  them  as  being  very  expensive 
and  altogether  too  costly  for  the  results. 


They  began  experimenting  for -'gold  effects.  " 
They  had  a  little  kiln  of  their  own.  and  on 
every  firing  day  a  bit  of  broken  china  covered 
with  some  new  attempt  at  securing  a  desirable 
coating  of  gold  was  poked  in  before  the  kiln 
was  closed. 

For  some  time  this  gold  experimenting  was 
half  in  jest.  Miss  Emily,  who  was  the  exper- 
imenter, had  no  expectation  of  discovering  a 
secret  that  great  chemists  had  worked  over 
for  generations. 

It  went  on  for  several  years  in  that  way. 
Sometimes  Miss  Emily  would  think  she  had 
secured  an  available  gold,  and  although  the 
result  did  improve,  no  really  satisfactory  gold 
appeared. 

Then  one  day  about  five  years  ago  Miss  Em- 
ily stuck  into  the  kiln  at  the  last  moment  a 
bit  of  china  over  which  she  had  lingered 
longer  than  usual,  and  as  she  closed  the  door 
she  said,  "I  believe  I  have  it  this  time." 

When  the  kiln  was  opened,  the  bit  of  china 
came  out  first.  The  girls  looked  at  It.  then  at 
each  other.  The  old  negro  who  helped  them 
fire  the  kiln  held  his  breath,  then  broke  into 
"Praise  de  Lawd!  Praise  de  Lawd!  It's  done 
come  dis  time!" 

There  was  a  superb  mat-gold  coating  on  the 
piece  of  broken  china,  that  when  properly 
rubbed  and  polished  revealed  a  surface  so 
much  like  pure  gold  that  even  experts  have 
been  fooled  by  it  since. 

For  several  years  the  Misses  Healey  simply 
used  their  discovery  in  their  regular  ceramic 
business,  obtaining  a  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  goldwork  which  no  one  could 
imitate  successfully.  They  found  that  If  they 
departed  ever  so  slightly  from  their  original 
formula,  the  effect  was  lost,  and  that  when 
they  followed  it  success  came. 

Then  one  day  an  awful  thing  happened.  The 
secret  was  lost.  Miss  Emily  thought  she  did 
the  same  thing  as  before,  but  the  result  was 
bad.  She  tried  again.  But  she  had  forgotten 
something,  or  some  orderof  proceedure,  in  her 
formula,  and  she  could  not  recall  It.  The 
beautiful  goldwork  could  be  accomplished  no 
longer. 

Patiently  the  two  young  women  went  to 
work  again  and  tried  all  their  skill,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  It  seemed  as  if  success  had  only 
taunted  them.  Old  china  manufacturers 
consider  such  secrets  priceless,  and  to  lose  one 
almost  breaks  the  hearts  of  old  European 
houses. 

But  the  Healeys  were  American  girls  full  of 
pluck  and  determination.  They  kept  at  their 
task.  Five  of  the  greatest  chemists  were  em- 
ployed for  twelve  months  trying  to  discover 
from  the  china  the  old  secret.  The  young 
women  Impoverished  themselves.  They  spent 
their  last  cent. procuring  material  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  research.  While  Miss  Emily 
hung  over  her  work-table  and  the  kiln  anx- 
iously compounding  and  firing,  Miss  Mary 
toiled  to  earn  the  money  to  continue  the 
search. 

So  a  year  went  by.  The  chemists  were  ready 
to  give  up  the  matter,  and  the  sisters  con- 
cluded the  precious  secret  was  gone  forever. 
When  the  last  hope  was  vanishing  the  old 
effect  appeared  once  more.  The  baffled  chem- 
ists were  told  they  need  hunt  no  longer,  and 
there  was  thanksgiving  In  the  Healey  house- 
hold. 

Then  it  was  determined  to  find  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  art.  With  some  fear  they 
submitted  their  work  to  the  touch  of  alchem- 
ists. It  stood  every  test.  Xo  one  could  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  the  gold.  They  could  put 
goods  on  the  market  without  fear  of  having 
their  formula  discovered.  Then  they  started 
to  build  up  a  business.  Their  exhibits  at 
Chicago  show  their  success  since  that  time 
two  years  ago. 

They  wish  women  to  get  the  credit  of  dis- 
covery, so  they  have  sent  a  beautiful  cabinet 
full  of  pieces  worth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars 
to  the  woman's  building. 

Maryland,  their  native  state,  also  had  to  be 
recognized  with  an  exhibit.  And  as  a  busi- 
ness matter  they  have  entered  for  competi- 
tion in  the  jewelry  department  an  exhibit 
which  is  worth  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
case  Is  twelve  by  twelve  feet,  all  glass  nearly, 
through  which  is  seen  the  dazzling  vision.  A 
dinner-table  spread  in  white  silk  is  set  with 
all  the  dishes  necessary  to  serve  dinner  for 
twelve  persona.  Every  dish  is  gold  outside 
and  in.  A  luncheon-table  and  tea-table  are 
also  spread  with  dishes  appropriate  to  those 
meals.  Also  a  great  pyramid  ten  feet  high  is 
loaded  with  odd  and  rare  pieces. 

The  dishes  are  absolutely  untarnishable  and 
will  bear  constant  use. 

The  exhibit  is  placed  in  the  jewelry  depart- 
ment because  only  jewelers  have  handled  It. 
Tiffany's  people  are  enthusiastic  over  It,  and 
everyone  believes  the  Healeys  will  be  given  a 
special  award.  They  have  now  seventeen 
people  working  on  their  chryso-ceramic  ware. 
It  took  six  learned  professors  several  months 
to  devise  the  name  "chryso-ceramic,"  which 
means  "enveloped  in  gold."  But  only  they 
two  know  the  formula  of  the  gold,  and  no  one 
else  is  present  at  certain  stages  of  the  work. 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.  ^ 

Was  there  ever  reason  to  doubt  if  the  fair  at 
Chicago  would  be  successful?  It  seems  difficult 
now  to  think  that  such  a  question  could  have 
arisen;  for  one  likes  to  believe  that  such  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  and  resolution  as  were 
possessed  by  those  who  organized  and  directed 
the  undertaking,  must  always  command 
success. 


If  there  was  once  a  doubt  It  has  now  wholly 
disappeared.  The  exhibition  Is  greater,  gran- 
der, more  impressive  than  even  its  projectors 
thought  It  would  be.  Xo  one  returns  from 
Chicago  without  feeling  that  a  mere  glimpse 
at  the  magnificent  buildings  is  worth  the 
journey,  the  money  and  the  time  required  to 
see  them.  And  no  expenditure  of  time  is  too 
great  for  a  more  thorough  seeing. 

One  difficulty  only— the  question  whether  or 
not  the  gates  shall  be  open  on  Sunday— has  in- 
terfered with  the  complete  success  of  the 
enterprise.  There  are  many  persons  whose  con- 
sciences would  have  forbidden  them  to  patron- 
ize a  fair  directed  in  a  spirit  not  sufficiently 
observant  of  the  Sabbath.  But  others  will  not 
deem  It  a  duty  to  deny  themselves  the  educa- 
tion which  the  fair  offers  for  this  reason. 

For  the  fair,  both  in  its  foreign  and  In  its 
domestic  exhibits,  is  a  great  educator,  and  in 
this  view  no  American  who  can  possibly  spare 
the  money  and  the  time  necessary  to  see  it, 
should  neglect  the  opportunity. 

In  Its  display  of  the  greatness  and  resources 
of  our  own  land  it  is  a  genuine  school  of 
patriotism.  The  young  people  who  are  able  to 
see  this  exhibition  in  the  period  when  their 
minds  are  "wax  to  receive  and  marbje  to  re- 
tain," will  be  peculiarly  fortunate. — Youth's 
Companion. 

HARDSHIPS  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  POLAR  REGION. 

The  whole  region  Is  one  of  severe  cold,  and  the 
sea  is  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
land  and  water  becoming  almost  indistin- 
guishable, but  for  the  incessant  movement 
and  drift  of  the  sea-ice.  In  summer  the  sea-ice 
breaks  up  into  floes,  which  may  drift  away 
southward  and  melt,  or  be  driven  by  the  wind 
against  the  shore  of  continents  or  islands, 
leaving  lanes  of  open  water  which  a  shift  of 
wind  may  change  and  close  in  an  hour.  Ice- 
bergs launcheiffrom  the  glaciers  of  the  land 
also  drift  with  tide,  current  and  wind  through 
the  more  or  less  open  wat«r.  Possibly  at  some 
time  the  pack  may  open  and  a  clear  waterway 
run  through  to  the  pole,  and  old  whalers  tell  of 
many  a  year  when  they  believed  that  a  few 
days'  steaming  would  carry  them  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  If  they  could  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. At  other  times,  routes  traversed  in 
safety  time  aft«r  time  may  be  effectively 
closed  for  years,  and  all  advance  barred.  Food 
in  the  form  of  seals  or  walrus  in  the  open 
water,  reindeer,  musk-ox,  polar  bears  or  birds 
on  the  land,  may  often  be  procured,  but  these 
sources  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Advance 
northward  may  be  made  by  water  in  a  ship,  or 
by  dog-sledge,  or  on  foot,  over  the  frozen  snow 
or  Ice.  Each  method  has  grave  drawbacks. 
Advance  by  sea  Is  stopped  when  the  young  ice 
forms  In  autumn,  and  land  advance  is  ham- 
pered by  the  long  arctic  night  which  enforces 
months  of  inaction,  more  trying  to  health  and 
spirits  than  the  severest  exertion.— ilfcCJure's 
Magazine. 

ECONOMY  THAT  IS  NOT  ECONOMY. 

We  women  are  such  extremists,  that  if  we 
start  in  to  economize,  we  do  so  with  such  a 
vengeance  that  in  a  very  little  time  no  one 
could  tell  whether  we  were  striving  to  be  eco- 
nomical or  miserly.  Economy  is  a  very  wise 
and  prudent  thing,  but  there  are  some  species 
of  true  economy  that  the  great  majority  of 
women  fail  to  appreciate.  They  do  not  see 
any  economy  in  hiring  a  good  servant  when 
they  can  do  the  work  just  as  well  themselves. 
Yet  they  fail  to  consider  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  system  and  the  dead-tired  feeling  that 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  such  a 
course  is  followed  day  in  and  day  out. 

What  they  gain  in  money  they  lose  In 
strength  and  happiness  besides,  for  the  hus- 
band who  comes  home  at  night  seeking  a  con- 
genial companion,  and  finding  In  her  stead  a 
peevish,  worked-out  wife,  who  hasn't  the  am- 
bition even  to  look  over  the  evening  paper, 
will  soon  get  in  the  way  of  going  where  things 
are  brighter  and  pleasanter.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  smaller  bank  account  and  a  less  showy 
wardrobe  and  pay  for  a  strong,  able  woman, 
who  will  lighten  your  labors  and  leave  you  free 
to  be  a  sweet  and  genial  wife  and  mother, 
around  whom  all  the  pleasant  home  interests 
center. 

It  is  economy  to  buy  labor-saving  inventions ; 
it  is  economy  to  consult  a  physician  at  the 
first  symptom  of  a  cough.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  his  services  will  be  required  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  In  fact,  it  is  economy  to  do 
everything  that  tends  to  keep  you  in  good 
health  and  in  good  spirits. 


WHY  SOME  GIRLS  HAVE  NO  SWEETHEARTS. 

Why  don't  some  girls  get  sweethearts?  Why, 
indeed?  There  is  the  girl  who  never  tries  to 
be  agreeable,  unless  she  may  have  all  her  own 
way.  This  type  of  girl  is  never  successful  in 
her  love  affairs.  Be  a  man  ever  so  smitten 
with  a  girl,  he  is  but  human,  and  will  not  give 
way  in  every  little  thing.  As  the  old  lady 
said,  "Keep  a  man  in  hot  water  a  little  while, 
and  he  bolls  soft,  but  let  him  remain  in  hot 
water  and  eventually  he  hardens."  Ves,  and 
then  he  asks  himself  a  serious  question.  He 
considers  that  a  girl  who  is  so  contrary  during 
courtship  will  be  no  better  as  a  wife,  and  so, 
for  his  own  sake  and  for  hers,  he  rides  away. 
Then  the  girl  with  the  haughty  manner  and 
cold  stare.  No  man  dares  to  make  love, 
because  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  love  in 
her,  and  as  Bridget  has  it,  "One  cannot  make 
uothiu'  out  of  nothin'." 

Imagine  a  man  wooing  an  Ice  maiden  or  an 
Egyptian  sphinx.  Another  girl  without  a 
lover  is  the  exceedingly  shy  maiden.  She  likes 


to  admire  men  at  a  distance,  but  the  moment 
they  draw  near,  she  drives  them  back  with 
her  embarrassment.  They  retire  simply  out 
of  more  pity,  seeing  her  distress  and  awkward 
bashfulness. 

Finally,  the  girl  who  does  not  want  a  lover 
—the  home  girl,  who  finds  a  joy  in  domestic 
employment  and  is  blissfully  happy  in  follow- 
ing her  round  of  duties.  There  are  many  such 
—perhaps  they  dream  of  an  ideal  lover,  but  he 
is  so  far  away  or  so  out  of  reach,  that  she  is 
content  to  dream  of  him  as  an  unattainable 
hero. 


JAPANESE  CHILDREN. 

_  The  Japanese  are  trained  to  civility  from 
babyhood.  Before  a  baby  can  speak,  it  is 
taught  to  lift  the  hand  to  the  forehead  on  re- 
ceiving a  gift.  Should  a  child  fail  to  make  this 
signal  of  respect  and  gratitude  it  would  be  re- 
proved by  some  bystander. 

Mr.  Albert  Tracy,  who  rambled  through 
Japan  without  a  guide,  while  strolling  about 
a  town,  stopped  to  see  the  children  coming 
from  school. 

They  walked  sedately  and  quietly  with  books 
and  slates  under  their  arms.  The  sight  of  a 
bearded  foreigner  startled  the  first  to  come, 
but  they  made  a  respectful  bow  and  passed  on. 
The  next  ones  repeated  this  civility,  and  then 
as  fast  as  the  pupils  came  they  made  a  pro- 
found reverence. 

The  innate  gentleness  of  the  people  Im- 
pressed the  rambler.  He  records  that  he  never 
saw  a  single  Instance  among  boys  of  that 
tyrannical,  bullying  spirit  so  often  observed 
in  other  countries,  that  delights  in  infiicting 
pain  on  weaker  companions.  Japanese  chil- 
dren are  well  behaved,  even  toward  each  other. 
— Youth's  Companion. 


BETTER  WHISTLE  THAN  WHINE. 

As  I  was  taking  a  walk  early  in  December,  I 
noticed  two  little  boys  on  their  way  to  school. 
The  smaller  stumbled  and  fell,  and  though  he 
was  not  much  hurt,  he  began  to  whine  In  a 
boyish  way,  not  a  regular  roaring  boy's  cry,  as 
though  he  were  half  killed,  but  a  little  cross 
whi  ne.  The  older  boy  took  his  hand  in  a  kind, 
fatherly  way  and  said : 

"Oh,  never  mind,  Jimmy,  don't  whine;  it's  a 
great  deal  better  to  whistle." 

And  he  began  in  the  merriest  way  a  cheerful 
boy  whistle.  Jimmy  tried  to  join  In  the 
whistle. 

"I  can't  whistle  as  nice  as  you,  Charlie,"  said 
he ;  "my  lips  won't  pucker  up  good." 

"Oh,  that's  because  you've  not  got  all  the 
whine  out  yet,"  said  Charlie.  "But  you  try  a 
minute  and  the  whistle  will  drive  the  whine 
away." 

So  he  did,  and  the  last  I  saw  or  heard  of  the 
little  fellows,  they  were  whistling  away  as 
earnestly  as  though  that  was  the  chief  end  of 
life.  I  learned  a  lesson  which  I  hope  I  shall 
not  soon  forget. 


JUDGE  WAXEM'S  PROVERBS. 

When  It  comes  to  savin'  the  country.  Con- 
gress ain't  backerd  in  doln'  it. 

This  country  needs  flnanshul  confldense 
more'n  it  needs  cold  cash. 

It  don't  hurt  a  president  to  go  flshin'  every 
now  and  then. 

The  goddess  uv  liberty  is  a  expensive  fe- 
male. 

A  man  that  ain't  got  no  home  to  go  to  can't 
be  much  uv  a  pattriot. 

A  Napoleon  Bonypart  uv  polllticks  don't 
ushuly  last  more'n  one  campane  in  these 
United  States. 

A  congressman  to  be  a  representative  man 
has  got  to  know  somethln'  else  besides  states- 
manship. 

The  Amerikin  eagel  kno's  more'n  any  other 
bird  that  flies,  but  he  ain't  quite  infallable. 

Polllticks  has  pecuniary  peculyaritys. 

I  reckon  the  Fourth  uv  July  has  come  to 
Slav. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


OUT  OF  SIGHT  OF  LAND  ON  A  RIVER. 

Were  it  not  for  a  decided  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  water  you  would  never  know 
when  the  Atlantic  is  left  and  ^he  Rio  de  la 
Plata  entered.  The  high-rolling. white-capped 
billows  are  the  same,  and  no  land  is  visible, 
for  the  great  river  which  James  Diaz  de  Solis 
discovered  is  125  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
though  with  an  average  depth  of  only  fifty 
feet.  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  arrived  in  the 
year  1520,  soon  after  the  natives  had  murdered 
poor  Don  Solis,  dubbed  it  River  of  Silver,  not 
on  account  of  its  color,  which  might  have  won 
for  it  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Golden 
River,  or  River  of  Chocolate,  but  because  he 
had  wrested  quantities  of  silver  from  the  In- 
dians who  swarmed  its  banks,  and  naturally 
Imagined  that  an  abundance  of  precious  metal 
remained  in  the  Ticinitj.— Philadelphia  Becard. 
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HIDDEN  STRENGTH. 

'Tis  not  the  brightest  flowers  are  sweetest, 

God's  loving  care 
Gives  to  the  tiny,  tender  blossoms 

Perfume  sweet  to  wear. 

'Tis  not  for  those  by  world  most  prospered 

That  Jesus  came; 
Riches  and  honor  count  as  nothing 

But  la  his  name. 

Somewhere  In  the  world's  vast  domains 

He  cast  thy  lot; 
It  matters  not  how  meek  or  lowly— 

He'll  forget  thee  not. 


WHAT  IS  ELECTRICITY? 

s  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  un- 
derstand the  matter  now, 
electricity  is  simply  motion  of 
the  molecules  of  the  dili'erent 
substances  which  are  the  subjects  of  elec- 
trical action,  just  as  heat,  light  and  sound 
are,  and  the  only  ditference  between  these 
forces  is  the  rate  of  the  motion.  The  mo- 
tion of  sound,  as  we  all  know,  is  compar- 
atively slow;  that  of  heat  and  light  are 
very  rapid.  That  of  electricity  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  between  the  slow 
motion  of  sound  and  the  rapid  motion  of 
those  heat  waves  whose  motion  is  slowest. 
And  it  would  appear  that  the  wonderful 
adaptability  which  electricity  shows  for 
every  kind  of  work  is  due  entirely  to  the 
position  which  its  rate  of_  motion  occupies 
in  the  scale  of  the  energies.  It  would  also 
appear  that  the  reason  this  wonderful 
agent  laid  dormant  for  so  many  ages  and  is 
even  now  only  partially  developed  is,  very 
largely  at  any  rate,  because  we  have  no 
sense  which  responds  to  the  particular 
periods  of  vibration  comprised  within  the 
electrical  range. 

Heat  currents  would  be  far  more  efficient 
than  electric  currents  if  we  could  make  use 
of  them  as  we  do  of  the  latter;  and,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  the  reason  electricity  is 
such  a  useful  agent  appears  to  be  because 
its  rate  of  vibration  is  sufficiently  high  to 
admit  of  rapid  transmission,  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently so  to  be  destructive.  It  only  be- 
comes destructive  when  it  is  transformed 
into  heat, — Electi~ical  JRevieiv. 


PRESERVATION  OF  RINGS. 

"Don't  wear  your  rings  under  gloves 
unless  you  remember  to  have  them  thor- 
oughly examined  twice  a  year,"  is  the 
advice  given  by  a  jeweler.  The  constant 
friction  wears  out  the  tiny  gold  points  that 
hold  the  stones  in  place,  and  unless  strict 
attention  is  paid  to  them  they  become 
loose  in  a  very  short  time.  Small  purses 
of  suede  leather  are  made  on  pui-pose  for 
rings,  or  any  soft  pouch  of  skin  or  chamois 
may  be  used  to  place  the  rings  in  when 
desiring  to  carry  them  around  with  one. 

They  should  never  be  put  into  the  ordi- 
nary pocket-book,  as  the  rubbing  against 
coins  is  also  bad  for  them.  Diamonds  can 
be  cleaned  at  home  to  look  as  well  as  when 
done  by  a  jeweler,  if  only  a  little  trouble  is 
taken.  They  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
in  alcohol  and  then  dried  in  boxwood  saw- 
dust.  Pine  sawdust  is  too  oily  for  this 

purpose.    

TRUE  MARRIAGE. 

A  happy  wedlock  is  a  long  falling  in 
love.  I  know  young  persons  think  love 
belongs  only  to  the  brown  hair  and  plump, 
round,  crimson  cheek.  So  it  does  for  its 
beginning,  just  as  Mount  Washington  be- 
gins at  Boston  bay.  But  the  golden  mar- 
riage is  a  part  of  love  which  the  bridal  day 
knows  nothing  of.  Youth  is  the  tassel 
aiid  silken  flower  of  love,  age  is  the  full 
corn,  ripe  and  solid  in  the  ear.  Beautiful 
is  the  morning  of  love  with  its  prophetic 
Cjrimson,  violet,  saffron,  purple  and  gold, 
^ith  its  hopes  of  days  that  are  to  come. 
Beautiful  also  is  the  evening  of  love,  with 
its  glad  remembrance  and  its  rainbow  side 
turned  toward  heaven  as  well  as  the  earth. 
— Theodore  Parker. 


HOW  TO  OPEN  A  NEW  BOOK. 

Hold  the  book  with  its  back  on  a  smooth 
or  covered  table;  let  the  front  board  down, 
then  the  other,  holding  the  leaves  in  one 
liand  while  you  open  a  few  leaves  at  the 
\)ack,  then  a  few  at  the  front,  and  so  on, 
alternately  opening  back  and  front,  gently 
pressing  open  the  sections  until  you  reach 
the  center  of  the  volume.  Do  this  two  or 
three  times  and  you  will  obtain  the  best 
results.  Open  the  volume  violently  or 
carelessly  in  any  one  place  and  you  will 
likely  break  the  back  and  cause  a  start  in 
tbe  leaves.  Never  force  the  back;  if  it 
does  nob  yield  to  gentle  opening,  rely  upon 
it  the  back  is  too  tightly  or  strongly  Lined. 


TRUE  PEACEMAKERS. 

Don't  be  a  grumbler.  Some  people  con- 
trive to  get  hold  of  the  prickly  side  of 
everything,  to  run  against  all  the  sharp 
corners  and  disagreeable  things.  Half  the 
strength  spent  in  growling  would  often  set 
things  right.  You  may  as  well  make  up 
your  mind  to  begin  with,  that  no  one  ever 
found  the  world  quite  as  he  would  like  it ; 
but  you  are  to  take  your  part  of  the  trouble 
and  bear  it  bravely.  You  will  be  sure  to 
have  burdens  laid  upon  you  that  belong  to 
other  people,  unless  you  are  a  shirker 
yourself;  but  don't  grumble.  If  the  work 
needs  doing,  and  you  can  do,  never  mind 
about  that  other  fellow  who  ought  to  have 
done  it  and  didn't.  These  workers  who  fill 
up  the  gaps  and  smooth  away  the  rough 
spots  and  finish  up  the  jobs  that  others 
leave  undone — they  are  the  true  peace- 
makers, and  worth  a  whole  regiment  of 
growlers. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 

A  father  who  tenderly  loved  his  son,  one 
day  gave  him  some  excellent  advice, 
designed  to  govern  his  course  in  life.  He 
said: 

"My  son,  in  pursuing  your  course  in  the 
world  you  will  find  many  things  which 
you  cannot  understand.  You  would  like 
to  understand  them,  but  it  is  impossible. 
There  is  no  use  for  you  to  tax  your  brain 
to  explain  them.  Just  throw  them  in  a 
heap  by  themselves.  Call  them  a  heap  of 
'Inexplicables,'  and  go  on  your  way. 

"Then  again,  you  will  come  across  things 
which  are  manifestly  wrong;  but  they  are 
beyond  remedy.  It  is  useless  for  you  to 
try  to  find  a  cure — it  is  not  in  reach.  So 
you  muBt  throw  them  in  another  heap  and 
call  it  a  heap  of  'Incurables,'  and  pursue 
your  course." 

That  old  father  gave  good  advice  to  his 
son.  I^et  us  so  deal  with  inexplicables  and 
incurables. 

A  GflAlN  OF  WHEAT. 

What  is  there  in  a  grain  of  wheat?  Many 
would  say,  "That  does  not  count."  Why 
not?  Behold  it.  I  see  in  that  grain  of 
wheat  something  that  has  turned  the  wil- 
derness into  a  fruitful  plain ;  that  has  led 
the  march  of  empire  westward.  I  see  a 
thousand  fields  where  hundreds  of  men  are 
at  work.  I  see  the  scythe  and  sickle  giving 
way  to  the  improved  machinery  of  modern 
times.  I  see  in  that  little  grain  of  wheat 
something  that  has  created  the  great  rail- 
way lines  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  I 
see  gigantic  mills  rising.  I  see  the  white 
wings  of  the  ships  that  bear  the  product  of 
those  mills  across  the  seas  to  other  conti- 
nents. I  see  in  that  grain  of  wheat  the 
hope  of  nations  on  whom  the  spectral 
form  of  famine  glares— the  loaf  that  shall 
drive  hunger  from  the  world.  This  is  the 
vision  that  rises  before  us  as  we  look  at 
this  tiny  grain.  More  than  this  the  great 
God  sees  in  every  human  soul. — Itev.  M.  T). 
Shutter.     

MRS.  CLEVELAND'S  HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  mistress  of  the  White  House  has  lit- 
tle trouble  in  housekeeping,  for  all  the 
servants  are  under  control  of  the  steward. 
On  him  devolves  the  duty  of  preparing  a 
bill  of  fare  and  of  marketing  ;  then  he  sees 
that  the  other  domestics  are  fulfilling  their 
duties  properly.  Over  the  kitchen,  two 
housemaids,  butler  and  assistant  laundry- 
woman  and  stable  servants,  he  has  the 
entire  supervision,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
discharge  help  he  gives  his  reason  and 
complaint  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  acts  as  she  thinks  best.  All  of  the 
servants  except  the  cook  and  coachman  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  president's  salary,  and 
as  there  are  about  ten  in  all,  the  item  is  no 
small  one.  For  running  expenses — such 
as  repairs — the  government  allows  a  cer- 
tain sum  each  year. 


HOW  ABSURD  IS  QUARRELING. 

What  absurd  little  things  people  quarrel 
about.  What  trivial  matters  cause  iU- 
feeling  in  families.  The  mutton  being 
roasted  too  little  or  the  beef  too  much,  an 
opinion  about  the  temperature  of  the 
house  or  the  style  of  the  curtains  that 
ought  to  be  bought  for  the  front  windows, 
the  definition  of  a  word  or  its  pronunci- 
ation, are  not  topics  worth  a  quarrel  when 
peace  and  good  will  are  of  so  much  imp(?i-- 
tance  in  the  home. 

A  little  ill-feeling  is  like  a  little  seed  that 
may  grow  into  a  large  tree  which  will 
shadow  the  whole  house.  Many  a  man 
and  woman  must  look  back  with  regret  on 
the  hasty  word  or  the  cold  reproach  which 
was  the  entering  wedge  that  split  a  house- 
hold in  two ;  and  yet  how  few  make  a  point 
of  uttering  the  soft  word  that  turneth 
away  wrath.— Once  o  Week. 
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A  midsummer  offev  more  attractive  and  liberal 
than  any  ever  made. 

The  four  interesting-  and  valuable  books  described  below 
will  be  mailed  Free,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  person 
paying  50  cents  for  this  journal  one  year. 

Present  subscribers  may  accept  this  offer  and  have  their  time  extended 

for  one  year. 


Always  order  tbls  collection  by  Free  Gift  No.  902.  It  contains  the  following 

books: 


THE 


LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS 


AND 

Floral  Conversation.  • 

By  all  lovers  of  flowers  this  little  volume  will  be 
especially  appreciated.   It  has  been  compiled  from 
tiie  best  authorities  and  may  be  considered  as  reliable. 
It  not  only  gives  the  language  of  the  beautiful  flowers, 
but  contains  much  of  value  regarding  floral  decorations  and 
the  preservation  of  cut  flowers,  skeleton  leaves  and  mosses. 
We  mention  the  titles  of  diflferent  chapters :  , 

The  flower  language — principles;  Flowers  by  the  poets; 
Floral  conversation ;  The  old  gardener's  story ;  Expressions- 
in  bouquets ;  Secret  correspondence ;  Floral  decorations ;  Thanks- 
giving day;  Christmas;  Easter;  Decoration  day;  Birthday 
celebrations;  Weddings;  Funeral  ceremonies;  The  church; 
Cemetery  decorations ;  Preparing  skeleton  leaves  ;  Drying  flowers 
with  their  natural  colors;  Autumn  leaves;  Drying  sea  mosses; 
Plants  and  flowers  and  their  sentiments. 


A  BARTERED  BIRTHRIGHT. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

By  James  Franklin  Fitts. 

This  story,  entitled  "A  Bartered  Birthright,"  was  originally  published  as  a 
serial  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  met  with  such  a  hearty  reception  from  its 
thousands  of  readers  that  we  have  reprinted  it  in  handy  book  form.  It  is  such 
a  story  as  pleases  all  lovers  of  good  fiction.  It  is  a  most  interesting  weaving 
together  of  love,  intrigue  and  honor,  in  which  the  good  and  true  finally  triumph. 
A  wholesome  story,  well  written  and  holding  the  interest  of  every  reader  from 
the  first  to  the  laet  page.  It  is  illustrated  throughout  and  printed  in  fine, 
clear  type. 


THE  ECLIPSE  MUSICAL  FOLIO. 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL 
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Slise  of  Pages,  9  by  11  Inches. 

This  folio  consists  of  a  choice  selection  of  forty-five  pieces  of  sheet  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  by  popular  composers.  The  selections  have  been  made 
with  a  view  of  meeting  a  great  variety  of  musical  tastes.  Here  will  be  found 
sacred  and  secular,  comic  And  sentimental,  pathetic  and  humorous  music  of  a 
high  character,  and  adapted  for  the  soiree,  dances,  church  festivals,  etc.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  several  pieces : 


Adieu. 
Cuckoo. 
Heather. 
Berceuse. 
Swinging. 
Novelette. 
Barcarolle. 
Traumerei. 
Impatience. 
Mnemosyne. 
Called  Away. 
Village  Bells. 
Almlra  Polka. 
Remember  Me. 


Remembrance. 
My  Lady  Birch. 
Denmark  Polka. 
Isle  of  St.  Elmo. 
Kathleen  Aroon. 
Christmas  March. 
My  Baby's  Grave. 
Hail  to  the  Chief. 
My  Little  Knight. 
Melophone  Waltz. 
Momens  Musicale. 
Evening  Thoughts. 
The  Magic  Gavotte. 
The  Happy  Farmer. 


XA-RA-RA  BOOM-TA-RA. 

Vergiss  Mein  Nicht. 
The  Little  Dustman. 
Little  Hunting  Song. 
Lessons  of  the  Gorses. 
Songs  "Without  "Words. 
Romauce  Sans  Paroles. 
For  the  Old  Love's  Sake. 
The  Rotation  Schottische. 
Strike  Your  Harps  of  Gold. 
Prayer  from  Der  Freischutz. 
Merry  Birds  That  Sing  and  Fly. 
He  Never  Has  Deceived  Me  Yet. 
Oh,  Childhood's  Happy  Dwelling. 
The  First  Nowell,  A  Christmas  Carol.- 


A  STORY. 

BREAD  AND- CHEESE  AND  KISSES. 

By  B.  Ij.  Farjeon, 

This  story  is  very  popular,  interesting  and  instructive.  After  the  style  of 
Dickens,  abounding  in  novel  and  intensely  interesting  features.  The  narrative 
is  remarkable  for  its  admiraljle  and  faithful  picture  of  rural  life,  the  efforts  of  a 
vei-y  deserving  young  man  to  obtain  honorable  employment  and  a  fair  return 
for  his  labors.  It  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  strife  now  existing  and 
on  the  increase  in  some  quarters  between-  capital  and  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  weaving  into  the  story  a  pleasing  history  of  a  very  happy  and  contented 
couple  starting  on  their  journey  through  life  together,  with  the  theory  that 
happiness  with  love  was  for  the  lowly  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  for  the 
majority  of  the  proud  and  wealthy.  A  story  for  the  family  circle,  that  teaches 
in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  way  some  true  principles  of  living. 

REMEMBER,  not  one,  but  ALL  FOUR  of  the  above  books  "will  be  given  Free  to 
any  person  sending  50  cents  for  this  journal  one  year. 
Order  by  Free  Gift  No.  902  and  address 

FflRfl  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  op  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Send  me  ray  opera-glasses,  John— 
But  pack  them  strong  and  tight; 

I  want  to  see  the  bathing-suits, 
Because  they're  out  o'  sight. 

— Atlanta  ConstUution. 


IN  A  RESTAURANT. 

She  sits  her  down  and  with  much  care 
Proceeds  to  scan  the  bill  of  fare. 
She  reads  it  up,  she  reads  it  down, 
All  heedless  of  the  waiter's  frown. 
She  gently  sighs  and  turns  it  o'er 
As  if  she  thought  there  should  be  more, 
And  then  exclaims,  "Please  bring  to  me 
A  biscuit  and  a  cup  of  tea." 

—  Washington  Star. 


HIS  LOCATION. 

It  was  the  old,  sweet  tale  of  love  returned. 
I  fancied  she  loved  me— for  her  I  yearned— 
Yearned  with  a  yearn  I  never  can  forget. 
Have  yearned,  since  then,  a  score  of  times, 
and  yet 

This  was  the  strongest  yearn  I  ever  had. 
To  waste  a  yearn  like  mine  did  seem  too  bad. 
Her  heart,  I  begged  and  tried  my  best  to  win 
it, 

But,  laughingly,  she  said  I  wasn't  in  it. 

— Jake  Adeigh. 


A  TERRIBLE  PUNISHMENT. 

MEN  have  a  natural  horror  of 
shopping  at  its  best;  but  send 
one  of  them  to  match  shades, 
and  he  shrinks  from  the  ordeal 
like  Macbeth  from  the  ghost— 
"Take  any  shape  but  that !" 
"I  came  here,  sir,"  said  the 
angry  citizen  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
street-car  company,  "to  get  justice.  Tester- 
day,  as  my  wife  was  getting  into  one  of 
your  cars,  the  conductor  stepped  on  her  dress 
and  tore  off  a  yard  of  it !" 

"Well,  sir,"  calmly  replied  the  superinten- 
dent, "I  don't  know  that  we  are  to  blame  for 
that.  What  do  you  expect  us  to  do?  Get  her 
a  new  dress?" 

"No,  sir,  I  do  not,"  grimly  replied  the  other, 
brandishing  a  piece  of  cloth.  "What  I  propose 
to  have  you  do  is  to  help  me  match  this  cloth !" 


WELL  ENDOWED. 

A  certain  well-known  surgeon  is  ambidex- 
trous. As  a  Malaprop  among  the  students 
once  said  of  him,  "He  can  use  one  hand  just 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  perhaps  a  little 
better." 

One  day  he  was  operating  in  a  case  which 
required  great  delicacy  of  manipulation,  and 
the  students  present  were  overcome  with  ad- 
miration at  the  calmness  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  shifted  the  instrument  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  and  worked  with  the  left 
as  well  as  with  the  right. 

A  new-comer,  who  had  never  seen  him 
operate  and  had  never  heard  of  this  double 
facility,  could  not  control  his  wonderment. 

"Di5  you  see  that?"  he  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  a  fellow-student.   "He's  amphibious!" 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

"Mrs.  Mulcahy,"  said  the  justice,  "why  did 
you  strike  Mrs.  Muldoon?" 

"Sure,  yer  anner,"  said  the  defendant,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  suffered,  "I  says  to  her 
as  pleasant  as  dho  shpakin'  to  an  angel,  says  I, 
'You  has  brass  enough  in  yer  face  sufficient  to 
mek  a  six-quart  pail!'  An'  wid  that  Missis 
Muldoon  ups  an'  says,  says  she,  'It's  yersilf  as 
hasn't  manners  enough  to  fill  the  half  of  it. 
Missis  Mulcahy,'  says  she;  an'  't  was  thin  I 
interrupted  her  wid  a  jintle  tap,  sor."— Puei. 


PUTTING  IT  DELICATELY. 

"I  came  to  see  you  about  this  parrot,"  she 
said,  with  a  mildness  that  showed  her  to  be  a 
patient  woman. 

"Doesn't  he  talk?" 

"A  great  deal." 

"Doesn't  he  talk  plainly  ?" 

"Very.  It  was  his— his  theology,  so  to  speak, 
that  puzzled  me." 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?" 

"Well,  he  seems  to  be  thoroughly  orthodox 
in  his  remarks,  but  his  method  of  emphasis  is 
extremely  erratic." 

GOT  THINGS  MIXED. 

Mr.  Suburb— "Well,  how  are  you  getting 
along  with  my  artesian  well?" 

Contractor  (despondently)— "We  are  down 
five  hundred  feet  and  haven't  struck  rock  yet." 

Mr.  Suburb— "Rock?  Good  lands!  you've 
got  things  mixed.  I  told  you  to  bore  for  water, 
man— water.  I  don't  want  a  stone  quarry."— 
N.  Y.  Weekly. 


A  FINE  DRESS  REFORMER. 

Jones— "My  wife  is  a  dress  reformer." 

Brown— "Great  Scott,  man,  why  don't  you 
read  the  riot  act  to  her?  Does  she  believe  In 
all  these  outlandish  clothes  for  women?" 

Jones— "Oh,  no,  she  isn't  that  kind.  She 
reforms  last  year's  dresses  into  this  year's,  so 
that  an  expert  can't  tell  the  difference." 


"  READY,  AYE  READY  I " 

Young  lady— "Oh,  I  don't  see  your  argument 
at  all.  But  then,  you  know  [with  intention], 
1  am  next  door  to  a  fool !" 

The  poet— "Oh,  no.  You  must  be  beside 
yourself  to  say  so." 


A  LESSON  IN  ZOOLOGY. 

Teacher— "What  are  marsupials?" 

Boy — "Animals  which  have  pouches  in 
their  stomachs." 

Teacher— "And  what  do  they  have  pouches 
for?" 

Boy — "To  crawl  into  and  conceal  themselves 
when  they  are  pursued."— J'/jraro. 


PERHAPS  THEY  BOTH  WERE. 

Bloobumper— "You  went  fishing  with  Miss 
Keedick,  yesterday,  didn't  you?" 
Spates  -"Yes." 

El  'obumper— "Catch  anything?" 

Spatt^^"Well,  we  came  back  engaged;  butl 
don't  kx.ow  whether  I  caught  her  or  she 
caught  me." 


WHAT  EZEKIEL  SAID  AS  TO  SLEEVES. 

The  present  dressmaker's  device  of  balloon 
shoulders  was  denounced  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Ezekiel,  that  prophet  having  uttered 
the  solemn  warning:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God:  'Woe  to  the  women  who  sew  pillows  to 
all  armholes !'  "  The  doubting  can  verify  this 
curse  by  turning  to  Ezekiel  xiii.  18. 


THE  CONSEQUENCES. 

Teacher — "T\Tio  discovered  America?" 
Bobby— "Columfcus." 

Teacher— "And  what  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  this  glorious  discovery?" 

Bobby— "The  Duke  de  Veragua,  the  naval 
parade  and  the  world's  fair." 


IN  THE  MONKEY-CAGE. 

Mr.  Chimpanzee— "That  ostrich  eats  enough 
for  two  birds.  What  do  you  suppose  makes  it 
so  greedy,  Mrs.  C.  ?" 

Mrs.  Chimpanzee— "I  heard  the  keeper  say  it 
swallowed  a  pair  of  strong  eye-glasses  yester- 
day, and  they  magnify  his  appetite. "— Fogiwe. 


A  READY  HELPMEET. 

"We've  got  to  economize,"  said  Mr.  Gargoyle 
to  his  wife. 

"Very  well,  dear,"  replied  the  good  woman 
cheerfully.  "You  shave  yourself,  and  I'll  cut 
your  hair." — Brooklyn  Life. 


PROTECTED. 

ChoUy— "Does  youah  tailaw  evah  send  in 
his  bill?" 

Chappie— "Not  now.  It  is  so  big  he  couldn't 
get  it  in  without  taking  the  side  out  of  the 
house. — Truth. 


ORNAMENTED. 

"Plain  drunk?"  queried  the  magistrate. 

"No,  your  honor,"  replied  the  policeman 
who  had  brought  in  the  case.  "Ornamented 
with  delirium  trimmin's,  your  honor." 

A  ThTeAT. 

"Now,  Willie,  if  you  don't  behave  yourself, 
I'll  hire  one  of  those  gondolas  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  the  paddle  to  spank  you 
with!"— WoWd'*  Fair  Puck. 


ANOTHER  NATIONALITY. 

"Your  new  maid  is  a  burnette,  is  she  not, 
Mrs.  Partington?" 
"Oh,  no.  She's  French." 


LITTLE  BITS. 

We  are  all  prone  to  make  mistakes — and  lay 
the  blame  on  other  people. 

Credit  is  as  valuable  to  the  paragrapher  as  it 
is  to  the  business  msLU.— Texas  Si/tings. 

It  may  be  that  the  pardoned  anarchists  will 
bomb  the  world's  fair.— Philadelphia  Times. 

It  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  granting  a 
pension  for  baldness  originated  in  the  Indian 
wars. — Baltimore  Sun. 

These  are  the  times  when  a  good  many  of  us 
have  to  sit  down  and  think  to  find  out  where 
we  stand.— Trcty  Press. 

"You  say  Smith  leads  a  dual  life."  "Yes; 
he's  a  bull  on  the  stock  exchange  and  a  bear 
at  home."— Philadelphia  Record. 

She— "This  fur  rug  is  very  beautiful;  to  what 
beast  does  it  belong?" 

He  (candidly)— "To  rae."—Jury. 

"What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she?"  "Oh,  she  is  a 
miss  with  a  mission."  "Ah!"  "And  her 
mission  is  seeking  a  man  with  a  mansion."— 
Ufe. 

"A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,"  was  the 
thought  that  comforted  the  Turk  as  he  took 
two  dollars  for  a  forty-cent  fez.—  World's  Fair 
Puck. 

TJpstreet— "Hullo!  I  didn't  know  you  were  a 
bicyclist.   How  long  have  you  been  riding?" 

B.  Glnner— "  'Bout  two  weeks,  off  and  on."— 
Buffalo  Courier. 

"There  are  no  marriages  in  heaven,  you 
know.   I  wonder  how  it  Isin  the  otherplace?" 

"Oh,  they  must  have  them  there.  They  say 
It  is  an  awful  place."— Z,i/<?. 

"You  may  give  me  a  milk-shake,"  said  Miss 
Bleecker  to  the  soda-fountain  man. 

"I  will  take  a  lacteal  vibration  myself," 
added  Miss  Emerson,  of  Boston.— Judj/e. 

She— ".\m  I  the  first  girl  you  ever  proposed 
to,  darling?"  , 

He  (sincerely)— "No;  but  you  are  the  only 
girl  who  ever  accepted  me."— Brooklyn  Li/e. 


She — "I  have  been  awake  for  four  hours 
waiting  for  you  to  come  home  from  the  club." 

He — "I  have  been  waiting  for  four  hours  at 
the  club  for  you  to  go  to  sleep."— Tejas  Si/tings. 

She  (the  nearest  to  him) — "1  hope  you  don't 
think  my  bathing-dress  in  bad  form,  do  you?" 

He  (critically)— "I  shouldn't  put  it  that  way. 
But  I  think  there's  no  bad  form  in  your 
bathing-dress." — Life. 

Jinks — "What  do  you  understand  a  heretic 
to  be?" 

Filkins— "A  man  who  doesn't  think  as  you 
do,  and  who  is  in  the  minority.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  minority,  why,  you're  the 
heretic." 


A  pPUT^makebt^money.  Calalo^eqnleb  s«>IUDghoaBefaold 
AUCn  I  dartielesllree.CUiieSrg.to.  •SW.ffs&h.SUCUuEO. 

I  M  n  ICQ  WANTED  in  every  locaUty  to  write 
ki  r\      I  for  me  at  home.  S4  a  day.  "So  canvas- 

ing.  Enclose  stamp,  aiss  Tenia  Langdon,  Soath  Bend,  Ind. 


Kill  II  AOTSTULL  ODTflT  AKD  TBt3  aiyoTa  CTS. 
^■^"^^  TCTTLB  BE03.  Ufa.  Ca,  TOTOKmT,  COSK. 


$9 


A  DAY.  50  fast  selling  specialties.  Big 
profits  to  agents.  EveryDody  buys.  Bicy- 
cles, etc.  Write  Quick.  Box 29,  Holly,  Mich. 


LADIES 


■\vi8liiugtnmakeS25aweekat  borne, 
writing. address  with  stampljonise 
T.  f  airfield.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


I    S  ^\  IPG  i^ake  $80  weekly  writine  for  me  A 

home.  If  convenient  enclose  stamp. 
Ko  cauTaasiDg.  Miss  Ruth  Ohesteri  So-aOx  B«nd,  Ind> 

■  ■  Uf  ■  BlVVIk  to  prepan  iddieisu  for  (iniiUta  U 

I  n  II  W   Mf  HM  I  pllhome  and  other  easy  office  work. 
fc'Ji^^^B^'Ji^^^g*' to  130  a  week  guaranteed.  Bend 
^^^B^BHH^^H^^^HH^H  ecamp  for  our  new  offer.  Addresi 
0F£BA  IOn.EI  COKPAKY,  (Incorporated)   8UUTH  BINS,  INO. 

I  A  nV  UlANTrn  Toactas  state  Agent  for  the 
LHUI  YVHH  I  bU  Famous  Hazeline.  a  positive 
cure  for  all  female  diseases.  Ten  davs'  treatment  FREE. 
Address  DR.  DOUELSS  SJO.,^outh  Bend,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESSr^T„s^ 

at  TTmnf!,    Instructions  FREE  to  ladv  readers.    Send  stamp, 
(Mo  huznbugj.  JABS*  J.  A.  DU>.NLNti,  JBoxl5.  Anna,  Ohio* 

A.G-El<rT8  "sSo^^^r""'"'^^ 

•  STEEL  FIBE  PROOF  SECURITY  BOXES  •  - 

For  Valuable  Paper?.  Jewelry,  etc.   Write  for  terma. 
8IDWAV  I1F«.  CO.,  3-2.40  SU.  JEFFEBSON  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  C0.1IMISSI0N.  to  handle  the  Ne%T  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing S50  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Mfg  Co.,  X  98,  LaCrosse,  'Wis. 


NOVELTIES 


PROOF  POSITIVE. 

Jack  Potter— "What  makes  you  think  he  Is 
married?" 

Bob  Taylor — "He  refused  to  go  near  the 
woman's  building." — World's  Fair  Puck. 


  AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &  many  others.  Cataloe  sent  free 
V.  Cass^reCD  Mf^.  Co.,  134  YaD  Baren  St.,  Chieaso-  tllinois 

qo 

A 

MONTH  to  competent  men,  introducing  oor  goods 
and  distrihuting  our  printed  matter.  SALARY  and 
EXPENSES  DeponltedlnyourBank  every  15  days. 
MEDO-ELECTRO  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


STEADY  WORK  $80 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
minute:  Ifyoa 
wiU  hang  up"  in  the 
P.  O-,  or  some  publio 
place,  the  two  eho^ 


bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  yuu  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  eamplea  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one^minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  S50 


or  Sloo  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  In  advance, 
GIANT  OXIE  CO..   21    Willow  St..  Augusta,  Me. 

IF  YOU  WANT  WORK  S^S3' 

dress  immediately.  AVe  teacli  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  85.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  Ti\ithout  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary:  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing-  'Write  to-d^'.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.  C.  4&  CO.^BoxlOlS,  Ansnasta,  3Ie. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

♦♦♦ttttttttttttttttttttttt* 
J: A  GRAND  DISCOVERY!!^ 

^TXfANTED. — A  live  man  or  woman  in  every  count>T4 
^  '  '  where  we  have  not  already  secured  arepresenta-^ 
Jtiveto  sell  our  "Iferada  Silver"  Solid  Uletal^ 
^Knives,  Forks  and  Spoonstoconsumers :  a  solid  metalj^ 
Jas  white  as  silver :  no  plate  to  wear  off :  goods  g^taran-T 
Jteedtowear  a  lifetime:  cost  about  one-tenth  that  of^ 
♦■silver :  the  chance  of  a  lifetime :  agents  average  from^ 
^$50  to  Sioo  per  week  aud  meet  with  ready  sales  every-H 
^wnere,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metai^ 
^Goods.  O  ver  One  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  goods  in^ 
^daily  use.  Case  of  samples  Tree.  ^ 
EsTANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO.. Boston.  Mass.^ 

Mention  this  paper. 

mil  • 

l»  A  fine  Uk  gold  plated  watch 

CH.^C  to  every  reader  of  this  paper, 
' -mt*  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us 
(-i^pwlth  your  full  name  and  ad- 
.3l^''dress,  and  we  will  send  yoti 
one  of  these  elegant  richly 
jeweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  125.00  gold 
watch,  pay  our  eample  price, 
13.50  and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if  you  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  VVrite 
at  once  as  we  shall  send  out 
samples  for  sixty  days  only, 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'G 

&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  4Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

CONSUMPTION 

SURELY  CURED. 

*ro  THE  Editok — Please  inform  your  readers 
that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption  if  they  ^vill  send  me  theii 
express  and  post  office  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocnm,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  Yorfc 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
Inc  adrortisements,  aa  adrertisers  often 
hare  diflbrent  articles  adrertised  in  sereral 
papers. 


CARDS  FOR  1893 


■HAVEBBIfiH)  PDB,  COw  CiJU2,0aia 


WONDERFUL! 


Send  10  centj  to  FRAIiK  HARBISON, 
BMtoQ,  Ma£j.,  knd  8««  what  jou  will  g«t. 


OUR  DIP  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
uwii  wii  (,gg(  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  BachmanTille,  Pa. 

COC  A  WFFif '"^^'^^^^'f^^I'  Ladies  for  writing 
J»  /  ri  LLIV  at  home.  Send  addressed  stamped  en- 
▼  *■  »*  velope  toMissEthel A . Spragne, SouthBend, Ind. 

RUBBER  STAMPS  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Hahpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Clevelaud,  O. 

to  b«  pud  for  djjtribQtiiiB  eireoUn  In  jtm  mutr  by  vta  M( 
UTenifl.ni.  BDSTLEltS  wcIom  itkmp  tea  .bo*,  vork. 
AJ>V£BT15EBS  fiDBEAD.  68  BBOAAWAT,  NEW  YOBK. 


$300 


A,Ci  Send  us  46  cents  and  your  cabinet  Photo,  and 
from  it  we  will  make  yon  12  Unique  Photographs. 
This  offer  60  days  only.  J.  Knight  Cotterel,  Ocala,  Fla. 

UPl  CTnU'CPlDiy  has  soldfor$2.00.  Isendit 
HuLl  IUM  OuRDiriandlirsMagazine.emonthe 
toronly16c.,po8tp'd.E.F.IIASOI(.132ChurchSt.,N.Y. 


u 


Sewing  Hschlnes 
  7S  to  $19.88. 

Onlr  lu  per  cent. aboT*  cost.  Shipped  on  appro-val.  SOpagecata. 
iDgue  fiM.  CBlCAtiU  SKWIHGaACUCiE  CO„  CUcaso,  Uilsoll. 


FACTORY  PRICES 


$1.22  BUYS  A  $30.00  WATCH.i 


I No  monej-  In  idTuee 
EzUQine  free.  O11I7  ft 
limited  Bomber  sold  tX 

thU  &d.  out  and  send  to  na.   S£A£S,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Hiiueftpolu,  Mtatt. 

^FNn  0^  PT^  ^-   SPKAGUE,  Tie  SidiDg. 

wtnu  6U  w  I  O*  Wyo.,  and  receive  by  return  mail 
a  eample  bottle  of  MOUNTAIN  SPRAT  TOILET 
for  the  hands,  face  and  scalp.   Its  lovely.   Try  it. 

6 PETRIFIED  CURIOSITIES  faTd^%\i 
dollar, 'postpaid,  to  any  part  of  United  States. 
P.  r..  CORBIN.  OMIO3   NO.  DAKOTA. 

WHICH  ARE  YOU  TRYING  TO  GAIN? 

Of  the  "Degrees  of  Reward  in  Heaven."   Better  than 
to  be  "saved  so  ae  by  fire."   For  proofs  and  encourage- 
ment, cloth  bound  gilt  edge,  140  pages,  50  cents. 
A.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  Box  B,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HAVE  YOU 

had  one  of  these  rings,  warranted  eoUd 
^Id?  Over  8000  girls  have  bad  one  and 
we  are  ready  to  give  away  10,000  more, 

FQ  P  r  for  a  few  hoars  work  among 
■f  b  C    your  friends.   Write  atoace. 
I.  M.  ABSOOIATIOX,  S6»  IHarborn  8t.0hlcaso,Xl]* 


4,4.  ifiH^  4.41 11.4.4. 4. 4, 4. 4, 41 4, 4, 4,^4, 4, 4, 4,^^^ 

I  A  PRESENT.  I 

*  QEJfD  us  your  address  and  -we  will  make  you  aT 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-"* 
^  bingr  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends.  * 

or  act  a3  agent  it  you  can.  Toucan  COIN  MONEY  a. 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the* 
lirst  from  each  couniv.      Address  Koom     s  ~ 

*  N.  Y  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  ♦ 


ABgMTS$50to$l00 


— A— 

Ladies  or  Qent5.  Bestseller  knowD.  deed- 
ed atevery  house,  placeof  business  orfarm 
^  the  year  round.  **Hoine**  Electrie  Motor 
runsallkindflofUghtmachlnery.  Cheap- 
estpoweron  earth.  Connected  inatantlyto 
ash  or  sewiog  machine,  com  sheller, 
□mp3,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers'  or  dentists' 
machinery,  4c.  Clean,  Noiseless,  lasis 
a  life-time.   No  experience  needed.  To 
Fahow  in  operation  means  a  baIa.  Oaar- 
anteed.  ProBts  immense.  Cirealars  tree. 
W.  a  HASHISON  &  CO.,  Colnmbufl,  O. 


LADIES 


DESIRING  HOM^ 
EMPLO  f  MENT. 

I  such  as  mailing  circulars,  ad- 
dressing-  envelopes,  etc,,  will 
oiaJ£e8:iUa  week.  WorJc  steady.  So  Canrasslng.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  Woman's  Co-Operatire  Toilet  Co.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beaatifies  the  h&ir. 
Promotes    a    Itcturiant  growth. 
Never  Paile  to  Kestore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Touth.ful  Color. 
Cures  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  lallijjg. 
>j        ^Qcandtl-iOat  Druggirte 


DO  YOU  SUFFER 
FROM  PILES? 

Write  to-day  for  onr  book  ' 
*'How  to  Cure  Piles," 
and  Testimonials— F£E&. 

f  Bacon  Medicine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  U.  S.  A.  1 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WO  M  E  iSI 


Who  are  111  should  read  DR.  BACKUS  COOK'S 
MEDICAL  TRUTHS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Sent  free  on  application.  Twenty  years  of  cures 
as  evidence.  732  Jackson  Boulcyaril,  Chicago,IU, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

TUF  RC5T  Pll  I  On  earth  for  Constipation,  Lirer  or 
int  DLOl  FILL  Kidney  trouble.  Headache,  etc.,  ia 
Hetrick'8  Blood  and  Lirer  FilU.  By  mail  26  cents 
per  hox.    Hetrick  Bros..  Druggists,  Indiana,  Pa. 

rni         reduced,  15  lbs. 

H  mouth :  any  one 
can  make  remedy  at  home. 
3[i»as  M..\inley. Supply, Ark., 
I  lost  431hs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.No  sickness. Particulars  (sealed) 
,2c. HALL  &CO.,B., Box  404,ST.Lot;i8,Mo. 

ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

Should  take  TBILENE  T.\BLETS  (Reg.)  The  only 
safe  cure  for  Stoutness.  An  English  Countess  writes: 
"Your  Tablets  acl  admirably."  bend  75  cents  to  The 
TEILENE  CO..  134  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

'TREATED  FREE 

ro.IU.alj  CURED  with  T.(. 
tabu  BeM»4lct.  Have  cured 
many  thousand  cases  called 
hopeless.  From  first  dose 
symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  ten  days  at  least  two-tnirds 
of  all  symptoms  are  removed.  BOOK  of  teslieionials  of  mi* 
nculous  caret  sent  FREE.  10  DATS  TREATMENT  FREE  by 

Ball.  DK.  H.  H.  GRBBN  tc  SOKS,  Specialists,  ATLAKTA,  SA.  « 


DROPSY! 


Dr.  Chase's 


New  and 
Complete 


t  Book 


AND  HOUJSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

The  '"Crowning  Life  \N  ork"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly  900 pases.  NEWLY  ILLUSTRATED.  The 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
F.  11.  niCKERSON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit, Mich. 
When  wi  itine  mention  this  paper. 

PositiveCure.  By  mall.  Scaled' 
BoL'k  Free.  Address  Dr.W.  S. 
Kic.>.  Box  F.  Smithrille,  N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


If  afflicted  with 
gore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


August  1,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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THIS  branch  of  the  noted  pheasant 
family  ranks  highest  ;in  size  and 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  and  only 
in  their  native  wilds  in  Sumatra 
or  India  can  their  magnificence 
be  seen  to  advantage. 
The  Argus  pheasant  is  not  a  brave  bird ; 
a  very  slight  noise  throws  the  vain  creature 
into  quite  a  panic,  and  in  haste  the  nearest, 
heaviest  growth  of  underscrub  is  sought, 
where  he  may  in  safety  preserve,  unruffled, 
the  beautiful  feathered  coat. 

At  certain  seasons,  "when  household 
thoughts  prevail,"  Sir  Argus  makes  a  cir- 
cus in  the  forest  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
diameter ;  making  sure  that  every  obstruc- 
tion of  leaf,  twig  and  branch  that  would 
hamper  his  gymnastic  feats  of  love  are 
cleared  away,  he  vigorously  bestirs  himself 
for  action. 

It  seems  to  be  well  understood  between 
/Sir  Argus  and  madam,  who,  meanwhile. 
Has  quietly  settled  herself  upon  a  hign- 
-arched  knot  or  lofty  branch,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  customary  gallant  attentions; 
wnen  the  arrangements  are  completed, 
paterfamUias,  with  every  feather  in  order, 
commences  prancing  around  the  cleared 
-circle,  exhibiting  his  pretty  paces,  thus 
greatly  delighting  his  audience  of  one, 
perched  aloft. 

Occasionally  accidents  will  happen,  and 
thb  swift  runner,  forgetting  all  else  but  the 
bqloved  one,  narrowly  watching  his  agile 
movements,  steps  a  little  outside  the 
charmed  circle,  and  suddenly  finds  himself 
erfsnared. 

Then  comes  madam's  great  advantage; 
she  is  strong  of  wing,  and  does  not  delay 
'seeking  a  familiar  roost,  where  she  watches 
the  sad  imprisonment  of  her  liege  lord. 

She  can  easily  secrete  herself ;  she  sports 
no  gay  attire ;  and  rarely  do  sportsmen  or 
hunter  find  her  abiding-places. 

Prom  her  lofty  eyrie,  as  unconcerned  as 
niight  a  stranger  be,  she  watches  with 
utmost  calmness  the  dreadful  dilemma, 
comforting  herself,  no  doubt,  that  there  are 
other  cavaliers  on  -sving,  as  richly  clothed, 
a§' chivalrous,  and  as  adventurous  as  her 
lost  mate. 


[:  ^  RULES  FOR  GIRLS  IN  SLEEPING-CARS. 

*^he  wise  girl  knows  that  nothing  is  so 
desirable  for  wear  in  the  sleeping-car  as  a 
wrapper  of  dark-colored  flannel.  It  may 
be  stated  as  a  positive  fact  that  women  who 
try  to  make  themselves  look  coquettish 
in  a  sleeping-car,  and  wear  elaborate 
negliges  or  lace-trimmed  wrappers,  show 
extremly  bad  taste.  Experience  has  taught 
that  a  wrapper  of  soft  flannel  in  stripes  of 
black  and  blue,  made  in  the  simplest 
:&Shion,  is  most  useful. 

When  she  is  ready  to  go  to  bed,  and  the 
porter  arranges  her  berth  for  her,  she  goes 
to]  the  toilet-room,  taking  with  her  her 
shawl-strapped  packages.  She  removes 
her  shoes  and  stockings,  puts  on  the  knitted 
slippers  that  she  has  taken  out  of  her  bag, 
removes  any  garments  which  she  pleases, 
ajid  assuming  her  wrapper,  which  has 
been  folded  in  the  shawl-strap,  repairs  to 
her  berth. 

After  fastening  the  buttons  of  the  cur- 
tains, she  disposes  of  her  clothing  as  best 
she  can,  folding  each  article  smoothly  and 
carefully,  placing  her  money,  watch  and 
tickets  in  her  wrapper  pocket.  And  then 
die  should  try  to  rest— the  porter  wiU  call 


her  in  good  season,  and  her  ticket  will  not 
be  asked  for  during  the  night.  In  her 
shawl-strap,  which  shows  as  its  outer 
wrapping  a  shawl  or  traveling-rug,  she  may 
have  her  own  pillow  if  she  desires  it,  but 
this  is  not  a  necessity,  as  the  cars  are  sup- 
plied with  linen  that  is  usually  fresh  and 
clean. 

In  the  morning  the  wise  girl  wiU  put  on 
her  stockings  and  shoes  in  bed,  leaving  the 
lacing  or  buttoning  of  them  until  later. 
Then  she  will  assume  her  other  garments 
and  repair  to  the  toilet-room,  where  she 
should  as  expeditiously  as  possible  make 
herself  neat,  trim  and  fresh,  that  her  friends 
who  are  to  meet  her  may  not  find  her  dusty 
or  travel-stained. 

This  she  should  do  quickly,  that  she  may 
not  be  classed  among  those  who  are  the 
dread  of  all  considerate  women  on  parlor- 
cars — the  women  who  take  and  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  toilet-room  as  if  it  were  a  fort. — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

THE  LOST  BEAN  STEW. 

Every  Yankee  is  supposed  to  be  fond  of 
baked  beans.  During  our  civil  war,  the 
New  England  regiments,  when  in  camp, 
were  loyal  to  the  ancient  custom  which 
provided  baked  beans  for  the  Saturday 
night  supper  and  the  Sunday  morning 
breakfast.  On  the  march  the  boys  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  stewed  beans,  for  the 
bivouac  did  not  admit  of  building  an  oven 
or  the  digging  of  a  pit  wherein  to  bake 
them. 

At  the  battle  of  Fisher's  Hill  an  amusing 
Illustration  of  a  Yankee's  devotion  to  his 
beans  occurred.  The  color-sergeant  of  the 
Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  was  noted  for 
his  bravery  and  his  fondness  for  stewed 
beans  flavored  with  vinegar. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  preparations 
were  going  on  for  the  advance  which  won 
the  field,  the  color-sergeant  was  stewing 
his  beans.  He  had  just  taken  the  kettle 
off  the  fire,  and,  spoon  In  hand,  was  about 
dining,  when  he  heard  the  orders : 

"Fall  in!   Fall  In!   Forward,  march!" 

He  would  not  desert  the  flag,  he  could 
not  abandon  his  savory  meal.  Tying  the 
steaming,  sooty  pail  to  his  belt,  he  took  his 
place  in  the  center  of  the  line,  bore  aloft 
the  colors  and  advanced  with  his  regiment 
to  the  charge. 

He  kept  one  eye  on  the  enemy  and  the 
other  on  the  dangling  pail  at  his  side.  The 
battle  was  won,  but  the  boys  declared  that 
the  way  of  the  Fourteenth  was  literally 
strewn  vd.th  beans. 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  DRESSES. 

Get  five  cents'  worth  of  soap-bark  from 
the  druggist  (about  a  teacupful).  For  one 
dress  take  half  of  it  and  steep  in  about  one 
quart  of  boiling  water  for  about  half  an 
hour  or  more,  then  strain  through  a  cloth. 

For  a  silk  dress,  while  the  liquid  is  warm 
take  piece  of  white  flannel  and  dip  into  it 
at  Intervals,  and  rub  the  sUk  or  satin  with 
it  until  it  seems  cleansed.  When  done, 
pull  the  material  straight  and  hang  it  to 
dry.  Do  not  iron  either  the  silk  or  satin. 
If  the  dress  is  very  much  soiled,  use  clean 
liquor  to  rinse  it;  but  do  not  use  clear 
water  for  sUk,  or  it  will  not  stifien  up  weU. 

For  a  woolen  dress,  dip  the  part  to  be 
cleansed,  or  the  whole  of  it,  if  needed,  Into 
the  liquor.  This  can  be  rinsed  in  the  same 
after  washing,  or  in  clean,  warm  water.  If 
very  dirty,  put  the  dress  to  soak  In  a  tub 
in  the  liquor  with  more  water  added  before 
cleaning  or  washing.  The  woolen  goods 
should  be  pressed  until  quite  dry. 

Water  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
boiled  will  cleanse  delicate-colored  woolen 
or  worsted  goods.  The  dress  should  be 
wet  all  over.  Use  no  soap.  Rinse  in  clear, 
warm  water.  Press  while  still  damp.  This 
will  not  Injure  the  most  delicate  colors. 


FORETELL  THE  WEATHER. 

A  Spanish  journal  tells  of  an  interesting 
experiment  to  be  tried  with  a  cup  of  clear 
cofitee  and  a  lump  of  sugar.  The  sugar 
should  be  dropped  into  the  coffee  without 
stirring ;  in  a  moment  the  air  contained  in 
the  sugar  wiU  rise  to  the  surface  in  the 
shape  of  bubbles,  and  these  bubbles  are 
excellent  weather  indications. 

If  they  collect  in  the  middle  of  the  cup  a 
fair  day  follows;  if,  adversely,  they  adhere 
to  the  sides,  forming  a  ring  of  bubbles 
with  a  clear  space  in  the  center,  take  your 
umbrella,  for  rain  is  at  hand;  while  if 
they  do  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
but  scatter  irregularly,  variable  weather 
is  Indicated.  Just  what  Is  the  scientific 
explanation  of  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  bubbles  is  not  stated,  but 
that  their  Indications  curiously  agree  with 
those  of  a  barometer  has  been  tested.— 2%e 
WTiole  Family. 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move  and 
live,  pass  ofl'  the  stage  of  life  and  are  heard 
ot  no  more.  Why?  They  did  not  a  par- 
ticle of  good  in  the  world,  and  none  were 
blessed  by  them;  none  could  point  to 
them  as  the  instruments  of  their  redemp- 
tion ;  not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word 
they  spoke  could  be  recalled,  and  so  they 
perished—their  light  went  out  in  darkness, 
and  they  were  not  remembered  more  than 
the  Insects  of  yesterday. 

Will  you  thus  live  and  die?  Live  for 
something.  Do  good,  and  leave  behind 
you  a  monument  of  virtue  that  the  storms 
of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write  your 
name  by  kindness,  love  and  mercy  on  the 
hearts  of  the  thousands  you  come  in  con- 
tact with  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never 
be  forgotten.  No,  your  name,  your  deeds, 
will  be  as  legible  on  the  heart  you  leave 
behind  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  the  eve- 
ning. Good  deeds  will  shine  as  bright  on 
the  earth  as  the  stars  of  heaven, — Dr.. 
Chalmers. 

LAZY  MEN. 

An  exchange  puts  In  a  word  in  defence 
of  lazy  men  by  saying  that  "we  are  Indebted 
to  them  for  most  of  our  labor-saving  In- 
ventions." This  may  be  true,  as  we  have 
not  a  full  history  of  all  such  Inventions 
and  inventors,  but  we  do  not  believe  it.  All 
that  we  know  of  or  have  any  authentic  ac- 
count of,  were  invented  by  active,  energetic 
men,  who  could  not  accomplish  as  much 
work  by  the  slow  process  and  Imperfect 
machinery  they  had,  and  set  themselves  to 
work  to  find  a  method  by  which  more  work 
cotdd  be  done  in  the  same  time.  We 
have  seen  some  so-called  labor-saving  In- 


ventions, patented  by  lazy  men,  but  never 
saw  one  that  was  worth  the  room  it  occu- 
pied in  the  shop,  field  or  house,  any  more 
than  was  its  inventor. 

A  man  is  not  necessarily  lazy  because  he 
stops  to  think  about  his  work  while  he  Is 
doing  it,  or  because  he  may  at  times  desire 
to  change  his  occupation  for  a  few  hours, 
and  exercise  a  difterent  set  of  muscles, 
whUe  the  man  who  works  a  specified  num- 
ber of  hours  each  day,  at  a  certain  regular 
rate  of  speed,  as  steadily  as  the  clock  ticks, 
may  be  too  lazy  to  run  down  hill  unless 
runningis  easier  than  walking.  They  have 
not  energy  enough  to  change  their  habits, 
or  even  to  think  about  any  posssible  im- 
provement in  methods.  They  do  not  really 
live,  but  they  exist,  and  continue  to  do  so 
because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  do  any- 
thing else,  and  are  as  useful  and  reliable  in 
their  day  and  generation  as  the  sun-dial, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  Wherever  they 
are  put  they  are  always  there. 

GIVING  PLEASURE. 

A  little  thought  will  show  how  vastly 
your  own  happiness  depends  on  the  way 
other  people  bear  themselves  toward  you. 
The  looks  and  tones  at  your  breakfast- 
table,  the  conduct  of  your  fellow-workers 
or  employees,  the  faithful  or  unreliable  men 
you  deal  with,  what  people  say  to  you  on 
the  street,  the  way  your  cook  and  house- 
maid do  their  work,  the  letters  you  get,  the 
friends  or  foes  you  meet — these  things 
make  up  very  much  of  the  pleasure  or 
misery  of  the  day.  Turn  the  idea  around, 
and  remember  that  just  so  much  are  you 
adding  to  the  pleasure  or  misery  of  other 
people's  days.  And  this  is  the  half  of  the 
matter  you  can  control.  Whether  any  par- 
ticular day  shall  bring  to  you  more  of 
happiness  or  of  suffering  Is  largely  beyond 
your  power  to  determine.  Whether  each 
day  of  your  life  shall  give  happiness  or 
suffering  rests  with  yourself. 


THE  WONDERFUL 


Christy  Knives, 

Premlnm  Ho.  39. 

fl    FOlili   SET  #  THIS  JOUl^flflli 

Bread,  Cake  and  Parer,  For  One  Year, 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  charges  prepaid. 


The  store  price  for  these  knives  alone  is  |1.00  per  set,  but  by  accepting 
this  offer  you  get  the  famous  knives  and  this  journal  for  one  year,  all  sent, 
charges  prepaid,  for  $1,  without  a  Free  Gift,  Save  money  by  ordering  with  this 
journal. 

Never  has  a  household  aa-ticle  been  Invented  that  has  met  with  such  universal 
praise  as  the  Christy  knives.  They  delight  everyone  who  tries  them. 

They  cut  NEW  BREAD — warm — into  thin  slices,  or  any  bread  without 
crumbling.   Or  frosted  cakes  without  breaking  or  crumbling. 

OTH^R  KNIV^SS  WON'T  DO  THIBSB  THINGS. 

The  Christy  knives  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  with  steel  handles  which  will 
not  wear  out  or  come  off;  are  beautifully  plated,  and  do  not  require  scouring. 
If  you  are  now  a  subscriber,  accept  this  offer  and  your  time  will  be 

extended  one  year. 

The  set  of  three  knives  given  as  a  premium  for  4  yearly  subscribers,  and  each  new 
subscriber  is  entitled  to  the  choice  of  ONE  of  the  Free  Gifts  given  to  every  person 
subscribing. 

Order  by  premium  No.  29  and  address 

FflKlW  flNO  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 


The 
Blades, 

They  do  the 
work,  and 
when  you 
see  a  blade 
etched  like  this 
you  may  know  tEai'it 
WILL  TAKE  AN  EViiE 
— and — 
KEEP  IT. 


A  KEEN  CUTTER 


BIG  BARGAIN 


PflPEK  and  THIS  KNIfE 

BOTH  FOR 

70  CENTS 

The  paper  will  be 
mailed  for  one 
year,  and  the 
knife  mailed  at 
once,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  any  one 
sending  only  70 
cents. 


This  cut  is  full  size. 


Their  knives  have  made  J.  Russell  &  Co.  famous.  They  are  HADE  RIOBTT,  good,  honest 
knives.  They  FEEI,  KIGHT  In  the  hand  because  they  are  the  RIGHT  BBAPE.  They 
SHARPEN  RIGHT  because  they  have  the  RIGHT  STUFF  in  them,  and  they  CUT  RIGHT 
because  they  can  be  sharpened.  There  is  a  place  In  your  pocket  for  the  BIGHT  KNIFE ; 
net  one  of  these. 

Present  subscribers  accepting  this  offer  will  have  their  time  extended 

one  year. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  677  and  address  all  letters  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THREE  GATES. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 
A  tale  some  one  to  you  has  told 

About  another,  make  It  pass, 
Before  you  speak,  three  gates  of  gold. 

i'aese  narrow  gates— First:  "Is  it  true?" 

Then:  "Is it  needful?"   In  your  mind 
Give  truthful  answer.  And  the  next 

Is  last  and  narrowest;  "Is  it  kind?" 

And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last 
It  passes  through  these  gatesways  three. 

Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 

—The  Sbicsekeeper. 

A  LITTLE  BOY'S  LOVE. 

With  shouts  of  laughter 

That  followed  after. 
This  forfeit  made  Its  stern  behest: 

"Kneel  to  the  prettiest, 

Bow  to  the  wittiest, 
And  kiss  the  one  you  love  the  best " 

"Come,  choose  her  boldly," 

They  cry,  but  coldly 
He  turns  from  all  the  maidens  there, 

To  bow— and  lingers 

To  kiss  her  fingers. 
While  kneeling  at  his  mother's  chair. 

—Suih  Hall,  in  Wide  Awake. 


ARGUS  GIGANTEUS. 
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^    WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFIT  P 

60  7  c  buys  a  99  White  Beed  Baby  C&rrlag«,  freight 
'^'^ijZi  I  w  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  dkfs' trIaJ.  Latest 
'rtizn          sEjIe.     Perfect,  reliable  Uid  finely  Solihed. 
ocbm^  but  the  bcat  maiemi  used  uid  Tramoted  for  3 
)  VEARti.    We  ha7«  b«eQ  in  the  mADobcturinK  bmioeas 
ye&rs.  and  are  reliable  and  reapcQBtble  :  make  and 
^  =ell  noibio  J  but  wbat  we  can  guarantee  as  re  presented, quote 
^lowest  facton  priat.   Wrii4  to-day  iat  our  lai^e  /r*r  eat- 
  alaguM.  whicb  is  one  of  th'  meet  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


Estab'd]    JACKSON  BROS.  [isss. 

H.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  THE  AND  PIPE  WOEKS. 
134  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


ElOUND 
AND  SOLE 


iVi  11  P  Also  agents  for  Akron 
I  II  H  Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  Fiir 
■  IbaH  Brick  and  Cement. 


Mention  this  paper  when  j'ou  write. 


fFantd 


SYLPH  CYCLES 

Pnenmatics  not  enongh  ;  springs 
uecessaryforcomfort  &6afety 
S.vlph  spring  frame  eaves 
niuscleit  nerves*  is  perfec- 
tion. A 11  users  delighted.  In- 
vestigate.   We  also  make  a 
-Wlb.  rigid  Sylph.  Cata.  free. 
Bou»e-l>i»rjeaC  jeieCo..aO'r».  32  E  Bt.fPeoriaflU. 
Meutiun  this  paper. 

TheffighSpeedramilyKnitter 

"ft'ill  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 
ten  minates.  Will  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yams.  The  most  practica  1  knitter 
on  the  market.    A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particiilais 
and  sample  work,  address, 
J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa 


X*  A  "D  lyr  UPRIGHT  &  HORIZONTAL. 

X  J^XWlTX  From  b  H  P. 

ElMCIINiES, 

with  STEEL  B0ILE8S 

Bpeciallyadaptedandlargejy  ^ 
nsed  for  driving  Orintling  ' 
Mills, Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers.  Saw  Mills, etc., affording 
best  power  for  least  money. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
your  wants  to 

JAMES  LEFFEL  <k  CO.. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  or  110  Libarly  St ,  N.YXit^ 

Mention  this  paper. 


H 


. .  BUGGIES. 

ARNESS->- 

.  .  ROAD  CARTS, 
.  .  FARM  WAGONS, 

Better  quality  and  less  price  than  can  be  found  else- 
where,      saned.  Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue. 

Frank  B.  Bariley  Mfg.  CO.,''^^:'^^?c'i'£ol'' 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  BOARD 


THISBITt 


'  eomblnes 

_  the  BEST 

QCALlTIES  or  uther  patent  biU 
and  ^vill  t-:i^ilT  cuutrol  ihe  most 
vicious  horse  at  all  limes.   It  t>  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

bec.iD^o  It  cm  aUo  be  nsed  as  a  mild  bit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI. 00. 
Nickel     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  p.  DAVrES,  MKT.  RACINE.  WIS. 


ERTEL  S  VICTOR 

Shipped  AHYWHERE-To  OFERat 

On  TR I6L  AGAINST  ALL  OTHrR 


5s  HAY  PRESS 


GEO.ER  TE  L&  CcO,  QlUINCY,,  I  L.U 


Don't  full  to  mention  this  paper. 


I  LIGHTEST,  (weight  only  2M  lbs.  to  the  rod.) 

CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

BARBLESS  FARM  FENCING 

— hardware  and  implement  dealers  keep  it.  Write 
for  circulars  of  above  and  our  STEEL  WEB  PICKET  ' ENCE. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,   -  DE  KALB,  ILI,. 
Mention  thii  paper  when  you  write. 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

lIA>TXFACnjBJlD  BT 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Succeisors  to  the  Empire  Well  Anger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 

AUDEESS 

Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


The  Best  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill  on  earth 
a  specialty.  | 
Mention  this  paper. 

BiCKFOEIl&HcrFMANCO 

Macedos,  N.  T. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


CIDER 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  the 
HYDRAII.IC 

CO..  of  9tt.  Uilead,  O., 

for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  general 

CMEIA£EES' Supplies. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

HORSE  POWER  ^jOC 
Engine  and  Boiler  OlDj 

SAW    ]aiI,L    ESTGIXE  AND 
BOII.ER,  8450.00. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 
ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

Pur  Circulars  address 
'ARHSTROIIB  BROS.,  SPBINGFIELD,  0 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Direct  to  YOU  at  Asents'  prices. 
Write  for  our  GUARANTEE.  Address 

BOX  1385,    -    NILES,  OHIO. 

When  writing  please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

plUTY 

"  AND 

PRICE 

it?^^;^;;;;^  is  what  talks. 

Look  «t  these  beautiful  vehi- 
cles and  low  prices.  You  can't 
buy  'em  from  your  local  dealer 
.for  double  the  money.  Write 
ifor  our  1893  star  catalogue,  the 
Jfinest  ever  published.  Over  100 
_  'styles.   Vehicle*  flO  and  up- 
A  Grade.  $H0.  ward.Harne»»$5andupward. 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


brade.  t6T.90. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  gi\ing 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  ffiresidd. 


Who  Killed 

Barbed  Wire? 

I,  said  Coiled  Spring. 
"Woven  ap  in  a  sling,  I  gave  him  a  fling. 

But  I  never  kill- 
Any  other  thing,  nor  even  blood  bring 
Coiled  Springs  are  woven  only  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

COLUMBIA 

,STEELWI1\ID 
MILL 

l^evj  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
C.ntaiDS  covered  Internal  Gear. 
TTnequaled  in  itie  Hee  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills,  ^ye  solicit  tlie  closest  investica- 
tioD.Al3o  Columbia  Steel  Derrlek., 

 Iron  Turbine  Wind  Enelncs, 

BuetejeForoe  ^  Lift  Pumps, 


Tank  anl  Spray  Pumpm  Buokeye 
and  Globe  T^awn  Mower»,lron  Fenc- 
  lag,  Croittlne.  Etc.  Write  for  circnlars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIElPrO. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

WIND  Mi 


THE 

ORIGINAL 

SELF-REGULATING 

WOOD  WHEEL 

Will  run  in  Lighter  Wind 
and  do  More  Work 
than  any  other. 


J 


ALWAYS  HERE  WHEN  WANTED. 

FILLS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  A  BULKY  DICTIONARY. 

VEST  POCKET  jjjj^j^^g^y 
I    25,000  WORDS 

Ati  entirely  original  compila- 
tion from  Webster's  Great 
\\'ort.  Its  size  and  general 
make-up  are  such  as  to  rentier 
this  beautiful  little  book  a 
'•companion  for  the  learned  as 
well  as  fortheunleaii^ed."  For 
ready  reference  in  all  matters 
concerning  Spielling,  Meanings 
of  Words,  Correct  Pronunci- 
ation, Synonyms.  Speeches  for 
aU  occasions,  and  Rules  of  Eti- 
riuette.  VEsr-PocKET  Wee- 
STEK  is  far  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. Compiled  especiiUly 
lor  us  by  a  tJniversitj-  man. 
.Simple;  Practical; -Invaluable. 
G-^zErm^xR  of  tbt,  Wokid; 
somettiingnew  and  especially 
useful.  ClotU  Indexed  25c 
P.a-5sia.  Full  Gilt.  Indexed,  50c. 
Agents  Waited  ever}-  where, 
_  especially  in  Colleges.  Acad- 

emies, .Schools.  No  experience  needed-  Sells  at  sight. 
Address,  LAIRD  &  LEE,  263  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 

(silver;  pays  ror  our  nanasome 
OElV  3  O  FEOFLE'S  JOtEXAL  ODe  ;eu, 
on  trial,  and  jour  Mldre.s  in  our  AGENTS'  DIRSC- 
TORY,"  which  poes  whirling  all  over  the  United 
States  to  linns  who  wish  to  mail  FHE£,  sample 
paper.,  magatines,  books,  pictures,  cards,  etc.,  with 
»enn»,  and  our  patrons  recei.e  bushels  of  mail.  Great- 
est bari^n  in  America.  TrgU;  yon  will  be  Pleased. 
CAMPBELL.  X  lis  Boyleatoo,  Ind. 
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T.  D. 


The  Cheapest 
And  Best 
Qas  Apparatus 
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(urreut  (omraent. 


THE  immediate  cause  of  the  stringency 
in  the  money  market  is  the  with- 
'drawal  of  money  from  circulation. 
In  the  aggregate  a  vast  sum" of  money  is 
now  hoarded. 

Idle  money  gains  nothing.  Just  as  soon 
as  distrust  disappears  this  vast  sum  of 
hoarded  money  will  be  seeking  -nvest- 
inent.  It  will  go  back  in  circulation  faster 
than  it  was  withdrawn.  It  will  be  thrown 
on  the  market  and  interest  rates  will  fall. 
Confidence  is  being  restored  and  better 
times  are  coming.  Loans  can  be  made 
now  on  gilt-edge  securities  at  higher  rates 
of  interest  than  can  be  obtained  when  the 
rush  for  the  investment  of  money  now 
idle  comes,  as  come  it  surely  will. 

Take  a  hint  from  the  operations  of 
shrewd  foreign  financiers.  Tens  of  millions 
of  their  gold  are  now  on  the  way  from 
Europe  for  investment  in  American  secur- 
ities. It  is  coming  in  on  the  flood-tide  that 
bears  to  greater  fortune.  The  country  is 
great  and  it  is  safe.  Let  every  man  who 
has  money  hoarded  promptly  return  it  to 
circulation  by  making  careful  investments 
and  safe  loans.  It  is  the  wise  and  patriotic 
thing  to  do,  and  will  give  immediate  relief 
to  business  of  all  kinds. 


this  congress  legislate  justly?  Every  true 
patriot  hopes  so. 


From  the  foundation  of  the  nation  down 
to  the  present  time  every  eminent  Amer- 
ican statesman  has  declared  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money.  But 
during  that  time  no  man,  numbered  among 
the  statesmen  or  deserving  the  name  of 
stateman,  has  demanded  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency. All  true  statesmen  have  labored  to 
preserve  unimpaired  the  high  credit  of  the 
government  and  promote  justice  among 
the  people  in  all  financial  transactions. 
They  have  not  labored  in  vain.  No  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  has  higher  credit. 
And  the  people  are  honest  or  they  would 
have  scaled  down  their  debts  with  a  depre- 
ciated currency  years  ago.  Will  this  Con- 
gress legislate  in  favor  of  the  true,  honest 
dollar,  the  dollar  that  neither  rises  nor  falls 
in  its  purchasing  power?  That  is  the  kind 
of  a  dollar  that  justice  demands. 


THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  now 
convened  in  extra  session  for  the 
special  purpose  of  making  laws  on 
money,  commands  the  attention  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  A  great  and  decisive  "battle 
of  the  standards"  is  to  be  fought.  Will  it 
be  a  victory  for  the  single  gold  standard  or 
for  the  single  silver  standard?  Or  will  it 
be  a  drawn  battle,  with  a  declaration  of 
eternal  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  money  at  their  true 
ratio  of  values? 

The  conditional  repeal  of  the  act  of  1890 
will  place  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States  exclusively  on  a  gold  basis. 

The  repeal  of  this  act  and  the  passage  of  a 
law  providing  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  established  legal 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  will  drive  gold  from  the 
country  and  practically  place  its  monetary 
system  on  silver  alone.  The  first  means 
an  appreciating  currency  to  the  undue  ad- 
vantage of  creditors;  the  other  means  a 
depreciated  currency  to  the  unfair  advan- 
tage of  debtors.  Equity  is  in  neither.  Im- 
partial justice  is  in  true  bimetallism,  that 
is,  such  use  of  silver  as  money  as  will  pre- 
vent gold  from  rising  in  value. 

Under  this  true  bimetallism  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  will  not  be  changed. 
The  creditor  will  receive  back  exactly  what 
is  due  him ;  the  debtor  will  pay  back  ex- 
actly what  he  owes.  An  honest  creditor 
asks  no  more;  an  honest  debtor  asks  no 
less.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  honest  at 
heart  and  demand  absolute  equity.  Will 


To  find  an  absolute  and  unchanging 
standard  of  value  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  economics.  Money  is  not  an 
absolute  standard  of  measurement.  If  it  is 
based  on  gold  alone,  it  varies  with  the  value 
of  that  metal,  which  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  it  is  based  on  sil- 
ver alone,  it  will  do  the  same.  Both  gold 
and  silver  have  fluctuated  in  value,  and  at 
different  rates  at  different  times.  To  dis- 
card either  as  a  money  metal  is  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  other.  To  use  both  in 
such  a  way  that  the  fluctuations  of  one 
compensate  for  the  fluctuations  of  the  other 
is  the  nearest  possible  approach  that  can  be 
made  to  a  constant  and  stable  basis  for 
money.   This  is  the  true  bimetallism. 


THE  American    National  Bimetallic 
League  in  convention  assembled  at 
Chicago,  August  1st  and  2d,  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

First— That  there  must  be  no  compromise  of 
this  question.  All  legislation  demonetizing 
silver  and  restricting  the  coinage  thereof  must 
be  immediately  and  completely  repealed  by 
an  act  restoring  the  coinage  of  the  country  to 
the  conditions  established  by  the  founders  of 
the  nation,  and  which  continued  for  over 
eighty  years  without  complaint  from  any 
part  of  our  people.  Every  hour's  delay  in 
undoing  the  corrupt  work  of  Ernest  Seyd  and 
our  foreign  enemies  is  an  insult  to  the  dignity 
of  the  American  people,  a  crushing  burden  on 
their  prosperity,  and  an  attempt  to  again  place 
us  under  the  yoke  from  which  George  "Wash- 
ington and  his  compatriots  rescued  us.  We 
protest  against  the  financial  policy  of  the 
United  States  being  made  dependent  upon  the 
opinion  or  policies  of  any  foreign  government, 
and  assert  the  power  of  this  nation  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet  and  legislate  for  itself  upon  all 
subjects. 

Second— We  declare  that  the  only  remedy 
for  our  metallic  financial  troubles  is  to  open 
the  mints  of  the  nation  to  gold  and  silver  on 
equal  terms,  at  the  old  ratio  of  sixteen  of  silver 
to  one  of  gold.  Whenever  silver  bullion  can  be 
exchanged  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States 
for  legal  tender  silver  dollars  worth  one  hun- 
dred cents  each,  that  moment  412%  grains  of 
standard  silver  will  be  worth  one  hundred 
cents;  and  as  commerce  equalizes  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  throughout  the  world, 
whenever  412>^  grains  of  standard  silver  are 
worth  one  hundred  cents  in  the  United  States 
they  will  be  worth  that  sum  everywhere  else 
and  cannot  be  bought  for  less.  While  it  will 
be  urged  that  such  a  result  would  enhance  the 
price  of  silver  bullion,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  a  similar  increase  would  be  Imme-, 
diately  made  in  the  price  of  every  form  of 
property  except  gold  and  credits  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  It  would  be  a  shallow  selfishness 
that  would  deny  prosperity  to  the  mining  in- 
dustries at  the  cost  of  bankruptcy  to  the 
whole  people.  The  legislation  to  demonetize 
silver  has  given  an  unjust  Increase  to  the 


value  of  gold  at  the  cost  of  the  prosperity  of 
mankind.  Wheat  and  all  other  agricultural 
products  have  fallen  side  by  side  with  silver. 

Third— That  while  the  "Sherman  act"  of 
July  14,  1890,  was  a  device  of  the  enemy  to  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  free  coinage,  and  is 
greatly  objectionable  because  it  continues  the 
practical  exclusion  of  silver  from  the  mints 
and  reduces  it  from  a  money  metal  to  a  com- 
mercial commodity,  nevertheless,  its  repeal, 
without  the  restoration  of  free  coinage,  would 
stop  the  expansion  of  our  currency  required 
by  our  growth  in  population  and  business, 
widen  still  farther  the  difference  between  the 
two  precious  metals,  thus  making  the  return 
to  bimetallism  more  difficult,  greatly  in- 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  still 
further  break  down  the  price  of  the  products 
of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  mechanic  and 
the  tradesman,  and  plunge  still  further  all 
commerce,  business  and  industry  into  such 
depths  of  wretchedness  as  to  endanger  peace, 
order,  the  preservation  of  free  institutions 
and  the  very  maintenance  of  civilization.  We, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  republic  and  hu- 
manity, protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  said 
act  of  July  14,  1890,  except  by  an  act  restoring 
free  bimetallic  coinage  as  it  existed  prior  to 
1873.  We  suggest  that  the  maintenance  of  bi- 
metallism by  the  United  States  at  a  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one  will  increase  our  commerce 
with  ail  ihe  silver-using  countries  of  the 
worlJ,  coutainlng  twvl  thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  without  decreasing  our 
commerce  with  those  nations  which  buy  our 
raw  material,  and  will  compel  the  adoption  of 
bimetallism  by  the  nations  of  Europe  sooner 
than  by  any  other  means. 

Fourth— We  assert  that  the  unparalleled 
calamities  which  now  afflict  the  American 
people  are  not  due  to  the  so-called  Sherman 
act  of  1890,  and  in  proof  thereof  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  same  evil  conditions 
now  prevail  over  all  the  gold-standard  nations 
of  the  world ;  we  are  convinced  that  bad  as 
is  the  state  of  aflairs  in  this  country  it  would 
ha,ve  been  still  worse  but  for  the  Sherman  act, 
by  which  the  nation  has  obtained,  to  some  ex- 
tent, an  expanding  circulation  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  continent  in  process  of  coloni- 
zation, and  the  business  exigencies  of  the  most 
energetic  and  industrious  race  that  has  ever 
dwelt  on  the  earth,  and  we  insist  upon  the 
execution  of  the  law  without  evasion  so  long 
as  it  is  upon  the  statute  books,  and  upon  the 
purchase  each  mouth  of  the  full  amount  of 
silver  that  it  provides  for,  to  the  end  that  the 
monthly  addition  to  the  circulating  medium 
the  law  secures  shall  be  maintained. 

Fifth— That  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  troubles  of  the  times  the  value  of  the 
national  bonds  and  the  national  legal-tender 
money,  whether  made  of  gold,  silver  or  paper, 
has  not  fallen  a  particle.  The  distrust  is  not 
of  the  government  or  its  money,  but  of  the 
banks,  which  have,  as  we  believe,  precipitated 
the  present  panic  on  the  country  in  an  ill- 
advised  efibrt  to  control  the  action  of  Congress 
on  the  silver  question  and  the  issue  of  bonds. 
We  invite  the  bankers  to  attend  to  their  legit- 
imate business  and  permit  the  rest  of  the 
people  to  have  their  full  share  in  the  control 
of  the  government.  In  this  way  they  will 
much  sooner  restore  that  confidence  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  bankers  and 
money  dealers  are  worthy  and  valuable  men 
in  their  places,  the  republic  can  more  safely 
repose  upon  the  great  mass  of  its  peaceful 
toilers  and  producers,  and  that  this  "business- 
man's age"  is  rapidly  exterminating  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  politics  of  the  nation  should  revert 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  simple  and  pure  con- 
dition out  of  which  the  republic  arose. 

Sixth— We  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
our  fellow- citizens  that  the  refusal  of  the  op- 
ponents of  bimetallism  to  propose  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  law,  or  to  elaborate  any 
plan  for  the  future,  indicate  either  an  igno- 
rance of  our  financial  needs  or  an  unwilling- 
ness to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence ; 
and  we  denounce  the  attempt  to  uncondition- 
ally repeal  the  Sherman  law  as  an  attempt  to 


secure  gold  monometallism  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  last  national  platforms  of  all 
the  political  parties. 

The  name  of  this  league  is  a  misnomer. 
It  is  not  for  bimetallism,  but  for  silver 
monometallism.  The  declarations  are 
those  of  the  radical  silver  standard  men. 
Let  us  briefly  examine  the  leading  feature 
of  each  resolution. 

First — To  return  to  the  conditions  which 
the  founders  of  the  nation  established,  or 
endeavored  to  establish,  is  to  use  both  gold 
and  silver  at  their  actual  ratio  of  values. 
The  people  will  not  object  to  that. 

Second — To  open  the  mints  of  the  nation 
on  terms  now  equal,  is  not  to  open  them 
at  tbe  old  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Silver  has  not 
only  relatively,  but  actually  declined  in 
value  the  world  over.  The  commercial,  or 
relative  ratio  is  now  nearly  30  to  1.  Owing 
to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  the  actual  de- 
cline of  silver  is  less  than  indicated  by  this 
ratio.  While  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  by  the  United  States  at  the 
old  ratio  would  undoubtedly  enhance  the 
value  of  silver  bullion  some,  it  could  not 
possibly,  in  the  face  of  its  actual  decline  in 
value,  make  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  worth 
one  ounce  of  gold.  Tho  gold  baron  tries  to 
mislead  the  peojva  into  the  belief  that  an 
ounce  of  gold  has  never  varied  in  its  pur- 
chasing power;  the  silver  sheik  tries  to 
mislead  them  into  the  belief  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  shekel  of  silver  has 
never  varied  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
to  the  time  of  Benjamin  and  Grover.  Be- 
tween the  extremes  there  is  a  golden  mean 
of  fact.  Both  money  metals  have  varied 
in  value  and  will  continue  to  vary. 

Third — Has  there  really  been  an  expan- 
sion of  the  currency  under  the  operation  of 
the  Sherman  act?  Has  not  more  currency 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation  than  has 
been  added  to  it  since  that  law  went  into 
efifect?  Has  not  the  monthly  issuance  of 
treasury  notes  redeemable  in  gold,  by  en- 
larging the  demand  for  gold,  enhanced  its 
value  and  widened  the  diflerence  between 
the  precious  metals  ?  Have  silver  producers 
been  willing  to  accept  silver  coin  for  the 
bullion  sold  to  the  government?  Have 
not  silver  producers  themselves  discredited 
silver?  When  the  act  of  1873  was  passed, 
the  bullion  value  of  a  silver  dollar  was  103 
cents  in  gold.  Are  silver  advocates  reaUy 
asking,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  the  coin- 
age of  silver  on  such  terms  now? 

Fourth — It  is  true  that  the  "unparalleled 
calamities"  are  not  due  to  the  miscalled 
Sherman  act  of  1890,  but  under  that  act 
there  has  been  no  expanding  circulation, 
as  claimed. 

Fifth — It  cannot  be  true  that  the  prevail- 
ing distrust  is  a  distrust  of  banks.  Money 
has  been  withdrawn  not  only  from  banks, 
but  from  circulation.  It  is  locked  up  in 
safety-deposit  boxes,  or  hidden  in  clocks, 
socks  and  other  places  more  or  less  in- 
secure. If  it  were  a  distrust  of  banks,  this 
money  would  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  banks  only,  not  from  circulation.  It 
was  withdrawn  from  the  banks  in  order  to 
get  it  from  circulation.  It  was  not  distrust 
of  the  loaning  agencies,  but  fear  that  in  the 
uncertain  future  a  cheap  dollar  might  come 
back  in  place  of  the  good  dollar  that  went 
out. 

Sixth— A  prompt  repeal  of  the  compulsory 
purchase  feature  of  the  silver  act  of  1890 
wiU  do  much  to  restore  confidence.  As 
much  time  as  is  necessary  can  then  be 
taken  to  formulate  a  substitute  providing 
for  the  use  of  both  precious  metals  on  such 
terms  that  equity  will  prevail,  and  ovir 
monetary  system  be  placed  on  a  basis  as 
stable  as  it  is  possible  to  make. 
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PLAIN  TALKS  ON  TIMELY  TOPICS. 

n. 

A LITTLE  story  is  going  the  rounds 
oi  the  press,  the  moral  of  which 
may  be  brought  closely  home 
to  some  farmers. 
An  old  lady  is  telling  her 
little  granddaughter  of  her 
early  life,  holding  forth  eloquently  on 
the  poverty  which  was  a  part  of  tlie 
heavy  load  in  the  early  days.  Her  in- 
tent is  evidently  to  show  the  little  one 
how  much  more  the  people  of  this  age 
have  to  make  them  happy  than  did  people 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  good 
old  lady  goes  on  to  tell  how  poor  her  fam- 
ily was.  They  had  a  comfortable  house, 
plenty  of  warm  bedding,  rag  carpets,  etc., 
but  they  had  no  money  and  were  very 
poor.  True,  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  for 
they  raised  their  own  milk,  eggs,  wheat, 
poultry,  mutton  and  beef,  and  had  an 
abundance  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  plenty  of  maple  sugar ;  but  still  they 
were  very  poor,  for  they  rarely  had  any 
money,  and  there  were  two  things  they 
always  longed  for,  but  were  too  poor  to 
obtain.  These  were  salt  mackerel  and 
molasses. 

*     *  * 

This  story  reminds  me  strongly  of  the 
manner  in  which  many  farmers  are  ever 
growling  over  their  extreme  poverty.  With 
an  overflowing  larder,  a  comfortable  home 
and  an  abundance  of  everything  which 
goes  to  make  life  happy,  except  money, 


handled  and  turned  for  fear  that  it  will  not 
cover  the  dozen  and  one  odd  things  re- 
quired for  the  bare  support  of  the  family? 
«     «  * 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  for  a  moment 
from  the  wage-earners'  point  of  view. 
Taking  the  average  stipend  of  the  mechanic 
through  the  year  at  fifteen  dollars  per 
week — and  statistics  show  that,  taking  out 
lost  time,  it  does  not  exceed  this  figure — 
how  much  ready  cash  can  he  have  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  year  after  supporting  his 
famUy  decently?  I  do  not  mean  in  such 
luxury  as  to  quality  and  quantity  as  most 
farmers  may  live  in,  but  when  he  must 
pay  full  market  price  for  small  quantities  of 
the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fruits  and 
vegetables  used  so  freely  on  your  tables. 

Putting  it  a  little  diflferently,  how  much 
cash  balance  do  you  think  you  could  show 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  supposing  you  re- 
ceived fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  your  labor 
and  paid  the  market  price  for  the  food  you 
and  your  family  consume,  placing  the 
other  expenses  of  your  family  and  the 
wage-earner's  at  the  same  figure? 

*     *  * 

I  grant  you  that  farm  work  is  hard  and 
that  prices  obtained  for  products  are  as  a 
rule  too  low,  but  if  your  knowledge  of 
other  avocations  is  at  all  extensive,  you 
■v\'ill  agree  with  me  that  there  are  other  oc- 
cupations in  which  the  workers  fare  far 
worse  than  in  farming. 

Life  in  a  great  city  in  this  age  takes  a 
pace  which  is  kUling.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  facts,  for  I  have  been  both  employer 
and  employee  in  that  greatest  of  whirling 
American  cities.  New  York,  and  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  for  each  of  upwards  of  the 
ten  years  devoted  to  work  in  the  city,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  my  term  of  life  has 
been  shortened  a  corresponding  period.  I 
have  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  in 
both  city  and  country,  and  moderately 
successful  in  both  places,  and  now  with 
country  life  I  am  better,  morally,  physical- 


etables,  half  a  dozen  fowls,  a  few  dozens  of 
eggs  and  a  few  poimds  of  butter,  take  them 
to  a  neighboring  town  and  peddle  them 
out  from  house  to  house.  Many  dollars 
thus  fall  into  my  purse  from  odds  and 
ends,  seemingly  of  little  consequence 
among  the  abundance  on  the  farm. 
»     *  » 

Peddling  is  not  pleasant  work,  but  1 
firmly  believe  that  the  farmer  who  grows 
a  miscellaneous  lot  of  stuff  must  learn  to 
peddle  before  he  can  realize  the  full  meas- 
ure of  success.  In  common  with  most 


floor  and  in  the  galleries,  is  filled  with 
articles  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  culture  of  the  soil.  Here  you  find  every 
imaginable  kind  of  farm  machinery  and 
implements,  some  of  them  in  operation ; 
also,  products  of  the  farms  in  the  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  and  altogether, 
enough  to  keep  your  eyes  and  mind  busy 
for  a  number  of  days. 

Outside  you  see  a  long  row  of  windmills 
and  other  outdoor  exhibits.  The  stock 
pavilion,  close  by,  covers  a  space  of  280  by 
440  feet,  and  the  stock -yards  are  about  half 


Califoenia  State  Building. 


farmers,  I  would  rather  follow  the  plow  all 
day  or  spend  a  hard  day  in  the  harvest- 
field  than  to  peddle  out  one  load  of  farm 
produce,  but  as  with  the  merchant,  there 
are  times  when  one's  stock  must  be  reduced 
and  turned  into  cash,  and  if  peddling  is  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done,  we 
must  learn  to  peddle.       Barton  Hall. 


STATE  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  WORLD'S  COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION. 

The  Illinois  building  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  state  building^s.  In  it  are  in- 


New  Yoek  Stats  BtrmDiNG. 


ly  and  mentally,  with  less  than  one  third 
the  yearly  income,  than  I  was  in  the  city. 
*  «  « 
It  is  true  that  my  city  training  has  been 
of  value  to  me  in  my  country  life,  for 
remembering  the  early  days  on  the  farm,  I 
am  able  to  adapt  my  city  training  to  my 
farm  work,  now  that  I  have  returned  to  it. 
And,  by  the  way,  may  not  this  lack  of 
application  of  business  principles  to  farm- 
ing be  the  rock  over  which  so  many  farmers 
fall?  Possibly  we  ought  not  to  blame 


■nmoIS  STKTE  BUILDING 
mauJ'S  ceuiMBiAN  EXPesmoM 
cmcjtGOJsaa. 


they  plead  poverty,  and  mainly  because 
they  lack  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
articles  on  the  molasses  and  salt-mackerel 
order.  Too  few  of  us  realize  the  full  value 
of  that  which  is  raised  on  the  farm  and 
used  in  the  family.  We  are  prone  to  meas- 
ure our  success  in  farming  by  the  balance 
of  cold  cash  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  concede  that  cash,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  a 
mighty  convenient  thing  to  have,  but  what 
when  every  dollar  of  it  must  be  closely 


people  for  ignorance,  but  in  this  age  of 
progress  and  of  wits  sharpened  by  keen 
competition,  is  ignorance  excusable  ? 

City  life  taught  me  that  if  I  had  any- 
thing to  sell  and  no  customer  appeared  in 
the  usual  routine  of  business,  that  the  only 
way  to  dispose  of  my  commodity  was  to 
find  a  customer,  and  hunt  imtil  he  was 
found.  This  habit  I  have  carried  into  farm 
practice,  and  I  often  load  up  a  wagon  with 
a  few  baskets  of  fruit,  a  smaU  lot  of  veg* 


teresting  exhibits  of  the  products,  indus- 
tries and  arts  of  the  state. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia building  is  the  same  as  the  old 
missions,  built  by  the  Spanish  pioneers  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  lavish  display  of 
California's  famous  products  shows  the 
enterprise  of  her  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
generosity  of  her  soil  and  climate. 

The  front  of  Pennsylvania's  colonial 
structure  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  old 
Independence  Hall.  Old  liberty  bell  is  the 
shrine  of  millions  of  visitors. 

New  York's  beautiful  building  contains 
many  interesting  exhibits,  mostly  of  a 
historical  character.  In  size  it  ranks  third, 
and  in  style  it  is  a  modification  of  the  old 
Van  Rensselaer  residence. 

The  Indiana  building  is  French  Gothic  in 
style.  In  itself  it  is  an  exhibit  of  Indiana 
building  material,  as  nearly  everything 
used  in  its  construction  comes  from  that 
state.  Although  primarily  intended  for  a 
Hoosier  club-house,  it  contains  an  exhibit 
of  state  products. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

The  Exbobit.— Possibly  a  hangman  may 
find  nothing  in  the  exhibits  relating  to  his 
particular  industry.  That,  however,  is  an 
exception.  I  do  not  remember  any  line  of 
business  not  represented  in  some  way. 
Surely,  the  soil-worker  finds  enough  things 
that  are  of  particular  and  professional  in- 
terest to  him. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  grounds, 
almost  wholly  surrounded  by  water,  and 
presenting  an  800-foot  front  to  the  "basin," 
with  its  avenues,  pavilions,  Columbus  and 
electrical  fountains,  stands  the  building  of 
agriculture.  It  is  500  feet  deep,  and  has  an 
annex  of  312  by  550K  feet. 

All  this  vast  space,  both  on  the  gi^ound 


a  mile  in  length.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  stock  show  had  not  yet  been  opened. 
It  will  not  be  open  until  some  time  in 
August — one  more  reason  why  farmers 
will  find  it  advisable  to  defer  their  visit  to 
the  early  fall. 

One  of  the  things  exhibited  in  the  agri- 
cultural building,  and  of  special  interest 
to  the  progressive  farmer,  is  the  exhibit  of 
fertilizers,  fertilizer  machinery,  etc.  Most 
of  the  leading  firms  are  represented. 
What  I  missed,  however,  or  did  not  happen 
to  find,  was  a  complete  exhibit  of  fertilizer 
distributers,  drills,  hand-sowers,  etc.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  various  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  to  make  a  collective 
show  of  this  kind. 

I  was  especially  attracted  by  the  exhibit 
of  the  German  kali  works.  In  a  highly 
artistic  pavilion  inside  the  great  hall,  these 
people  show  samples  of  all  the  different 
productions  of  the  salt  mines  at  Leopold- 
shall  and  Stassfart,  Germany,  the  only  ones 
in  the  world  now  yielding  our  supply  of 
salts  of  potash.  Undoubtedly  many  of  my 
readers  have  recently  noted  their  advei-- 
tisements  in  the  agricultural  papers.  In 
their  claims  as  to  the  value  and  need  of 
potash,  they  may  be  inclined  to  state  their 
case  as  strongly  and  emphatically  as 
possible,  and  we  will  take  their  words 
with  a  trifie  of  allowance.  Still,  I  must 
admit  that  potash— more  potash — is  one  of 
the  great  needs  on  many  farms,  and  often 
more  urgently  demanded  for  best  success 
than  the  other  elements  of  plant-food. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  fruit, 
potatoes  and  tobacco  are  regtilar  and  staple 
crops. 

About  the  only  competitors,  too,  which 
the  owners  of  the  (Jerman  kali  mines  have 
are  the  dealers  in  Canada  wood  ashes.  The 
competition  seems  sufficient,  however,  to 
keep  the  prices  of  potash  fertilizers  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Stassfurt  product,  the  Canadian  ash  dealers 
would  have  things  all  their  own  way,  and 
perhaps  bleed  us  unmercifully;  for  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
pay  double  rates  for  potash  than  to  let  our 
orchards  go  without. 

One  of  the  samples  shown  by  the  Grer- 
man  kali  works  in  their  exhibit  is  a  mix- 
ture of  kainite  and  Thomas  slag.  I  cannot 
g:ive  the  proportions,  but  consider  it  a 
cheap  and  eSective  general  manure  for 
fruits,  clovers,  etc.,  and  for  grain  crops, 
when  a  reasonable  time  can  be  given  for  it 
to  take  effect.  I  think  this  will  prove  of 
especial  value  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
mucky  soils.  Wherever  the  application 
is  to  be  made  in  the  spring,  for  a  crop 
maturing  by  mid-season  of  the  same  year, 
however,  I  would  not  use  nor  recommend 
it.  Fall  is  the  time  to  apply  this  kind  of 
fertilizer.  Yet  I  have  seen  astonishing 
results  from  Thomas  slag  applied  on  buck- 
wheat only  just  when  the  latter  was  sown. 

This  reminds  me,  also,  that  in  a  book 
entitled  "Improving  the  Farm,"  and 
recently  Issued  by  the  Rural  Publishing 
Company,  of  New  York,  I  saw  a  chapter 
on  "Artificial  Ashes."  Artificial  ashes 
indeed!  I  think  the  idea  in  itself  is  an 
absurdity.  Ashes  are  not  a  complete 
manure.  They  are  a  means,  not  an  aim. 
We  use  them  because,  in  a  measure,  they 
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are  a  waste  product,  and  they  furnish  us 
chiefly  one  of  the  mineral  elements  needed 
in  our  manures.  But  ordinarily  we  com- 
bine them  with  other  manures,  in  order  to 
:iii(l  to  them  the  other  element  or  elements 
1  1  1  [Hired  for  our  crops.   We  have  no  reason 

luitever  to  try  to  make  a  substitute  for 
TisiK^s,  when  we  can  just  as  easily  make  a 
iietter,  more  evenly  balanced,  and  therefore 
Miore  complete  manure.  When  we  make 
combinations  of  manures,  our  aim  must  be 
to  produce  an  ideal  fertilizer  for  our  special 
purpose,  not  something  resembling  ashes 
or  any  other  waste  product. 

The  soil-tiller  often  finds  himself  in  the 
situation  where  he  can  make  use  of  mineral 
fertilizers,  and  dispense  with  the  more 
costly  nitrogenous  manures.  This  is  the 
case,  usually,  on  soils  rich  in  decaying  veg- 
etable matter,  reclaimed  swamp  lands,  etc. ; 
also  in  bearing  orchards  and  small  fruit 
patches,  and  in  the  production  of  peas, 
beans,  clovers,  etc.  In  all  these  emergen- 
cies we  want  an  evenly-balanced  mineral 
fertilizer ;  in  other  words,  a  fertilizer  that 
furnishes  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  about  equal  proportions.  We  have  no 
use  for  that  absurdity,  "artificial  ashes," 
but  would  use  ashes  in  combination  with 
some  phosphatic  fertilizer,  or  in  the  absence 
of  natural  ashes,  a  combination  of  potash 
and  phosphate,  such  as  the  kali  works  offer 
in  their  mixture  of  kainite  and  Thomas  slag, 
or  which  every  farmer  can  mix  for  himself 
after  purchasing  the  two  articles  separately 
wherever  he  can  get  them  the  cheapest. 
In  place  of  the  kainite,  too,  he  may  use 
muriate  of  potash,  if  he  so  prefer,  and  in 
place  of  the  slag,  one  or  the  other  of  the 
plain  phosphates  or  superphosphates. 

The  kali  works  have  taken  me  entirely 
off  the  fair  grounds.  While  on  the  subject 
of  fertilizers,  however,  I  feel  that  I  must 
also  pay  my  compliments  to  nitrogen,  and 
will  mention  that  in  the  pomological  ex- 
hibit, near  Midway  plaisance,  some  tests 
are  being  made  with  nitrate  of  soda.  It 
was  only  a  little  bed,  however,  having  a 
few  short  rows  of  grasses,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes  and  corn.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
later  developments  show.  At  my  visit, 
the  grasses  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda 
were  far  ahead  of  those  that  had  received 
no  application.  In  the  grains  and  potatoes, 
however,  I  could  not  as  yet  see  the  sUghtest 
difference  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
nitrate.  T.  Grexnek. 


THE  AFTERNOON  LUNCH. 

The  afternoon  luncli  ought  to  be  an  es- 
tablished institution  on  every  farm  from 
June  to  October,  or  as  long  as  excessive  toil 
is  carried  on  in  the  fields.  The  forenoon 
does  not  seem  quite  so  long  as  the  after- 
noon; at  all  events,  there  is  less  time 
between  meals. 

On  many  farms  the  milking  and  the 
chores  are  done  before  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  the  farmer  and  his  men  go  to  the 
field,  but  not  so  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
the  work  in  the  field  is  continued  till  six 
oclock,  or  even  later,  to  "hoe  out  a  row." 
Then  it  is  time  to  milk  and  do  the  chores. 

It  is  a  pernicious  custom — a  destructive 
one — destructive  of  digestion,  if  not  of  life 
itself.  It  were  better  to  stop  work  in  the  field 
at  five  o'clock,  have  supper,  and  then  do 
the  chores ;  but  the  farmer  does  not  like  to 
divide  the  work,  or  rather,  make  a  break 
in  itH-does  not  want  to  wash  up  unless  the 
day's  work  be  done. 

And  therefore,  it  may  be  eight  o'clock 
before  he  is  ready  for  supper.  This  makes 
a  long  day  for  the  farmer  and  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  indoors.  Their  work  is 
even  later  than  the  farmer's,  for  they  have 
the  table  to  clear  and  the  dishes  to  wash 
after  the  supper  is  over. 

The  afternoon  lunch  is  a  welcome  help 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  hear  the  farmer's 
boy  say  that  it  is  good  any  time,  as  often 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  Perhaps  the 
lunch,  in  some  cases,  is  responsible  for  the 
long  time  between  meals.  If  it  were 
abolished,  the  farmer  might  be  led  to 
change  his  plan  of  work— stop  earlier  and 
eat  before  chore-time.  But  as  the  supper 
comes  in  the  evening,  the  lunch  helps  the 
farmer  to  bridge  the  interval  between  noon 
and  sleeping-time. 

What  is  there  more  cheering  to  laborers 
on  a  farm,  on  a  hot  afternoon,  than  to  see 
the  relief-train  issue  from  the  house  and 
move  toward  the  field,  the  train  led,  per- 
haps, by  mother,  wife  or  sister  under  an 
umbrella,  followed,  maybe,  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  bearing  various  good 
things  to  satisfy  hunger  and  quench  thirst. 
It  is  very  cheering  and  welcome  under  any 
circumstances,  even  if  the  maid-of -all-work 
constitute  the  whole  train  and  come  on  the 
scene  with  her  flow  of  good-natured  brogue 
and  blarney. 


Now,  in  lunching  in  the  middle  of  the 
farmer's  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock, 
there  is  something  more  than  food  for  the 
stomach.  There  is  rest  and  recreation  for 
both  mind  and  body.  Cares  are  thrown  off 
and  for  the  moment  forgotten,  the  tension 
is  removed,  and  the  lunch  and  the  lunch 
hour  become  a  prop  in  greater  and  more 
successful  eftbrt;  that  is,  the  man  who  rests 
and  lunches  may  accomplish  more,  and  do 
it  easier,  than  the  man,  the  "staver"  and 
the  driver,  who  rushes  ahead,  and  who 
probably  believes  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  possibly  an  evidence  of  shiftlessness  to 
rest  half  an  hour  in  the  busy  part  of  the  day. 

The  lunch,  or  what  may  be  equivalent  to 
it,  is  as  good  for  draft  animals  as  for  men. 
For  example,  in  the  spring  a  large  field  of 
greensward  was  to  be  plowed.  In  the  fore- 


WORLD'S  FAIR. 

To  the  many  thousands  of  readers  of 
Paem  and  Fireside  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  of  encouragement,  to  prompt  you 
all  to  attend  the  world's  fair.  This  great 
exposition  is  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion, unless  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
money  is  spent  to  study  it  carefully.  The 
immensity  of  it  is  appalling  at  first 
sight. 

The  first  world's  fair  was  held  in  London 
in  1851,  on  21  acres  of  land ;  the  second  in 
Paris  in  1855,  on  24K  acres ;  the  third  in 
London  in  1862,  on  233^  acres ;  the  fourth 
in  Paris  in  1867,  on  37  acres ;  the  fifth  in 
Vienna  in  1873,  on  40  acres;  the  sixth  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  on  60  acres ;  the  sev- 
enth in  Paris  in  1878,  on  60  acres ;  the  eighth 
in  Paris  in  1889,  cn  76  acres.   And  this. 
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noon  a  farm-hand  took  the  plow,  being  his 
own  driver.  In  the  afternoon  the  milk- 
man, who  was  away  in  the  morning,  took 
his  place.  Now,  at  noon  it  was  noticed 
that  the  horses  were  more  weary,  apparent- 
ly than  at  night.  They  appeared  to  be  used 
up,  and  had  perspired  a  great  deal,  while 
at  night,  although  showing  the  eflfect  of 
work,  were  in  much  better  condition. 

The  cause  was  easily  discovered.  The 
horses — heavy  mares— were  free  workers, 
a  little  too  free,  and  ought  to  be  held  back 
a  little ;  but  the  hired  man  had  not  only  let 
them  go,  but  probably  urged  them  a  little, 
as  he  was  as  free  as  the  horses — ambitious 
to  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time,  at  any 
expense  of  muscle,  giving  them  no  time  to 
breathe  at  the  end  of  the  furrows.  Thus 
they  went  all  the  forenoon,  back  and  forth, 
without  a  slack  of  draft  anywhere,  except 
in  turning. 


ninth,  and  last  of  all,  is  to-day  being  held 
upon  700  acres  of  land  at  Chicago. 

This  greatest  educator  ever  offered  to  the 
sight  of  man,  is  here  for  your  benefit  and 
mine.  Itis  an  opportunity  never  to  return, 
and  we  should  all  embrace  it  for  the  good 
it  will  do  us.  To  compare  the  products  and 
resources  of  mother  earth,  together  with 
the  genius  and  mechanical  industries  of 
the  entire  world,  on  this  seven  hundred 
acre  fair,  and  to  know  that  every  acre  of  it 
is  as  fully  loaded  with  sights  as  any  of  its 
predecessors  have  been,  may  give  one  a 
1  little  conception  of  what  it  means  to  go 
through  it. 

The  idea  of  seeing  all  this  in  two  or 
three  days,  or  being  shot  through  the  fair 
at  any  such  rate  of  speed,  is  preposterous. 
It  cannot  be  done.  It  would  shred  your 
clothes  to  tatters  to  be  whirled  through  all 
of  it  in  so  short  a  time.  So  don't  go  with 
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But  the  other  man  stopped  perhaps  a 
minute  after  each  fun-ow,  and  after  three 
or  four  furrows  stopped  perhaps  five 
minutes,  and  while  the  horses  rested,  he 
lifted  saddles  and  other  parts  of  the  harness 
and  wiped  with  a  handful  of  grass.  This 
stopping,  these  breathing-places  were 
lunches  to  the  horses. 

As  to  the  work  done,  that  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  horses  had  lunches,  was 
much  better  than  that  done  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  driver  was  trying  to  see  how 
much  ground  he  could  cover.  The  morn- 
ing plower  went  over  a  little  more  ground 
than  the  afternoon  man,  but  not  much, 
for,  rushing  ahead  at  such  speed,  the  plow 
was  often  thrown  out,  as  the  work  showed, 
and  he  had  to  back  sometimes  six  feet  to 
get  back  in  the  furrow  where  he  left  it. 
The  lunch  system  pays,  whether  for  man 
or  beast.  George  AppiiExoN. 


that  kind  of  a  railroad  ticket,  or  so  little 
money  in  your  pocket.  I  was  there  from 
June  7th  to  23d,  and  only  got  well  started 
to  look  at  the  exhibits.  I  paid  the  railroad 
company  four  times  as  much  money  as  I 
did  the  Columbian  exposition.  As  soon  as 
my  farm  harvest  ends  I  shall  return  and 
pay  the  exposition  four  or  five  times  as 
much  money  as  I  shall  the  railroads,  be- 
cause they  deserve  it  far  more.  I  wish  the 
press  of  America  would  punch  the  rail- 
roads with  sharp  sticks  upon  all  sides  until 
they  come  down  with  thirty -day  tickets  at 
one-cent-a-mile  rates.  The  millions  could 
then  go  to  the  Chicago  school. 

I  spent  three  days  in  the  dairy  depart- 
ment, because  I  was  specially  interested  in 
that  work.  I  also  gave  three  days'  time  to 
the  agricultural  building,  which  covers 
almost  ten  acres  of  land,  with  an  annex  to 
show  off  six  acres  of  farm  machinery. 


Your  city  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  got  her 
fair  share  of  representation  in  that  six 
acres  of  room,  and  a  sharj)  set  of  agents  to 
tell  the  good  points  of  the  machines. 

The  crop  and  vegetable  exhibit  of  the 
whole  earth  here  inclosed  is  a  wonderful 
sight.  It  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  kind 
Providence  to  know  no  place  has  been  for- 
gotten; even  Greenland,  where  I  thought 
the  inhabitants  subsisted  on  blubber,  and 
Asia,  where  the  pole  picture  of  rats  showed 
their  food  product,  in  my  old  geography 
days.  We  here  see  they  all  grow  an  abun- 
dance of  vegetables  to  make  life  bearable 
and  food  palatable,  providing  the  inhab- 
itants possess  the  skill  necessary  to  cook  it 
suitably. 

I  think  the  farmers  of  our  eastern  and 
middle  states,  where  we  depend  upon  rain- 
fall for  vegetation,will  be  thunderstruck  at 
the  splendid  long  straw  and  heads  of  grain 
grown  by  irrigation  in  all  of  our  new,  far- 
western  states,  the  clean  straw  of  grain 
from  five  feet  tall  to  six  and  a  half,  the 
heads  of  grain  in  many  instances  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length.  After  looking 
very  carefully  in  one  for  the  Yankee 
splice,  they  will  all  call  loudly  for  irriga- 
tion here  at  home.  And  when  statistics 
show  us  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  from 
fifty  to  sixty  bushels  and  that  of  oats  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty -six 
bushels  per  acre,  it  will  make  many  an 
Ohio  farmer  think  he  is  a  long  distance  yet 
from  perfect  farming. 

The  horticultural  crop  in  this  agricultural 
building,  although  in  glass  cans,  shows  one  ■ 
many  good  places  to  go  when  they  have 
leisure  and  money  to  spare.  The  one  farm 
exhibit  made  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Bush,  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  is  worth  the  entire 
trip  to  Chicago  to  see.  It  is  simply  ahead, 
by  far,  of  the  entire  county  exhibits  of 
many  county  fairs  in  Ohio.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  to  me,  before  my  visit,  that 
the  state  of  Washington  was  so  important 
and  so  favored  a  place  to  live.  She  has  an 
Ohio-born  and  educated  senator,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  magnificent  display  and 
sensible  advertisement  of  that  state's  re- 
sources. 

The  gallery  of  the  agricultural  building 
is  well  filled  with  the  good  things  of  this 
earth.  You  must  all  go  up  and  see  the 
Ohio  maple  sugar  and  syrups  made  by  my 
neighbors  here  on  the  western  reserve.  It 
shows  skill  and  enterprise  of  man,  while 
the  apiary  gives  a  magnificent  display  of 
beautiful  honey,  which  is  not  entitled  to 
as  much  credit,  for  honest  bees  always  do 
good  work. 

To  see  what  becomes  of  the  immense 
grain  crops  of  the  Dakotas,  you  need  to 
look  at  the  model  of  the  Washburn  fiour- 
ing  mills  of  Minneapolis — where  ten  thou- 
sand barrels  of  flour  are  made  per  day.  The 
glass  bin  of  grain  holds  one  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  it  requires  just  forty- 
five  such  bins  of  wheat  every  day  in  just 
this  one  mill  alone.  Of  course,  you  will  all 
pass  through  the  old  big  barrel  house  and 
eat  one  of  Aunt  Jemima's  hot  cakes,  free : 
and  I  do  assure  you  all  the  free  things  you 
find  there  you  better  take. 

I  did  not  start  in  to  tell  you  what  they 
have  there  on  exhibition,  for  fear  you 
would  take  my  word  for  it  and  not  go  and 
see  for  yourself.  If  you  will  make  an  in- 
telligent and  careful  survey  of  the  contents 
of  this  one  building  alone  in  three  days, 
you  can  beat  me  aU  to  pieces. 

H.  Taixjott. 


SAGE  CULTURE. 

Broad-leafed  sage  is  the  kind  to  grow. 
Sage  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  April 
in  a  rich  bed,  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted to  a  piece  of  land  from  which  an 
early  truck  crop  has  been  cut.  The  plants, 
set  in  rows  2^  feet  apart  and  12  inches  in 
the  row,  will,  if  land  is  good,  nearly  cover 
the  ground  by  September,  and  as  all  the 
growth  is  young  and  tender  it  can  be  cut 
off  at  the  ground  and  cured  in  the  shade. 


Hood's^'^Cures 

When  all  other  prepara- 
tions fail.  It  is  not  what 
we  say,  but  what  Hood's 
Sarsa^arilla  does,  that  tells 
the  etory  of  its  merit. 

"I  am  glad  to  write  a  few 
words  of  commendation  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and 
Hood's  Pills.  I  have  been  a 
great  sufferer  from 

Sick  Headache. 

After  taking  six  bottles  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and 
two  boxes  of  Hood's  Pills  I  am  cured  of  that  terrible 
disease.  I  know  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  med- 
icine I  ever  took."  Mes.  H.  JI.  Lattin,  Pine  Valley, 
^-  Y-  Be  sure  to  get  Hood>8. 

Hood's  Pills  cure  liyer  ills,  sick  headache, 
jaundice,  indigestion.   Try  a  box.  25c. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

ABOUT  MusHKOoirs.— The  sub- 
ject of  mushroom  growing 
j\ist  now  interests  me  greatly. 
The  question  is,  can't  we  raise 
this  product  during  July, 
August  and  September,  when 
the  demand  is  best  and  prices  highest? 
There  is  no  difficulty  now  of  getting  one 
dollar  for  every  pound  of  sound  mush- 
rooms that  we  can  raise.  It  seems  a  big 
sum  of  money  for  a  small  lot  of  stuff 
that  is  mostly  water,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  mushroom  growing  pays  big 
profits.  The  returns  are  so  satisfactory, 
indeed,  that  the  majority  of  people  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  try  to  keep  their 
methods  and  profits  a  secret  for  fear  that 
the  publication  of  the  truth  would  induce 
many  others  to  raise  mushrooms,  and  un- 
duly increase  competition.  This  alone  is 
an  admission  that  there  are  no  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  mushroom  produc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  there 
are  knacks  and  kinks  about  the  business 
that  have  to  be  learned. 

Thus  far,  without  just  the  right  kind  of 
facilities,  I  have  not  been  able  to  mi;ke  a 
howling  success  of  it.  One  of  the  chief 
troubles  is  that  stale,  worthless  spawn  is 
plentiful,  and  fi-esh,  live  spawn  rather  the 
exception.  Even  responsible  seedsmen 
will  sell  you  the  lifeless  article,  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  that  it  is  lifeless 
and  worthless.  Ivor  is  it  quite  easy  to  tell 
the  difference  between  good  and  old  spawn. 
When  the  spawn  is  fresh,  and  consequently 
good,  it  has  a  distinct  mushroom  smell 
which  is  lacking  in  the  stale  article.  Bat 
I  miss  this  smell  in  samples  not  quite 
fresh  and  yet  not  too  old  to  give  good  re- 
sults. 

A  new  variety  of  mushroom  has  this 
spring  been  introduced  under  the  name 
Agaricus  subrufescens,  and  under  the 
claim  that  it  is  a  "hot-weather"  mushroom, 
and  of  more  robust  growth,  generally,  than 
the  common  Agaricus  campestris.  Spawn 
of  the  former,  however,  is  yet  held  at  a 
high  figure,  although  my  limited  experi- 
ence with  it  leads  me  to  think  that  this 
spawn  can  be  produced  by  every  grower 
easily  and  cheaply.  I  shall,  later  on,  give 
my  way  of  making  it.  Am  still  exper- 
imenting quite  extensively  with  the  new 
mushroom,  but  find  that  it  does  not  over- 
come the  great  difficulty  in  growing  the 
crop  during  hot  weather ;  namely,  maggots. 
Every  specimen  which  I  have  allowed  to 
come  to  full  development  in  my  green- 
house beds  this  spring  and  summer  was 
full  of  little  worms,  and  made  worthless  by 
them.  Possibly  we  may  yet  learn  ways 
in  greenhouse  management  of  overcom- 
ing this  difficulty. 

The  first  aim  in  growing  mushrooms 
under  glass  in  hot  weather  must  be  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  this  I 
am  trying  to  accomplish  by  spraying  the 
whole  interior  of  the  building  frequently 
and  thoroughly.  The  glass  is  thoroughly 
covered  with  whitewash, 

Beds  are  made  on  and  under  the  benches. 
Those  on  the  benches  consist  of  a  layer  of 
horse  manure  (some  fresh,  some  older 
from  the  blacksmith  shop),  or  a  mixture  of 
horse  manure  and  spent  hops,  three  or  four 
inches  deep  and  well  packed  down,  and 
a  two-inch  covering  of  rich,  loamy  soil. 
A  liberal  quantity  of  spawn  was  just 
pressed  down  upon  the  manure.  A  light 
covering  of  straw  upon  the  soil  prevents 
rapid  evaporation.  Xow,  while  the  mush- 
rooms make  their  appearance,  I  shall  occa- 
sionally spray  with  buhach-water  in  place 
of  clear  water.  I  hope  thLs  will  rid  the 
house  of  insects  and  maggots.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  among  the  readers  of 
Faem  a:nd  Ftreside  who  have  exper- 
imented, or  are  experimenting,  with  the 
new  mushroom.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them  concerning  their  successes  or 
failures.  What  we  want  is  to  learn  to  pro- 
duce good  mushrooms  at  a  time  we  can 
sell  them  for  big  prices. 

Where  caves  and  abandoned  tunnels  are 
available  for  the  purpose,  mushroom  grow- 
ing can  be  carried  on  the  whole  season  long. 
About  thirty  miles  from  here — in  Akron, 
Erie  county,  N.  Y. — is  an  abandoned  stone 
quarry  with  caves  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
or  forty  acres.  A  resident  of  the  place  util- 
izes about  a  tenth  part  of  this  area  for  mush- 
room growing.  The  temperature  in  these 
caves  ranges  between  55  and  65  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, never  more  and  never  less.  I 
believe  that  the  ordinary  variety  (A.  cam- 
pestris )  is  exclusively  grown .  The  product 
is  sent  to  the  eastern  cities.  The  spec- 


imens are  large  and  fat,  and  entirely  free 
from  the  troublesome  maggot. 

These  caves  ai'e  somewhat  like  a  min- 
iature fac  simile  of  the  catacombs  of  Paris, 
in  which  mushrooms  are  grown  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  thousands  'of  caves, 
tunnels,  stone  quarries,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States  that  offer  opportunities  for  themtish- 
room  grower  as  good  as  those  near  Akron. 
If  I  had  access  to  a  cave  of  this  kind  I 
would  not  hesitate  a  minute  to  engage  ex- 
tensively in  an  industry  which  promises 
as  good  pay  as  mushroom  growing.  1  will 
thank  any  reader  who  may  know  of  a  suit- 
able cave  in  his  vicinity,  for  information 
about  its  location  and  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

The  Seasons  . — The  present  season  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood  is  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  that  I  have  ever  expe- 
rienced. A  superabundance  of  water  in 
early  spring  and  delayed  planting  in  con- 
sequence, is  followed  by  a  prolonged 
drought  which  keeps  most  crops  at  a  per- 
fect standstill.  The  season  is  good  for 
melons  and  squashes,  fairly  so  for  tomatoes 
and  com,  but  potatoes  and  most  garden 
crops  suffer  terribly.  The  potato-bugs  have 
a  good  time,  but  if  rain  does  not  come 
soon  to  give  the  potato-plants  a  new  start, 
even  they  will  starve,  for  there  seems  ab- 
solutely no  more  growth  of  foliage.  The 
potato  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  be  a  com- 
plete failm-e.  My  carrots,  my  beets  and 
other  roots  are  pretty  small,  celery  makes 
no  growth,  and  onions  remain  undersized. 
As  tree  fruits  are  also  a  general  failure,  the 
outlook  is  not  flattering.  Grapes,  how- 
ever, are  promising  a  full  crop,  and  the 
dry  season  has  thus  far  kept  them  free 
from  fungous  diseases.  There  is  always 
a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud.  What  hurts 
one  thing  helps  another,  and,  after  aU.,  I 
imagine  we  shall  not  have  to  do  entirely 
without  the  luxury  of  fruits.  And  if 
everything  fails  here,  we  are  reasonably 
sure  of  a  full  supply  of  California  fruits. 
Still,  I  would  like  to  see  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  fruit  years,  with  the  luscious 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  pears  and  apples 
we  used  to  have  in  such  abundance  that 
we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  all 
this  wealth.  This  year  we  wiU  have 
some  difficulty  in  filling  our  cans  and  jars 
with  the  usual  variety  of  fruits,  there  being 
few  cherries,  few  plums,  few  pears  and 
next  to  no  apples.  Possibly  evaporated 
vegetables  will  have  to  make  up,  in  a 
measuare,  for  the  deficiency.  Let  tis  make  1 
som'e  experiments  in  the  evaporation  of 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  sweet  com,  etc. 
Peas  and  green  Lima  beans  are  also  good 
material  for  the  evaporator.  Joseph. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

COKDtrCTED  BY  SASTOECi  B.  GEEKtT. 


TO  PREVENT  TREES  FROM  SPLITTING. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  some  vari- 
eties of  apple-trees  to  grow  in  crotches,  or 
forks.  With  some  varieties  this  makes  but 
little  difference,  as  the  forks  are  solid  and 
never  split,  but  with  others,  such  as  the 
Belmont  (Golden  Gate),  the  fork  is  never 
solid,  and  when  loaded  with  fruit  is  apt  to 
spUt,  and  often  fine,  large  trees  are  ruined. 
This  can  be  avoided  in  different  ways,  but 
the  best  way  is  to  take  a  sprout  that  is 
growing  on  one  branch  of  the  tree  and 
graft  the  upper  end  of  it  into  the  opposite 
branch.  If  this  is  done  when  the  tree  is 
small  the  sprout  will  grow  with  the  tree, 
and  make  a  strong  brace,  and  the  larger 
the  tree  grows  the  stronger  will  become 
the  brace. 


still  more  increased  by  the  larger  size  of 
berry  and  bunch,  and  the  finer  shade  of 
coloring.  The  same  plan  has  been  tried  in 
gooseberry  growing,  and  by  early  sowing 
of  the  buckwheat  the  mildew  has  been 
largely  controlled  without  spraying. 

In  these  notes  we  have  often  called  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  soil  shading  in  young 
orchards  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry  and 
plum,  by  sowing  buckwheat  the  middle  of 
June.  If  any  one  doubts  our  statement, 
let  him  make  the  experiment  of  soil 
shading  on  one  half  of  the  orchard. 

In  New  Jersey  the  shading  is  done  by  a 
covering  of  marsh  hay  put  on  in  June. 
Perhaps  it  is  quite  as  effectual  as  the  buck- 
wheat, but  is  far  more  troublesome  and 
expensive.  Clover  as  a  soil  shader  is  quite 
as  valuable,  but  in  practice  it  soon  mns 
into  blue-grass  and  other  grasses,  which 
are  as  bad  crops  for  the  orchard  as  oats  or 
other  cereals,  which  rob  the  trees  of  needed 
moisture.— -P?-o/.  J.  L.  Budd. 

ANCIENT  BRITON  BLACKBERRY. 

Prof.  Bailey  gives  in  America-a  Garden- 
ing a  symposium  of  eastern  and  westem 
experience  ■svith  the  Ancient  Briton.  The 
reports  of  well-kno^vn  growers  indicate,  in 
the  words  of  the  Rural  JN ew-  Yorker: 

"That  the  berries  average  meditim  or 
somewhat  less,  unless  the  canes  are  cut 
back  so  as  to  moderate  its  natural  propen- 
sity to  overbear.  The  quality  is  fine,  the 
berries  free  of  core  and  jet  black.  The 
canes  are  no  less  hardy  than  those  of 
Snyder,  but  the  thoms  are  somewhat  more 
numerous  and  accentuated." 


SHADING  THE  SOIL  AROUND  FRUIT-PLANTS. 

The  well-known  fruit  grower,  — .  F. 
Powell,  of  Ghent,  New  Tork,  exhibits 
Fay's  Prolific  and  Cherry  currants,  at  the 
world's  fair,  of  remarkable  size  and  color. 
He  says  that  he  has  learned  a  lesson  during 
the  past  four  years  on  currant  growing  on 
a  large  scale  for  market.  He  manures 
highly,  and  cultivates  between  the  rows 
until  the  fruit  is  well  started.  He  then 
sows  buckwheat  to  shade  the  soil  between 
the  rows  during  the  heated  period.  This 
is  a  great  benefit  to  the  ripening  fruit,  but 
a  still  greater  benefit  to  the  foliage  in  the 
work  of  preparing  the  wood  for  the  next 
season's  crop  of  fruit  buds  and  fruit. 

On  the  rich  soil  the  buckwheat  makes  a 
strong  growth  and  reaches  well  to  the  top 
of  the  bushes,  and  even  grows  up  in  the 
open  spaces  between  the  currant  branches. 

Without  this  soU  shading,  and  even  t-^vig 
shading,  the  bushes  are  weakened  by  pre- 
mature loss  of  foliage.  Mr.  Powell  claims 
that  his'crops  are  largely  increased  by  this 
method,  and  the  aggregate  selling  value  is 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMCEL  B.  GBEES. 

Diseased  Bose-busbes.— £.  W.,  Parkers- 
burg,  Oregon,  writes:  "My  rose-bushes  have 
some  kind  of  blight  on  their  leaves,  a  spec- 
imen of  which  I  Inclose.  They  are  also 
troubled  with  mildew." 

Reply: — Pick  off  and  burn  the  diseased 
leaves  and  spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  as  recommended  In  an  article 
on  "Spraying  Grapes"  In  Fakm  Axn  Fikeside 
of  March  1st  last.  This  will  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease, but  will  prevent  the  new  growth  from 
becoming  diseased.  It  should  be  applied  once 
In  two  weeks,  and  is  quite  harmless.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  you  have  very  weak 
growing  roses,  have  them  in  a  position  where 
they  do  not  get  much  air  or  sunlight,  or  the 
season  with  you  must  have  been  very  warm 
and  moist  to  have  them  so  very  much  diseased. 
In  a  moist  climate  roses  need  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  without  them  they  cannot  be 
healthy. 

Time  to  Kill  Trees — O.  R.,  Westemport, 
Md.,  writes :  "Is  there  a  special  day  in  the  year 
when  If  you  cut  a  small  limb  or  take  a  piece 
of  bark  off  a  tree  of  any  kind  it  will  die?  Is 
there  a  special  time  for  mowing  down  briers 
or  undergrowth  in  the  woods  so  thev  will  not 
grow  any  more?  Old  men  here  say  there  is, 
but  none  of  them  can  tell  the  day.  Please  let 
me  know  the  month  and  the  day  of  the 
month." 

Reply  :— There  is  no  special  day  in  the  year 
when  If  sprouts  are  mowed  down  or  trees  cut 
that  they  will  not  sprout  again;  but  for  about 
two  weeks  in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the 
first  of  July,  if  they  are  cut  they  will  gener- 
ally die.  The  best  time  for  one  tree  might  not 
be  the  best  for  another.  If  trees  are  cut  even 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  they  seldom  sprout 
much,  and  if  at  all,  only  very  weakly.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  every  tree  stores  up  in 
its  roots,  stems  and  branches,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  summer,  a  lot  of  food  which  it 
feeds  upon  the  next  spring  and  uses  to  make 
the  rapid  spring  growth  so  characteristic  of 
our  trees.  By  the  first  of  July  this  stored-up 
food  is  about  used  up,  and  after  that  not  much 
growth  is  made,  at  least  by  most  of  our  trees, 
but  all  the  force  of  the  tree  is  put  to  work  to 
store  up  food  for  the  nest  year.  If  cut  when 
all  the  old  food  is  used  up  and  no  new  food 
has  been  collected,  there  Is  nothing  with 
which  the  plant  can  form  leaves,  without 
which  the  plant  cannot  grow. 

Saw-fly.— T.  M.  E.,  Atkinson,  Neb.  The 
wasp-like  flies  you  sent  to  be  named  are  the 
males  of  the  large  saw-fly  (Cimbes  Americana) 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  willow,  but 
attacks  also  poplar,  basswood,  elm  and  birch. 
Early  In  June  the  eggs  are  deposited  just  un- 
der the  skin  of  the  leaf.  When  they  hatch  the 
young  larvae,  which  are  bluish  gray  In  color, 
do  not  at  once  leave  the  blister-like  place 
under  the  skin  where  the  eggs  are  laid,  but 
remain  protected  by  it  for  some  time.  Even- 
tually they  leave  by  a  slit  in  the  skin,  and 
attain  full  size  by  the  last  of  July.  They  are 
now  two  inches  long,  and  enter  the  ground  to 
a  very  slight  depth,  barely  covering  them- 
selves, and  spin  a  tough,  coarse  silken  cocoon, 
Inside  of  which  they  change  toward  spring  to 
pupa,  During.the  month  of  May  the  follow- 
ing season  they  are  transformed  into  winged 
insects,  and  start  a  new  generation.  This  in- 
sect may  also  be  distinguished  by  Its  pecu- 
liarity of  ejecting  a  watery  fluid  when  its 
caterpillars  are  disturbed.  The  worms  often 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  willows,  but  may 
be  kept  In  check  by  spraying  the  Infested  foli- 
age with  poison  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
Paris  green  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  The  worms  are  so  large  and  drop  so 
readily  to  the  ground  when  the  tree  is  shaken 
that  hand-picking  Is  a  very  effective  remedy. 


The  cocoons  also  may  be  gathered  where  they 
are  formed.  In  many  cases  the  rows  of  wil- 
lows and  poplars  are  malehed,  and  all  the 
worms  Invariably  seek  such  places  to  form 
their  cocoons.  Large  numbers  of  them  can 
thus  be  gathered  during  autumn  and  early 
spring,  when  the  ground  is  not  covered  with 
snow ;  or  better  still,  the  straw  used  for  mulch- 
ing can  be  collected  in  heaps  and  burned. 

Toniig  Apple-trees  Dying.— R.  C,  Wake- 
field, Xeb.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  the  cause 
of  my  apple-trees  dying.  I  set  out  a  number 
of  them  last  year,  and  they  grew  all  right. 
This  spring  they  leafed  out  and  then  died.  I 
pulled  them  up  and  found  that  the  roots  of 
some  were  alive,  and  others  dead  and  rotten. 
On  one  that  I  pulled  up  I  found  some  bugs 
that  looked  about  like  ants.  They  were  a 
Little  larger  and  longer,  and  white.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  this  insect  is?" 

Reply  :— It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
me  to  tell  you  just  what  killed  your  apple- 
trees.  Last  winter  was  severe,  and  many 
young  plantings  were  Inj  ured.  Then  you  may 
have  varieties  that  are  not  hardy  enough  for 
your  section.  But  it  would  appear  from  your 
statements  about  the  insects  you  found  on 
the  roots  that  the  trees  were  seriously  Injured 
(weakened)  by  the  woolly  aphis,  or  root-lice. 
These  have  ruined  and  are  ruining  many  or- 
chards, especially  in  the  West.  They  may  be 
killed  by  scraping  the  earth  away  from  the 
roots  and  then  pouring  scalding  water  on 
them.  But  in  case  I  had  trees  as  small  as 
yours,  I  should  dig  them  up  this  fall  and  dip 
the  roots  into  hot  water  or  kerosene  emulsion 
or  strong  tohacco-water,  heel  them  in  for  the 
winter  and  set  out  next  spring  in  a  new  place. 
I  would  not  put  them  back  Into  the  soil  where 
they  have  been  growing  until  after  one  year. . 
It  Is  of  great  Importance  that  all  apple-trees 
to  be  planted  should  be  carefully  inspected, 
and  if  they  show  the  least  signs  of  this  pest 
being  on  them  they  should  be  treated  as  rec- 
ommended. We  need  to  exercise  much  more 
care  than  is  customary  In  dealing  with  this 
pest. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


THE  FARMER'S  HOME. 

THERE  is  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
content on  the  farm — too  much 
for  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
Its  expression  is  becoming  a 
fixed  habit,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  deplorable.  The 
farmer  finds  his  hours  of  labor  long,  he 
says,  and  profits  small;  the  wife  has  too 
much  work  to  do;  the  daughter  is  sure 
she  will  not  marry  a  farmer,  and  the  son 
wants  to  go  to  the  city.  What  a  con- 
dition of  affairs !  It  is  not  found  in  half 
our  country  homes;  but  alas!  in  enough  of 
them  to  become  a  disturbing  element,  to 
impress  all  other  classes  unfavorably,  and 
in  a  degree  to  affect  those  who  like  the 
busines  of  farming.  Wliat  is  the  matter? 
Is  there  no  cure?  Shall  the  lives  of  nearly 
half  the  American  people  be  spoiled  by 
discontent  and  vain  longings? 

Of  course,  discontent  is  found  every- 
where, but  this  prevalent  exaggeration  of 
the  farmer's  ills  is  bringing  an  undue  share 
of  it  into  our  homes,  and  it  is  time  to  try 
to  mend  matters.  I  have  a  few  suggestions 
to  make,  hoping  that  they  may  meet  with 
the  favor  of  some  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  surroundings,  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  act,  rather  than  grumble. 

The  man  who  loves  his  family  and  fluds 
it  dissatisfied,  must  soon  join  in  the  dis- 
content, the  profits  grow  less  and  matters 
become  worse  speedily.  The  farmer's  wife 
—the  average  one— does  have  a  harder  lot 
than  the  wife  of  the  city  man  of  equal 
means.  The  daughter  has  fewer  advan- 
tages, as  such  things  are  measured  by  the 
young,  and  the  son  sees  more  glitter  and 
attractions  in  the  town  than  on  the  farm. 
Truth  demands  this  admission.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  how  may  all  this  be  changed 
sufficiently  to  give  the  average  farmer's 
family  the  happy  and  satisfied  life  that  is 
tlie  right  of  every  human  being? 

The  boarding-house  feature  of  farm  homes 
is  thoroughly  unpleasant.  Employees 
must  be  had  by  the  farmer,  but  he  is  the 
only  employer  who  is  expected  to  destroy 
the  privacy  of  his  home  and  burden  the  j 
homekeeper  by  having  boarders  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  It  is  not  that  the 
emjiloyer  is  any  better  socially  or  other- 
wise than  the  employee,  but  the  homes  are 
few  in  which  any  regular  boarder — even  a 
minister— does  not  destroy  much  of  the 
true  home  feeling  and  add  much  to  the 
work  of  the  wives  and  daughters.  The 
city  man  adds  a  dozen  men  to  his  force  in 
the  morning,  and  it  is  naught  to  his  wife — 
her  home  is  not  a  boarding-house.  The 
farmer's  wife  too  often  finds  that  a  hot 
kitchen  requires  her  presence  in  it  nearly 
every  hour  through  the  day,  and  that  no 
cozy  home  circle  is  possible  at  night — wliy 
should  not  a  little  envy  of  town  sisters 
enter  the  mind? 

Some  boarding  of  hands  is  necessary,  but 
matters  can  be  mended  in  a  great  degree. 
There  is  no  better  class  of  help  than  mar- 
ried men  in  tenant-houses  near  the  farmer's 
home.  Such  houses  can  be  built  at  a  small 
outlay  of  money,  and  should  stand  within 
one  fourth  mile  of  the  barn.  Then  the 
tenant  can  take  his  meals  with  his  own 
family,  have  his  own  home  circle,  and 
whUe  enjoying  his  life,  remove  a  burden 
from  his  employer's  family.  All  regular 
hands  should  be  provided  for  in  this  way 
when  possible.  It  pays  to  spend  a  little 
money  and  take  a  little  trouble  to  get  such 
houses  and  such  tenants  on  the  farm. 
Better  accumulate  money  a  little  more 
slowly  and  make  such  provision  for  the 
farm  help.  If  the  regular  hands  can  board 
in  their  own  homes,  then  the  transients  in 
the  busiest  seasons  can  be  cared  for  in  the 
farmer's  ho»ie  without  burdening  any  one 
seriously. 

Eagerness  to  make  money  leads  to  much 
ffilse  economy.  A  little  money  wisely 
spent  in  the  home  pays  a  big  interest. 
There  should  be  a  constant  effort  to  make 
the  home  attractive.  Large  sums  are  not 
nj£ded  for  this  purpose.  An  abundance 
or  shade,  a  neatly-kept  lawn,  a  few  neat 
w:-.lks,  plenty  of  flowers  and  a  comfortable 
house  are  sulficient.  The  coolest  rooms  of 
t'l'^  house  should  be  the  ones  chiefly  used 
I, y  [he  family.  Enjoyment  of  the  boasted 
comforts  of  coui\try  life  should  be  the 
watchword  of  the  home.  The  boy  who  is 
compelled  to  sleep  in  the  hot  attic,  while 
the  cool  bedroom  remains  closed,  await- 
ing no  expected  visitor,  will  not  value  his 
home,  and  why  should  he?  The  best  is 
none  too  good  for  the  owners— the  parents 
and  their  children. 

By  what  right  does  the  sweetheart  get 


drives  in  the  evening  behind  a  fresh  horse, 
while  after  becoming  a  wife  she  stays  at 
home?  Do  such  things  happen?  And 
trutli  compels  the  statement  thai  often  the 
wife  is  to  blame.  She  learns  to  live  to 
work,  and  what  does  the  daughter  see  in 
such  a  life?  I  know  from  experience  that 
tiie  net  income  will  not  suffer  if  field  work 
is  dropped  at  noon  every  Saturday,  and  it 
often  pays  to  shorten  other  days  an  hour 
or  so.  No  man  can  succeed  unless  he  looks 
outside  the  furrow  now  and  then.  Outside 
business  demands  some  attention,  and 
farmers  lose  more  by  failing  to  stop  work 
occasionally  tlian  they  do  by  stopping  un- 
necessarily for  pleasure.  These  times 
furnish  opportunity  for  a  little  outing — a 
rest  and  change  for  the  wife  and  children. 
Tlion  why  not  improve  them  ? 

I  have  not  drawn  a  picture  of  some 
farmer's  homes.  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  that  are  beyond  criticism- some 
that  are  homes  in  every  sense  of  tlie  word, 
being  comfortable,  neat  in  all  their  sur- 
roundings, and  enjoyed  by  those  who  do 
not  value  the  possession  of  dollars  above 
the  enjoyment  of  life.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  average  farmer  is  too  much 
engrossed  in  his  work,  and  too  mucli 
pushed  by  it,  as  a  result  of  trying  to  do  a 
hand's  full  work  while  managing  his  farm, 
to  take  care  that  the  home  attractions  be  as 
great  as  they  should  be.  Do  not  too  many 
of  us  forget  the  true  object  of  our  lives? 
What  is  money  that  we  should  worship  it, 
and  what  are  large  farms  to  us  when  we 
form  habits  in  their  acquirement  that  pre- 
vent us  from  getting  the  best  of  life?  The 
young  members  of  the  family  cannot  see 
the  worth  of  a  life  that  is  one  continual 
"grind,"  and  then  comes  unrest  and  a  long- 
ing for  the  attractions  that  they  think  are 
seen  in  towns. 

The  farmer's  home !  If  it  be  the  center 
of  interest;  if  it  be  the  best  in  every  way 
possible  that  can  be  provided  in  reason,  be 
that  ever  so  humble  from  a  financial  stand- 
point; if  there  be  comfort  and  good  cheer 
and  holidays  and  good  literature  and 
games,  then  all  the  necessary  hard  work 
will  not  drive  the  young  people  from  the 
farm,  but  will  only  give  the  more  zest  to 
its  pleasures.  It  is  time  that  we  think  on 
these  things.  Nature  enables  us  to  make 
our  homes  ideal  ones — storehouses  of  plenty 
for  the  physical,  intellectual  and  social. 
When  our  children  are  drifting  away  from 
agriculture  we  should  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  cause  could  have  been 
removed  by  us.  When  we  make  our  lives 
worth  the  living,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  we  may  expect  the  young  people  to 
want  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  only  those 
leaving  who  have  a  special  aptitude  for 
other  work.  David. 

CHEAP  COW  FEED. 

The  lower  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and 
butter,  the  greater  the  profit,  so  we  must 
feed  the  cheapest  good  food  we  can  get. 
In  summer  there  is  nothing  so  cheap,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  good,  as  pasture;  but 
in  winter  the  selection  can  be  made  from 
quite  a  large  number  of  kinds  of  feed. 
Ensilage,  when  properly  put  up,  is  a  cheap 
and  good  cow  feed,  but  it  should  always 
be  fed  in  connection  with  clover  hay,  if 
possible.  If  I  had  to  choose  between  all 
ensilage  or  all  clover  hay,  for  roughness,  I 
should  take  the  clover  hay,  if  I  were  feed- 
ing cows  for  the  production  of  butter. 

As  hay  is  now  being  exported  to  Europe 
from  this  country,  on  account  of  a  drouth 
there  having  cut  short  the  crop,  it  may  be 
that  the  foreign  demand  may  keep  up  and 
therefore  make  an  impression  on  the  price 
here.  If  so,  we  must  save  all  of  our  com 
fodder  and  all  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs  that 
will  take  the  place  of  hay,  so  that  we  can 
sell  the  latter,  if  the  price  justifies. 

Those  who  keep  cows  for  the  production 
of  butter  do  not  require 

SUCCULENT  FOOD 

So  much  as  those  who  sell  milk.  While 
cows  are  fond  of  any  kind  of  succulent  food 
in  winter,  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  a  neces- 
sity when  they  are  fed  for  the  making  of 
butter.  But  many  dairies  are  kept  to  make 
milk  to  sell  in  cities,  and  here  is  where 
succulent  food  comes  in  as  a  money-maker, 
for  it  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  though 
it  may  not  increase  the  butter  fat. 

Ensilage  and  mangels  take  first  place 
here,  both  as  regards  quality  and  cost  of 
productioj\;  it  is  now  too  late  to  plant 
either  corn  or  mangels,  but  if  a  root  crop  is 
desired,  the  rutabaga  and  white  turnip  may 
be  sown,  the  former  at  once  and  the  latter 
in  August  or  September. 

White  turnips  make  the  cheapest  root 
crop  that  can  be  grown ;  on  soil  in  fair  con- 
dition, with  a  little  fine  manure  or  some 


superphosphate,  the  seed  sown  broadcast 
and  lightly  harrowed  or  rolled,  a  large 
crop  can  be  grown,  the  principal  cost  being 
the  harvesting  and  putting  in  kilns,  for 
they  do  not  keep  well  in  cellars.  When 
fed  to  the  cows  they  should  be  fed  just 
after  the  cows  are  milked ;  then  they  will 
flavor  the  milk  little,  if  any. 

Dairymen  near  large  cities  can  buy 
brewer's  grains,  and  when  competition  is 
not  too  great,  they  may  be  boiight  at  a  very 
low  price;  but  the  cows  should  have  some 
other  grain  fed  with  them,  as  the  brewer's 
grains  increase  the  milk  at  the  expense  of 
its  quality. 

A  WARM  STABLE 

Is  an  important  factor  in  dairying;  the 
warm  stable  saves  feed  and  makes  milk. 
While  all  stables  are  warm  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  yet  it  is  a  good  time  to  arrange 
for  making  them  warm  in  winter,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  have  a  large 
stack  of  straw  near  the  stable,  so  that  it 
will  be  convenient  to  use  for  bedding;  and 
also  to  line  the  whole  inside  of  the  stable, 
if  the  latter  is  full  of  cracks,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently is.  A  wooden  wall,  an  inch  thick, 
lined  with  four  inches  of  straw,  packed 
tight,  will  make  the  inside  of  a  stable  as 
warm  as  need  be  in  the  coldest  weather. 
There  is  a  great  saving  of  milk  and  butter 
—therefore  of  money— in  having  a  warm 
stable. 
There  are  lots  of 

lilTTLE  THTNQS 

That  can  be  attended  to  between  now  and 
winter.  On  rainy  days  the  mangers  and 
feed-bins  can  be  examined,  and  all  cracks 
and  holes  stopped.  I  have  seen  a  half -inch 
crack  in  a  manger  that  was  wasting  lots  of 
food  every  time  the  cow  occupying  that 
stall  was  fed.  Rats  and  mice  will  gnaw 
holes  in  the  bottoms  of  meal-bins,  which 
may  not  be  discovered  till  the  meal  is 
nearly  all  fed  out;  then  a  bushel,  more  or 
less,  of  meal  may  be  found  underneath  the 
bin,  musty  and  good  for  nothing,  except 
to  use  as  a  fertilizer.  For 

FEEDING  CALVES, 

A  pail  is  generally  used,  and  the  calf  will 
very  often  upset  it  before  it  drinks  half 
the  milk.  If  a  piece  of  hoop-iron  be 
fastened  in  one  comer  of  the  calf -pen,  the 
pail  may  be  set  in  this  and  be  secure ;  but 
a  box,  ten  or  twelve  inches  square  and  six 
inches  deep,  made  out  of  inch  boards,  with 
the  bottom  board  a  very  wide  one,  so  that 
it  will  project  five  or  six  inches  on  all  sides, 
will  make  an  admirable  milk  holder,  and 
one  that  the  calf  cannot  possibly  upset. 

THE  CAU  IN  SUMMER, 

That  is,  the  young  calf,  is  much  better  off 
in  a  box-stall  in  a  cool  stable  than  tethered 
out,  or  even  if  allowed  the  liberty  of  a 
small  pasture  lot.  Flies  and  the  hot  sun 
are  very  worrying  to  a  young  calf;  it  can 
get  plenty  of  exercise  in  a  10xl2-foot  box- 
stall.  When  three  weeks  old  it  will  begin 
to  eat  grass  or  hay,  and  I  don't  know  but 
what  it  is  better  to  feed  it  clover  hay  the 
first  summer  than  to  give  it  grass;  the  dan- 
ger from  scours  would  be  less.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  summer  calf  should 
have  grass  merely  because  it  is  the  season 
for  grass  to  grow.  It  will  thrive  as  well, 
perhaps  better,  if  it  has  no  grass  till  the 
following  summer. 
We  are  too  much  the 

CEEATUBES  OF  HABIT. 

We  do  some  things  and  refrain  from 
doing  others  just  because  we  were  brought 
up  that  way.  In  doing  many  things,  we 
do  not  give  a  thought  as  to  why  we  do 
them  thus  and  so,  but  we  have  always  done 
them  that  way,  and  that  is  reason  enough. 
Now,  everything  is  subject  to  change  in  this 
world ;  it  is  a  world  of  progress,  of  very 
rapid  progress  these  last  few  years,  and  the 
art  of  dairying  is  changing,  as  well  as 
everything  else.  We  must  not  let  our 
ideas  get  iron-clad,  so  that  no  new  dairy 
light  can  be  let  in;  but  we  should  take 
every  means  to  inform  ourselves  as  to  what 
improvements  are  being  made  in  our  line 
of  business. 

Too  many  dairymen  still  stick  to  the  old- 
fashioned  appliances;  they  look  upon 
modern  ones  as  being  too  "fancy,"  too  un- 
practical for  men  who  make  a  living  by 
dairying.  The  facts  are  j  ust  the  other  way ; 
the  modem  dairy  appliances  are  the  very 
ones  that  the  business  dairyman  should 
have  if  he  wishes  to  make  the  greatest 
profit  at  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  the  modem 
cow  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  scrub  of  fifty 
years  ago  that  she  is  almost  beyond  com- 
parison with  her.  And  yet  thousands  of 
dairymen  are  working  hard  to  make  money 


by  keeping  scrub  cows,  and  sneering  at 
pure-bred  stock  as  being  only  fit  for  rich 
men  to  keep.  Many  are  beginning  to 
change,  though,  and  the  change  to  good 
cows  means  a  change  to  better  feed,  better 
care,  better  dairy  utensils  and  methods  of 
management  in  the  dairy-i  oom. 

A.  L.  Cbosby. 
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FROM  MISSISSIPPI. 

THE  ONE-CROP  PLAN. 

Most  southern  farmers  rely  mainly  upon 
one  moneyed  crop — cotton.  In  March,  April 
and  May  the  croj)  is  planted ;  in  July  the 
croi)  has  been  "laid  by,"  and  August  and 
September  are  passed,  for  the  most  part, 
in  comparative  idleness;  by  November 
15th  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  gathered  and 
sold,  and  nearly  all  the  money  spent ;  and 
then  up  to  March  1st  our  farmers  perform 
but  little  work,  except  to  feed  tlie  stock 
and  keep  in  a  supply  of  wood,  eating  up 
and  consuming  largely  what  they  have 
earned  by  their  sumuior  labor. 

They  are  poor  in  purse,  of  course,  and 
will  stay  poor,  and  ought  to  stay  poor.  A 
goodly  part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  talking 
politics.  Too  much  cotton  and  too  much 
loafing  in  town,  and  too  much  talking  of 
politics  have  almost  bankrupted  this 
country. 

ROBBERY  SYSTEM. 

Robbing  the  soil  year  by  year,  and  pay- 
ing back  nothing,  does  not  pay  in  the  end. 
We  know  some  farmers  who  added  largely 
to  their  bank  accounts  by  continuous 
robbing  of  the  soil;  but  the  time  came 
when  the  soil  failed  to  respond  liberally, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  money  in  the  bank 
was  gone — due  to  following  this  persistent 
and  ruthless  robbing  of  the  land. 

But  in  time,  as  a  matter  of  natural  con- 
sequences, the  land  had  become  impover- 
ished, and  the  farmer  awoke  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  in  robbing  the  fertility 
of  his  land  he  had  robbed  himself,  as  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  bank  fund 
proved.  A  number  of  just  such  men  live 
right  here,  and  their  names  and  methods 
are  as  familiar  as  the  nose  on  our  own  face 
or  the  hand  that  pens  these  lines.  Some 
of  their  heads  are  hoary  with  the  frosts  of 
old  age,  but  not  all  of  them. 

REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Should  be  the  farmer's  earnest  study.  Cost 
of  production  is  largely  lessened  in  many 
ways:  First,  in  having  the  land  well 
plowed  and  the  clods  pulverized— in  fact, 
by  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  before 
the  seed  are  planted.  Second,  by  using  the 
best  quality  of  seed  and  putting  it  in  the 
ground  in  the  right  manner.  Third,  by 
using  good  fertilizers  of  the  right  kinds 
and  proportions,  wisely  applied.  Fourth, 
planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  as 
much  as  possible  by  machinery,  and  sub- 
stituting animal  for  human  labor. 

It  does  not  do  to  plant  a  crop  on  poor 
land  and  expect  much  profit.  Poor  soil 
will  not  produce  profitable  crops.  Com- 
mon sense  ought  to  teach  this.  But  people 
do  not  always  use  their  best  common  sense 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  usually  good 
judgment  that  insures  success,  and  bad 
judgment  that  results  in  failure. 

If  we  do  not  cultivate  the  mind  and  use 
the  knowledge  that  experience  and  reading 
impart,  then  we  are  wasting  our  mental 
capacities  and  advantages  without  practical 
personal  benefits  in  winning  financial  suc- 
cess— "hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel" — 
sacrificing  our  wealth  of  natural  mind  and 
harvesting  thorns  and  thistles  and  poverty, 
when  we  might  have  been  able  to  amass 
wealth  in  money,  wealth  in  knowledge, 
and  a  greater  wealth  in  the  reflections  of  a 
busy  life  and  days  spent  for  a  useful 
purpose. 

NATURE  HELPS. 

Let  man  prepai'e  the  soil  and  fertilize  it, 
sow  the  seed,  cultivate  the  growing  plants, 
and  nature  will  do  the  rest.  The  better  the 
land  is  prepared,  the  richer  it  is  made  by 
green  or  stable  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  the  better  the  seed  and  the 
care  in  planting,  and  the  more  intelligent- 
ly and  thoroughly  the  crops  are  cultivated, 
nature  continually  assists  man's  efforts, 
pursues  and  finishes  its  work  all  the  more 
satisfactorily  to  the  husbandman. 

Nature  does  its  work,  and  does  it  well ; 
bvit  if  man  neglects  to  assist  nature,  and 
refuses  to  perform  his  duty  in  making  all 
the  conditions  the  most  favorable,  then 
nature,  while  still  doing  its  work  well, 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  man's  work,  too, 
and  bestow  boimtiful  crops  and  products 
of  superior  excellence.  In  agriculture  it 
can  truly  be  said  that  nature  helps  those 
most  who  help  nature  most. 

And  now,  if  we  do  our  part  well  in  sowing, 
fertilizing  and  cultivating,  nature  will  do 
the  rest — sustain  and  watch  over  and  de- 
velop the  plants,  and  bring  them  to 
maturity  and  fruition. 

Edwin  Montgomery. 


New  tffrms  in  the  way  of  liberal  cash  com- 
misswns  are  given  to  club  raisers  for  th'is 
paper.  Write  at  once  for  our  "Special  Cash 
Terms  to  Club  Raisers,"  giving  full  pariiculars 
of  a  plan  which  practically  insures  the  success 
of  every  club  raiser. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

CoDdactad  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  A  FLOCK. 

IT  is  easier  and  cheaper  for  the  farmer 
to  begin  improTement  with  his 
common  flock  than  to  expend  a 
large  sum  for  a  flock  of  pure-bred 
hens.  It  is  well  known  that  with 
poultry  the  influence  of  the  male  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  female,  and  if  the 
male  is  strictly  pure-bred  the  chicks  will 
be  uniform  in  color  and  general  charac- 
teristics, although  the  hens  composing  the 
flock  may  be  different  in  many  respects. 

No  better  time  for  procuring  the  males 
can  be  selected  than  at  present,  as  the 
yards  of  the  breeders  contain  more  males 
than  will  be  retained,  and  the  prices  will 
be  much  lower  than  in  the  spring,  for  the 
flocks  will  then  be  mated  and  no  birds  will 
be  easily  spared.  Procure  a  strong  and 
healthy  bird  rather  than  one  excelling  in 
plumage,  but  do  not  use  a  cross-bred  male, 
or  one  of  doubtful  purity,  even  if  received 
as  a  gift,  for  if  so,  all  the  labor  of  improve- 
ment will  be  wasted.  Only  the  pure-bred 
male  is  capable  of  improving  the  flock  and 
adding  to  the  valae  of  the  chicks.  It  has 
truthfully  been  said  that  the  male  is  one 
half  of  the  flock. 

If  you  improve,  first  know  what  you 
are  aiming  for.  If  you  desire  to  increase 
the  number  of  eggs  per  hen,  the  pullets 
produced  next  year  should  be  sired  by  a 
male  of  some  breed  that  excels  as  layers, 
such  as  the  Leghorn  or  Minorca,  and  the 
market  quality  need  not  be  considered. 

The  Leghorn  makes  a  wonderful  im- 
provement on  the  common  stock,  but  the 
breed  is  small  in  size.  The  Leghorn  has 
yellow  legs,  which  is  sought  by  many, 
though  the  color  of  the  legs  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  fowl.  The  pul- 
lets of  this  cross  will  be  small,  but  they 
will  be  excellent  foragers  and  layers.  It  is 
of  no  advantage  to  have  the  hens  large  and 
heavy.  If  large  males  are  used  with  them 
the  chicks  will  be  large  and  grow  rapidly. 
The  next  cross  should  be  by  using  a  Light 
Brahma  male  with  the  half-bred  Leghorn 
pullets,  which  produces  hardy  pullets, 
with  smaller  combs,  and  which  will  be 
excellent  layers.  The  third  year  the  Leg- 
horns should  be  resorted  to  again,  and  next 
the  Partridge  Cochin.  By  this  method 
plenty  of  size  as  well  as  great  icaprove- 
ment  in  the  number  of  eggs,  will  be  se- 
cured, while  the  breeds  suggested  are 
hardy.  Crossing  is  a  cheap  mode  of  im- 
provement, and  every  farmer  can  have 
better  stock  if  he  will. 


the  hens  can  supply  themselves  with  grass, 
and  have  a  variety,  they  will  secure  all  the 
lime  desired  from  the  food,  and  the  lime 
will  be  in  a  soluble  condition.  If  lime  is 
to  be  provided  in  any  shape,  however,  there 
is  no  better  source  than  bones,  which  are 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  also  soluble  after 
being  eaten,  which  is  doubtful  in  the  case 
of  oyster-shells.  Bones  and  clover  will 
provide  hens  with  all  the  lime  required, 
while  bran,  linseed-meal  and  middlings 
I  are  also  excellent  in  that  respect.  The 
i  farmer  who  is  careful  to  give  his  hens  a 
variety  and  keeps  them  on  a  range,  will 
'  seldom  have  his  hens  lay  eggs  with  soft 
shells. 


TOO  MUCH  SURPLUS. 

Look  over  your  flocks  of  old  and  young 
birds  and  endeavor  to  estimate  their  value, 
both  for  the  present  and  in  the  future. 
Here  are,  perhaps,  several  hundreds  of 
young  chicks  hatched  late  in  the  season. 
They  are  not  large  enough  for  sale  as  roast- 
ers, are  too  large  for  broilers,  and  will  not 
reach  maturity  in  time  to  prove  useful  as 
layers.  What  is  the  object  in  retaining 
them?  They  certainly  will  not  bring  any 
larger  profit  later  on,  for  the  reason  that 
while  they  are  increasing  in  weight  the 
prices  are  going  down,  but  they  are  con- 
suming food  all  of  the  time  they  are 
kept  on  the  farm.  The  profits  are  often 
wasted  by  feeding  more  fowls  than  should 
be  allowed.  When  a  hen  is  not  laying  she 
is  expensive,  and  when  a  chick  is  so  young 
that  it  has  to  follow  behind  the  market 
prices  it  never  overtakes  them,  and  might 
as  well  be  sold  at  one  time  as  another. 
Keeping  too  many  chicks  only  crowds  the 
adults.  There  may  be  plenty  of  room  for 
a  limited  number,  but  there  is  usually  too 
much  surplus.  The  largest  profit  is  se- 
cured by  those  who  sell  oS  their  surplus 
chicks  as  soon  as  they  discover  that  prices 
are  going  down. 


PROVIDING  THE  SHELLS  FOR  EGQS. 

It  is  frequently  recommended  that  the 
hena  be  supplied  with  oyster-shells,  as  a 
source  from  which  to  permit  the  hens  to 
obtain  the  lime  that  forms  the  shell  of  an 
egg.  This  claim  has  never  been  supported 
fully,  for  it  is  well  known  that  thousands 
of  hens  are  never  given  anything  of  the 
kind,  yet  they  have  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  needed  lime.  The  matter  depends 
more  upon  the  food  than  upon  supplying 
substitutes.  Grain  is  deficient  in  lime  and 
and  abounds  in  starch,  hence,  hens  that  are 
fed  almost  wholly  upon  grain  will  pro- 
duce eggs  with  soft  shells  at  times,  but  if 


BRAN  AS  FOOD. 

An  excellent  combination  is  to  use  bran 
and  clover  together,  sprinkling  the  bran 
on  the  clover.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
feeding  a  cow,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  the 
hens  were  fed  like  the  cows  there  would  be 
more  eggs.  The  feeding  of  poultry  on 
grain  only  is  compelling  them  to  subsist 
on  concentrated  food,  and  which  is  lacking 
in  many  substances  that  are  of  importance 
in  egg  production.  The  cost  of  bran  is  hut 
little  compared  with  its  real  food  value,  and 
poiiltrymen  can  make  it  a  portion  of  the 
regular  ration  with  advantage,  as  it  is  not 
only  nutritious,  but  is  also  highly  relished 
by  poultry. 


BOX  TO  PREVENT  SITTING. 

An  arrangement  for  "breaking  up"  sit- 
ting hens  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Massey, 
of  IS'ew  York,  who  thus  describes  it :  "Take 
a  shoe-box  about  three  feet  long  and 
eighteen  inches  wide.  Knock  off  the  top 
and  bottom,  so  as  to  only  leave  the  sides 
and  end  nailed  together.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  box  nail  slats  (A  A  A)  one  inch  wide 
and  about  two  inches  apart.  To  the  bottom 
of  the  end  pieces  (F  F)  nail  two  pieces  of 
scantling  (E  E)  or  other  wood,  the  width 
of  the  box  in  length,  the  scantling  to  be 
three  inches  wide  and  three  inches  thick. 
To  the  top  nail  slats  (B  B  B}  similar  to 
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DUCKS  FOR  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

One  drake  and  five  ducks  is  the  propor- 
tion of  sexes,  and  a  flock  of  ten  ducks 
should  supply  all  the  eggs  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  nesrt  year.  As  long  as  grass  is 
plentiful,  and  the  ducks  have  a  wide  range 
they  need  cost  nothing  at  this  season,  but 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed 
them  the  flock  should  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum, as  they  are  voracious.  Young  ducks 
will  bring  as  much  now  as  at  any  time 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  sell  them.  The 
old  ducks  will  prove  the  best  layers  for 
next  year. 

CHEAP  GRAIN  AND  EGGS. 

If  grain  is  cheap,  sell  it  in  the  shape  of 
of  eggs.  It  is  more  difficult  to  handle 
milk,  butter  and  cheese  than  eggs,  and  the 
eggs  wUl  also  bring  better  prices  and  can 
be  shipped  fuUy  as  far  to  find  a  market.  It 
may  be  claimed  that  in  those  sections 
where  grain  is  at  the  lowest  figure,  eggs 
are  also  correspondingly  low,  which  may 
be  true,  but  a  dozen  eggs  will  take  up  less 
space  and  bring  a  higher  price  than  the 
amount  of  grain  necessary  to  produce  the 
eggs.  Then,  again,  beef,  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  pork  may  be  produced  from 
grain  as  well  as  can  eggs,  and  the  inquiry 
is  why  should  the  grain  be  fed  to  hens  in 
preference  to  cattle  or  swine.  Simply  be- 
cause less  labor  is  required  in  producing 
eggs.  MUk  must  be  handled,  pork  must  be 
cured,  butter  must  be  worked,  and  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  beef  must  be  sold  on 
the  hoof,  but  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the 
nests  and  shipped  at  once,  and  they  may 
be  shipped  any  distance  without  liability 
of  damage  from  decay.  If  the  prices  ai-e 
low  in  one  section  of  the  country  they 
may  be  high  in  another.  Keep  a  large 
number  of  hens  snd  make  eggs  a  specialty, 
using  your  cheap  grain  at  home. 


Box  TO  Peevent  Srmna. 

those  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
hens  from  flying  out,  and  the  box  is  ready 
for  use.  It  permits  the  air  to  come  up 
under  the  hen  all  the  time,  and  as  she  finds 
she  cannot  create  warmth  under  her,  she 
will  give  up  in  disgust  in  a  few  days. 
There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  method." 


THE  PROFIT  FROM  GEESE. 

A  goose  lives  a  great  many  years  and 
produces  young  until  aged.  When  once  a 
large  flock  of  geese  is  obtained,  the  young 
may  be  sold  off  entirely,  except  to  replace 
any  loss  of  old  ones.  Geese  bring  about 
one  dollar  per  pair  in  the  large  markets, 
but  they  also  give  a  profit  on  feathers.  It 
is  not  encouraging  to  keep  geese  unless 
they  can  have  some  place  to  procure  their 
food,  such  as  a  clover  field  or  pasture. 
They  will  cost  nothing  if  conditions  are 
favorable  to  them,  but  if  they  are  to  be  ted 
they  become  expensive. 


SOUR  MILK. 

Sour  milk  may  be  fed  to  hens,  but  not  to 
young  chicks.  Fresh  mUk  should  be  pre- 
ferred, but  the  sour  milk  may  be  used  for 
mixing  ground  grain.  When  the  hens 
have  helped  themselves  the  remainder  of 
the  food  should  be  removed.  For  duck- 
lings it  matters  but  little  whether  the  milk 
is  fresh  or  not,  as  they  will  use  it  in  a 
short  time. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  CLUB  EAISERS. 

CInb  raisers  for  tbls  pnper  are 
^iven  larger  casta  commissions  than 
bave  ever  been  offered  before,  and  more 
liberal  tban  given  by  any  otber  pnbll- 
cation.  We  wish  to  interest  everyone 
of  oar  readers  in  ralsingr  dabs,  and  onr 
new  terms  are  so  favorable  to  tbe  clab 
raiser  ttaat  it  will  be  an  Indncement  to 
many  to  devote  all  tbelr  time  to  tbe 
work.  Write  at  once  for  "Special  Cash 
Terms  to  CInb  Raisers."  Yon  will  cer- 
tainly regret  1*  If  yon  do  not. 


FEEDING  SUNFLOWER-SEEDS. 

Those  who  have  raised  sunflowers  for 
seed  will  find  them  excellent  for  poultry, 
but  they  should  be  fed  as  a  portion 
of  the  ration,  by  giving  the  hens  a 
mess  of  seeds  three  times  a  week,  al- 
lowing one  quart  to  ten  hens.  The 
heads   may  be   broken  and  placed 
where  the  hens  can  pick  the  seeds  if 
they  are  not  shelled  off,  by  beating 
with  a  flail.    Keep  them  for  winter 
use,  so  as  to  afford  the  hens  a  change. 
SHEDS  FOR  TURKEYS. 
The  turkeys  will  thrive  much  better 
if  they  have  shelter  than  if  exposed  to 
the  rains.   Because  turkeys  prefer  to 
roam  and  roost  on  trees,  they  are  not 
exempt  from  diseases  resulting  from 
exposure.   Any  kind  of  shelter  which 
keeps  off  the  rain  and  protects  them 
from  winds  will  answer,  but  there  should 
be  high  roosts  for  the  turkeys,  or  they  may 
not  be  willing  to  accept  the  shed. 

LICE  IN  WARM  WEATHER. 

We  frequently  allude  to  this  matter,  but 
it  is  an  important  one.  During  tbe  very- 
warm  months  a  clean  poultry -house  may 
be  overrun  with  lice  in  forty -eight  ho\irs, 
as  they  breed  very  rapidly  and  soon  swarm 
over  the  roosts,  walls  and  in  the  nests. 
At  night  they  wiU  not  permit  the  hens  to 
rest  and  the  fowls  soon  die  of  exhaustion, 
though  well  fed.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
eggs  if  lice  can  be  found  in  the  poultry- 
house.  Clear  them  out  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  or  by  scalding  every  portion  of 
the  poultry -house  with  boiling  soap-suds. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Feeding  Young  Pottltky.— The  standard 
feed  for  young  poultry  all  over  the  western 
country  is  a  raw  dough  made  of  corn-meal. 
This  will  answer  quite  well,  provided  they  are 
allowed  a  liberal  range,  where  they  can  pro- 
cure grass  and  insects  in  abundance;  but  if 
confined  in  coops  in  small  yards,  they,  like  all 
!  other  animals,  must  be  supplied  with  a  variety 
I  of  food  to  keep  them  lu  good  health.  All  the 
I  scraps  from  the  table  may  be  utilized  for  this 
I  purpose— bits  of  bread  and  meat,  refuse  veg- 
j  etabies,  etc.,  are  all  highly  relished  by  the 
young  chicks,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
be  wasted.  A  little  red  pepper  mixed  with 
I  the  food  occasionally  will  be  found  an  excel- 
j  lent  preventive  of  the  gapes,  so  common  and 
I  so  fatal  to  young  chicks,  but  It  should  be  used 
sparingly.  Green  onion  tops  or  garlic,  chopped 
fine  and  mixed  with  their  food.  Is  highly 
relished  by  both  chickens  and  turkeys,  and 
win  be  found  conducive  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  young  poultry  of  all  kinds.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  used  upon  the 
farmer's  table  but  may  also  be  used  to  advan- 
tage In  the  food  of  poultry.  Thick  sour  milk 
and  curds  of  milk  make  an  excellent  food  for 
young  chickens,  and  cannot  be  used  too 
freely,  a  variety  of  food  being  absolutely 
essential  to  the  highest  state  of  health  and 
the  most  rapid  growth.  Another  very  essen- 


tial feature  Is  frequent  f eedin  g.  When  poultry 
are  provided  with  a  good  range  they  are 
feeding  constantly,  from  morning  to  night, 
and  a  constant  addition  to  the  supply  of  food 
in  the  crop  appears  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of 
good  digestion.  When  confined  to  close 
quarters,  so  that  they  can  get  no  food  except 
what  is  furnished  them,  this  law  of  their 
nature  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
expect  to  be  successful  In  raising  potUtry. 
Any  rule  in  regard  to  quantity  of  food  is 
difficult  to  establish  and  unsafe  to  rely  upon, 
because  the  appetite  of  a  flock  Is  not  always 
the  same.  They  may  eat  a  given  quantity  for 
breakfast  one  morning,  and  leave  half  of  it  the 
next.  Nature  is  the  only  infallible  guide.  A 
fowl  is^natually  a  most  incessant  feeder.  At 
liberty  they  are  continually  searching  for 
something  to  eat.  In  confinement  we  Imitate 
nature  as  far" as  we  can  in  caring  for  them.  In 
the  morning  such  soft  food  as  they  will  eat  up 
clean  and  quickly  is  given  them.  If  they  tire 
of  it,  omit  it  occasionally,  once  In  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  After  they  have  eaten  it,  sufficient 
grain  should  be  buried  to  last  them  until  night, 
which  they  must  either  scratch  for  or  go  with- 
out. At  night  give  them  all  the  corn  they 
require.  E.  R,  C. 

Independence,  Mo, 


INQUIRIES. 

Sens  Overfed.— J.    S.    W.,     Bon  Air 

MiueS;  Tenn.,  writes:  "What  ails  my  hens? 
I  have  two  that  go  on  the  nest  every  day,  but 
they  do  not  lay.  Are  they  egg-bound?  What 
is  the  remedy?" 

Reply  :— It  indicates  that  they  are  In  a  fat 
condition,  probably  due  to  overfeeding  with 
grain.  Put  them  on  a  grass  diet  for  a  week  or 
two,  giving  no  other  food.  There  Is  no  other 
remedy  than  to  reduce  them  in  condition. 

Moulting.— E.  E.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
writes  :  '  I  have  a  small  flock,  and  the  hens 
are  now  moulting.  What  should  I  give  them 
as  an  excellent  food  during  the  time  they  are 
shedding  their  feathers?" 

Reply  :— Give  a  pound  of  ground  meat  and 
bone,  once  a  day,  in  the  food  of  twenty  hens, 
and  also  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  to  ten  hens 
three  times  a  week.  A  gill  of  linseed-meal 
twice  a  week  to  a  dozen  hens  will  also  he  of 
advantage. 

Temperatnre  of  Ponltry-Honse.— K.  F. 

D.,  Lreadville,  Col.,  writes:  "At  what  temper- 
ature should  a  poultry-house  be  kept  in  win- 
ter, so  as  to  have  the  hens  in  condition  for 
laying?" 

Reply  :— Any  temperature  that  Is  not  below 
the  freezing  point  will  answer,  though  the 
house  should  not  be  too  warm.  If  the  tem- 
perature does  not  go  below  forty  degrees  nor 
above  seventy,  the  fowls  will  be  comfortable. 
It  is  best  not  to  use  artificial  heat  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Dying  in  tbe  Shell.— Mrs.  M.  A.  W.,  Sax- 
ton,  Iowa,  writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of 
chicks  dying  in  the  shells  when  fully  formed? 
I  use  an  incubator  and  hatch  fifty  per  cent, 
but  a  large  number  die  just  at  time  of  hatch- 
ing, failing  to  come  out." 

Reply  :— It  is  possible  that  too  much  mois- 
ture is  used,  which  causes  the  chicks  to  grow 
and  develop  too  rapidly  in  the  shells.  It  has 
been  found  that  when  no  moisture  is  used 
the  first  two  weeks,  and  but  little  the  third 
week,  provided  no  drafts  of  air  fiow  through 
the  egg-drawer,  there  are  fewer  losses  of  chicks. 


Any  one  sending:  us  only  one  NEW  yearly 
subscriber  for  this  journal  at  tbe  regular 
price,  50  cents,  will  receive  this  paper 
one  year  Free  as  a  reward  for  secnringr 
the  NEW  subscriber. 
This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 
he  BfEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  Is  not  now  on  onr 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  It.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  Is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents;  the  new  subscriber  may  also  obtain 
any  article  oflfered  by  the  publishers  of  this 
Journal  by  paying  the  "Price,  inclndlng 
one  year's  subscription."  For  example; 
Premium  No.  129,  Premium  Watcb,  and  this 
paper  one  vear  for  only  S2.50;  or  Hoody's 
System  of  Dress  Cutting  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  S1.50. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  T?ie  year's  subscription 
free  is  your  reivard. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other.  Both  tbe  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  b« 
withdrawn. 
We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRE8IDB. 

PblladelphlB,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Oblo. 
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■S-BEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-® 

Questions  from  regalsr  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FiBESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
vill  be  answered  in  tbese  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  £f 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  receiyed  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Clover  for  Mississippi.— J.  E.  C,  Rodney, 
Miss.,  -writes :  "What  kind  of  clover  is  best  to 
sow  on  rich  bottom  land,  for  winter  and  spring 
pasture?" 

Reply  .-—Probably  Japan  clover,  but  we  sug- 
gest that  you  ask  the  advice  of  your  agricultural 
experiment  station,  Agricultural  College, 
Miss. 

Chlncb-bDg^s.- B.  C,  Delavan,  Wis.,  writes : 
"Some  of  your  subscribers  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  discuss  the  subject  of  chinch-bugs, 
and  how  to  exterminate  them." 

Reply  :— You  will  find  full  information  on 
this  subject  in  bulletins  published  by  the 
Kansas  agricultural  experiment  station,  Man- 
battan,  Kan. 

To  Exterminate  Field  Mice.— W.  J.  W., 

Sheldon,  Mont.,  writes :  "Inform  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  ground-mice.  They  remove  all  the 
bark  from  the  roots  of  fruit-trees,  and  are  the 
worst  nuisance  farmers  have  to  contend  with 
here." 

Reply:— Place  some  pieces  of  board  near  the 
trees  on  small  blocks,  to  raise  them  about  an 
inch  from  the  ground.  Under  the  boards 
place  a  little  wheat,  poisoned  by  soaking  it 
over  night  in  a  solution  of  strychnine  in 
sweetened  water.  Or  place  the  poisoned  wheat 
under  boxes  or  coops  scattered  around  through 
the  orchard.  Care  must  be  used  to  prevent 
chickens  and  birds  from  getting  the  grain. 

Potash  Application.— D.  K.  H.,  Geary,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  have  an  old  field  of  sod  which  I 
want  to  sow  in  wheat  this  fall.  Commercial 
fertilizer  produces  enough  wheat,  but  fails  to 
give  the  required  set  of  clover.  I  think  the 
field  is  deficient  in  potash.  What  would  be 
the  best  form  of  potash  to  use,  kainite  or  mu- 
riate, how  much  per  acre  and  how  to  apply  it  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Potash  applications 
may  help  you.  At  least  they  are  worth  the 
trial.  Kainite  should  cost  you  not  more  than 
SlOorSll  per  ton,  muriate  of  potash  not  over 
S40  or  S12.50  per  ton.  Possibly  muriate  will  be 
the  cheaper  of  the  two,  or  you  can  make  a 
trial  of  both  qn  different  parts  of  lAa  field. 
.Sow  broadcast  by  hand  100  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash,  or  200  to  250  pounds  of  kainite,  both 
in  the  fall. 

Sqnasb  Borers.— Mrs.  G.  C,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
writes:  "What  can  I  do  for  my  Hubbard 
squashes?  They  began  to  turn  yellow,  and 
upon  pulling  up,  were  found  to  be  infested 
with  small,  white  worms,  which  eat  the  roots 
and  kill  them.  How  can  I  treat  them  at  first 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  getting  their  first 
start?" 

Reply  by  Joseph: — Your  squashes  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  borer.  •  You  may  be  able  to  save 
some  vines  yet  by  examining  them  carefully 
and  cutting  the  worms  out,  although  remedies 
usually  come  too  late,  and  preventives  are 
better.  Wash  or  spray  the  vines  frequently 
with  soap-suds  or  a  weak  solution  of  saltpeter. 
Also  cover  over  sections  of  the  vines  with 
fresh,  moist  soil,  to  induce  them  to  take  root 
at  the  joints. 

Bean-wecvll.— D.  D.  W.,  Makanda,  111., 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  how  to  save  seed 
beans  so  the  hugs  will  not  eat  them  all  up?  I 
have  not  been  able  to  save  any,  and  I  have  a 
fine  lot  of  them  this  time." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  bean-weevil  is  a 
smaller  brother  of  the  pea-weevil,  and  both 
are  easily  disposed  of  by  the  same  means; 
namely,  heating  the  seed  to  140'  F.  A  better 
and  safer  remedy  is  exposure  of  the  seed  to 
the  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  closed 
vessel.  Put  the  beans  in  a  box  or  barrel ;  set  a 
saucer  upon  them,  into  which  pour  a  small 
quantity  of  the  drug  (keeping  lamps  or  fires 
away),  and  then  cover  the  box  or  barrel  close- 
ly, leaving  it  thus  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  fumes  will  kill  every  weevil 
or  weevil  larvse. 

Manares  for  Melons  and  Uma  Beans. 

—J.  B.  B.,  Tonti,  111.,  writes:  "For  several 
years  I  have  been  raising  Gem  melons  for 
market,  and  this  season  I  intend  planting 
over  an  acre  of  Lima  beans.  My  ground  is 
pasture  sod  of  blue-grass  and  white  clover  of 
over  twenty  years'  standing,  plowed  last  fall. 
Will  work  the  ground  into  fine  seed-bed  with 
disk  harrow  and  drag  harrow.  My  fertilizer 
is  stable  manure  made  one  year  ago  the  past 
winter,  mostly  kept  under  cover  until  last 
fall,  then  hauled  to  the  field  and  stacked  in  rail 
peas  to  prevent  leaching.  This  manure  has 
been  handled  until  it  is  now  as  fine  as  sawdust 
and  thoroughly  rotted;  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  it  readily  pulverizes  to  dust  in  the  hand. 
This  manure  has  had  little  or  no  moisture 
added  except  what  urine  was  added  in  the 
stable.  Now,  in  planting  melons  I  shall  put 
one  shovelful  to  two  hills.  For  Lima  beans  I 
expect  to  put  one  shovelful  to  each  hill,  but 
in  addtion  to  that,  the  bean  ground  haa  had 
about  ten  tons  of  fresh  stable  manure  per  acre, 
broadcasted  during  the  winter.  Would  you 
adylse  me  to  nse  a  small  dose  of  nitrate  of 


soda  besides?  If  so,  how  much  to  a  melon 
hill  and  how  much  to  each  bean  hill?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— With  the  treatment 
mentioned  you  should  be  able  to  raise  a  good 
crop  of  melons  and  Limas  without  nitrate  of 
soda.  In  fact,  I  cannot  saj'  that  I'have  ever 
noticed  great  efl'ects  from  nitrate  applications 
on  these  crops.  If  I  were  to  advise  any 
change  it  would  be  to  put  at  least  a  shovelful 
of  the  compost  to  each  hill  of  melons,  and 
keep  the  bugs  off  by  covering  hills  and  plants 
with  tobacco  dust  and  bone-meal. 

Ciatliering  Celery-seed.— J.  E.  E.,  Friday 
Harbor,  Wash.,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know 
how  celery-seed  should  be  gathered.  Is  more 
than  one  picking  required,  and  how  is  the 
seed  cleaned  when  harvested?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Celery-seed  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  gather,  the  manipulation  closely 
resembling  the  gathering  of  carrot-seed. 
Francis  Brill,  in  "Fai"m  Gardening  and  Seed 
Growing,"  gives  the  following  directions: 
"When  the  bulk  of  seed  on  a  plant  is  ripe, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  brown  color,  the 
stalk  should  be  cut  at  the  root,  and  all  such 
removed  on  cloths  and  lightly  threshed  at 
once,  which  will  remove  all  dead-ripe  seed ; 
the  stalks  must  then  be  laid  on  shutters  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  days  and  again 
threshed,  when  all  seed  that  is  sufliciently 
ripe  to  germinate  will  readily  fall  from  the 
stalks.  The  seed  must  be  spread  thin,  on 
cloths  in  a  loft,  for  ten  days  or  more,  when  it 
can  be  run  twice  through  the  fan-mill  and 
finally  cleaned  by  the  No.  24  sieve." 

Sprayer  for  Potatoes.— R.  Bros.,  Ken- 
tucky, write :  "We  are  putting  out  forty  acres 
of  potatoes,  and  we  wish  to  purchase  a  spray- 
ing-machine of  some  kind  to  put  on  the  Paris 
green  solution.  Can  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion that  would  help  us?  Would  a  knapsack 
sprayer  be  best,  or  one  we  could  hitch  a  horse 
to  and  thus  cover  a  larger  area?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  use  the  knapsack 
sprayer,  and  this  will  do  good  work  on  limited 
areas.  If  I  had  forty  acres  of  potatoes  to  go 
over,  however,  I  would  wish  an  automatic 
horse-machine.  Look  up  the  catalogues  of 
dealers  in  spraying  outfits.  They  will  tell  you 
as  well  as  I  could.  You  find  their  addresses  in 
all  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers.  The 
department  at  Washington  will  soon  publish 
description  and  diagrams,  etc.,  of  a  cheap 
machine  of  this  kind.  Don't  forget  to  add 
some  lime  to  your  Paris-green  water,  and  if 
bugs  are  plenty,  make  the  liquid;pretty  strong 
with  Paris  green.  I  use  a  tablespoonlul  to 
each  four  gallons  of  water  and  a  handful  of 
lime. 

Agents  for  this  paper  make  money, 
and  lots  of  it. 


VETERINARY. 

-i^eonducted.  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.ljfll!' 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
tJniversItr. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and  Fibeside,  an- 
swers will  be  giTen  through  these  columns  free  of 
eharge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  receired  at  least  two  wzerb  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
soribers  may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmees,  35  King  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Farcy.— Miss  M.  G.,  New  Bloomfield,  Mo. 
What  you  call  farcy  is  probably  no  farcy  at 
all,  and  nothing  but  an  edematous  swelling 
beneath  the  skin,  due,  possibly,  to  insufiicient 
grooming.  Cases  of  farcy  (external  glanders) 
should  at  once  be  reported  to  the  state  vet- 
erinarian. 

Itcbing  of  the  Tail.— E.  C.  S.,  Haley,  Tenn. 
Wash  the  itching  parts  once  a  day  either  with 
a  solution  of  creoline  in  water  (5:100),  with 
carbolized  water  (2:100),  or  with  a  0.5  per  cent 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  wash  has  evaporated  and 
the  tail  is  dry  again,  put  on  a  bandage  in  the 
same  way  in  which  horse  dealers  bandage  the 
tails  of  horses  shipped  by  rail. 

Wants  to  Keep  tbe  Files  Off.— W.  L.  S., 
M.  D.,  Concord,  Ky.,  writes:  "I  would  be 
pleased  if  you  would  give  me  a  recipe  for 
some  kind  of  a  dilution  for  washing  horses' 
legs  in  the  stable  or  on  the  road,  to  keep  the 
flies  from  annoying  them  so  terribly." 

Axswer: — Have  your  horse  well  groomed 
and  keep  your  stable  clean  and  moderately 
dark.  If  you  desire  to  wash  your  horse  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  flies  off,  you  may 
do  so  with  a  decoction  of  walnut  leaves. 

A  Kind  of  Ijlmping— Hogs  Congbing:.— 
W.  H.  D.,  Santuck,  S.  C,  writes :  "I  have  a  mule 
that  takes  a  kind  of  limping  in  the  fore  leg. 
What  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  can  I  do  to 

help  it  in  any  way?  My  hogs  have  a  cough 

somewhat  like  whooping-cough,  and  two 
have  died.  What  is  the  cause  of  it?" 

Akswer:— If  you  had  taken  a  little  more 
pains  and  had  described  the  "kind"  of  limp- 
ing, I  might  have  been  able  to  give  you  a  sat- 
isfactory answer;  but  as  it  Is,  it  is  utterly 

impossible.  ^Your  hogs  may  be  affected  with 

swine-plague.  Please  give  a  clearer  descrip- 
tion of  the  ailments. 

Probably  Osteomalacia.— G.  P.,  Brew- 
ster, Neb.,  writes:  "Some  six  weeks  or  two 
months  ago  one  of  my  cows,  four  years  old, 
got  lame  in  her  left  hind  leg.  The  stifle-joint 
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was  swollen  some  and  seemed  very  warm. 
The  swelling  is  not  large  now,  but  she  is  still 
very  lame.  At  times  she  seems  stiff  all  over. 
As  soon  as  she  gets  over  the  stiffness  she  is  as 
lame  as  ever.  About  three  days  ago  another 
one,  seven  years  old,  took  lame  in  the  same 
leg  and  just  the  same  way,  hut  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  swelling.  I  have  examined  their 
feet  and  do  not  find  anything  the  matter  with 
them." 

AuswER :— Please  consult  answer  to  H.  B.  L., 
in  the  present  number. 

Polymia.— S.  G.  H.,  Potter  Valley,  Cal., 
writes:  "Kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  for  a 
mare  that  urinates  often,  especially  when 
driving.  She  cannot  eat  hay  very  well  on 
account  of  defective  teeth.  The  grinders  are 
so  worn  that  there  is  no  side  motion.  Can 
they  be  filed  so  as  to  remedy  the  difficulty?" 

Answer:- Your  horse,  undoubtedly,  has 
consumed  a  good  deal  of  musty  food,  musty 
oats  in  particular.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  animal  gets  nothing 
but  perfectly  sound  food,  free  from  all  kinds 
of  fungus  spores.  As  to  the  alleged  defective 
teeth,  have  the  animal's  mouth  examined  by 
a  competent  veterinarian,  who  knows  how  to 
extract  a  carious  tooth  and  to  remove  sharp 
points. 

Probably  Heaves.— A.  D.  J.,  New  Iberia, 
La.,  writes:  "What  is  the  matter  with  my 
horse,  and  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
lor  him?  Every  time  he  is  galloped  or  trotted 
he  coughs  a  great  deal.  He  is  about  five  years 
old,  and  the  cough  seems  to  be  very  painful." 

Answer:— I  say  in  the  heading,  "Probably 
Heaves."  That  means  a  chronic,  feverless 
and  incurable  or  permanent  difficulty  of  the 
breathing.  That  such  can  be  due,  or  be  caused 
by,  quite  a  large  number  of  morbid  changes  in 
the  respiratory  organs  may  not  need  an  ex- 
planation. The  case  is  different  if  your  horse 
has  fever;  but  since  you  gallop  the  same,  that 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  because  no  inan  who 
thinks  anything  of  his  animals  would  allow  a 
sick  horse,  affected  with  a  feverish  disease,  to 
trot  or  to  gallop. 

Osteomalacia.— H.  B.  L.,  Fawn,  Kansas, 
writes :  "I  have  a  good  young  cow  that  acts 
as  though  she  had  rheumatism.  She  is  stiff  in 
the  limbs,  and  the  joints  are  enlarged.  She 
has  a  good  appetite,  but  is  poor  in  flesh.  She 
walks  with  great  exertion." 

Answteb:— What  you  describe  is  probably  a 
case  of  osteomalacia.  If  the  disease  has  not 
too  far  advanced,  a  change  of  diet,  feeding 
clover,  bran  and  other  substances  rich  in 
phosphates  and  nitrogenous  compounds,  will 
effect  a  cure.  If  you  wish  to  do  more,  a  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  two  grains  of  chlorate 
of  apomorphine,  repeated  on  the  second  and 
third  day,  may  considerably  aid  in  effecting  a 
cure,  but  you  will  have  to  get  a  veterinarian 
or  a  physician  to  make  the  injections. 

Breathes  Hard. — Mrs.  J.  F.,  Decatur, 
Wash.,  writes :  "I  have  a  heifer  ten  months 
old  that  breathes  very  hard  and  coughs  some- 
times. Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her." 

Answer:- Hard  or  difficult  breathing  may 
have  various  causes.  If  attended  with  cough- 
ing, it  is  often  produced  by  an  obstruction  in 
the  laryngeal  region.  Therefore  it  will  be  best 
to  have  the  animal  examined  by  a  competent 
person,  and  then  if  an  obstruction— for  in- 
stance, a  tumor  or  a  polyp — is  found,  the  nec- 
essary treatment  and  the  possibility  of 
recovery  will  depend  upon  the  accessibility 
and  the  nature  of  the  obstruction.  Tubercu- 
losis, also,  if  far  enough  advanced,  is  able  to 
produce  the  same  symptoms,  but  in  that  case 
the  animal  will  be  more  or  less  emaciated  and 
present  a  cachectic  appearance. 

Injured  Horse.— W.  C.  M.,  Trosky,  Minn., 
writes :  "I  have  a  seven-year-old  horse.  The 
cords  on  the  inside  of  his  hind  legs  are  sore  to 
the  touch.  What  is  good  to  take  the  soreness 
out  of  the  cords?" 

Answer  :— The  exact  nature  of  the  hurt  or 
strain  is  not  revealed  by  your  communication. 
If  you  cannot  get  a  good  veterinarian  to  ex- 
amine your  horse,  and  thus  ascertain  the 
nature,  seat  and  extent  of  the  injury,  the 
best  advice  I  can  give  yon  is  to  exempt  the 
animal  from  all  kinds  of  work  and  from  all 
forced  or  involuntary  exercise  until  perfect 
recovery  has  taken  place.   Whether  it  will 
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take  place,  of  course,  depends  npon  the-nature, 
severity  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  of  the 
morbid  changes  and  products  produced.  Still, 
time  and  good  care  will  straighten  out  a  great 
many  things. 

Qaarter-cracbs— Flat  Hoof*.— B.  G.  J., 

Southington,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a  four- 
year-old  mare  that  has  quarter-cracks.  They 
do  not  lame  her,  but  hurt  the  sale  of  her.  How 

can  I  grow  them  down?  A  six-year-old 

Norman  mare  has  very  flat  feet,  and  her  hoofs 
are  cracked  in  front.  She  gets  lame  some- 
times when  driven  on  the  road." 

Answer:— Concerning  the  quarter-crack, 
ask  your  horseshoer  to  make  a  cross  orT  cut 
extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tbe 
wall  of  the  hoof  at  the  extreme  upper  end  of 
the  crack  or  split,  and  then  shoe  the  horse  in 
such  a  way  as  to  throw  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  cracked  or  spiit  quarter.  It  may  be 
that  a  bar-shoe  will  be  necessary,  but  that 
you  may  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  horse- 
shoer, provided,  of  course,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  horse's  hoof.  If  he  is 
not,  go  to  one  who  is,  or  have  the  shoeing 

superintended  by  a    veterinarian.  As  to 

your  Norman  mare  with  flat  hoofs,  have  her 
shod  with  shoes  level  outside  and  very  con- 
cave inside  the  nail-holes,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  bearing  upon  the  flat  or  possibly  con- 
vex sole,  and  if  the  wall  is  not  strong  enough, 
have  her  shod  with  bar-shoes.  In  both  cases 
the  shoes  should  be  reset  and  refitted  at  least 
once  a  month. 

Gargret^Thrasli.— R.  T.  H.,  Acton,  N.  C, 
writes:  "I  have  a  cow  ten  years  old.  One 
quarter  of  her  udder  becomes  swollen  at 
times,  and  caked.  At  such  times  she  gives 
clotted  milk  out  of  that  teat.  The  milk  is  of  a 

reddish  color.  1  also  have  a  horse  that  gets 

lame  in  his  front  feet.  The  frog  seems  to  be 
rotten,  and  is  cracked." 

Answer  :— The  remedy  for  such  cases  of  gar- 
get as  you  describe  consists  in  frequent  and 
thorough  milking,  as  has  been  repeatedly  ex- 
plained in  these  columns.  Not  only  the  clots 
and  the  already  infested  and  coagulating  milk 
must  be  promptly  removed,  but  the  milking 
also  must  be  frequent  enough  to  prevent  an 
immediate  infection  of  the  new  milk  as  soon 

as  it  is  produced.  The  treatment  of  thrush 

also  has  been  given  quite  often.  I  will  briefly 
repeat  it.  Pare  away,  with  a  sharp  knife,  all 
loose  and  rotten  horn.  This  done,  hold  up  the 
horse's  foot  so  that  the  toe  part  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  heel  part,  the  sole  looking  up- 
ward, and  pour  some  pure  carbolic  acid  onto 
the  diseased  surfaces;  but  see  to  it  that  all  the 
superfluous  carbolic  acid  runs  off  at  the  toe, 
and  that  none  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Keep  the  horse  on  a  perfectly  dry  and  clean 
floor— a  clean  brick  or  other  impervious 
floor  is  the  best.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  rein- 
fection will  take  place.  The  application  of 
carbolic  acid  may  be  repeated  in  a  few  days. 


TO  RELIC  OWNERS. 

WOOD  AND  METAL  WANTED  FOR  THE  COLUM- 
BIAN PLOW. 

The  Columbian  Liberty  Bell  committee  have 
forwarded  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  all  the  swords, 
guns,  chains  and  filings  that  they  have  re- 
ceived, which  could  not  be  fused  into  the 
-Columbian  Liberty  Bell  or  availed  of  in  the 
clapper,  to  Messrs.  Deere  &  Co.,  plow  manufac- 
turers, Moline,  111.,  who  have  been  selected  to 
make  the  Columbian  Peace  Plow,  and  who 
have  generously  offered  to  make  it  without 
cost  to  the  committee. 

The  Columbian  Liberty  Bell  committee  now 
desires  wood  and  additional  metal  (wrought 
iron  or  steel)  of  great  historical  interest,  which 
will  be  made  up  into  the  plow.  Persons  hav- 
ing control  of  such  wood  or  metal  are  requested 
to  send  their  contributions  to  the  manufac- 
turers at  Moline. 

Each  contribution  should  be  labeled,  the 
label  stating  what  it  is,  its  history  and  giving 
the  name  of  the  owner.  Contributions  should 
be  sent  in  at  once.  A  complete  record  of  each 
(ionation  will  be  made  and  kept  on  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Fair,  with  the  plow  beside  the 
Liberty  Bell. 

Agents  for  this  paper  make  big 
wages. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


ArorsT  15,  1898: 


"SOMETIME." 

"Sometime!  Sometime!"  Beautiful  cry, 
Bising,  rippling,  over  and  oTer, 
Out  from  the  heart-tree  branches  ^igh 
Where  birds  of  promise  flutter  and  fly ; 
Kow  nesting  low  in  the  honeyed  clover. 
Now  trooping  up  to  the  roiceful  sky ; 
Sweetest  prophecies  softly  singing. 
Softly  sweet  as  the  Toice  of  lever, 
Ehythmic  measures  roundly  singing. 
Kinging,  rippling,  over  and  over. 
Tenderly,  sweetly  comes  the  cry, 
"Sometime,  dear  heart,  by  and  by  !" 

"Sometime!  Sometime!"  Birds  in  my  breast 
Chanting  songs  of  a  glad  to-morrow. 
Out  from  a  desolate,  broken  nest 
Bravely  rearing  each  golden  crest. 
Flaunting  your  wings  in  the  face  of  sorrow. 
Singing  the  while  of  coming  rest ; 
Farther  than  mine  your  gaze  is  reaching. 
Let  me  your  prescient  cunning  borrow ; 
Answer  make  to  my  sad  beseeching: 
Comes  there  indeed  a  glad  to-morrow  ! 
Is  it  for  me  you  flutter  and  cry, 
"Sometime,  dear  heart,  by  and  by  ?" 

— Mrs.  Lucy  M.  BJirtn. 

MOTHER  SONG. 

Soft  sleeps  the  earth  in  moonlight  blest; 
Soft  sleeps  the  bough  above  the  nest ; 
O'er  lonely  depths  the  whippoorwiU 
Breathes  one  faint  note  and  all  is  still. 
Sleep,  little  darling,  the  night  is  long ; 
Sleep  while  I  sing  thy  cradle  song. 

About  thy  dream  the  drooping  flower 
Blows  her  sweet  breath  from  hour  to  hour. 
And  while  the  great  moon  spreads  her  wings, 
"While  low,  while  far,  the  dear  earth  swings. 
Sleep,  little  darling ;  all  night  long 
The  winds  shall  sing  thy  slumber  song. 

Powers  of  the  earth  and  of  the  air 
Shall  have  thee  in  their  mother-care. 
And  hosts  of  heaven,  together  prest. 
Bend  over  thee,  their  last,  their  best. 
Hush,  little  darling ;  from  the  deep 
Some  mighty  wing  shall  fan  thy  sleep. 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spo^ord,  in  Harper^s  Bazar. 

THE  TATE  SEPARATION. 

MRS.  A>-so>-  Phixxjps  had  been 
over  to  one  of  her  neighbors 
"on  an  errand,"  and  when  she 
came  home  she  said  somewhat 
excitedly  to  her  married 
daughter,  who  still  lived  at 
home: 

"Well,  Ellen  Duke,  if  I  ain't  got  the  beatin'- 
est  piece  of  news  for  you !" 
"What  is  it,  mother?" 

"You  couldn't  guess  if  you  were  to  begin 
gnessln'  now  and  gness  until  doomsday." 

"Then  I'll  not  try,  mother.  Do  tell  me  what 
it  is.   You  look  quite  upset  over  it." 

"It's  enough  to  upset  any  one.  Lem  and 
Jane  Tate  have  had  a  fuss  of  some  kind  and 
they've  separated." 

"Why,  mother!" 

"It's  true.'" 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I've  just  come  straight  from  there,  and 
Jane  told  me  so  with  her  own  lips." 

"What  did  they  fuss  about?" 

"She  didn't  tell  me  that,  but  she  did  say  that 
they  had  sep'rated  for  good,  and  you  know 
Jane  Tate's  a  person  one  can't  question." 

"I  know  how  queer  she  is." 

"Queer?  That  ain't  no  name  for  it.  And 
Lem  is  just  as  queer  as  Jane  dare  be.  The 
queerest  part  of  the  sep'ration  is  that  they're 
goin'  to  keep  right  on  liviii'  together  in  the 
same  house," 

"What  do  you  mean,  mother?" 

"It's  true !  Jane's  goin'  to  live  ui)-stalr8  and 
Licm  is  goin'  to  live  in  the  cellar." 

"Why,  mother!" 

"It's  the  livin'  truth.  I've  had  it  from 
Jane's  own  lips,  and  I  went  down  cellar  and 
saw  how  Lem  had  fixed  himsell  up  for  honse- 
keepin'  there." 

"And  Jane  didn't  tell  you  what  the  trouble 
was?" 

"No,  not  in  so  many  words.  She  said  in  that 
queer,  blunt  way  of  hers  that  she  and  Lem 
couldn't  get  along  verj-  well  together,  and 
that  they'd  had  a  final  spat  that  had  led  to 
Lem's  goin'  down  cellar  to  live.  I  dont 
know,  but  I've  an  idea  it's  come  out  of  trouble 
over  the  house.  You  know  Jane  owns  the 
house;  she  built  it  with  money  her  father 
left  her.  But  Lem  owns  the  ground  the  house 
ia  on  and  all  of  the  farm  but  five  acres  across 
the  road  from  the  house,  and  Jane  threatens 
to  move  her  house  over  there." 

"Oh,  they'll  make  it  all  up  again." 

"Mebbe  so  and  mebbe  not.  They're  both  so 
stubborn.  As  it  is  now,  Lem's  goin'  to  live  in 
tht  cellar  because  it's  got  a  ground  floor,  and 
he  says  he  is  livin'  on  his  own  ground,  and 
Jane  can  live  up-stairs  in  her  own  house,  on 
her  own  boards,  if  she's  a  mind  to.  Did  you 
ever  bear  anything  so  ridiculous  in  all  your 
Ule?" 

"No,  I  never  did.  But  I  could  sooner  believe 
it  of  Jane  and  Lem  than  of  any  one  else; 
they're  both  so  queer." 

"Jane  took  me  down  cellar  to  show  me  her 
canned  fruit.  You  know  that  the  back  part 
of  their  cellar  is  nearly  all  above  ground,  and 
It's  as  dry  as  this  floor,  the  house  beln'  built 
on  a  hill  and  so  well  drained.  Lem  has  that 
big  room  with  a  fireplace  in  it  for  tryln'  out 
lard  and  such  work  right  under  the  kitchen. 
He's  rigged  him  up  a  kind  of  a  bunk  to  sleep 
in  and  carried  a  lot  of  dishes  down  there,  and 
his  breakfEist  dishes  were  aU  set  out  on  a 
barrll-bead." 


"How  could  you  keep  from  laughing  right 
out?" 

"I  did  snicker  a  little  when  I  saw  that  he'd 
been  fryin'  eggs  in  an  old  milk-pan,  and  that 
he'd  mixed  up  a  little  dab  of  batter-cakes  in  a 
big  sis-quart  pail  and  fried  'em  right  on  top 
of  a  little  stove  there  is  down  there,  without 
using  a  griddle  or  skillet.  There  was  batter 
all  over  everything.  And  he'd  stewed  up 
some  pears  in  molasses  in  a  skillet,  and  they'd 
burnt,  and  he'd  turned  'em  out  in  a  pie-pan. 
Jane  sniffed  of  'em  and  said  she'd  think  it 
would  kill  'im  to  eat  such  a  mess  as  that." 

"She'd  better  cook  him  something  better, 
then," 

"She  says  she  is  goin'  to  do  his  bakin'  and 
his  mendin'  for  him ;  but  the  funny  part  of  it 
is  that  they're  not  goin'  to  speak  to  each 
other." 

"Well,  mother,  I  think  that  the  best  place 
for  both  of  them  is  a  lunatic  asylum." 

"It  would  seem  so,  now  wouldn't  it?  But 
they're  both  as  shrewd  and  level-headed  as 
anybody  in  most  things.  They're  eccentric, 
Ellen,  but  eccentricity  ain't  insanity.  They're 
both  as  set  as  a  rock,  and  neither  will  give  in 
an  inch  in  this  spat  they've  had.  I  guess 
Lem'U  miss  Jane's  splendid  cookin'  and 
housekeepin'." 

"How  are  they  going  to  get  along  without 
speaking  ?" 

"They're  goin'  to  wynie  what  they've  got  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  Jane  says  she  guesses  it 
won't  break  'em  up  to  buy  all  the  writin'- 
paper  they'll  need  for  that  purpose,  either. 
Lem  come  into  the  kitchen  before  I  left,  and 
looked  all  around  for  about  ten  minutes  for 
somethin'  without  openin'  his  mouth.  Then 
hq  took  out  a  little  stub  of  a  pencil  and  wrote 
right  on  the  kitchen  wall,  'Seen  anything  ol 
my  jack-knife?'  And  Jane  wrote  back  on  the 
margin  of  a  newspaper,  'No,  but  you  stop 
writin'  on  my  kitchen  wall.'  And  Lem  flirted 
OUT,  gritting  his  teeth,  while  Jane  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber." 

"How  perfectly  ridiculous!" 

"Isn't  it?  They  say  that  'serene  ca'mness' 
tries  a  man's  temper  the  worst  of  anything  in 
the  world,  and  1  should  think  Jane  would 
drive  Lem  crazy  if  it's  true.  She  is  the  ca'm- 
mest  person  I  ever  saw  for  one  as  set  as  she 
is.  When  Lem  had  gone  out  she  says  to  me, 
as  ca'm  as  you  please: 

"  'That's  the  first  correspondin'  we've  had  to 
do  yet.  We  ain't  either  of  us  any  great  when 
it  comes  to  writin'  letters,'  Don't  it  beat  all?" 

"It's  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

This  was  the  general  verdict  when  the  news 
of  the  Tate  separation  was  noised  abroad. 

The  cause  of  the  separation  was  never 
known  definitely,  for  Lem  and  Jane  were 
what  the  neighbors  called  "mighty  closs- 
mouthed,"  and  they  had  the  good  taste  not  to 
talk  about  their  domestic  difliculties  to 
others.  Jane  had  told  as  much,  or  more,  to 
her  old  friend,  Sirs.  Phillips,  as  she  ever  told 
to  any  one  regarding  the  causes  leading  up  to 
the  separation. 

"We've  sep'rated,  an'  that's  all  there  is  about 
it,"  Jane  had  said  grimly,  and  Mrs.  Phillips 
was  too  wise  to  question  her  further,  and  the 
neighbors  who  were  less  discreet  than  ilrs. 
Phillips  and  who  sought  to  question  her  were 
treated  to  a  vigorous  homily  on  the  beauty 
and  proflt  of  attending  to  one's  own  business 
that  sent  them  home  baffled  and  indignant. 

The  weeks  and  even  months  came  and 
went,  and  this  curious  state  of  affairs  still 
existed  under  the  Tate  roof,  Lem  still  lived 
in  the  cellar,  and  Jane  did  his  washing  and 
mending  for  him,  but  they  did  not  speak  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  did  not  add  the  sin 
of  quarreling  to  their  other  failings.  Each 
considered  the  other  to  be  at  fault,  and  both 
were  too  "hi-h-strung"  to  yield  an  inch  in  the 
controversy  that  had  brought  about  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs. 

They  had  never  "got  along"  very  well  to- 
gether, and  their  final  separation  was  not  the 
result  of  a  single  quarrel.  They  had  in4ulged 
in  a  great  many  little  "spats,"  as  Jane  called 
them,  and  their  differences  of  opinion  had 
become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  one 
morning  when  they  had  disagreed  about  so 
trifling  a  matter  as  whether  a  certain  bit  of 
ground  should  be  sown  with  barley  or  back- 
wheat,  Jane  had  said  thoughtlessly  and 
sharply : 

"See  here,  Lem  Tate!  I  just  think  that  if 
you  and  I  can't  get  along  without  all  this 
spatting  and  fussing  we'd  better  go  different 
ways.  That's  what  I  think." 

"That's  just  what  I  think,  Jane,"  Lem  had 
said  hotly,  although  neither  he  nor  Jane  had 
ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  before  that 
morning.  But  Lem's  manner  irritated  Jane, 
and  she  said  coldly: 

"All  right,  Lem  Tate.  This  happens  to  be 
my  house." 

"And  it  happens  to  be  standing  on  my 
ground." 

"I  kin  easily  move  it  across  the  road  to  my 
own  ground." 

"You  needn't  if  your  only  object  is  to  get  me 
out  of  it.  The  cellar's  got  a  ground  floor,  and 
it's  my  ground,  and  the  cellar  walls  are  mostly 
the  walls  of  my  old  house.  I  can  live  In  the 
cellar," 

'^Very  well;  live   in    the    ceUar  if  you 
want  to." 
"I'll  move  down  there  this  very  day." 
"Move  ahead." 

And  that  night  found  Lem  established  In 
the  cellar.  He  had  lived  there  four  months, 
when  one  morning  he  came  into  Jane's 
kitchen  and  wrote  the  following  on  a  bit  of 
brown  wrappiug>paper : 


"I  am  going  away.  If  anybody  asks  for  me, 
you  can  tell  them  I  am  gone  out  West  to  stay 
a  month  or  two  with  my  brother  Andrew." 

Jane  had  known  for  some  days  that  Lem 
was  making  preparations  for  a  trip  of  some 
kind.  She  had  heard  him  giving  instructions 
to  his  hired  man,  and  the  day  before  he  had 
gone  to  town  and  bought  a  large,  new  valise 
and  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  But  Jane  was  too 
proud  and  too  stubborn  to  ask  any  questions, 
and  Lem  had  not  vouchsafed  her  any  infor- 
mation regarding  his  plans. 

Two  and  even  three  months  passed,  and 
Lem  was  still  in  the  West.  He  had  gone  on  to 
visit  a  sister  living  in  Colorado.  Once  only 
had  he  written  to  Jane,  and  then  a  matter  of 
business  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  so. 
In  a  postscript  to  his  letter  he  had  written,  "I 
don't  know  just  when  I'll  be  at  home.  I  like 
this  country  mighty  well,  and  I  may  conclude 
to  settle  out  here.  I  might  as  well,  I  reckon, 
and  mebbe  I'd  really  better."  To  which  Jane 
had  replied,  "You  know  better  than  I  do  what 
would  suit  you  best  about  settling  out  there 
in  the  West.  I  know  I'm  not  going  out 
there." 

They  did  not  write  to  each  other  again,  and 
what  was  hidden  away  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  their  hearts  they,  and  they  alone,  cotild 
know.  They  had  had  much  time  for  reflection 
during  this  their  first  absence  from  each 
other  in  the  eight  years  of  their  married 
experience,  and  they  had  reflected  on  many 
things. 

It  had  been  a  disappointment  to  them  both 
that  they  had  not  had  children.  The  paternal 
instinct  was  strong  in  Lem,  and  children  in 
his  house  would  have  made  a  better  man  of 
htm  and  softened  the  harsher  attributes  of 
Jane's  nature. 

At  the  end  of  four  months,  Lem  suddenly 
returned,  half  determined  to  dispose  of  his 
farm  and  other  property  and  move  out  West, 
thus  making  his  separation  from  Jane  final 
and  complete.  He  was  resolved  that  he  would 
do  this  if  he  and  Jane  could  not  adjust  their 
differences  in  any  other  way. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  eaiiy 
spring  when  he  walked  up  to  his  own  gate. 
The  front  door  of  his  house  was  open,  and  be- 
fore he  reached  it  Mrs.  Anson  Phillips  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  open  door.  She  threw 
up  both  hands  and  gave  a  loud  scream  when 
she  saw  Lem. 

"Why,  Lem  Tate,"  she  cried,  "where  did  you 
come  from?" 

Her  cry  brought  Mrs.  Nancy  Eadger,  aa 
elderly  neighbor,  to  Mrs.  Phillips'  side,  and 
both  women  stood  and  looked  at  Lem  and  at 
each  other,  instead  of  standing  aside  that  he 
might  enter  his  own  home. 

"Where's  Jane?"  Lem  finally  asked. 

"Why,  she — she's  sick,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips. 

"Hain't  very  sick,  is  she?"  asked  Lem  a 
little  anxiously. 

"I  don't  know  as  she's  dang'rons,  an'  yet  I 
don't  believe  you'd  better  see  her  until  she's 
been  told  you've  come.  Had  he,  Nancy?" 

"No,"  replied  Nancy  decisively,  "she  mustn't 
be  excited.  She's  got  to  be  kept  ca'm.  Your 
turnin'  up  this  way  has  so  upset  me  I  can't  git 
ca'm  enough  myself  to  tell  Jane  you're  here. 
But  she's  got  to  be  told.  Come,  Ann  Phillips, 
we'll  go  an'  tell  Jane;  an'  Lem,  you  just  step 
outside  until  you're  sent  for." 

The  two  women  disappeared  in  his  wife's 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  Lem  waited 
on  the  doorstep  until  Nancy  Badger  put  her 
head  out  of  the  door  and  said: 

"Come  on  in,  Lem,  an'  mebbe  Jane'll  look  at 
you,  although  I  swan  if  I  would  if  I  was  in 
her  place;  I  jest  wouldn't." 

But  Jane  did  more  than  merely  look  at  Lem. 
She  was  lying  back  on  her  pillows,  paler  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her  before,  but  she  smiled 
when  he  entered  the  room  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"Lem,"  she  said,  "I'm  ever  so  glad  to  see 
you." 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Jane,"  he  said  awk- 
wardly, as  he  took  her  hand.  "What's  the 
matter  of  you,  Jane?" 

"I've  been  sick,  but  not  very  long.  I'm 
better  now." 

"What's  been  the  matter?" 

"I— I—''  She  blushed  and  nodded  her  bead 
toward  Nancy  Badger,  who  said  : 

"You  go  set  in  that  rockln'-cheer,  Lem,  an* 
I'll  show  you  what's  been  the  matter." 

Lem  obeyed,  and  Nancy  bent  over  the  bed 
a  moment  and  then  came  toward  Lem  with  a 
roll  of  what  appeared  to  be  white  flannel  and 
dimity  and  nainsook  in  her  arms. 

"There,  Lem  Tate !"  she  said.  "I  vum,  you 
don  t  deserve  it.  You  jest  don't  deserve  to  be 
the  father  of  such  a  harnsom,  healthy,  big 
boy  as  this !  I  never  welcomed  a  flner  one  in- 
to the  world,  an'  this  Is  the  forty-ninth  I've 
welcomed,  countin'  my  own  ten  grandchil- 
dreru  Jest  heft  him  once." 

But  Lem's  arms  were  hanging  limply  at  his 
sides.  His  mouth  opened  and  closed  several 
times  before  he  gasped  out: 

-'Why,  I— I— you  don't  mean  to  say  that — 
that's^ane's  baby  and  minef" 

"What  kind  of  insultin'  sass  Is  this?"  cried 
Nancy,  making  a  great  show  of  indignation, 
"Of  course  it's  yours,  although  you  don't 
deserve  it.  Look  at  the  dear  little  feller.  You 
don't  deserve  that  he  should  be  the  livin'  spit 
o'  you,  nor  that — " 

But  Lem  heard  no  more.  With  a  bound  he 
was  on  his  knees  by  Jane's  bed  and  his  arms 
were  around  her  neck,  and  unabashed  by  the 
presence  of  the  two  women,  he  kissed  Jane 
again  and  again. 

"Nancy's  right,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  dont 


deserve  such  joy  as  this,  Jane ;  I  dont  deserve 
it  at  all." 

And  when  Nancy  finally  laid  the  baby  in 
his  arms,  he  said  as  he  looked  into  its  wrinkled 
and  florid  little  face : 

"You  blessed  little  feller!  Talk  'bout  me 
goin'  out  West  to  live  now!  I  wouldn't  go 
and  leave  this  little  chap  for  a  quit-claim 
deed  to  the  whole  big  West.  This  baby  don't 
get  out  o'  my  sight." 

"Well,  I  can  just  tell  you  that  he  ain't  goin' 
down  cellar  to  live  an'  git  the  croup,"  said 
Nancy  Badger,  with  a  maUcious  wink  toward 
Ann  Phillips. 

"Nor  I  ain't  neither,"  said  Lem,  stoutly. 
"Am  I,  Jane?" 

'  Not  if  you  don't  choose  to,  Lem." 

He  kissed  her  again,  with  the  baby  still  in 
his  arms,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  Tate 
separation. 

"A  more  uniteder  couple  than  they  were 
after  that  I  should  never  wish  to  see,"  said 
Nancy  Badger,  years  afterward. 

J,  L.  Habeoitb. 


STAINS  AND  SPOTS. 

The  careful  housekeeper  looks  over  her 
laundry  for  the  general  wash  to  discover 
stains  of  coffee,  tea,  fruit,  mildew  and  paint, 
which  are  so  frequently  found  and  so  often 
"set"  by  being  soaked  in  cold  water  before 
they  are  seen.  The  stains  of  coffee  and  tea,  so 
often  found  in  table-cloths,  may  be  easily  and 
successfully  treated  if  taken  in  time,  but  if 
neglected,  leave  a  permanent  defacing  mark. 
I  The  treatment  of  these  stains  should  always 
1  be  kept  in  mind,  as  they  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other.  For  coffee  stains,  soak 
the  spots  in  cl^r,  cold  water  for  at  least  twelve 
hours,  adding  a  little  borax  to  soften  the 
water,  and  the  subsequent  washing  will  gen- 
erally remove  the  stain.  A  tea  stain,  on  the 
contrary,  must  be  taken  out  when  it  is  fresh 
with  boiling  water  poured  through  the 
fabric. 

I    Fj-uit  stains,  so  common  in  the  snmmer- 
I  time,  may  be  removed  by  pouring  boiling 
!  water  over  them,  when  they  gradually  dlsap- 
I  pear.   Where  they  have  been  "washed  into" 
j  the  goods,  they  may  be  removed,  if  the  fabric 
I  is  pure  white,  by  soaking  them  in  sour  milk 
for  several  days  and  then  rubbing  them  with 
the  hands  in  this  liquid.  If  the  fabric  is  col- 
ored, especially  if  it  is  blue,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  in  using  the  sour  milk,  or  the 
color  will  certainly  be  removed  as  well  as  the 
!  stain.  As  this  is  due  to  the  acid  in  the  milk, 
i  it  may  sometimes  be  remedied  by  au  applies 
:  tion  of  weak  ammonia. 

Alkali  stains  caused  by  lime  or  soda  may 
often  be  removed  or  the  color  restored  by  an 
appUcation  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice.  A 
grass  stain  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  get 
out  of  all  the  spots  that  bother  the  patience 
of  the  laundress,  A  correspondent  recom- 
mends for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  tin,  used  warm  and  Immediately  washed 
out  with  clear,  cold  water.  This  is  a  powerful 
remedy  and  should  be  purchased  from  a  drug- 
gist, who  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  solution 
in  proper  strength. 

Machine-oil  is  very  difficult  to  remove  if  it 
is  not  treated  before  it  is  "set."  Each  spot  of 
oil  should  be  well  soaked  and  then  washed  out 
in  clear,  cold  water. 

Ink  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  stains 
if  it  is  left  to  dry  in  the  fabric.  If  It  is  washed 
out  in  clear,  cold  water  or  in  milk  while  it  ia 
fresh,  it  may  often  be  entirely  removed. 
Stylographic  or  strained  ink,  which  possesses 
no  heavy  particles  to  hang  in  the  fabric  of  the 
cloth,  may  always  be  taken  out  in  this  way. 
Where  ink  has  become  dried  in  the  cloth.  It 
may  be  removed  by  soaking  In  the  sweet  milk 
until  the  milk  becomes  sour,  and  then  leaving 
it  in  the  sour  milk  for  two  or  three  days, 

A  treatment  of  sour  milk  will  generally 
remove  mildew  stains,  but  if  they  are  obstin- 
ate, a  tablespoonf  ul  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  rain-water  will  usually  remove  them, 
if  the  spots  are  thoroughly  rubbed  in  this 
solution  and  then  rinsed  in  clear,  cold  water. 

Iron-rust  stains  may  be  easily  removed 
from  white  goods,  even  if  they  are  of  long 
standing.  They  should  be  spread  across  a 
board  or  plate,  wet  with  a  thick  paste  made 
of  salt  and  lemon-juice  and  spread  out  in  the 
strong  summer's  sun,  which  will  draw  out  the 
1  spot  in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 
I    Tar  spots  must  first  be  rubbed  with  lard  or 
■  some  other  grease,  and  then  washed  out  with 
!  soap  and  water,  or  treated  with  benzin. 

Paint  stains  are  always  removed  with  tur- 
pentine.— ^^eiv  Tork  Tribune. 

A  FEVER  ANNUNCIATOR. 

The  London  Lancet's  Paris  correspondent 
tells  of  an  apparatus  of  recent  invention  for 
registering  rises  of  temperature  from  friction 
in  a  machine,  from  fermentation  in  a  mass  of 
grain,  etc.  A  small,  metallic  bulb  half  filled 
with  ether  is  sealed  by  a  corrugated  cover. 
When  the  temperature  rises  so  as  to  expand 
the  ether  vapor  sufficiently,  the  cover  Is 
straightened  out  by  the  pressure  and  made  to 
close  an  electric  circuit  that  works  a  bell. 

It  is  said  that  the  inventor,  M.  Tavemier, 
cherishes  the  project  of  fitting  up  hospital 
wards  with  these  bulbs,  each  of  which, 
secured  in  a  patient's  axilla,  shall  operate  a 
numbered  bell  in  the  interne's  room,  after  the 
manner  of  hotel  annunciators.  By  this  means 
it  Is  expected  a  sudden  and  dangerous  rise  of 
temperature  in  any  particular  case  may  at 
once  be  brought  to  the  interne's  notice. 

Agents  for  this  paper  get  a 
BICCER  CASH  COMMISSION 

than  is  offered  by  any  other  paper. 
Write  for  special  terms. 
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A  GEM  ACCIDENTALLY  DISCOVERED  THAT  IS 
'     AS  VALUABLE  AS  THE  DIAMOND. 

Some  years  ago  Edison,  the  electric  wizard, 
was  convinced  that  platinum  existed  In  North 
Carolina,  and  sent  William  Earl  Hidden,  an 
accomplished  minerologist,  in  search  of  it. 
Mr.  Hidden  little  knew  at  the  time  how  full 
of  results  to  him  that  pursuit  of  platinum 
would  be.  He  could  not  find  the  desired  min- 
eral, but  he  found  something  far  better. 

At  Alexander  county,  a  quiet  part  of  the 
state  many  miles  from  a  railway,  he  was  di- 
rected by  Mr.  J.  A.  D.  Stephenson  to  gem-bear- 
ing ground,  and  looking  a  little  more  narrowly, 
found  some  of  the  gems.  He  purchased  some 
land,  returned  to  Edison,  reported  his  vain 
quest  of  platinum,  then  went  back  to  North 
Carolina.  He  at  once  began  to  develop  the 
mine.  Sinking  a  shaft  in  a  simple  way  he 
gradually  made  the  opening  larger  and  larger, 
until  superficially  the  mine  presented  the  as- 
pect of  a  stone  quary.  Out  of  this  rude  pit  in 
the  earth  were  taken  unnumbered  gems,  one 
hitherto  unknown.  To  this  Mr.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  an  eminent  scientist, 
gave  Hidden's  name,  and  "Hiddenite,"  the 
equivalent  of  the  diamond  in  value,  became 
Instantly  the  fashion.  Its  tender-tinted  green 
crystals,  its  intense  hardness,  and  its  new 
beauties  when  cut,  were  only  some  of  its 
charms.  From  the  day  of  its  discovery  to  the 
present  it  has  been  a  hopeless  task  to  supply 
the  demand  for  it.  Every  Hiddenite  found  is 
purchased  long  in  advance. 

But  strange  as  is  this  flashing  green  miracle 
of  the  earth,  the  place  of  its  birth  is  yet 
stranger.  The  laborers  who  are  working  in  the 
mines  handle  their  picks  with  the  greatest 
care.  They  are  on  the  watch  for  "pockets." 
Possibly  for  an  hour  the  digging  goes  on,  and 
no  "pocket"  is  struck.  Presently  the  pick 
goes  into  an  opening;  with  careful  fingers  the 
earth  is  partially  removed,  and  finally  the 
miner  feels  with  his  hands  every  portion  of 
the  walls  of  the  opening.  It  may  happen  that 
his  search  is  In  vain,  but  it  is  oftener  the  case 
that  his  fingers  touch  little  crystals  that  are  so 
embedded  in  the  sides  of  the  pocket  that  their 
points  alone  project  outward.  They  are  care- 
fully picked  out.  Perhaps  all  are  beryls,  per- 
haps there  are  a  dozen  kinds  of  gems,  or  it 
may  be  that  there  are  only  Hlddenites.  Some- 
times gems  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  are 
thus  taken  from  one  pocket.— Greoi  Divide. 


HARNESSING  THE  MOON. 

The  force  of  gravitation  Is  the  force  which 
keeps  the  earth  and  planets  in  their  orbits, 
the  invisible  but  potent  cord  which  binds  to- 
gether members  of  our  system. 

We  have  heard  the  fact  stated  so  often  that 
it  is  an  old  story,  and  accept  It  without  fur- 
ther thought.  "But  consider  for  a  moment," 
says  Prof.  A.  J.  Dubois,  "how  great  this  force 
must  be.  A  bar  of  steel  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
square  can  sustain  a  weight  of  about  7,500 
pounds,  or  the  weight  of  fifty  full-grown  men. 
Now,  simply  to  hold  the  moon  in  the  orbit, 
we  should  have  to  have  a  colossal  bar  of  steel, 
stretching  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  whose 
section  would  be  87,500  square  miles.  An  area 
which  would  cover  the  maritime  provinces 
aiid  leave  36,700  square  miles  over.  Or  If,  in- 
stead of  one  single  bar  we  should  stretch  a 
forest  of  st«el  bars,  each  bar  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  square,  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  we 
would  have  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth  on  the  side  toward  the  moon  with  such 
bars  at  intervals  of  only  six  inches." 

Think  of  it!  A  forest  of  steel  whose  stems 
would  be  so  close  together  that  a  cat  could 
scarcely  squeeze  through.  This  is  what  the 
"force  of  gravitation"  mea.ns.— Canadian  En- 
gineer.  .   

THE  LINES  OF  THE  HAND. 

Broad  nails  belong  to  gentle,  nervous,  bash- 
ful people. 

A  chained  head  line  indicates  want  of  fixity 
of  thought. 

A  long  liver  line  shows  an  excellent  natural 
constitution. 

Poe  had  the  ideally  psychic  hand,  with  very 
small  thumb. 

Round  nails  belong  to  obstinate,  generally 
stupid  people. 

Vigor  of  constitution  is  Indicated  by  a  long, 
clear  life  line. 

Soft  hands  indicate  a  character  lacking 
energy  and  force. 

Oblique  nails  are  an  indication  of  deceit  and 
cowardice. 

A  heart  line  pale  and  broad  shows  a  heart- 
less debauchee. 

Crosses  are  always  unfavorable,  no  matter 
where  they  occur. 

The  Chinese  hand  Is  small,  slim,  and  with 
square  phalanges. 

A  head  line  very  long  and  slender  shows 
utter  faithlessnes.— Press. 

"I  have  found  by  experience,"  says  the  ed- 
itor of  one  of  our  exchanges,  "that  little  red 
ants  cannot  travel  over  wool  or  rag  carpet.  I 
covered  my  floor  with  coarse  baize,  set  my  sofa 
un  that,  and  have  not  been  troubled  since, 
rover  a  shelf  in  your  closet  or  pantry  with 
tl mnel,  set  whatever  you  wish  to  keep  from 
the  ants  on  it,  and  they  will  at  once  disappear. 
I  have  tried  it."  ' 

DO  YOU  HAVE  ASTHMA? 

If  you  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Kola  plant,  found  on  the  Congo  river.  West 
Africa,  is  reported  a  positive  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease. The  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  such  faith  in  this  new  dis- 
coverv,  that  they  are  sending  out  free  by  mail, 
large  trial  cases  of  Kola  Compound  to  all  suf- 
ferers from  Asthma,  who  send  their  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card.  Write  to  them. 


THE  KING  OF  SIAM  AND  HIS  REALM. 

The  king  of  Siam  is  a  monarch  who  has 
more  absolute  power  over  his  subjects  than 
the  Czar.  Few  men  in  this  world  have  as 
much  to  make  them  feel  big  and  important, 
but  for  one  in  his  position  he  is  a  very  much 
civilized  and  fln-de-siecle  young  person.  He  is 
small  in  person.  His  head  is  crowned  with  a 
golden  pyramid  of  jewels,  rising  in  circular 
tiers,  diminishing  as  they  go  upward,  until 
they  end  in  a  long,  pencil-like  point,  which 
extends  nearly  two  feet  above  the  forehead  of 
its  kingly  owner.  His  body  is  clad  in  gorgeous 
coat  and  vest,  heavily  embroidered  in  gold 
and  jewels,  and  in  place  of  pantaloons  he  has 
the  rich  brocaded  surong  of  the  Siamese  about 
his  loins  and  waist.  It  comes  down  below  his 
knees  at  the  front,  and  it  looks  not  unlike  a 
pair  of  fancy  kniclcerbockers.  Below  these 
is  a  pair  of  shapely  calves  in  white  silk 
stockings,  and  his  feet  are  thrust  into  jewel- 
covered,  heelless  slippers,  pointed  like  the 
shoe  of  the  Turk.  The^hole  makes  a  costume 
brilliant  and  grand. 

He  is  a  pleasant-looking  fellow,  and  his 
olive-brown  face  is  plump  and  unwrinkled. 
He  has  beautiful  liquid  black  eyes,  a  broad, 
high,  and  rather  full  forehead,  and  short, 
straight,  black  hair.  Under  his  rather  short 
and  half-flat  nose,  there  is  a  silky  black  mus- 
tache, and  below  this  the  lips  are  rather  thick, 
and  the  chin  plump  and  well  rounded.  His 
hands  and  feet  are  well  made,  and  he  is,  all 
told,  a  good  specimen  of  Siamese  beauty.  He 
is  the  ninth  son  of  Maha  Mongkut,  the  last 
king  of  Siam,  and  he  was  picked  out  of  a 
family  of  eighty-four  children  to  be  placed 
upon  the  throne.  He  has  thirty-four  half 
brothers  and  forty-nine  half  sisters. 

Looking  at  him  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  he 
is  the  sacred  ruler  of  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000 
of  people,  and  it  is  hard  for  an  American  to 
appreciate  his  absolute  power  and  his  holy 
dignity.  The  people  of  the  country  are  his 
slaves.  He  has  the  right  to  call  them  into  his 
service  either  with  or  without  pay,  and  all  the 
men  in  Siam  are  forced  to  give  him  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  their  services  during  the 
year.  His  word  can  throw  a  man  into  chains 
or  put  him  to  death ;  can  deprive  him  of  his 
property  or  rob  him  of  his  daughter.  All  the 
women  of  Siam  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
king,  and  no  one  is  forbidden  to  him  except 
his  mother.  He  is  supposed  to  take  one  of  his 
sisters  as  his  queen,  and  the  nobles  of  the 
country  offf,'  him  their  daughters  by  the  score. 
His  court  is  one  of  intrigue,  and  the  nobles  are 
glad  to  have  their  daughters  in  the  harem,  so 
that  they  may  thus  the  better  attain  the  king's 
friendship  and  powerful  offices.  He  taxes  the 
people  as  he  jjleases,  and  these  taxes  are  so 
heavy  that  at  times  some  men  have  to  sell 
their  wives  and  children  as  slaves  to  enable 
them  to  pay  him.  Still  his  vaults  are  full  of 
treasure.  Siam  has'no  national  debt,  and  he 
has  an  income  of  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year. 
He  can  spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
cremating  a  dead  wife  or  in  establishing  a 
petty  navy. 

Still,  this  king  of  Siam  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive the  country  has  ever  had.  He  is  far 
in  advance  of  his  people,  and  he  is  doing  a 
great  deal  to  civilize  them.  Before  his  second 
coronation  in  1873,  all  natives  who  approached 
the  king  had  to  do  so  on  all  fours.  They  had 
to  raise  their  hands  in  adoration  to  him  and 
bump  their  heads  on  the  mats  before  him. 
The  king  did  away  with  all  that,  and  he  has 
introduced  the  American  handshake  into  his 
reception  of  foreigners.  He  gives  receptions 
to  foreigners,  and  he  speaks  the  English 
tongue,  though  he  never  does  this  when  noted 
foreigners  have  an  audience  with  him.  He  has 
brought  the  telegraph  and  telephone  into 
Bangkok,  has  established  a  street-car  line, 
and  lights  his  harem  with  electric  lights. 

The  king  of  Siam  is  a  Buddhist,  and  he  was 
for  some  time  a  Buddhist  priest,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  all  men  In  Siam.  Everyone  is  ex- 
pected at  some  time  to  enter  the  priesthood, 
and  this  royal  monarch,  with  his  millions  of 
treasure,  his  scores  of  wives,  and  his  810,000,- 
000  a  year,  once  shaved  his  head  and  nom- 
inally gave  up  his  crown  and  his  harem  to 
wear  a  yellow  cotton  scarf  about  his  waist  and 
to  go  fasting  and  praying.  The  Siamese  priests 
are  picturesque,  as  well  as  devout.  The 
priesthood  is  useful  to  married  men.  A  man 
can  be  divorced  whenever  he  likes  by  entering 
the  priesthood  for  a  month  or  so.  Nobles  do 
not  require  any  such  formality. 

The  great  event  in  the  life  of  a  Siamese  is  the 
function  of  having  his  hair  cut.  This  is  some- 
times a  great  event  in  the  life  of  an  American 
young  man  also.  On  the  top  of  a  Siamese 
baby's  head  a  certain  lock  of  hair  is  preserved. 
All  the  rest  of  the  head  is  shaved,  but  this  lock 
is  kept  sacred  until  he  reaches  the  age  when 
he  officially  passes  from  boyhood  to  manhood. 
Then  ofl"  comes  the  lock.  The  celebrations  at- 
tending the  hair-cutting  of  the  present  king 
lasted  three  days. 

The  king  of  Siam  has  a  very  large  assort- 
ment of  wives,  but  he  is  so  high  and  mighty 
that  he  must  marry  nobody  beneath  him  in 
rank,  his  only  equals  being  his  own  family. 
His  regular  official  queen  must,  therefore, 
always  be  his  half  sister.  The  queen  is  not 
far  from  twenty  years  of  age;  she  rules  the 
harem,  and  she  is  a  very  pretty  Siamese  girl. 
Her  complexion  is  a  light  brown,  and  her  oily, 
black  hair,  about  two  inches  long,  stands 
straight  up  and  is  combed  backward  from  a 
fair,  open  forehead.  She  has  beautiful  eyes, 
wears  diamond  ear-rings,  has  a  diamond  pen- 
dant at  her  neck,  and  her  fingers  are  covered 


Every  farmer  who  makes  a  specialty  of  fancy  stock  takes  pride 
in  exhibiting  the  finest  product  of  his  farm,  whether  it  be  a  Shrop- 
shire sheep,  a  Shorthorn  cow,  a  Chester  White  hog  or  a  Percheron 
horse.  To  show  to  best  advantage,  the  natural  colors  of  the  wool 
or  hair  must  be  brought  out ;  the  white  in  particular  must  be  snowy 
white  and  not  tinged  with  dirty  brown  or  yellow.  A  breeder  says 
of  the  Ivory  Soap : 

"  I  have  used  it  for  many  years  and  find  it  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses superior  to  anything  I  have  ever  used.  ...  It  leaves  the  skin 
soft  and  clear,  furnishes  life  to  the  coat,  produces  a  beautiful  growth 
.  .  .  and  leaves  it  smooth,  glossy  and  free  from  harshness.  I  use 
it  with  lukewarm  rain  water,  which  I  find  is  the  best.  This  forms 
a  rich,  oily  lather,  and  helps  loosen  all  stubborn  scales  and  blotches 
of  the  skin." 

R.  1.  '"npvKiGHT  1893,  BY  The  Procter  &  Gamei  ^ 


THE  ONLY  FAULT  found  with  the 


Shawknit  Half- Hose 

is  found  by  the  dealer  that  says  "they  wear  too  long."  Their 
unequalled  durability  is  not  due  to  good  material  and  workmanship 
only,  but  also  to 

PERFECTION  OF  FIT. 


None  genuine  unless  stamped 


on  the  toe. 


sm  FOE  EESDEiPTiVB  PEiOE-usT.  ShAW  STOCKING  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


with  precious  stones.  She  smokes  cigarettes, 
as  does  also  the  king,  and  she  chews  the  betel- 
nut,  making  her  teeth  as  black  as  jet  and  her 
lips  stick  out.  The  Siamese  say  that  any  dog 
can  have  white  teeth,  but  that  it  is  only  those 
who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  the  betel-nut 
who  can  have  black  ones. 

The  debtor  class  of  Siam  aflbrd  a  great  con- 
trast to  all  this  gorgeousness.  They  are  stripped 
naked  and,  chained  to  heavy  logs,  are  com- 
pelled to  work  as  slaves.  The  Interest  on 
money  is  so  high  in  Siam,  that  when  a  man 
once  gets  in  debt  the  most  he  can  possibly 
hope  for  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  is  to  pay 
the  interest  on  what  he  owes.  This  has  dis- 
couraged industry  and  has  encouraged  the 
practice  of  allowing  women  to  do  the  work. 
Man,  being  proud  and  ambitious,  soon  tires  of 
industry  indulged  in  for  its  own  sweet  sake. 

The  temples  and  palaces  of  Siam  are  struc- 
tures of  complicated  magnificence. 

Witnesses  in  the  courts  are  tortured  in  very 
ingenious  ways.  Certain  classes  are  prohibit- 
ed from  testifying.  They  include  drunkards, 
gamblers,  virgins,  executioners,  beggars  and 
persons  who  cannot  read.  When  they  whip  a 
man  they  stretch  his  skin  from  his  head  to  his 
heels,  to  make  the  blows  eflffective. 

The  sacred  white  elephant  for  which  Siam  is 
famous,  if  he  ever  did  amount  to  anything, 
has  gone  all  to  pieces.  He  is  at  present  a 
mangy,  scraggy,  wild-eyed  creature,  with 
nothing  white  about  him  but  his  ears,  which 
seem  to  have  leprosy.  His  keepers  are  dirty, 
he  is  not  bound  with  golden  chains,  and  the 
only  thing  royal  about  him  is  his  bad  temper. 
—San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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who  want  to  earn  money  to 
buy  their  school-hooks,  or 
to  pay  for  a  course  in  book- 
keeping or  shorthand;  or 
those  who  want  to  earn 
their  spending  money,  in- 
cluding a  good-sized  "wad"  for  the  hol- 
idays, shotUd  write  TO-DAY  for  our  special 
terms  to  agents.  We  pay  the  BIGGEST 
CASH  COMMISSION,  and  it  is  easier  to 
get  up  big  clubs  for  our  paper  than  for  any 
other.  Try  it  and  your  purse  will  make 
you  happy.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
PhUa<l«lpbi«,  S>a.,  or  Sprisffflsld,  Ohio. 
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BEING  A  WOMAN. 

Oace  a  woman  came, 

Within  a  churchyard  close, 
Suddenly  on  a  name 

Unhidden  by  vine  or  rose. 

There  it  was  he  lay 

Who  long  had  wronged  her  sore, 
Harmed  her  many  a  day, 

But  never  should  harm  her  more. 

Bare  and  bleak  the  stone 
That  marked  his  place  of  sleejj^ 

Slowly  the  days  had  flown— 
Had  no  one  come  to  weep? 

Long  she  stood  and  gazed, 

Disarmed  as  he  who  slept; 
Then  with  her  eyes  upraised, 

Being  a  woman,  she  wept. 

—New  Orleans  Times-Demccrai. 


FROM  NARCISSUS  TO  MARGERY  DAW. 

AccoKDiNG  to   the  story,  Nar- 
cissus was  the  son  of  a  nymph 
and  a  river  god.   He  was  very 
beautiful,    but    very  vain. 
Having  once  beheld  his  reflec- 
tion in  a  clear  pool  he  became 
in  love  with  himself,  and  finally  died 
because  he  could  not  possess  the  illusive 
creature  whom  he  beheld  in  the  water. 
As  everyone  knows, 
"Margery  Daw,  Margery  Daw 
Sold  her  bed  and  lay  upon  straw; 
Sold  her  bed  and  lay  upon  grass 
To  buy  herself  a  looking-glass." 

From  Narcissus  to  Margery  Daw  seems 
a  long  leap  of  time,  but  they  have  a  close 
relation  through  the  fact  that  their  lives 
were  strongly  influenced  by  mirrors. 

Are  not  most  of  us  first  cousins  to  these 
celebrated  persons? 

The  destiny  of  Narcisa  was  not  to  break 
a  looking-glass  (for  in  his  day  they  were 
not  of  brittle  glass),  but  to  be  broken  him- 
self by  one.  Who  would  wish  to  hav6  been  a 
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nymph  or  god  when  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  merits  of  glass  over  quicksilver ! 

The  first  artificial  mirror  was  of  some 
polished  metal.  In  the  Bible  there  are 
only  three  references  to  mirrors.  In 
Exodus  xxxviii.  8,  there  is  a  very  interest- 
ing verse  which  is  part  of  the  description 
of  the  tabernacle.  Speaking  of  Bezaleel, 
the  architect,  it  says:  "And  he  made  the 
laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass, 
of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  as- 


sembling, which  assembled  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  That 
word  "looking-glasses,"  which  the  trans- 
lator meant  to  be  plain  to  the  minds  of 
modern  readers,  really  makes  the  passage 
obscm-e  until  we  know  something  of  an- 
cient customs.  Had  they  been  called 
"brazen  mirrors,"  it  would  be  better.  We 
musC  remenrber  that  these  Hebrew  women 
had  learned  Egyptian  fashions,  one  of 
which  was  the  habit  of  carrying  small 
disks  of  brass,  silver  or  bronze,  highly 
polished  and  set  in  handles  of  wood  or 
stone.  In  these  little  mirrors  vanity  might 
have  a  peep  even  at  the  sacred  temple. 
These  brazen  mirrors  were  collected  from 
the  women  as  they  entered  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  brass  thus  obtained  was 
melted  and  changed  into  the  laver,  a  sacred 
vessel  of  beautifully  artistic  design.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Moses  took  these 
mirrors  as  a  rebuke  to  the  fashion  of  carry- 
ing them,  or  whether  it  was  necessary 
because  the  supply  of  brass  was  exhausted. 
In  either  case  it  shows  a  high  order  of 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  women. 

In  Job  xxxvii.  18,  there  is  a  simile  where 
he  speaks  of  the  sky  being  "spread  out  as 
a  molten  looking-glass."  Here,  too,  the 
word  mirror  would  be  better  so  far  as 
meaning  is  concerned,  and  the  sound 
would  not  suffer  by  the  change. 

When  Isaiah  prophesied  the  calamities 
which  would  come  upon  the  proud  women 
of  his  time,  he  gives  a  list  of  their  orna- 
mental garments,  jewelry  and  beautifiers, 
that  puts  to  shame  the  knowledge  of  the 
modern  fashion  reporter.  Among  the 
articles  which  he  tells  the  women  they 
will  be  deprived  of,  he  names  "the  glasses" 
(ui.  23);  which  mean,  as  in  the  other 
passages  quoted,  mirrors  of  polished  metal. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  the  same 
kind  of  mirrors,  and  they  are  not  entirely 
out  of  use  at  the  present  day.  What  pretty 
kitchen-girl  does  not  enjoy  the  sight  of 
her  fresh  face  in  the  bottom  of  her 
polished  tin  pans !  What  lady  when 
she  consults  her  gold  watch  does 
not  occasionally,  at  the  same  time, 
take  a  peep  at  her  own  reflection ! 

Venice,  that  wonderful  city  of 
glass  productions,  was  the  first  to 
make  mirrors  which  were  literally 
looking-glasses.  It  was  in  the  year. 
1300.  Specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
museums,  which  prove  them  to  be 
of  rude  construction. 

We  remember  always  about  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  when  she  was  old 
she  became  so  displeased  with  her 
mirrors  that  she  ordered  them  out 
of  her  sight.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  she  had  the  latest  inventions 
from  Venice,  and  likely  in  her  fits 
of  temper  she  broke  them  into  bits. 
It  was  not  untU  a  generation  or 
more  after  her  death  that  looking- 
glasses  were  made  in  her  country. 
At  present  it  is  an  important  in- 
dustry in  England.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  believe  that  French  plate 
mirrors  are  the  best.  Those  of 
TiJiierican  construction  are  equally 
fine,  but  as  they  cost  less,  every- 
body will  not  esteem  them  so 
highly.  Even  in  the  reader's  life- 
time he  can  no  doubt  remember 
great  improvements.  Any  little 
home  now  has  mirrors  with  hand- 
some beveled  edges.  In  an  encyclo- 
pedia you  can  read  the  process  of 
making  them.  It  requires  at  least 
eighteen  days,  sometimes  a  month. 

One  of  the  peculiar  customs  of 
certain  European  cities  is  the  fixing 
of  small  mirrors  outside  the  house 
windows  on  the  upper  stories.  I 
think  it  was  in  Brussels  that  we  first 
noticed  this  feature  of  architecture. 
There  were  long  avenues  of  houses, 
each  with  the  artful  contrivance  of 
little  looking-glasses  at  the  up-stairs 
windows.  They  are  arranged  at  an 
angle  which  allows  them  to  present 
a  reflection  of  the  front  doorstep. 
Ah,  no  unwelcome  caller  can  find 
the  master  or  mistress  "at  home!" 
No  detested  dun  need  be  admitted 
unless  he  comes  with  stronger 
power  than  his  debtor's  inclination. 
So  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  American  city 
has  adopted  this  custom.  Are  we  more 
frank?  Is  our  honesty  more  robust? 
Those  little  European  looking-glasses  may 
be  only  an  innocent  convenience,  but  they 
arouse  our  suspicion. 

As  we  have  seen.  Narcissus  lost  his  life 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  reflec- 
tion, and  Margery  Daw  was  willing  to  part 
with  the  greatest  practical  comfort  of 
household  furniture  in  order  to  minister 


to  her  vanity.  These  instarwes  prove  that 
both  sexes  are  susceptible  to  the  merits 
and  fascinations  of  the  mirror.  Babies 
laugh»at  their  reflected  images,  little  girls 
and  boys  are  not  averse  to  seeing  them- 
selves,.-with  age  the  habit  grows,  and  few 
persons  live  so  long  as  to  cease  to  admire 
themselves.  But,  after  all,  we  seldom  see 
ourselves  truly,  for  everyone  has  a  mood,  a 
mental  lens,  a  temperament,  wjjich  tints 
the  reflection.  That  happy  disposition 
which  sees  everything  as  larger  and 
brighter  than  truth  may  be  pardoned  if 
even  its  own  physical  form  it  sees  reflected 
through  a  self-satisfaction  tinged  with 
rose  color.  Kate  KAtTFFMAN, 


SCHOOL  CLOTHES. 

"You  are  always  so  busy  the  last  of 
August?" 

"Yes,  I  find  if  I  do  not  fix  the  school 
clothing  then  I  get  all  behind." 

It  is  true  this  part  of  the  summer  is  very 
busy.  The  usual  trips  disposed  of,  the 
fruit,  etc.,  there  is  a  lull  before  pickle- 
time,  and  though  through  September  it  is 
often  warm,  quite  warm  enough  for  sum- 
mer clothes,  yet  sometimes  it  disappoints 
and  turns  ugly  and  rainy.  I  have  seen  the 
children  trying  to  finish  out  some  out- 
grown frocks,  sleeves  so  short  and  tight  as 
to  be  very  uncomfortable,  so  I  always  try 
to  have  something  ready. 

The  two  gowns  we  give  are  adaptable  in 
any  kind  of  wool  material,  and  while 
stylish,  are  not  too  much  so  for  school. 

Patterns  of  all  kinds  of  sleeves  and 
shoulder  draperies  can  be  had  of  any  of 
the  pattern  stores  at  very  moderate 
charges.  The  waists  are  all  so  simple,  if 
one  hEis  a  good  lining  pattern  it  is  all  they 
want;  any  outside  arrangement  can  be 
made  to  suit  one's  taste. 

A  suit  of  proper  underwear  should  be 
arranged  for  the  first  cool  snap. 

Umbrella,  mackintosh,  new  rubbers 
should  be  as  faithfully  looked  after  as  the 
new  school-books. 

The  plain  gigot  sleeve  will  remain  with 
us  awhile,  and  nothing  is  easier  to  fashion. 
It  takes  a  good .  deal  of  material,  but  it  is 
all  of  a  piece,  and  two  dresses  can  be  put 
together,  making  the  sleeves  of  one  and 
the  main  dress  of  the  other. 

It  does  seem  as  if  no  dressing  for  years 
has  made  the  fifteen-year-old  girl  look  so 
like  a  beautiful  doll  as  the  late  summer 
styles ;  and  the  simplicity  vsdth  which  the 
dress  is  characterized  makes  it  only  more 
noticeable.  Imagine  four  sisters  going  out 
together  in  white  dotted  swiss  dresses, 
parasols  of  the  same  material,  arranged  so 
the  cover  could  be  taken  off  and  washed, 
white  chip  hats  trimmed  with  crepe  de 
chene.  Neither  an  expensive  or  conspic- 
uous dress,  but  they  all  looked  as  if  it 
were  very  expensive. 

A  sweet  girl  face  is  never  prettier  than 
when  it  looks  out  from  a  simple  sailor  hat ; 
you  look  at  the  face  instead  of  the  hat. 

We  quietly  slip  from  one  style  into  an- 
other, always  thinking  the  last  one  the 
best;  that's  one  comfort  being  a  woman— 
we  can  change  our  style  of  clothing  as 
well  as  our  minds.      Chbistxe  Irving. 


how  things  were  progressing,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  these  youthful  dish- 
washers had  things  pretty  much  to  their 
own  liking.  They  were  a  jolly  set,  who 
believed  in  plenty  of  fun,  and  as  Cousin 
Alice  was  constituted  the  same  way  her- 
self, she  was  not  distm-bed  by  the  bursts  of 
laughter  which  often  reached  her  ears 
from  the  regions  of  the  kitchen ;  but  on 
one  particular  evening  the  general  good 
time  was  so  much  more  hilarious  than 
usual  that  she  made  her  way  down  there 
only  to  find  the  four  young  folks  of  the 


THE  PrCKLE  STORY. 

It  really  happened,  this  pickle  story,  be- 
cause Cousin  Alice  herself  told  it  to  me, 
and  she  was  there  and  knew  all  about  it. 

Lizzie  was  the  girl  who  did  the  work  in 
this  family  to  whom  the  pickle  story  hap- 
pened. Now,  when  Lizzie  arose  early  in 
the  morning  and  did  all  the  work,  getting 
the  meals,  washing  the  dishes  and  keep- 
ing the  kitchen  neat  and  tidy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  washing  and  ironing,  the 
pickling  and  the  canning  for  all  the  folks 
in  this  pickle  story,  we  can't  blame 
Lizzie  much  if,  when  night  came,  she 
looked  ruefully  at  the  supper  dishes  and 
wished  there  was  some  one  else  to  wash 
them,  so  that  she  might  go  down  street 
awhile  with  the  other  girls  who  had 
troubles  like  hers.  Well,  maybe  she  ought 
and  maybe  she  ought  not  to  have  tdone.8o, 
but  she  did,  by  paying  two  cents,  prevail 
upon  the  children  of  this  family  to  wash 
the  supper  dishes.  There  were  five  (count- 
ing the  baby)  of  these  children  of  the 
pickle  story,  but  the  baby  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  the  story,  because  she  was  too 
little;  but  the  other  four  were  all  old 
enough  to  help  with  the  dishes,  so  for  the 
magnificent  sum  of  two  cents  they  mar- 
shalled themselves  into  the  kitchen  and 
undertook  the  heroic  task  of  "doing  the 
supper  dishes." 

Now,  Cousin  Alice,  with  the  baby  to 
take  care  of,  the  clothing  of  these  five 
children  to  look  after  and  so  many  other 
things  to  do,  could  not  always  take  an 
occasional  peep  into  the  kitchen  to  see 
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pickle  story  industriously  washing  the 
plates  and  cups. 

Now,  Cousin  Alice  understands  a  thing 
or  two,  so  she  didn't  say,  "  What's  all  this 
noise  about?"  but  she  kept  her  eyes  open 
and  took  a  drink  of  water,  then  quietly 
wended  her  way  up-stairs,  but  not  quite 
satisfied  in  her  mind,  because  when  the 
shouts  from  below  again  grew  more  noisy 
than  ever  she  made  another  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, but  went  away  none  the  wiser.  If 
Cousin  Alice  didn't  find  out,  somebody  else 
did.  I  guess  it  must  have  been  Lizzie. 
But  you  will  say  this  is  a  pickle  story 
without  any  pickles.  Oh,  no  it  isn't,  for 
you  may  ask  the  pickle  folks  themselves 
and  I  am  sure  they  \vill  tell  you  that  there 
were  pickles  in  it. 

Well,  the  next  morning  when  Cousin 
Alice  went  down-stairs  for  breakfast  she 
found  the  four  dish-washers  seated  very 
demurely  in  the  sitting-room,  while  in  the 
dining-room  the  father  concerned  in  the 
pickle  story  called  out,  "All  who  had  no 
pickles  last  night  come  in  to  breakfast." 
(I  told  you  the  pickle  part  was  coming.) 
Cousin  Alice  was  a  little  puzzled  when  she 
found  that  she  was  the  only  one  who  had 
not  been  to  pickles,  so  she  went  in  alone, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  folks  who  had  ev- 
idently been  to  pickles  that  Cousin  Alice 
and  her  uncle  seemed  to  be  enjoying  an 
unusually  good  breakfast,  which,  however, 
came  to  an  end,  because  the  uninvited 
would-be-breakfasters  in  the  sitting-room 
heard  the  table-bell  ring  and  Lizzie  enter, 
and  Cousin  Alice  heard  her  Uncle  say  to 
Lizzie,  "Remove  everything  but  the  table- 
cloth." 

By  and  by  when  Lizzie  had  obeyed  in- 
structions, the  father  of  the  children  of 
the  pickle  story  called  out,  "  Now,  all  who 
did  have  pickles  last  night  come  out  to 
breakfast."  Slowly,  and  with  dejected 
faces  and  downcast  heads,  the  four  little 
pickle-eaters  filed  into  the  dining-room 
and  seated  themselves  at  the  empty  table. 
Then  the  father,  who  had  disappeared, 
reappeared  very  solemnly,  bearing  a  gallon 
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jar  filled  mostly  with  vinegar,  with  a  few 
stray  pickles  floating  around  the  top.  This 
jar  he  proceeded  to  pass  to  the  dish- 
washers, who  evidently  were  not  strangers 
to  it,  with  the  command  to  "Take  a 
pickle."  Carl,  whose  spirits  were  like  a 
cork  and  could  not  be  put  down,  declared 
they  were  fine,  but  Mary  said  she  didn't 
care  for  pickles,  and  it  was  only  when  her 
father  urged  her  in  a  very  decided  manner 
that  she  put  her  guilty  fingers  into  the 
crock  and  withdrew  one.  The  two  others 
took  theirs  without  comment,  and  all  four 
pickle-eaters  ate  in  silence.  A  second 
round  of  the  pickles  was  inflicted  upon 
them,  then  they  were  allowed  to  depart, 
and  although  they  did  so  in  silence,  I  sup- 
pose they  did  some  thinking,  and  no  doubt 
all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Lizzie's 
pickles  were  much  better  with  dish- 
washing than  they  were  for  breakfast. 

Maey  D.  Siblev. 


DRESS  NOTES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general 
liking  for  scarlet  this  season.  It  is  used  for 
linings,  for  decorations,  and  in  every  way 
possible,  and  by  possible  I  mean  in  every 
way  in  which  it  is  harmonious.  This  scar- 
let is  not  a  dull  or  a  dingy  shade;  it  does 
not  tend  in  the  least  toward  magenta,  but 
is  absolutely  pure  red,  that  being  the  color 
for  which  a  baby  will  stretch  out,  which 
will  enrage  a  wild  bull,  and  which  savages 
are  said  to  admire.  Artists  say  that  this 
liking  for  scarlet  in  its  perfect  purity  is  an 
evidence  of  a  healthful  condition  of  the 
eyes,  and  shows  a  return  to  what  might  be 
called  natural  artistic  taste.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  knot  of  scarlet  on  the  black  hat, 
the  bright  scarlet  lining  in  the  long  coat, 
the  warm-looking  coat  of  scarlet  serge,  the 
hat  for  young  people  of  bright  red  felt, 
decorated  with  red  velvet  and  red  feathers, 
and  the  evening  gown  of  rich  red  gros- 
grain,  with  a  decoration  of  red  velvet  and 
red  chiffon,  prove  most  decidedly  that  not 
•  only  is  red  approved  by  the  artists  and  the 
dressmakers,  but  that  womankind  appre- 
ciates it  and  gives  it  the  place  of  honor 
that  is  its  due.  So  it  deserves  to  have  said 
of  it,  as  did  a  small  girl  learning  her  first 
French  sentences,  happy  in  a  red  frock,  a 
red  cloak  and  a  red  hat,  "Vive  la  Rouge '." 

A  very  jaunty  jacket  that,  while  fitting 
the  figure  just  as  closely  as  does  the  Eton 


green  velvet,  and  from  it  stand  up  two 
stiflf,  black  wings.  For  evening  bonnets  a 
great  many  of  black  jet  with  underlinings 
of  yellow  velvet  are  noted,  and  will,  it  is 
likely,  prove  popular. 

Most  of  us  remember  when  a  long,  full, 
black  velvet  circular  was  part  of  a  bride's 
trousseau .  In  days  gone  by,  silk  vel  vet  was 
invariably  used  for  this,  and  in  many  a 
household  mother's  circular,  after  being 
made  •  into  short  coats  and  bonnets,  did 
duty  as  belts  and  girdles,  rosettes  and 
bows.  The  long  velvet  circular  is  again 
the  fashion,  and  in  Paris  it  has  a  special 
vogue  given  it.  The  collar  is  usually  a 
high  one,  lined  either  with  fur  or  feathers, 
while  long,  broad  satin  ribbon  ties  confine 
it  at  the  throat.  Occasionally  elaborate  jet 
trimmings  are  put  down  the  front  of  these 
circulars,  but  if  the  material  used  is  rich, 
the  best  dressmakers  prefer  that  it  should 
be  untrimmed. 

Wherever  a  velvet  belt  can  be  worn  it  is 
assumed,  and  if  a  velvet  rosette  does  not 
finish  it,  then  a  quaint  dull  gold  or. silver 
buckle  is  worn.  The  velvet  used  for  these 
belts  is  not  the  ribbon,  but  the  velvet  sold 
by  the  yard,  and  which  should  be  bought 
cut  on  the  bias. 

There  has  been  found  nothing  prettier 
for  an  evening  cape  than  the  long  one  of 
white  cloth  with  the  three  shoulder-capes 
overtopping  it,  each  one  bordered  with  a 
band  of  brown  fur. 

Small  bonnets  of  scarlet  felt,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  black  tips,  are  much 
liked,  and  are  generally  becoming  to 
women  who  have  but  little  color  in  their 
faces. 

On  the  large  red  felt  hat,  that  belongs  by 
courtesy  to  the  young  girl,  the  Mephisto 
feathers  do  not  appear;  instead,  stiff  satin 
or  velvet  ribbon  is  wired  to  take  the  place 
of  them,  and  produces  the  same  effect  by 
the  weird  arrangement.  Wise  mothers 
know  that  feathers  soon  grow  limp  when 
much  wear  is  given  them. 

The  long  ribbon  sashes  reaching  to  the 
edge  of  the  gown  continue  in  vogue,  not 
only  for  eve^iing  wear,  but  for  street 
dresses.  Somfetimes  the  ribbons  simply 
start  from  the  shoulders  and  fall  almost  to 
the  edge  of  the  gown;  again,  they  are 
brought  front,  cross  over  the  corsage,  come 
around  under  the  arms  high  up  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  back,  where  they  are  arranged 
in  small  bows,  while  the  long 
ends  reach  quite  to  the  edge 
of  the  skirt.  By  the  by,  to  be 
effective,  these  decorations 
should  always  be  of  velvet  rib- 
bon.— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Stylish  Sleeves. 


one,  is  yet  a  little  longer,  is  known  as  the 
"  Patrol."  It  has  each  seam  braided  and  a 
high,  rolling  collar,  while  the  fronts  of  it, 
fastening  with  "  frogs,"  allow  just  an  edge 
of  a  silk  shirt  to  be  visible. 

A  felt  hat  that  has  the  stamp  of  a  famous 
milliner  upon  it  is  of  black  felt  after  what 
is  known  as  the  "  boat  shape ;"  that  is,  low, 
with  a  curling  brim  and  rather  pointed  in 
'  front,  where  there  Is  a  knot  of  emerald- 


RECIPES  FOR  FRUIT  VINEGAR. 

Fine  fruit  vinegars  are 
among  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed condiments  on  foreign 
tables,  and  need  only  to  be- 
come better  known  to  be 
equally  popular  in  this  coun- 
try. While  somewhat  expen- 
sive to  purchase,  they  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  make. 
The  following  recipes  fur- 
nished by  a  German  chemist 
will  doubtless  be  welcome  to 
many  an  American  house- 
keeper. 

Acetic  acid,  both  in  its  con- 
centrated and  in  its  diluted 
forms,  possesses  the  property 
of  dissolving  the  substances 
which  impart  to  certain  fruits 
their  special  taste  and  fra- 
grance. In  most  cases  the  or- 
dinary brandy  vinegar  is  used 
to  extract  them  from  the  fruits, 
but  it  nice  wine  vinegar  is  em- 
ployed, the  fruit  vinegar,  be- 
sides the  perfume  of  the  fruit, 
will  also  possess  that  of  the 
wine  vinegar.  The  extraction 
of  the  fragrance  will  be  greatly 
hastened  by  using  very  strong 
vinegar  containing  a  propor- 
tion of  at  least  one  tenth  acetic 
acid.  This  vinegar  can  be  eas- 
ily made  by  letting  wine  sour 
without  diluting  it  with 
water. 

Banana  Vinegar. — S  lice 
the  bananas;  crush  them  in 
a  strong  porcelain  vessel  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  pour  over  the  mass  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  wine  vinegar  to  cover 
the  fruit  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
four  inches.  Cover  the  vessel  closely 
and  let  it  stand  for  tPu  or  twelve  hours, 
then  pour  the  ^^nei^^■ar  off  carefully  and 
strain  through  a  clean  linen  cloth  or 
through  filtering-paper.  Banana  vinegar 
hus  prepared  Is  one  of  the  very  best  of 


the  fruit  vinegars,  and  gives  salads  espec- 
ially a  peculiarly  pleasant  flavor.  Banana 
vinegar  should  be  kept  in  closely-sealed 
bottles,  from  which  only  the  quantity 
needed-for  immediate  use  must  be  taken, 
as  its  delicious  fragrance  readily  escapes. 

Lemon  Vineqak.— Peel  eight  or  ten 
fresh  lemons  and  press  out  their  juice; 
leave  the  latter  to  clarify  in  a  tall  glass 
tumbler  uncovered,  but  in  a  place  free 
from  dust.  Cut  the  lemon  peel  in  very 
small  pieces,  potir  over  it  six  and  a  half 
quarts  (wine  measure)  of  the  best  wine 
vinegar  and  leave  it  in  a  covered  china 
dish  three  or  four  days  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  (near  a  warm  stove,  for  in- 
stance). At  the  end  of  this  time  strain 
the  vinegar  through  a  damp  linen  cloth 
and  let  it  stand  undisturbed  for  two  or 
three  days.  Then  mix  the  clear  vinegar 
with  the  clarified  lemon-juice,  and  lastly, 
strain  the  lemon  vinegar  through  filtering- 
paper.  This  vinegar  should  be  put  into 
tightly-corked  bottles  and  kept  in  the 
cellar. 

Strawberry  Vinegar.  —  Crush  ripe 
strawberries  with  a  wooden  pestle  or  spoon 
in  a  china  bowl,  and  pour  the  mass  into 
another  china  dish,  which  must  be  set  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  and  left  for  the 
berries  to  ferment.  When*  the  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  stop  rising,  squeeze  the  juice 
firmly  with  the  hands  through  a  damp 
piece  of  clean  linen,  and  then  strain  a  sec- 
ond time  through  filtering-paper.  Mix  the 
clear  juice  with  good,  strong  vinegar  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  juice  to  two 
parts  vinegar,  and  pour  the  strawberry 
vinegar  into  bottles,  which  must  be  tightly 
corked  and  kept  in  the  cellar. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — Raspberry  vin- 
egar can  be  made  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  strawberry  vinegar,  but  the  fragrance 
and  flavor  of  the  fruit  can  be  still  better 
retained  by  covering  the  freshly-gathered 
fruit  with  strong  vinegar  and  letting  it 
stand  for  several  days  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  shaking  it  frequently;  then 
straining  the  raspberry  vinegar  through  a 
clean  linen  cloth,  and  then  through  filter- 
ing-paper. This  fruit  vinegar  will  keep  a 
long  time  if  put  into  tightly-corked  bottles 
and  lilaced  where  it  is  cool. 

Orange  Vinegar. — Strip  the  yellow 
peel  from  eight  or  ten  oranges.  Wrap 
them  in  a  clean  linen  cloth — a  quarter  at  a 
time — and  squeeze  the  juice  out  with  the 
hands  into  a  tall  glass  tumbler,  which 
should  be  closely  covered  and  left  in  a 
place  where  it  will  not  be  moved.  Rub  the 
white  lining  from  the  orange  peels  and 
mash  the  latter  to  a  pulp,  adding  strong 
wine  vinegar.  About  eight  quarts — wine 
measure — will  be  needed.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days  pour  off  the  wine  vin- 
egar carefully— that  it  may  remain  clear — 
add  the  clarified  orange-juice  and  shake 
thoroughly,  then  strain  through  filtering- 
paper  and  pour  into  bottles,  which  must 
be  closely  corked. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fruit  vin- 
egars are  not  perfectly  clear,  but  seem, 
muddy.  In  that  case  they  must  be  arti- 
ficially clarified,  and  the  best  thing  to  use 
for  this  purpose  is  isinglass. 

To  clarify  fruit  vinegars,  cut  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  into  very  small  pieces 
and  pour  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  luke- 
warm water  to  cover  completely.  Then 
leave  the  isinglass  to  soak,  stirring  fre- 
quently. When  thoroughly  dissolved;  so 
that  no  trace  of  any  separate  pieces  is  left, 
add  enough  wine  vinegar  to  make  half  a 
pound  of  a  thickish  glutinous  substance, 
which  must  be  kept  closely  corked.  One 
third  of  an  ounce  of  this  isinglass  mixture 
will  clarify  from  four  to  five  quarts — wine 
measure — of  fruit  vinegar. 

Tarragon  Vinegar. — This  fine  table 
vinegar  is  prepared  from  the  tarragon- 
plant,  a  species  of  wormwood,  which 
grows  wild  in  Siberia  and  southern 
Em-ope.  To  make  it,  steep  two  pounds 
and  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  leaves  in  from 
seven  to  fifteen  quarts  of  vei'y  strong  vin- 
egar, for  three  days,  then  filter  the  tarragon 
vinegar  and  dilute  it  with  ordinary  vinegar 
to  suit  the  taste. — New  York  Ledger. 


did  it.  He  hardly  knew  how  pleased  she 
was ;  had  he,  he  would  have  treated  her  a 
little  better,  I  think. 

Still  she  loved  hiiu  for  what  he  did  do, 
and  did  not  dislike  him  nor  blame  him  for 
not  doing  what  he  might  have  done.  Her 
love  of  him  was  simple  and  pure  and  sat- 
isfied. 

She  pleased  him  because  she  was  always 
the  same.  He  knew  where  to  find  her ;  it 
was  the  finding  of  what  ho  looked  for  in 
her  that  delighted  him.  He  looked  not  for 
love  to  find  reproaches;  he  looked  not  for 
sympathy  to  find  distance;  nor  for  fellow- 
ship to  find  strangeness.  She  seemed  to 


HIS  ROOM-MATE. 

SMALLER  than  he,  fairer,  daintier, 
purer;  without  his  temper  or  his 
whims,  without  his  worries,  with- 
out his  fears— and  yet  so  sympa- 
thetic that  all  his  pleasures  and  pains  were 
hers,  too — his  room-mate,  surely,  was  his 
better  by  half. 

He  was  very  fond  of  her— loved  her,  per- 
haps, after  a  fashion,  and  did  a  hundred 
little  things  to  please  her  (after  all,  you 
know,  it  is  the  little  things  that  truly 
please  us),  and  she  was  pleased  with  every- 
thing he  did,  just  because  it  was  he  who 


Dkess  eoe  Yotjng  Gikl. 


understand  him  and  to  know  his  wants  by 
intuition. 

They  lived  together,  he  and  she,  in  apart- 
ments up  town.  He  was  a  poor  writer 
himself  and  could  ndt  afford  a  better  place. 

Their  room  was  large  and  sunny;  its 
furnishings  were  simple  and  sufficient.  On 
the  floor  were  rugs — she  was  as  fond  of 
rugs  as  he  of  books;  hi>  had  his  favorite 
volume,  she  her  choice  carpet  or  skin — he 
could  afford  such  things  because  he  loved 
them.  She  was  a  home  body  and  seldom 
went  out;  nor  did  she  seem  to  care  to 
know  the  people  about  her.  He  did  not 
blame  her  for  that,  however — they  were 
not  very  nice  people. 

He  had  taken  her  from  a  world  vastly 
different  from  his  own.  His  friends  won- 
dered at  his  fondness  for  her;  some  of  them 
were  disgusted  at  the  intimacy,  for,  you 
see,  they  did  not  understand  her,  nor  see 
her  as  he  did — they  knew  only  that  he  had 
"picked  her  up,"  as  the  saying  is,  on  the 
street. 

When  he  came  home  from  work — ^he 
worked  in  a  newspaper  office  down  town — 
she  was  always  at  the  door  to  meet  him. 
She  never  mistook  his  step ;  never  listened 
for  others.  That  first  caress  at  the  door  she 
loved  so  dearly.  When  he  was  not  worried 
with  business,  or  was  not  reading,  he  would 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  love  her — as  she 
loved  most  to  be  loved.  They  were  a  very 
happy  pair  of  room-mates.  He  used  to  say 
to  her:  "I  wonder  how  long  we  can  live 
thus  together.   We  are  so  happy." 

One  day  he  came  home,  and  coming  in 
did  not  mind  her  offered  caresses;  did  not 
take  her  in  his  arms ;  did  not  call  her  his 
"old  sweetheart,"  but  changed  his  dress 
and  went  away  hastily,  leaving  her  with 
hardly  a  word.  And  again  he  did  it,  and 
again.  She  did  not  know  why.  She  was 
miserable. 

And  then  he  went  away  and  stayed  days 
and  days — a  week  nearly.  She  lived  par- 
tially with  the  family  below.  They  saw 
that  she  was  alone  and  took  compassion  on 
her ;  but  it  was  a  compassion  that  brought 
no  peace.  When  he  .did  come  home  she 
bounded  to  the  stairs  to  meet  him;  but 
there  was  some  one  with  him — a  woman; 
and  he  had  his  arm  about  her.  His  "old 
sweetheart"  drew  back.  Who  was  this 
new  one  coming  into  her  realm?  What 
could  it  mean?  She  crept  back  in  the 
shadow  of  a  heavy  curtain  and  watched 
them.  They  sat  down  in  the  great  arm- 
chair— he  with  his  aims  about  her.  The 
sun  came  in — a  flood  of  gold — and  fell  on 
the  red  rug  before  them.  Out  of  the  win- 
dow they  could  see  the  tops  of  many 
houses  below  them. 

"To  have  you  hei-e,  where  I  have  worked 
and  lived,  and  to  know  that  you  are  soon 
to  be  mine,  mine,  dearest,  fills  me  with  a 
joy  undreamed  before,"  and  he  drew  her 
close  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again. 

"His  old  sweetheart"  stole  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  curtain  and  came  and  stood 
liofore  him  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 
There  was  no  reproach  in  the  look,  no 
blame,  only  wonder  Then  she  bounded 
lightly  into  the  lap  of  the  woman  who  sat 
beside  him,  and  rubbed  her  soft,  furry 
head  against  her  hand — purring  the  while. 
— Jerome  C.  Bull,  in  Vogue. 


The  biggest  cash  commissimis  ever  given,  by  any 
•paper  are  noiJ}  given  to  clvti  raisers  f</r  this 
paper.  Write  at  once  for  "Special  Cash  Terrm 
to  Civil  Jiaisers." 
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UNCLE  SIDNEY  S  VIEWS. 

I  hold  that  the  true  age  of  wisdom  is  when 
We  are  boys  and  girls,  and  not  women  and 
men ; 

When,  as  credulous  children,  we  know  things 
because 

We  believe  them — however  averse  to  the  laws. 
It  is  faith  then,  not  science  and  reason,  I  say, 
That  is  genuine  wisdom— and  would  that,  to- 
day, 

We,  as  then,  were  as  wise,  and  ineffably  blest 
As  to  live,  love  and  die  and  trust  God  for  the 
rest! 

So  I  simply  deny  the  old  notion,  you  know. 
That  the  wiser  we  get  as  the  older  we  grow, 
ForiujjDuth,  all  we  know  we  are  certain  of; 


in  jjDU 
now 


The  greater  our  knowledge  the  more  we  allow 
For  skeptical  margin;  and  hence  I  regret 
That  the  world  isn't  flat,  and  the  sun  doesn't 
set. 

And  we  may  not  go  creeping  up  home,  when 
we  die. 

Through  the  moon,  like  a  round,  yellow  hole 
in  the  sky. 

— James  Whiiecnnb  Riley. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

WHILE  August  may  not  be 
the  hottest  month  of 
the  summer,  yet  it  is 
during  this  month  that 
the  heat  seems  most  op- 
pressive. The  weather 
is  sultry;  the  life  seems  to  have  been 
burned  out  of  the  air;  food  supplies  sour 
and  mold  quickly,  and  flies  seem  more 
troublesome  than  at  any  other  time  of 
year.  The  utmost  care  and  vigilance  is 
necessary  to  prevent  waste  and  secure 
comfort.  The  appetite  is  apt  to  need  a  little 
coaxing  at  this  season,  and  cooling  effects 
are  to  be  sought.  Fresh  vegetables,  fruits, 
salads  and  cold  desserts  are  generally  more 
acceptable  than  hot  soups  and  meats.  If 
soup  is  served,  let  it  be  a  light,  clear  soup. 

Salad. — It  is  a  standing  joke  at  ovir 
house  that  whatever  is  left  from  dinner 
and  breakfast  I  put  into  a  salad  for  lunch. 
This  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  either. 
For  instance,  I  may  have  three  or  four  po- 
tatoes and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  string  beans 
left  from  dinner,  a  slice  of  boiled  ham  or 
two  or  three  little  crisp  slices  of  fried 
bacon  from  breakfast,  these,  cut  fine,  with 
one  or  two  tomatoes,  a  small  onion  minced 
very  fine  and  a  salad  dressing  poured  over 
just  before  serving,  makes  a  salad  for  one 
day.  Another  day  it  may  be  potatoes  and 
beets  from  dinner,  one  or  two  eggs  from 
breakfast,  a  little  onion  and  a  small  head 
of  lettuce  fills  out  the  salad.  If  I  have  a 
little  cold  chicken,  veal  or  fish,  it  goes  into 
a  salad,  and  all  are  pronounced  good. 

Salad  Dressing. — Instead  of  a  mayon- 
naise, which  must  be  made  fresh  every 
time,  I  make  a  cooked  dressing  that  will 
keep  a  week  in  a  cool  place.  Put  a  tea- 
cupful  of  good  vinegar  and  a  half  teacup- 
ful  of  water  in  a  double  boiler,  with  a 
tablespoonftil  of  butter.  When  this  boils, 
stir  into  it  a  teaspoonful  each  of  mustard, 
salt  and  sugar  and  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  corn-starch,  all  mixed  and  wet  with 
a  little  cold  water.  Stir  the  mixture 
till  it  thickens,  then  pour  it  slowly  over 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beating  it  all 
the  time,  and  lastly,  add  a  half  teacupful  of 
sweet  cream,  pouring  it  in  slowly  and  stir- 
ring the  mixture  at  the  same  time. 

Manioc— A  friend  lately  brought  to  my 
notice  a  preparation  of  the  cassava-plant, 
called  manioc,  which  is  the  Spanish  name 
for  cass'iva.  It  is  similar  to  tapioca,  but 
with  a  more  delicate  flavor,  and  cooks  in 
much  less  time.  It  comes  in  packages  the 
size  of  corn-starch,  and  directions  accom- 
pany each  package ;  but  the  skilful  cook 
will  soon  devise  a  great  many  more  ways 
of  preparing  it.  Three  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  manioc  put  into  a  quart  of 
cold  water,  with  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
in  a  double  boiler,  and  cooked  until  it 
thickens  and  looks  dear,  then  poured  into 
a  mold  and  served  cold  with  sugar  and 
cream,  is  the  simplest  preparation.  A 
spoonful  of  jelly  on  each  dish,  as  it  is 
served,  is  an  addition.  The  plain  boiled 
manioc  poured  over  berries  or  sliced 
peaches  and  allowed  to  cool  and  then 
served  with  cream  and  sugar  makes  a  de- 
licious pudding.  Or  it  may  be  poured  over 
pared  and  cored  apples  and  baked,  covered, 
until  the  apples  are  done,  and  it  will  make 
a  nice  pudding  to  be  served  either  cold  or 
warm. 

BriLDiNG  A  House.— When  one  contem- 
plates building  a  house  it  no  doubt  \)ajs 
well  to  have  correct  plans  before  begin- 
ning. Alterations  after  one  commences  to 
build  are  not  only  more  costly,  but  liable 
to  make  trouble  between  the  contractor 


and  owner.  A  full  set  of  plans  and  details 
wUl  enable  one  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous contract  with  the  builder,  and 
know  not  only  how  the  hotise  will  look, 
but  just  what  it  -will  cost  before  it  was 
commenced.  The  Farm  and  Fieesede 
offers  as  a  premium  a  valuable  catalogue  of 
artistic  dwellings  from  which  almost 
any  one  can  select  a  plan  to  suit  their 
needs.  This  book  also  contains  plans  for 
barns,  grain-houses,  poultry-houses  and 
other  farm  buildings.  ilAiDA  McL. 


MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUU 

Home-made  furniture,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
claims itself  as  such;  and  although  we 
often  read  of  an  elegant  dressing-case 
evolved  from  a  dry-goods  box,  or  a  lux- 
urious chair  which  had  originally  served 
as  a  flour-barrel,  these  works  of  art,  when 
completed,  albeit  in  accordance  with  the 
minute  directions  prescribed,  are  wont  to 
prove  disappointing.  The  average  woman 
is  not  distinguished  for  mechanical  ability. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  here  and  there  a 
woman  who  can  drive  a  naU — that  is,  a 
nail  that  shall  accomplish  the  purpose 
whereunto  it  was  sent.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  generally  more  satisfactory,  both 
artistically  and  financially  considered,  to 
intrust  one's  furniture  projects  to  a  pains- 
taking carpenter. 

An  attractive  bit  of  furniture  that  one 
has  planned  oneself  possesses  an  especial 
charm.  It  may  be  only  a  simple  wall-cab- 
inet to  hold  one's  choicest  bric-a-brac,  but 
who  so  well  as  the  owner  can  plan  the 
position  and  space  to  be  given  to  each  piece  ? 
In  many  homes  there  are  disabled  articles 
of  furniture — an  awkward  bedstead,  pos- 
sibly, that  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and 
is  valued  now  only  for  association's  sake. 
Generally  these  old  pieces  are  of  excellent 
material,  and  it  has  come  to  be  quite  the 
thing  to  make  them  over  into  articles 
which  shall  be  both  useful  and  ornamental 
in  the  modern  home.  From  such  a  bed- 
stead as  the  one  described  w.ts  recently 
developed  a  quaint  and  charming  corner 
cupboard.  The  doors  are  of  heavy  beveled 
glass,  through  which  one  has  a  view  of 
sparkling  crystal,  gleaming  silver  and  del- 
icate china.  One  shelf  covered  with  dark 
velvet  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  cut  glass ; 
in  another  compartment  the  rups  and  sau- 
cers are  arranged,  the  saucers  standing  in 
a  groove  at  the  back,  while  the  cups  are 
suspended  by  small,  brass  hooks  justabove 
them.  In  another  home  is  an  antique 
clock  of  deepest  red  teak- wood.  Although 
a  handsome  and  valuable  timepiece,  there 
really  seemed  to  be  no  suitable  place  for  it 
until,  through  the  inspiration  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  home,  an  ornamental  bracket- 
shelf  was  devised  for  it.  The  maple-wood 
employed  was  stained  and  polished  in  im- 
itation of  the  teak-wood,  and  so  cleverly 
was  the  work  accomplished  that  the  whole 
appears  as  one  unique  piece  of  furniture. 

WHAT  DEFT  FINGERS  DID. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  most 
women  to  accomplish  work  of  this  char- 
acter, any  one  who  is  possessed  of  taste 
and  a  moderate  knowledge  of  drawing 
may  plan  out  an  elegant  little  cabinet,  cup- 
board, shelf  or  table,  which  may  be  devel- 
oped by  a  careful  workman,  and  which 
shaU  have  that  very  desirable  merit— that 
of  being  totally  unlike  the  furniture  pos- 
sessed by  one's  neighbors. 

Occasionally,  however,  one  finds  a  woman 
who  has  the  ability  not  only  to  plan,  but 
to  execute.  A  novel  picture-frame  recently 
completed  may  serve  as  a  model  to  other 
clever  women.  The  subject  of  the  picture 
was  a  marine  in  water-color.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  frame  consisted  of  a  three-inch 
strip  of  wood,  through  the  center  of  which 
was  a  shallow  groove  about  an  inch  in 
width.  The  strip  on  either  side  of  the 
groove  was  then  gilded,  and  the  groove 
itself  filled  with  a  compact  row  of  small 
scallop  shells  of  uniform  size,  which  were 
fastened  securely  to  the  board  by  means  of 
strong  glue.  When  completed,  the  spaces 
left  bare  by  the  curves  of  the  shells  were 
gilded.  Resting  upon  a  rustic  easel,  draped 
with  a  genuine  fisherman's  net,  the  pretty 
picture  with  its  unique  frame  was  very 
charming — a  great  improvement,  surely, 
over  the  conglomerate  pine-cone  and  spice 
productions  of  our  ancestors. 

"You,  see,"  explained  the  fair  artisan, 
whose  skilful  fingers  had  fashioned  the 
pretty  frame,  "I  wanted  something  appro- 
priate and  inexpensive.  It  cost  me  scarcely 
anything  beyond  the  time  I  gave  to  it,  and 
I  haven't  a  frame  in  the  house  which  is  so 
much  admired  as  this  simple  thing  of  my 
own  contri%'ing." 

Among  the  new  and  inexpensive  fabrics 
for  household  decoration  is  a  soft,  pretty 
flowered  material  which  is  neither  silk- 


oline,  Madi-as  nor  figured  cheese-cloth, 
although  it  seems  to  combine  the  qualities 
of  all  three.  It  comes  in  graceful  patterns 
and  attractive  colors,  which  are  printed 
from  designs  furnished  by  the  society  of 
associated  artists.  The  goods  bear  testi- 
mony of  this  fact  in  the  mai-k  "A.  A.," 
which  is  evei-y  little  way  introduced  into 
the  design.  This  material  is  to  be  had  in 
great  variety  of  design  and  coloring,  and 
may  be  eflectively  used  in  sash  curtains  at 
a  chamber  window  or  upon  a  simple  book- 
case. A  pretty  bedspread  for  a  summer 
room  is  of  this  same  material,  and  has 
sprays  of  pale  blowns  and  olives  upon  a 
cream-colored  ground.  The  breadths  are 
neatly  overhanded  together,  and  the  whole 
bordered  with  a  two-and-a-half-inch  ruffle. 
The  spread  is  made  long  enough  to  extend 
over  the  pillows  and  hang  down  in  a  deep 
valance  at  the  sides  of  the  bed.  Fancy  bed- 
coverings  are  increasing  rather  than  di- 
minishing in  favor,  despite  the  efibrt  which 
has  so  often  been  made  to  return  to  the 
white  bed  dressing. 

MANY  PRETTY  EEDCOVERINGS. 

There  are,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
many  who  prefer  the  all-white  bed,  and  for 
these  many  pretty  bedeoverings  are  pro- 
vided. Linen  shams  vrith  borders  of  elab- 
orate drawn-work  are  used  with  plain 
white  Marseilles  spreads.  Antique  lace  of 
firm,  fine  texture  is  always  suitable  and 
makes  a  dressy  bed,  used  either  over  white 
or  some  delicate  color.  The  figured  China 
and  India  silks  used  during  the  last  year 
or  two  are  also  still  in  favor  for  bed  and 
bolster  coverings,  but  a  new  material  for 
this  purpose  is  the  hollyv\-ood  sheeting,  a 
fancy  double-width  material  of  soft,  cream- 
white  cotton,  whose  rough  surface  is  ex- 
ceedingly effective  when  wrought  ^-ith  the 
simple,  showy  patterns  employed  for  this 
work.  A  very  handsome  one  designed  for 
a  white  and  gold  guest-chamber  has  a  con- 
ventional pattern  scattered  over  it,  worked 
in  shades  of  yellow  and  brown.  The  pat- 
tern is  first  outlined  with  a  long  chain- 
stitch,  the  leaves  and  shadings  marked, 
then  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  a 
simple  filling-stitch,  which  is  very  rapidly 
done,  and  is  yet  exceedingly  showy.  The 
spread  extends  over  the  pillows,  and  a 
band  of  colored  ribbon  matching  one  of 
the  lightest  shades  of  silk  is  passed  across 
the  bed  just  below  the  pillows,  and  tied  in 
a  handsome  bow.  Less  expensive  than  the 
hollywood  is  the  bolton  sheeting.  This 
also  makes  very  pretty  spreads  when  em- 
broidered with  rope  silk  in  showy  conven- 
tional designs.  So  much  for  externals, 
and  now  for  the  bedding  proper.  The 
word  "comfortable"  is  often  a  misnomer, 
for  the  stuffy,  cumbersome  coverings  sold 
under  that  name  are  about  as  oppressive  as 
a  feather  bed.  If,  however,  they  are  filled 
with  a  light  layer  of  batting,  and  very 
closely  tacked  and  covered  with  the  dainty 
flowered  muslin  which  comes  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  maybe  made  very  attractive  and 
comparatively  comfortable. 

For  real  comfort  and  service  the  blanket 
is  the  most  desirable  of  all  coverings,  and 
if  one  understands  how  to  care  for  her 
blankets  and  how  to  wash  them  properly, 
an  expensive  blanket  is  more  economical 
in  the  end  than  the  perishable  comfortable. 
A  facing  of  fine  cheese-cloth  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  in  depth  across  the  upper  edge  of  a 
blanket  serves  to  protect  it  from  soiling, 
and  this  may  be  replaced  several  times  be- 
fore a  new  blanket  will  need  washing.  All 
bedeoverings  should  be  well  aired  fre- 
quently. Choose  a  bright,  windy  day,  and 
haug  them  out  of  doors  for  an  hour  or  so. 
It  is  well  to  whip  blankets  lightly  with  a 
rattan  dusting-stick.  If  treated  in  this 
manner,  they  will  not  require  frequent 
washing.  When  it  does  become  necessary 
to  wash  them,  rip  off  the  cheese-cloth  pro- 
tectors, whip  out  the  dust,  and  if  bound 
with  colored  braid,  remove  it  and  replace 
with  white.  Then  make  a  very  strong 
suds  with  warm,  soft  water  and  pearline ; 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia,  and 
when  the  pearline  has  dissolved  put  in  the 
blankets.  Let  them  soak  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  rub  lightly  on  the  board,wring 
out  and  rinse  in  fresh,  warm  water,  to 
which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added. 
Wring  very  dry,  shake  and  stretch  into 
shape,  then  hang  out  of  doors  in  the  sun 
and  ■wind  to  dry.  If  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions are  carefully  followed,  one's  blankets 
may  be  kept  soft,  white  and  downy.  Im- 
pure soap  and  careless  washing,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  ruin  the  handsomest 
blankets.  In  airing  pulows  choose  a  clear, 
bright  day,  but  never  hang  them  where 
the  sun  will  strike  them,  as  the  sun  acts 
upon  the  oil  in  the  feathers  and  develops 
a  most  disagreeable  odor.— C/iicago  Herald. 


TIMELY  RECIPES. 

During  the  hot  season  the  appetite  needs 
something  to  tempt  it,  and  there  is  a  time 
between  the  seasons,  when  the  first  small 
fruits  are  gone  and  before  the  next  ones 
come,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  know  just 
what  to  provide. 

For  supper  a  very  appetizing  dish  is 
stufled  eggs.  The  following  recipe,  which 
we  take  from  the  Belineatm;  will  be  found 
very  reliable : 

Boil  your  eggs  very  hard,  remove  the 
shells,  cut  the  eggs  in  two  crosswise  and 
slice  off  a  piece  of  the  end  so  they  will  stand 
alone;  remove  the  yolks  and  mix  with 
them  a  little  chopped  ham  and  fill  the  cav- 
ities in  the  whites  with  this  mixture, 
heaping  it  on  cone  fashion.  Arrange  the 
cones  in  a  fiat  dish  and  povu-  the  following 
mixture  about  them :  Beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  very  Ught,  stir  into  them  a  half 
teaspoonftil  of  salt  and  the  same  of  mus- 
tard, then  add  slowly  twelve  spoonfuls  of 
salad-oil,  and  as  it  thickens,  thin  it  with 
vinegar,  using  two  tablespoonfuls. 

Another  is  egg  salad.  Boil  six  eggs  hard, 
remove  the  shells  and  separate  the  yolks 
and  whites,  chop  each  separately  and 
season  the  yolks  only  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, place  them  in  a  square  dish  and  pile 
the  chopped  white  diagonally  across  each 
way.   It  is  a  very  pretty  dish. 

Veal  Lqaf.— When  I  go  visiting  I  al- 
ways try  to  learn  something  new,  and  my 
best  friend  had  this  for  her  birthday  party 
supper.  Get  a  good-sized  piece  of  veal, 
cook  till  tender,  then  remove  from  the 
liquor  and  chop  finely,  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  chopped  parsley;  mix 
the  liqtior  -^-ith  the  meat.  Line  a  dish 
with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  rings,  put  the 
meat  in  and  pack  it  down ;  set  on  the  ice 
or  in  a  cool  cellar  to  harden.  It  can  be 
turned  out  on  a  platter  and  sliced.  It  is 
best  made  the  day  before  you  wish  it,  to 
allow  it  to  have  time  to  stiffen. 

Salmon  Salad.— Open  a  can  of  salmon 
and  fill  it  up  with  vinegar;  let  it  set  two 
hours  then  pour  off  all  thej.liquid ;  to  this 
add  one  egg  well  beaten,  a  half  teaspoon- 
ful of  sugar,  put  on  the  fire  and^let  it  just 
heat  up  well.  Arrange  the  salmon  on  a 
platter  and  pour  enough  of  this  liquid 
dressing  over  it  to  make  it  look  well,  and 
put  the  rest  in  a  gravy-boat  to  serve  it 
with.  It  is  nice,  too,  laid  in  lettuce  leaves 
and  served  with  the  dressing.      L.  L.  C. 


BITS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Flowers. — If  you  have  any  salsify  or 
vegetable  oyster  roots  set  out  a  few  among 
your  flowers,  for  the  numerous  blossoms, ' 
says  the  Hov-sekeeper,  are  lovely,  full  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  deep  violet, 
purple. 

s  a  » 

Books. — It  is  a  fact  worth  knowing  that 
books  with  white  and  very  delicate  bind- 
ings are  cleaned  in  the  book-stores  by  rub- 
bing the  covers  with  a  chamois-skin  dipped 
in  powdered  pumice  stone.  This  scouring 
makes  them  look  like  new. 

*        »  # 

Lockjaw.— Several  cases  of  lockjaw  have 
recently  been  reported  as  following  the 
application  of  spider's  web  to  stay  the 
bleeding  of  wounds.  According  to  Dr. 
Wilson,  this  event  is  readily  explicable 
since  the  germ  of  lockjaw  resides  in  the 
earth  and  is  just  as  liable  to  mingle  with 
the  dust  which  settles  on  the  webs.  Hence, 
"  conveyed  into  the  wound  in  this  way,  the 
germs  work  their  due  efiect."  Cobwebs 
are  also  found  to  be  the  resort  of  colonies 
of  bacteria.  Recent  microscopic  exam- 
inations establish  this  point  beyond  all 
doubt.  "  Colonies  of  bacteria,"  says  a  gov- 
ernment report,  "may  be  detected  in  the 
webs  which,  like  delicate  screens  or  filters, 
absorb  anything  and  everything  which 
floats  through  the  air  and  settles  upon 
them." 

-s  «  «  • 
Black  Lace. — To  renovate  black  lace, 
dissolve  some  ox-gall  in  warm  water  and 
wash  the  lace  lightly  in  this;  then  rinse  in 
thoroughly  cold  water  and  pass  it  through 
a  thin  solution  of  gum  arable,  clapping  it 
lietween  the  hands  to  get  out  as  much  of 
the  moisture  as  you  can;  then  pin  it  out 
evenly  to  dry.  Another  way  is  to  dip  the 
lace  in  porter  or  beer  ( the  first  is  best ) : 
press  out  a  little  of  the  moisture,  then 
wind  the  lace  smoothly  around  a  bottie, 
carefully  picking  out  the  edges;  cover  it 
up  out  of  the  dust  till  dry.  It  should, 
when  dry,  look  like  new.  Veils,  or  any 
black  net,  dipped  in  porter,  folded  quite 
smooth,  pressed  as  dry  as  possible  in  a 
clean  cloth,  and  hung  for  two  or  three- 
minutes  before  the  fire,  become  stirY  and 
fresh  without  any  ironing.   Use  no  soap. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HERCULES  AS  TOM  TOLD  IT. 

NCE  there  was  a  giant,  Antaeus, 
an'  he  lay  on  the  ground  takin' 
a  nap,  an'  his  little  brothers,  the 
pygmies,  no  bigger'n  robins, 
kept  runnin'  over  him  an'  hop 
pin'  into  his  mouth,  an'  takin' 
races  'round  one  eye.   An'  when  they  saw 
Hercules  comin'  a  mile  or  two  off,  they 
said  to  Antaeus: 
"Wake  up,  lazy-bones!    Here  comes  a 
^  giant  as  big  as  you  are!" 

An'  Antseus  waked  up  an'  shook  himself, 
an'  took  up  the  pine-tree  he  used  for  a  club 
an'  swung  it  over  his  head. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  says  to  Her- 
cules. 

"I'm  goin'  to  the  islands  of  Hesperides. 
I'm  goin'  for  the  golden  apples,"  says 
Hercules. 

"Well,  you  won't  go  any  further,"  says 
Antseus. 

J      "Well,  I'm  not  goin'  back,"  says  Her- 
cules. » 

"I'm  goin'  to  have  that  lion  skin  on  your 
shoulder  to  make  gloves  of,"  says  Antaeus. 

"Come  an'  get  it,"  says  Hercules.  An' 
Hercules  had  an  oak-tree  for  a  club. 

So  they  took  to  fightin',  an'  Antaeus  gave 
Hercules  a  terrible  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  but  Hercules  dodged  it,  so  Antaeus 
hit  his  mother — that  was  the  earth. 

Then  Hercules  took  his  oak-tree  an' 
smashed  that  pine  walkin'-stick  all  to 
pieces,  an'  he  hit  Antteus  a  blow  on  the 
side  o'  the  head  that  made  him  howl  an' 
yell,  an'  he  knocked  Antaeus  down  several 
times,  but  every  time  AntEeus  touched  the 
earth,'his  mother,  he  was  ten  times  stronger 
than  before.  So  Hercules  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

Then  he  took  Antaeus  'round  the 
waist  an'  held  him  up  high  in  the 
'  air.  An'  Antaeus  couldn't  live  five 
minutes  without  touchin'  the  earth, 
so  he  died,  an'  Hercules  chucked 
him  over  a  sand  hill,  an'  you  might 
take  his  bones  now  for  an  elephant. 

Then  Hercules  he  stretched  him- 
self out  to  take  a  nap,  an'  all  those 
little  pygmies  began  to  cry  an'  howl 
for  their  big  brother,  an'  they  gath- 
ered two  bushels  of  grass  an'  put  it 
under  Hercules'  head  an'  set  it  ou 
tire.   An'  when   Hercules  under- 
stood about  it  hte  was  sorry,  an'  he 
said  he  would't  hurt  one  of  those 
little  fellers  for  anythin',  an'  when  he  went 
away  he  set  down  first  one  foot  an'  then  the 
other  very  careful,  for  fear  he  should  step 
on  one  of  'em  and  kill  'em. 

As  Hercules  was  goin'  on,  he  met  some 
maidens,  an'  they  fired  roses  at  him,  an' 
twined  'em  about  his  club,  an'  asked  him 
to  stop  an'  eat  some  grapes  with  'em.  An' 
Hercules  sat  down  and  ate  some  grapes. 
Then  he  was  so  mad  to  think  he  had  fooled 
away  so  much  time  with  those  maidens 
that  he  went  on  smashing  all  the  trees  on 
his  way,  an'  he  splintered  his  oak  club  all 
to  pieces. 

Then  he  found  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  an' 
the  old  man  turned  into  a  fish ;  but  Her- 
cules put  his  arm  'round  his  neck  an'  took 
hold  of  his  tail  an'  squeezed  him  so  tight 
he  was  glad  to  turn  back  into  an  old  man 
again. 

Then  Hercules  saw  a  golden  cup  three  or 
four  miles  wide  come  floating  over  the  sea, 
an'  Hercules  got  into  it  an'  sailed  away  for 
the  islands  of  Hesperides. 
■  Then  he  saw  Atlas,  with  great  forests 
growln'  between  his  toes  an'  holdin'  up 
the  sky  on  his  back. 

"Hello,  down  therein  that  little  cup!" 
hollered  Atlas. 

"Hello!"  bellered  Hercules. 

An'  Atlas  agreed  to  go  to  the  Hesperides 
for  the  golden  apples  if  Hercules  would  give 
him  a  rest  for  awhile  an'  hold  up  the  sky. 
So  Hercules  climbed  up  on  the  highest 
mountain  he  could  find  an'  held  up  the 
sky.  An'  when  Atlas  came  to  the  tree  it 
was  all  surrounded  by  dragons,  an'  Atlas 
said  those  dragons  was  cunnin'  as  little 
kittens,  an'  it  was  worth  five  dollars  to 
look  at  'em.  An'  when  Atlas  came  back 
with  three  golden  apples  as  big  as  pimip- 
kins,  Hercules  says: 

"I  wish  you  would  take  this  sky  off  from 
my  back." 

"I'm  takin'  a  rest,"  says  Atlas.  "You've 
got  to  hold  it  for  two  or  three  centuries 
yet." 

"Well,  if  I've  got  to  hold  it  that  long 
I'm  goin'  to  get  mighty  tired,"  says  Her- 
cules. "Can't  you  take  it  for  five  minutes 
tin  I  make  a  padding  of  this  lion's  skin  to 
make  it  more  comfortable  for  my  back?" 

"That  wouldn't  be  any  more'n  fair,"  says 
Atlas. 

But  just  as  soon  as  Hercules  got  the  sky 


otr  from  his  back  he  picked  up  the  golden 
apples  an'  skipped  with  them.  An'  he  car- 
ried 'em  to  the  king,  but  they  wasn't  good 
for  anythin'  after  all.  They  was  solid  gold, 
an'  you  couldn't  eat  'em. 

An'  afterwards  Hercules  died,  an'  teacher 
says  you  can  see  him  an'  his  club  any  night 
up  in  the  heavens. 

An'  that's  all,  an'  I  should  think  it  was 
enough.  Leon  Watbous. 


GLEANINGS   FOR   HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 
HOME-MAKERS. 

Samantha  Allen  evidently  thinks  that 
"the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach,"  for  she  says:  "By  stiddy  keep- 
in'  of  my  table  set  out  with  good  vittles 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  the  gol- 
den cord  of  affection  has  bound  Josiah  to 
me  by  ties  that  can't  never  be  broken  into. 
He  worships  me,  and  the  better  vittles  I 
get  the  more  he  thinks  on  me.  He  loves 
me  a  good  deal  better  some  days  than  he 
does  others,  and  these  are  the  ones  that  I 
cook  up  sights  and  sights  of  good  food,  and 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  clean 
apron,  set  it  before  him  in  a  bright  room, 
on  a  snowy  table-cloth.  Great — great  is 
the  mystery  of  men's  love." 

If  we  could  see  as  Emerson-  saw,  we 
would  have  no  need  to  complain  of  the 
dreariness  of  country  life.  He  knew  how 
to  see  and  how  to  live.  He  says:  "The 
succession  of  native  plants,  in  the  pastures 
and  roadsides,  which  makes  the  silent 
clock  by  which  time  tells  the  summer 
hours,  will  make  even  the  divisions  of  day 
sensible  to  a  keen  observer."  He  knew  so 
much ;  he  thought  so  much.    Did  you 


WOEN-OUT  WOELD'S-FAIK  TEAVELEBa 

ever  think  or  see,  until  he  told  you,  that 
"Every  appearance  in  nature  corresponds 
to  some  state  of  the  mind?"  That  an  en- 
raged man  is  a  lion,  a  firm  man  is  a  rock ;  a 
lamb  is  innocence,  a  snake  is  spite ;  flowers 
express  to  us  the  delicate  aflections ;  light 
and  darkness  are  our  expressions  for 
knowledge  and  ignorance? 

Sometimes  when  we  are  oppressed  by 
household  cares ;  when  we  realize  that  we 
are  letting  ourselves  live  in  such  a  little 
world,  binding  our  minds  in  such  a  naiTOW 
channel;  when  dish-washing  and  bed- 
making  and  cooking  begin  to  hold  our 
minds  as  well  as  our  hands;  when  these 
things  pall  and  we  begin  to  feel  the  dis- 
content, then  isn't  it  a  blessed  relief  to 
throw  it  all  aside  and  live  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  that  other  world,  which  is  just  as 
near  to  us  as  the  one  in  which  we  have 
been  existing  ?  Literally,  a  step  will  take 
you  into  it,  for  it  is  but  from  your  kitchen 
table  to  your  kitchen  door.  We  are  not  so 
devoid  of  reason  as  not  to  know  that  an 
existence  in  nature  alone  would  not  only 
be  unwholesome,  but  also  the  utmost  folly. 
And  while  we  heartily  believe  that  there 
is  beauty  in  our  homely  work  and  daily 
tasks,  yet  we  say  with  a  heart  full  of  grat- 
itude, "Blessed  be  the  memory  of  such  a 
man  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  man 
who  saw  for  himself  and  taught  others  to 
see  what  beauty  there  is  in  our  daily  sur- 
roundings." M.  D.  S. 


WOMEN  TALK  TOO  MUCH. 

Very  lovely  and  very  lovable  is  the  sister 
who  has  cultivated  a  disposition  angelic 
enough  to  see  the  good  and  not  the  evil 
side  of  human  nature,  who  can  be  severe 
with  her  own  failing  while  she  excuses 
the  faults  of  others.  We  are  told  that  she 
is  a  dull,  uninteresting  creature,  and  we 
find,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
matter,  that  this  woman  refuses  to  laugh 
at  her  neighbor's  pet  weakness,  does  not 
enjoy  hitting  out  right  and  left  at  the 
world  at  large,  and  is  always  ready  ■with  a 
plea  for  unseen  and  unsuspected  reasons 
which,  if  they  could  be  revealed,  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  modifying  harsh  judg- 
ment. 

My  lovable  woman  may  not  be  witty. 
She  may  indeed  be  a  trifle  prosy,  but  she 
it  is  to  whom  we  go  when  down  in  the 


depths,  and  in  perfect  confidence  confide 
the  heart  trouble  that  is  shadowing  exist- 
ence and  handicapping  us  in  the  race  of 
life,  feeling  an  assurance  that  our  precious 
secret  will  not  be  torn  to  shreds  as  soon  as 
our  back  is  turned. 

We  chatter  too  much.  Women  have  an 
idea  tiiat  this  is  being  entertaining.  In 
the  hope  of  keeping  up  our  reputation  for 
brightness  we  say  outright,  or  slyly  insin- 
uate things  against  this  friend  and  that, 
which,  if  known,  would  give  us  an  enemy 
for  life. 

Be  more  tolerant.  Have  patience  with 
personal  oddities  and  seemingly  incon- 
sistent actions.  How  can  you  know  all 
the  difliculties  to  be  encountered  and  over- 
come by  the  people  whom  you  criticise? 
Yes,  we  talk  too  much.— i)o?-o«^2/  Maddox. 


DO  TALL  OR  SHORT  MEN  MAKE  THE  BETTER 
HUSBANDS? 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  tall  men 
make  much  better  husbands  than  short 
men?  It  seems  absurd  to  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  like  this,  but  a  little  ob- 
servation and  inquiry  will  convince  you 
that  I  am  right. 

Just  consider  now,  and  think  over  the 
many  unhappy  marriages  which  must 
have  come  under  your  notice.  In  how 
many  cases — where  the  woman  was  clearly 
not  to  blame— was  the  husband  a  tall  man? 
In  very  few  cases  indeed,  I  venture  to  say. 
The  domestic  tyrant  is  nearly  always  a 
small  man — in  stature  as  well  as  in  mind. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  his  diminutiveness  pre- 
vents his  bullying  out  of  doors,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  expend  the  stored-up  combat- 
iveness  of  the  day  on  his  unofiending 
home  circle  in  the  evening. 

Moreover,  tlie  tall  man  is  nearly  always 
good-humored.  He  may  not  be  so  shrewd 
as  the  undersized  man,  but  he  has  a  far 
better  temper.  Ifow,  in  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, the  virtue  most  required  is  good  tem- 
per. Dignity,  strength  of  will,  decision, 
obstinacy — these  are  all  useful  in  our 
business  relations,  but  in  our  own  homes 
it  is  best  to  place  them  on  the  shelf.  Good 
humor  and  unselfishness  are  the  qualities 
most  wanted  in  married  life ;  and  these,  it 
will  be  admitted,  are  possessed  by  the  tall 
man  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  by  the 
little  man. 

On  this  subject  another  writer  says: 
An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory 
on  this  and  on  every  other  question.  Now 
I  am  a  district  visitor  in  a  very  poor  neigh 
borhood,  and  I  can  declare  unhesitatingly 
from  a  wide  experience,  that  among  tli 
poor,  at  any  rate,  the  bad  husband  is  near]; 
always  a  tall,  hulking  ruffian.   The  reasoi 
may  possibly  be  that  the  little  man  i 
afraid  of  his  better  half,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  so  as  a  rule.    However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  little  man  makes  a  better 
husband  than  the  man  of  inches.  Big  men 
are  generally  small-minded.   This  is  noto- 
rious.   And  nothing  pleases    a  small- 
minded  man  so  much  as  to  act  the  petty 
tyrant  in  his  domestic  circle. 

Again,  big  men  are  far  less  faithful  to 
their  wives,  as  a  general  rule,  than  men  of 
smaller  stature.  A  man  possessing  what 
he  terms  "a  good  presence"  is  fond  of 
courting  the  admiration  of  the  other  sex, 
even  after  marriage.  This  results  in  quar- 
rels, trouble,  discontent,  unhappiness  and 
often  the  breaking  up  of  homes. 
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After  the  Honeymoon. 

Their  honeymoon  was  over, 
The  timothy  and  clover 

In  all  the  summer  fields  was 
turning  brown. 
*Twas  morning,  slie  sat  sigHng  ; 
Bedewed  with  dismal  ctying 
She  puckered  up  her  fore- 
head in  a  frown. 
Floors  sadly  needed  scrubbing, 
Black  kettles  needed  rubbing, 
Her  castles  in  the  air  had 
toppled  down. 

When  lo  !  a  great  magician  transformed  this  sad  condition, 
For  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder's  wide  renown 

Induced  tljis  bride  to  buy  it — as  soon  as  she  could  try  it 
No  happier  home  existed  in  the  town. 


GoldDustWashingPowderl 

Sold  everywhere.      Cleans  everything.      Pleases  everybody. 

Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Chicago,] 

St.  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Montreal, 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


AtrGtrsT  15,  1898. 


&\\x  ^uuday  glftcrnoan. 


BECAUSE. 

1q  the  likeness  of  His  death 

"We  were  planted, 
Therefore,  by  His  spirit's  breath 
Resurrection  life  is  granted — 
Resurrection  beauty  glowing. 
Resurrection  poorer  outflowing. 
Resurrection  gladness  cheering, 
Resurrection  glory  neatlng. 


THE  BIBLE. 

Hast  thou  ever  heard 
Of  such  a  book?  The  author,  God  himself ; 
The  subject,  God  and  man,  salvation,  life. 
And  death — eternal  life,  eternal  death — 
Dread  words !  whose  meaning  has  no  end,  no 
bounds. 

Most  wondrous  book!  bright  candle  of  the 
Lord! 

Star  of  eternity '.  the  only  star 

By  which  the  bark  of  man  could  navigate 

The  sea  of  life  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 

Securely!  Only  star  which  rose  on  time, 

And  on  its  dark  and  troubled  billows  still, 

As  generation,  drifting  swiftly  by. 

Succeeded  generation,  threw  a  ray 

Of  heaven's  own  light,  and  to  the  hills  of  God, 

The  eternal  hills,  pointed  the  sinner's  eye. 

—Robert  FoOok. 


GET  IN  SOMEWHERE. 

FrxD  your  place  in  some  Christian 
church  as  soon  as  possible.  Do 
not  delay,  but  go  at  once  to 
some  godly  minister  and  tell 
him  that  you  are  on  the  Lord's 
side  and  want  to  get  into  rank 
"with  his  people.  I  once  heard  of  a  little 
child  who  had  recently  been  converted. 
She  was  one  day  talking  to  her  grand- 
father, who  -was  questioning  her  about  her 
new  faith,  and  no  doubt  gi"ving  her  some 
good  advice. 

Finally  she  said,  "Grandpa,  are  you  a 
Christian?'' 
"Te^,  my  dear,  I  hope  I  am." 
"What  church  do  you  belong  to,  grand- 
pa?" 

"Oh,  I  belong  to  the  church  of  Christ." 

"But  what  is  that?  Are  you  a  member 
of  the  same  church  that  mama  and  1  are — 
the  Episcopal  church?" 

"^o,  my  dear,  I  am  not  an  Episcopalian." 

"Axe  you  a  Presbyterian,  then?" 

"2fo,  I  am  not  a  Presbyterian." 

"Are  you  a  Baptist,  tken?" 

"Xo." 

"Are  you  a  Methodist?" 

"Xo,  dear,  I  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
churches;  I  just  belong  to  Christ." 

After  a  pause,  in  which  the  little  one  was 
thinking  it  over,  she  turned  her  face  up  to 
her  grandfather's  and  said,  ""W^ell,  grand- 
pa, if  1  were  you  I  would  try  and  get  in 
somewhere." 

Now,  I  think  the  little  Christian  was 
right  and  the  old  one  was  wrong.  I  know 
there  are  many  who  for  various  reasons 
stand  apart  from  organized  relation  to  the 
church  of  God.  No  church  is  perfect.  No 
doubt  we  might  all  find  things  in  the 
churches  to  which  we  are  allied,  which  we 
could  wish  might  be  changed,  and  certain- 
ly we  see  things  in  other  bodies  which  we 
do  not  approve ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  say  that  it  is  better  to  be  in  than 
out.  Imperfect  as  the  outward  church  is, 
nevertheless  it  is  the  church  of  God,  and 
among  its  members  are  to  be  found  the 
true  people  of  God,  and  -within  her  organ- 
ization are  found  the  ordinances  of  God.  I 
repeat  the  little  girl's  advice,  "Get  in 
somewhere." — Dr.  Pentecosi.. 


THE  SCOTCHMAN'S  FAITH. 

I  took  tea  one  evening  with  a  godly  old 
Scotchman  who  had  been  raised  on  the 
Shetland  islands,  on  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  fishing. 
He  gave  me  a  most  interesting  account  of 
several  dangerous  fishing  exctirsions  he 
had  made.  I  was  charmed  with  the  simple 
style  of  the  old  man  in  these  narrations, 
but  much  more  with  the  beautiful  faith  by 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  sustained. 

Said  he,  "I  was  happy  and  contented 
even  when  the  storm  was  raging  and  every 
probability  of  deliverance  had  gone.  I 
always  felt  that  God  could  do  what  he 
pleased  with  me,  and  I  knew  what  he 
pleased  %vould  be  right."  ^ 

Blessed  faith!  It  brings  to  us  a  living 
savior,  whose  voice  can  still  our  hearts  in- 
to tlie  calm  of  tmfaltering  trust,  and  whose 
hand  can  guide  our  vessels  in  safety 
through  every  tempest. 

"But,"  added  the  old  man,  "I  did  not  lie 
down  and  leave  the  boat  to  the  waves,  or 
even  to  the  care  of  God.  I  did  trust  in 
God,  but  knew  that  at  the  same  time  I  must 
employ  all  the  skill  and  power  God  had 
given  me,  so  I  rowed  and  prayed  and 


struggled,  and  Grod  gave  me  every  time  a 
safe  harbor." 

The  old  saint's  faith  was  only  equaled  by 
his  common  sense.  Such  sense  in  a  saint 
is  a  blessed  possession,  for  it  gives  force  to 
his  faith  and  makes  his  doctrines  practical. 


MUSIC  AT  THE  FIRESIDE. 

Every  family  should  have  its  melodlon 
or  piano,  and  every  day  gather;  about  it 
and  listen  to  its  harmonies.  The  child  that 
has  "no  ear  for  music"  'will  develop  one, 
and  the  child  that  has  an  aptitude  for 
music  will  have'  that  aptitude  strength- 
ened. Children  who  sing  together  every 
day  will  have  a  bond  of  enjoyment  that 
will  prevent  many  a  jar,  many  a  disso- 
nance, in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

A  lady  now  so  immersed  in  domestic 
care  that  she  cannot  "keep  up  her  practice," 
yet  plays  and  sings  beautifully,  "but,"  she 
says,  "only  the  songs  and  pieces  I  learned  ' 
in  my  girlhood.  I  cannot  forget  them, 
and  the  longer  I  sit  at  the  piano,  the  more 
they  come  back  to  me.  "When  the  children 
are  fretful  I  play  for  them,  and  they  have 
their  favorites  among  the  great  composers, 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel 
and  Hayden."  Fortunate  children,  to  be 
thus  made  acquainted  in  the  nursery  with 
the  crowned  kings  of  song! 

But  if  one  can  play  only  psalm  tones  and 
the  simplest  airs,  better  this  than  nothing. 
Music  at  home  will  prepare  for  music 
abroad,  and  be  a  stepping-stone  to  higher 
things.— CTmiian  Advocate. 


DR.  0.  W.  HOLMES  ON  HEART-LOVE. 

I  never  saw  a  garment  too  fine  for  a  man 
or  maid ;  there  never  was  a  chair  too  good 
for  a  cobbler  or  a  cooper  or  a  king  to  sit  in ; 
never  a  house  too  fine  to  shelter  the  human 
head.  These  elements  about  us — the  glori- 
ous sun,  the  imperial  moon — are  not  too 
good  for  the  human  race.  Elegance  fits 
man;  but  do  we  not  value  these  tools  a 
little  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  some- 
times mortgage  a  house  for  the  mahogany 
we  bring  into  it?  I  would  rather  eat  my 
dinner  off  the  head  of  a  barrel;  or  dress 
after  the  fashion  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
■wilderness,  or  sit  on  a  block  all  my  life, 
than  consume  all  on  myself  before  I  got 
a  home,  and  take  so  much  pains  with  the 
outside  when  the  inside  was  as  hollow  as 
an  empty  nut.  Beauty  is  a  great  thing, 
but  beauty  of  garment,  house  and  furni- 
ture are  tawdry  ornaments  compared  with 
domestic  love.  All  the  elegance  in  the 
world  will  not  make  a  home ;  and  I  would 
give  more  for  a  spoonful  of  real  heart -love 
than  for  whole  ship-loads  of  furniture  and 
all  the  gorgeousness  all  the  upholsterers  In 
the  world  can  gather.  ~ 


MORE  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Dr.  Flinders  Petrie's  latest  excavations  in 
Egypt  have  resulted  in  finding  many  val- 
uable antiquities.  Last  season  Dr.  Petrie 
explored  the  "City  of  Khuenaten,"  a  new 
city  which  that  Pharaoh  built  for  himself, 
nowkno"wn  as  Tel  le  Amama.  The  strange 
and  interesting  results  of  the  explorations 
show  that  Khuenaten  had  introduced  many 
novelties  into  Egypt  in  addition  to  that  of 
a  new  religion.  Among  these  it  is  found 
that  he  had  brought  in  a  new  style  of  art, 
not  only  in  sculpture,  but  in  painting  and 
decorative  art  as  well.  1400  B.  C.  is  the 
date  given  to  these  relics  by  Dr.  Petrie 
(that  is  over  3,000  years  ago),  and  most  of 
the  colors  appear  as  sound  as  when  first 
laid  on;  the  touches  with  the  brush  are 
yet  clear  and  distinct.  The  question  as  to 
how  this  new  style  of  art  reached  the  Nile 
valley  -will,  no  doubt,  attract  the  considera- 
tion of  Egyptologists.  Dr.  Petrie  thinks  it 
was  entirely  due  to  the  personality  of 
Khuenaten  himself,  for  the  art,  as  well  as 
the  worship,  was  all  swept  away  by  the 
Pharaohs  that  followed  him. 


CHRIST  THE  MODEL. 

In  the  great  galleries  of  art  that  are  the 
glory  of  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  you 
may  see  the  artists  of  the  future.  Young 
men  toil  there  day  after  day,  patiently  re- 
producing copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
painters  who  are  world-renowned.  Every 
line,  every  color ;  every  graduation  of  light 
and  shade,  they  put  forth  their  utmost 
skill  to  imitate.  They  are  not  content  that 
their  picture  should  be  something  like  the 
original.  Their  ambition  is  to  make  their 
copy  so  exact  that  none  but  an  experienced 
eye  shall  be  able  to  tell  which  is  the  orig- 
inal and  which  is  the  copy.  Thus  place 
yourself  before  Christ.  Look  at  his  char- 
acter, so  perfect,  so  majestic,  so  tender  and 
determined,  that  henceforth  the  great  busi- 
ness of  your  life  shall  be  to  become  Uke 
ChnaX.—OhildreTVa  Friend. 


WHEN  THE  BIBLE  WILL  BE  NO  LONGER 

NEEDED.  I 

One  dark  night  I  was  returning  home  | 
from  the  country,  when  my  way  led ' 
through  the  unlighted  "village  streets,  then 
by  a  little  gate  into  a  narrow  path  that  ran 
through  twenty-four  fields  connected  with 
each  other  by  little  gates  or  stiles,  and  then 
along  a  narrow  lane  with  high,  bushy 
hedge  rows  on  either  hand,  to  the  town 
itself.  My  lantern  showed  me  first,  the 
enti-ance  to  the  path,  then  the  path  itself, 
"With  its  park-like  fields,  its  thick,  border- 
ing woods,  where  the  great  trees  flashed 
up  into  the  night,  and  the  quaint  stiles, 
and  little  swing-gates  overhung  with 
autumn-tinted  foliage,  revealed  themselves 
one  by  one  to  my  view,  till  the  last  stile 
brought  me  into  the  sheltered  lane,  and 
then  the  path  ended  at  the  lighted  streets 
of  the  town.  It  is  in  this  pleasant  way 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  show  us  first,  the 
entrance  to  the  path  of  life,  then  the  path 
itself,  and  at  length,  the  end  of  the  way, 
where  the  lamp  is  no  longer  needed,  and 
we  are  at  home. 


THE  SIN  OF  ENVY. 

In  apostolic  times,  en"vy  was  classed  as  a 
sin;  but  in  our  times  it  seems  to  be  treated, 
in  some  quai-ters,  as  a  right  motive  to 
action.  Open  appeals  are  made  to  envious 
feelings,  in  order  to  array  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  for  instance,  or  against  some  par- 
ticular elan  of  the  rich.  This  "enmity 
bred  of  covetousness,"  as  it  has  been  de- 
fined, is  a  source  of  double  evil.  It  blights 
the  inward  life  of  the  man  who  cherishes 
it,  taking  away  from  him  the  right  value 
of  the  things  he  has,  and  poisoning  his 
mind  with  hatred  of  others.  And  it  rends 
society  into  classes  and  factions  in  a  way 
that  justifies  the  apostle's  words,  which 
make  envy  the  source  of  confusion  and  of 
every  evil  work. 


MORE  NICE  THAN  WISE. 

I  never  knew  a  good  horse  that  had  not 
some  odd  habit  or  other,  and  I  never  saw  a 
minister  worth  his  salt  who  had  not  some 
crotchet,  or  oddity.  Now,  these  are  bits  of 
cheese  that  cavilers  smell  out  and  nibble 
at;  the  first  is  too  flowery  and  the  second 
is  too  dull.  Dear  me,  if  all  God's  creatures 
were  judged  in  this  way  we  should  ring 
the  dove's  neck  for  being  too  tame,  and 
shoot  the  robin  for  eating  spiders,  kill  the 
cows  for  swinging  their  tails,  and  the  hens 
for  not  giving  milk.  When  a  man  wants 
to  beat  a  dog  he  can  soon  find  a  stick,  and 
at  this  rate,  any  fool  may  have  something 
to  say  against  the  best  minister  in  England. 
— C.  H.  Spurgecm. 


PRACTICAL  POINT?. 

The  truth  we  hate  the  most  is  the  truth 
that  hits  us  the  hardest. 

Some  of  the  heart's  sweetest  songs  have 
been  learned  in  the  dark. 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  the  only  one 
whose  corner-stone  is  love. 

How  easy  it  is  for  men  to  find  reasons  for 
doing  as  they  "want  to. 

When  faith  goes  to  church  to  pray  for 
rains  it  always  takes  an  umbrella. 

■  As  soon  as  Christ  has  a  place  in  the  heart 
the  life  begins  to  bear  good  fruit. 

The  devil's  mud  cannot  be  made  to  stick 
to  a  man  whose  face  is  toward  God. — Rani's 
Horn. 

I  Care  Dyspepsia,  Constipation 

and  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Shoop's 
Restorative,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic,  by  a 
newly  discovered  principle,  also  cures  stom- 
ach, liver  and  kidney  diseases,  through  the 
ners'es  that  govern  these  organs.  Book  and 
samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 

Db.  Bhoop  Box  B,  Raclae,  Wis. 


GOOD  COUNSEL. 

Look  "within.  Keep  the  internal  fires 
burning.  Build  the  home  altars.  Add  to 
the  time  in  the  closet.  Heat  and  eflieiency 
do  not  so  much  depend  upon  externals  as  i 
internals.  It  is  well  to  have  combined 
efibrt ;  it  is  well  to  have  bands  and  straps 
cut;  but  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  have 
the  inward  life  aglow  "with  personal  contact 
with  the  unseen  and  eternal.  Perhaps 
their  is  over-much  looking  at  outside 
measttres,  and  too  little  attention  to  the 
internal  fires  that  feed  the  outward  move- 
ment. Build  up  the  home  altar.  Drill  in 
patient  Bible  study.  Study,  not  only  the 
external  mcvings  of  holiness,  but  the  life 
of  it  in  thy  soul.  Learn,  if  possible,  all 
that  hurts  thy  soul.  Learn,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  kind  of  a  climate  that  best  suits 
its  life.  Seek  continually  the  richer  spirit- 
ual pasturage  which  best  feeds  thy  soul's 
wants.  If  thou  wouldst  be  of  the  highest 
ser-vice  to  the  external  conqn^M  of  holiness, 
look  "within. — Highivay  Almti)iac. 


The  Keystone  Watch 
Case  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 

the  largest  watch,  case  manufactur- 
ing concern  in  the  world,  is  now 
putting  upon  the  Jas.  Boss  Filled 
and  other  cases  made  by  it,  a  bow 
(ring)  which  cannot  be  twisted  or 
pulled  off  the  watch. 

It  is  a  sure  protection  against  the 
pickpocket  and  the  many  accidents 
that  befall  watches  fitted  with  the 
old-stj'le  bow,  which  is  simply  held 
in  hy  friction  and  can  be  twisted  off 
with  the  fingers.    It  is  called  the 


and  CAN  ONLY  BE  HAD  with 

cases  bearing  their  trade  mark—  Ivyy 

Sold  only  through  watch  dealers, 
without  extra  charge. 

Ask  any  jeweler  for  pamphlet, 
or  send  to  the  manufacttirers. 

Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 

CAUTIOA".— See  that  the  name 
Beeman  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Chewlnr 
Gom  and  a.  Sellclons  Bemedy 
for  Indigestion.    Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepaiiL' 
Send  S  cents  for  sample  package. 

THE  BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 

mmmmm 

PIANOS  flRCANS 
$laOto  $1500W$Sato$500. 


Alsohtelj  perfect! 


J  Sent  for  trial 'in  your 
Pown  home  before  yon 
buj»-.    Local  Apent3 
'  must  sell  inferior  instniments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogrue  f  ree 
M>UCUAL.!t  SMITH  PIANOJCO., 
 8S5  Eaat  aiBt  St.,  >  ,Y,   

WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFIT? 

^0  7  C  ^ay^»t9Whlt«  B««dBabr  Carriage,  freight 
Z  I  I  U  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  dajB*  trial.  LateiC 

liesiTTi  and  style.  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  fisifbed. 
^  Niithipg  bat  ^e  best  Eiaceiial  u3ed  and  Tamnted  for  3 
I  TEARS.  We  h*n  beea  in  tfa«  waBofaetaiiot  bui&e'a^ 
k  m&aj  yean,  aad  are  reliable  and  Rsponiibia  :  sakr  ari^ 
"jse  11  nothing  bat  what-r«  can  ^aara&te«  as  represented,  cu-^t;, 
/lowe^  fseUrry  pnee».  WrtU  to-day  for  onr  larze  /  n  f.^  *.- 
  aloffttM.  whkfl  U  ote  cf  lb*  =Mt  complete  erer  put:.=h  <  - . 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  i:< 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

in  your  own  home.  First-class 
Sewing  Machines  shipped  any- 
ere  to  anyone  in  any  guan-. 
tity  at  wholesale  prices. 
SO  HOXET  REQnRKD  loADTANCE 
We  PAY  the  Freight. 
S60  "Kenwood"  S34.50 
So5  -  Kenwood" 
Sfi'SSO  -Arlington"  S20.50 
-  S45  -Arlington"  S18.50 
27  other  styles  including 
Standard  Singers  at  89.50, 
S  =  S15. 50,  817.50.  Fullset 
3^  nickel  plated  attachments 
FKEE.  Latest  improvements.  Self-setting  needle. .. 
Self-threading  shuttle  and  automatic  bobbin  winder. 
Adapted  for  light  and  heavy  work.  Buy  of  the 
manufacturers  and  save  agents  and  dealers  large 
profits.  Send  at  once  for  catalogue  and  testimonials 
free.  Address  (in  full)  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
168-164  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.  24  Chicago.  Ill 

THE  CEIiEBKATED 

Martha  Washington 


Cook  Book 


For  10  Cents  In  SUmp»„j 
SEMT  POSTPAID 


Fully  Illustrated.    12  mo.  320  Ptges. 


The  largest  and  best  Cook  Book  ever  pub- 
lished. Portrait  of  Martha  Washington  on  , 
outside.  A  perfect  in'l3.x  .>f  .vhich  reference 
may  be  instantly  made  to  any  recipe  .or 
cooking  in  all  its  departments.  It  contains  ^ 
also  a  medical  department  which  is  invalu- 
able. Toilet  recipes.  A  complete  department 
devoted  to  personal  dress  and  etiQuette.  ^ 
Advice  '.o  iiDthers  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
to  young  men.      _     .,       „  «  -i 

The  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Rail- 
road, whose  dining-car  service  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  is  famous  for  the  super  b 
cooking  and  excellency  of  the  menu,  have 
published  a  special  edition  of  this  Cook 
Book,  which  will  be  sent  free,  to  any  address,  , 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Address 
E,  O.  McCormick.  General  Passenger  and 
^cket  Agent.  C.  H.  &  D.  B.  R  Cincinnati,  O 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water, 


TT/l^TTX'Cl'  time  makes  money 
AilXvVXiOl  more  plenty,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  onr  agents  to  ^ntlier 
in  tbe  half-dollltrs  and  dollars.  Oor 
work  is  easy  ami  ple.tsant,  and  no  other 
publishers  pay  as 

BIG  CASH  COMMISSION. 

Write  to-day  for  special  terms. 


August  15,  1893. 
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LEGISLATION  AGAINST  THE   USE  OF  SUB- 
STANCES INJURIOUS  TO  HEALTH. 

[An  extract  of  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the 
Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.] 

^HERE  are  many  good  citizens,  in 
favor  of  pure  food  legislation,  who 
believe  that  laws  should  prohibit 
only  the  use  of  substances  as 
adulterants  that  are  injurious  to 
health  or  destructive  to  life.  If 
the  health  and  lives 
nsumers  of  food 
and  drug  products 
can  be  protected  in  this  way,  then  the  advo- 
cates of  this  theory  might  have  more 
weight.  The  use  of  active  and  destructive 
poisons  in  food  products  would  be  inter- 
dicted by  any  one.  Yet,  in  the  sale  of  food 
and  drugs  We  have  allowed  to  prevail  a 
system  so  lax  that  undoubtedly  much  suf- 
fering and  many  deaths'have  resulted  there- 
from. 

The  legislature  has  rightfully  provided 
that  no  citizen  shall  open  a  drug-store  and 
dispense  medicines  unless  he  is,  or  has  in 
his  employ,  an  educated  pharmacist,  with 
a  diploma  from  college  or  a  certificate  from 
the  state  board  of  pharmacy.  After  having 
thus  equipped  himself  he  dare  not  sell  the 
most  common  drug  that  is  classed  in  the 
list  of  poisons  without  labeling  it  in  red 
letters  of  conspicuous  size,  with  the  word 
"poison"  and  the  figure  of  the  skull  and 
cross-bones ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  virulent  poisons,  he  must 
not  sell  without  first  registering  the  pur- 
pose-for  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  the 
name,  age,  sex,  color,  size,  etc.,  of  the  per- 
son who  buys  it. 

All  these  precautions  are  required  of  the 
best  druggists  in  the  land,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  people.  Yet  the  merest  charlatan, 
in  fact,  any  citizen  without  knowledge 
whatever  of  medicine,  may  combine  all 
the  poisons  of  the  catalogue  under  the 
guise  of  proprietary  remedies  and  label 
them  with  the  most  enticing  devices  and 
flaming  advertisements  of  their  virtues  to 
induce  the  public  to  buy  them.  These 
nostrums  may  go  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
druggist  or  grocer  without  hindrance,  and 
be  sold  unreservedly  when  neither  (iealer 
nor  consumer  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  taking  or  handling. 

Arsenic,  sulphate  of  copper,  Scheele's 
green,  and  many  like  salts  cannot  be  sold  by 
the  most  competent  pharmacist  without  the 
most  thorough  precautions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  yet  the  coflfee  and  tea 
that  have  become  necessary  to  every  table 
in  the  land,  and  the  tea  which  may  become 
the  sole  source  of  nourishment  to  the  sick, 
may  be  coated  with  these  poisons. 

Salicylic  acid  cannot  be  sold  by  any  drug- 
gist without  the  "red  label"  and  "skull  and 
cross-bones"  as  danger  signals  upon  every 
-  package,  but  the  grocer  and  food  purveyor 
may  have  it  incorporated  with  every  arti- 
cle upon  his  shelves  and  may  deal  it  out 
promiscuously  to  old  or  young,  weak  or 
strong,  sick  or  well  alike,  and  any  attempt 
to  prohibit  this  is  met  with  a  cry  of  "injury 
to  trade  or  interference  with  private 
rights,"  and  prosecutions  wiil  not  succeed 
because  some  robust  or  healthy  person  has 
taken  these  drugs  without  manifest  injury, 
or  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  physi- 
cian, the  drug  may  have  been  used  to  com- 
bat disease. 

It  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  every  one 
must  eat.  It  is  just  as  certain  that  many 
people  are  unhealthy  when  they  eat.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that  substances  incor- 
porated with  food  may  be  very  materially 
injurious  to  the  health  of  some  people, 
while  others  may  take  the  same  articles 
with  impunity.  The  food  that  is  perfectly 
healthy  for  me  now,  may  be  entirely  re- 
jected next  year.  The  cup  of  tea  admin- 
istered to  the  person  convalescing  from 
typhoid  fever  may  produce  relapse  and 
death,  though  the  arsenical  coating  on  the 
tea  may  have  been  ever  so  slight. 

Many  persons  affected  with  disease  of  the 
heart  are  unaware  of  that  fact.  They  buy 
and  eat  the  most  beautiful  and  palatable 
canned  fruits,  and  the  papers  record  deaths, 
from  "heart  failure"  because  of  the  anti- 
septic used  with  the  fruit  in  canning.  The 
milk  kept  from  souring  by  the  use  of 
anti-ferments  is  given  to  the  children  of 
the  poor  man,  and  we  have  a  prevalence  of 
"cholera  infantum,"  and  the  death  rate 
among  children  is  largely  increased.  lUus- 
ttktions  might  be  multiplied  almost  indef- 
initely, which  prove  that  there  is  no  safety 
to  consumers  except  by  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  use  in  our  foods  of  all  sub- 
stances that  neither    nouirish  or  aid  in 


digestion.  But  when  such  legislation  is 
asked  for,  a  great  cry  is  uaised  that  trade 
will  be  interfered  with. 

Another  class  of  adulterants  may  be 
harmless  when  used  for  some  purposes, 
but  when  used  for  others  may  become  very 
injurious  to  health.  A  single  instance  will 
illustrate.  Cream  of  tarter  is  used  largely 
in  baking.  It  is  also  used  largely  as  a  do- 
mestic medicine.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  the  cream  of  tarter  found  upon  the 
market  is  composed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  gypsum  and  acid  phosphate  of  lime 
with  alum.  These  substances,  when  com- 
bined in  proper  proportions,  will  produce 
the  same  results  in  bread-baking  that 
cream  of  tartar  will,  but  when  used  as  a 
medicine,  instead  of  acting  as  a  mild  ca- 
thartic will  have  directly  the  opposite 
effect.  A  physician  in  my  own  neighbor- 
hood very  nearly  killed  his  patient  from 
this  cause  during  the  past  year. 

A  third  class  of  adulterants  are  those 
which  are  harmless  in  themselves,  but 
may  become  injurious  and,  sometimes, 
very  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people 
when  used  as  adulterants.  Wheat  bran 
and  buckwheat  flour  are  certainly  not  in- 
jurious to  health  when  pm-e  and  fresh,  but 
when  incorporated  with  black  pepper  (and 
sold  for  pepper),  they  are  purchased  in 
large  quantities  and  placed  on  the  dealers, 
shelves  where  they  remain  for  months' 
often  in  damp  places  where  growths  of 
mold  may  develop,  and  become  very  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

Milk  constitutes  one  of  our  principal 
articles  of  diet.  Water  is  a  universal  ne- 
cessity ;  a  combinjition  of  these  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  slightest  consequence 
to  the  health  of  the  people.  Recent  dis- 
coveries in  bacteriology  have  established 
the  fact  that  almost  every  form  of  com- 
municable disease  is  dependent  upon  a  spe- 
cific bacterium,  that  the  spores  of  these 
bacteria  are  capable  of  lying  dormant  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  then  become  most 
powerfully  reproductive.  Water,  because 
of  its  varied  and  universal  use,  becomes 
the  most  convenient  and  difiusive  means 
for  the  transi-Kission  of  the  deadly  germs. 
Milk  is  the  Aiost  complete  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  animal  life,  and  is  a  univer- 
sal food  for  children.  It  is  also  the  most 
fertile  medium  for  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  disease  germs. 

This  subject  was  most  thoroughly  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  William  V.  Lusk  in  a  thesis 
prepared  for  the  Ohio  state  university,  and 
read  before  the  Microscopical  society  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  1st,  1893.  By  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Lusk  and  Prof.  H.  J.  Det- 
mers  I  am  permitted  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  his  experiments  and 
conclusions: 

He  fii-st  prepared  media  for  bacteria  cul- 
ture of  "nutrient  gelatine,"  nutrient  agar- 
agar,  and  nutrient  potato.  These  were 
all  thoroughly  sterilized  and  inclosed  in 
sealed  glass  vessels.  He  then  produced 
and  cultivated  from  Columbus  hydrant 
water  one  himdred  and  fifty -three  colonies, 
of  five  diflerent  species  of  bacteria.  He 
then  experimented  with  milk,  using  the 
same  sterilized  media  that  was  used  with 
the  hydrant  water.  The  milk  was  drawn 
directly  into  a  sterjlized  vessel,  and  the 
vessel  closed  with  sterilized  cotton.  Three 
experiments  were  made  with  this  milk : 

No.  1. — A  test  tube  containing  milk  di- 
luted with  five  per  cent  of  hydrant  water, 
was  placed  in  a  warm  room. 

No.  2. — A  test  tube  containing  milk  di- 
luted with  five  per  cent  of  hydrant  water, 
was  placed  in  a  cold  room. 

No.  3. — A  test  tube  containing  pure  milk 
was  placed  in  a  warm  room,  same  as  No.  1. 

After  twenty-four  hours  bacteria  cultures 
were  made  from  these  three  samples  of 
milk.  At  the  end  of  three  days  No.  1 — that 
is,  diluted  milk  in  the  warm  room — con- 
tained more  than  two  thousand  colonies  of 
the  same  five  species  of  bacteria  that  were 
found  in  the  hydrant  water. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days  there  were  eight 
or  ten  colonies  in  No.  2. 

No.  3 — that  is,  pure  milk  in  warm  room — 
was  found  to  contain  ten  or  twelve  col- 
onies of  two  species  of  bacteria,  both  dif- 
ferent from  those  found  in  the  hydrant 
water.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
experiments  are  : 

First,  that  the  bacteria  found  in  the  diluted 
milk  were  transmitted  to  the  milk  with  the 
water,  and  that  the  mUk,  before  diluting, 
was  comparatively  free  from  bacteria. 

Second,  that  milk  foi-ms  an  excellent  me- 
dium for  transmitting  and  propagating 
bacteria. 

Third,  that  milk  kept  at  high  temperature 
has  a  very  great  tendency  to  increase  the 
growth  of  bacteria. 


Fourth,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  dilute 
milk  with  water  containing  bacteria,  as  the 
above  experiments  show  that  one  single 
bacterium  may  increase  its  species  twenty- 
fold  in  a  very  few  hours. 

These  illustrations  might  be  continued 
indefinitely,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  almost  every  adulteration  of 
food  or  drugs  may  become  injurious  to 
health  under  certain  conditions,  while  leg- 
islation against  injurious  adulterations 
alone  would  fail  almost  in  every  case  to 
protect  the  consumer  or  to  convict  the 
offender. 

The  true  practice  would  be  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  adulterants  that  add  no  efli- 
ciency  to  the  food  or  drug  with  which  they 
are  incorporated,  and  in  all  cases  to  require 
thorough  labeling  of  every  article,  so  that 
every  person  may  know  exactly  what  he 
is  taking,  and  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  they  are  combined. 

It  is  argued  that  such  legislation  would 
interfere  with  "trade  secrets"  and  individ- 
ual rights,  yet  as  between  these  and  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  morals,  I 
prefer  the  latter.  The  good  of  the  whole 
people  is  greater  than  the  advantage  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURE. 

We  do  not  see  all  the  successful  farmers 
on  good  land  and  all  the  failures  on  poor 
land,  so  we  must  look  to  the  man  and  not 
to  the  land  for  the  cause  of  trouble,  says 
the  Home  and  Farm. 

Under  a  general  statement  we  might  say 
that  failure  is  caused  because  the  head 
does  not  direct  the  hands,  because  the 
farmer  is  not  working  on  any  regular  plan, 
but  is  managing  haphazard,  trusting  to 
luck.  He  has  never  studied  his  farm  and 
his  market  and  estimated  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  settled  on  what  he  can  produce 
at  a  profit.  If  a  man  who  has  a  hilly  farm, 
suited  to  sheep  and  entirely  Tinsuited  to 
hogs  and  corn,  attempts  to  produce  the 
latter,  he  will  soon  find  his  farm  washed 
and  injured,  and  that  his  hogs  cost  too 
much  to  leave  a  fair  profit,  and  he  must 
charge  his  failure  to  his  bad  judgment  in 
choosing  the  line  of  business  to  follow. 

Undertaking  to  do  too  much  is  a  common 
cause  of  failure.  There  is  a  host  of  farmers 
who  always  attempt  more  than  they  can 
do  well,  and  then  when  hindered  by  un- 
favorable weather  they  are  soon  hopelessly 
behindhand  and  can  do  nothing  on  time, 
and  this  means  extra  expense  to  produce 
short  crops.  In  many  cases  it  means  the 
expense  of  keeping  two  teams  and  an 
extra  hand  to  work  one  of  them,  a  double 
outfit  of  harness  and  tools,  and  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  has  invested  in  these  is  a 
constant  temptation  to  plow  too  much 
land,  and  if  this  is  followed  long  it  results 
in  an  impoverished  soil.  Again,  the  farmer 
who  attempts  to  do  too  much  work  must 
neglect  the  small  sources  of  income  and 
comfort  which  are  found  in  a  garden,  the 
berry-patch  and  the  poultry-yard. 


THE  HORN-FLY. 

The  treatment  for  the  horn-fly  is  mostly 
preventive  in  its  nature,  and  consists  of  the 
application  to  the  cattle  of  odorous  sub- 
stances which  will  keep  the  flies  from  the 
animals.  For  this  purpose  a  great  many 
substances  have  been  recommended,  but 
most  of  them  have  proved  of  but  little 
value.  The  following,  however,  have  given 
the  most  satisfactory  results  at  our  hands: 

First.  "Gnat-oil,"  made  as  follows: 
Crude  carbolic  acid,  one  ounce ;  pennyroyal, 
one  half  to  one  ounce;  sulphur,  one  fourth 
of  a  pound ;  crude  cotton-seed  oil,  one  gal- 
lon. Mix  well,  and  apply  with  a  brush  or 
cloth  to  the  back  and  shoulders  of  the 
cattle.  The  crude  cotton-seed  oil  is  cheaper 
than  the  other  oils,  although  fish-oil  and 
lard-oil  are  equally  as  good  in  making  the 
above. 

Second.  Fish-oil  and  tar  mixed  and  ap- 
plied as  above  is  equally  effective.  The  tar 
is  mixed  with  the  fish-oil  so  that  the  odor 
may  last  longer  and  thus  keep  the  flies 
away  from  the  animals  a  greater  length  of 
time.  Either  of  the  above  will  keep  the 
flies  away  from  the  animals  for  several 
days,  after  which  the  application  should 
be  repeated. 

Third.  The  flies  breed  in  fresh  manure. 
It  is  thus  important  that  the  barn-yards  be 
kept  as  clean  and  free  from  manure  as 
possible.  Lime  placed  upon  the  manure 
will  kill  the  larvse. 
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Can  obtain  a  large,  handsome  Burlington 
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THE  DAY  OK  Ftv,/  ACRES. 

It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  many  of  our 
farmers,  especially  in  the  East,  who  still 
cling  to  large  areas  of  land  do  so  more  from 
force  of  habit  than  for  other  reasons.  It  is 
assuredly  hard  to  expect  a  man  who  has 
spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  raising 
grain,  hay  or  potatoes  in  large  quantities, 
and  who  has  bought  and  paid  for  a  farm 
and  raised  a  family  from  the  proceeds,  to 
get  down  to  making  a  twenty  or  forty  acre 
farm  pay  in  other  crops.  It  is  therefore 
safe  to  assume  tliat  the  younger  generation 
of  farmers  are  the  ones  to  show  us  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  acre  of  ground. 

That  small  areas  of  land  can  be  made  to 
pay,  and  do  pay,  there  is  no  question ;  if  an 
object  lesson  is  wanted,  look  at  the  dozens 
of  truck  farms  contiguous  to  our  great 
cities.  Near  New  York  City,  in  New  Jersey, 
some  of  these  truck  patches  are  literally 
built  on  rocks.  Every  grain  of  soil  has 
been  carted  there,  yet  barren  and  dreary  as 
they  were  originally,  their  proximity  to 
New  York  makes  them  valuable.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  two  plots  of  this  land 
— or  more  strictly  speaking,  dirt-covered 
rocks — and  know  that  one  of  them,  a  trifle 
over  four  acres,  brings  the  owner  a  yearly 
rental  of  one  thousand  dollars ;  the  other, 
perhaps  an  acre  more  in  extent,  but  not 
so  well  located  as  the  first,  rents  for  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year.  These 
places  are  rented  by  truckers  who  crop 
them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and 
that  they  do  it  profitably  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  stay  on  year  after  year. 

Lands  around  other  large  cities  may  be 
pointed  out  where  similar  results  are 
achieved  under  the  same  conditions.  At 
first  blush  it  seems  incredible  that  land  so 
valuable  as  to  command  such  high  rentals 
can  be  turned  to  profit  by  such  occupation. 
While  it  is  true  that  nearness  to  market  is 
a  valuable  consideration  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned, it  must  be  conceded  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  comes  not  from  this,  but 
from  the  ability  to  make  every  inch  of 
ground  yield  several  profitable  crops. 
Surely  these  features  may  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully to  land  more  distant  from  the 
cities,  and  consequently  less  expensive  to 
control  and  operate.  G.  E.  K. 


How  About  the  Prudence  of  allowing  a 
Cough  to  run  on,  raspins  tbe  Pulmonary  and 
Bronchial  organs,  when  that  approved  and 
speedy  remedy.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant, 
can  be  obtained  from  any  Apothecary. 
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THK  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Attgust  15,  1893. 


R  WORD  TO  OUR  REflDERS. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  cash  commissions 
given  to  our  club  raisers  for  the  Fabm  ajtd 
FzRESiDE  has  interested  many  of  our  readers 
in  the  work.  They  have  tried  our  new  plan 
of  raising  clubs,  and  under  the  liberal  terras 
now  offered,  are  enthusiastic.  They  are  simply 
making  money. 

A  few  spare  hours,  idle  days  or  a  short  vaca- 
tion cannot  be  used  to  better  advantage  or 
profit  than  by  getting  up  a  Faem  AifD  Ftee- 
siBE  club. 

We  know  that  many  of  our  bright  young 
friends  who  are  manfully  fighting  their  way 
through  school,  or  laying  aside  all  they  pos- 
sibly can  for  a  course  in  some  business  or 
shorthand  college,  will  grasp  with  pleasure 
thisjDpportunity  of  increasing  their  bank  ac- 
count and  shortening  the  time  till  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  plans. 

Many  wiU  find  in  this  work  profitable  em- 
ployment for  all  their  time,  if  they  can  plan 
to  carry  on  the  work  beyond  their  immediate 
neighborhood  when  they  have  fljiished  there. 

If  you  have  not  written  for  our  "Special 
Cash  Terms  to  Club  Raisers,"  you  should  do  so 
at  once. 


THE  ANT. 

WHES  Solomon  held  up  the  ant 
as  an  example  to  the  people, 
he  probably  knew  far  more  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
his  sayings  than  those  im- 
mediately about  him,  or,  in- 
deed, many  of  those  even  to  the  present  day 
who  read  his  words,  have  ever  suspected. 
While  every  form  of  lite  has  its  wonderfully 
interesting  features,  there  is  in  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  ant  much  which  challenges 
our  admiration  and  respect  as  well  as  excites 
our  curiosity  and  astonishment. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  is  considered  as  the 
best  living  authority  on  the  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  these  interesting  small  folk,  has 
recently  given  some  wonderfully  interesting 
accounts  of  their  doings,  and  relates  incidents 
which  go  to  prove  the  previous  statements  of 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  show  that  the  ant 
is  possessed  of  reasoning  powers,  or  that 
which  serves  the  same  purpose,  and  which 
places  them  second  only  to  mankind  in  the 
scale  of  intelligent  management  of  their  indi- 
vidual and  general  affairs.  Ants  seem  to  be 
as  varied  in  their  ways  and  customs  as  are 
people,  and  different  tribes,  grades,  classes  and 
localities  show  the  most  marked  contrasts  in 
the  fashion  of  living  and  conducting  their 
special  concerns.   The  ant  is  usually  held  up 


to  the  school-boy  and  mankind  in  general  as 
an  example  in  the  way  of  industry  and  econ- 
omy, and  as  such  is  certainly  a  bright  and 
shining  light.  As  an  agriculturist,  the  ant 
is  a  model.  It  cultivates  the  ground,  plants 
seeds  of  various  sorts,  tends  the  plants  with 
unvarying  care  and  patience,  harvests  the 
crop  when  in  suitable  condition,  cures  it  and 
transports  it  to  storehouses  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  winter's  supply  of  food.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  these  storehouses  are  built 
where  water  can  affect  them;  but  if  this  hap- 
pens, and  any  unusual  storm  or  inundation 
occurs,  there  is  great  consternation  in  the 
community.  If  it  is  possible  to  stop  the  in- 
gress of  water,  this  is  done  immediately. 
When  clear  weather  comes  again,  the  grain  is 
taken  to  the  open  air,  thoroughly  dried,  as- 
sorted, cleaned  and  prepared  for  restorage. 
The  warehouses  meanwhile  have  been  cleaned 
by  other  workers,  and  if  their  builders,  archi- 
tects and  civil  engineers  approve,  they  are  re- 
paired; otherwise  they  are  abandoned  and 
new  ones  are  constructed. 

Certain  sorts  of  ants  hold  slaves,  and  exact 
tasks  of  them,  with  overseers  who  encourage 
them  to  work,  and  punish  the  delinquent  and 
disobedient.  To  secure  these  slaves,  they 
make  wars  on  adjsicent  tribes  and  take  the 
defeated  armies  as  captives.  The  prisoners, 
as  a  rule,  are  docile  and  obedient,  and  go  to 
work  under  their  new  masters  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  they  aforetime  displayed  about 
their  own  concerns.  Their  adaptability  is  one 
of  the  curious  features  of  the  case.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  they  know  other  conditions, 
and  at  once  fall  into  the  ways  of  their  new 
associates.  There  are,  according  to  the  same 
eminent  authority,  ants  in  Mexico  which  cul- 
tivate the  soil  and  plant  beds  of  mushrooms, 
which  they  grow  for  their  own  tables,  as  it 
were.  They  keep  milch  cows,  which  are 
aphides  of  a  certain  sort.  These  they  protect, 
watch  over  and  tend  with  the  most  assiduous 
care. 

Their  civil  engineering  is  a  marvel.  Their 
roadways,  tunnels,  causeways,  walls  and  for- 
tifications are  of  such  extent  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  such  tiny  creatures 
could  accomplish  such  herculean  tasks.  In 
the  building  of  their  houses  and  their  provi- 
sions for  comfort  during  severe  weather  they 
exhibit  the  most  marked  intelligence;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  many  valuable  hints 
might  be  taken  from  their  methods. 

And  they,  with  all  of  their  industry,  do  not 
confijie  themselves  strictly  to  labor.  They 
apparently  work  on  the  idea  that  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy;  there- 
fore, they  have  their  regvilar  amusements, 
which  they  go  about  with  a  system  and  grav- 
ity which  are  as  Interesting  as  they  are 
amusing.  They  play  games  with  actors  and 
lookers-on,  the  same  as  gro wn-np  folks.  They 
have  sham  battles,  wrestling  and  playing. 


romping  and  disporting  themselves  in  various 
ways. 

Like  mankind,  they  live  on  the  products  of 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  their  agricultural 
resources,  which  they  care  for  and  manage 
with  almost  as  much  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment as  are  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
human  family  in  the  conduct  of  their  most 
important  concerns. — Ledger. 


A  BOVS  COMPOSITION. 

The  threatened  revival  of  the  hoop-skirt 
brings  to  mind  an  incident — perhaps  it  might 
more  appropriately  be  called  an  accident — 
which  happened  in  an  old  colony  town  when 
the  crinoline  was  last  permitted  by  the  decree 
of  fashion. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  country  towns,  the 
high  and  grammar  schools  were  in  the  same 
building,  although  in  separate  apartments. 
It  was  then  a  custom  in  the  grammar  school 
— as  it  always  has  been,  and  probably  as  it  will 
ever  continue  to  be — to  compel  the  pupils  to 
write  compositions.  If  that  should  ever  be- 
come an  elective  study  it  would  bring  happi- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  many  children,  says  the 
Boston  Herald. 

The  art  of  writing  with  ease  and  effect  is 
mastered  by  few  small  boys,  under  the  best 
conditions,  and  in  this  school  the  training 
was  not  such  as  to  bring  out  any  latent  facility 
in  English  composition.  The  task  of  writing 
compositions  was  looked  upon  by  the  pupils, 
therefore,  as  an  irksome  duty,  and  any  ex- 
pedient that  promised  assistance  in  the  way 
of  relieving  their  difficulties  stirred  up  no 
monitor  of  reproach  in  their  tender  and  pliant 
consciences. 

In  this  depressing  intellectual  atmosphere  a 
boy  of  twelve  was  ordered  to  write  a  composi- 
tion. It  was  to  be  read  on  the  Friday  after- 
noon following  the  day  on  which  he  received 
the  assignment.  The  boy  was  absolutely  des- 
titute of  ideas.  He  couldn't  think  of  a  topic 
to  write  on.  In  his  dilemma  he  turned  to  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  the  back  yard,  which  con- 
tained the  accumulated  sweepings  of  the 
school-room  for  years.  His  instinct  told  him 
that  he  might  not  only  find  a  subject  there, 
but  a  composition  ready  made  and  complete. 

His  industry  was  properly  rewarded.  In 
searching  the  heap  of  waste  he  came  upon  a 
composition  that  bore  the  name  of  a  high- 
school  girl  of  seventeen.  It  had  been  read  by 
her  to  the  school  and  had  been  then  swept  out 
by  the  janitor.  The  boy  copied  'J^ie  essay  word 
for  word.  It  was  well  written^  and  the  boy 
prided  himself  that  he  would  make  a  tremen- 
dous impression  on  the  school  in  reading  it. 
That  his  plagiarism  might  be  detected  did  not 
occur  to  him.  He  did  not  even  take  the  pre- 
caution to  look  up  the  meaninga  of  several 
words  that  were  unfamiliar  to  him. 

Friday  afternoon  came,  and  in  due  time  the 
small  boy  was  called  to  read  his  essay.  It  was 
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filled  Trtth  schoolgirl  rhetoric  descriptive  of 
the  trip  of  a  party  over  green  fields,  through 
lovely  woods  and  by  the  banks  of  the  mur- 
muring streams.  The  members  of  the  party 
wpre  out  in  search  of  a  day's  fan,  and  presently 
they  reached  a  big  barn  by  the  wayside.  Go- 
ing up  into  the  loft,  they  proposed  to  have  some 
sport  by  jumping  in  the  hay. 

The  boy  read  from  his  essay  that  in  Jumping 
from  the  rafters  to  the  hay,  his  movements 
were  impeded  by  his  crinoline,  so  he  divested 
himself  of  that  incumbrance. 

Of  course,  this  remark  fairly  paralyzed  the 
portion  of  the  school  that  understood  the 
word  the  boy  had  failed  to  comprehend.  The 
teacher  took  the  boy  in  hand,  and  with  merci- 
less severity  flogged  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  school. 

The  reading  of  the  composition  was  never 
finished.— TTie  Journalist. 


4 


"Will  you  let  me  take  your  babies  for  a  walk,  dear? 
It's  no  trouble,  for  they're  always  ready  drest. 
And  James  will  stay  with  you  and  have  a  talk,  dear. 
I'm  sure  you  ought  to  have  a  little  rest! " 


oi;d  orpsT'S  request. 

"No,  thank  you  very  kindly,  Mary  Ann,  dear, 

They're  still  too  young  for  such  a  glorious  treat. 
But  I  really  should  be  grateful  if  you  ran,  de--  ■ 
And  fetched  me  something  really  nice  to  eati 


"  These  dog-biscuits  they  give  me  are  not  nice,  dear, 
And  a  bit  of  meat's  what  I  should  like  to  see. 
The  biscuits  are  all  right  fo»  cats  or  mice,  dear, 
Bat  not  St  all  the  proper  thing  for  me!" 


August  15,  1893. 
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REVIVAL  OF  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

THOSE  skilled  and  well-paid  me- 
chanics, the  wood-cut  proof 
pressmen,  are  likely,  if  the 
concerted  movements  of  the 
wood  engravers  shall  succeed, 
to  be  busier  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  since  process  en- 
graving began  to  drive  wood-cuts  from 
the  illustrated  magazines.  There  are  few 
proof  pressmen  skilled  in  the  delicate  craft 
of  proving  the  work  produced  by  the  wood 
engravers  of  highest  artistic  quality.  Only 
two  or  three  offices  in  New  York  under- 
take such  presswork,  though  it  is  to  this 
city  that  nearly  all  the  skilled  American 
wood  engravers  send  their  blocks.  Per- 
haps the  best  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  process  engraving  has  superceded 
the  work  of  the  wood  engraver  is  contained 
in  the  fact  that  a  proof  pressman,  who  does 
most  of  the  presswork  for  a  high-class, 
illustrated  magazine  finds  that  it  occupies 
only  a  small  part  of  his  time. 

When  a  wood  en  graver  is  asked  to  en- 
grave an  illustration  for  a  magazine,  he 
presents  himself  before  the  art  editor,  ex- 
amines the  original  from  which  the 
engraving  is  to  be  made,  and  makes  an 
estimate  of  what  the  work  will  cost.  If  the 
price  suits  the  art  editor,  the  engraver 
carries  home  the  original  picture  and  a 
composite  block  of  boxwood,  bearing  upon 
its  polished  surface  a  reversed  photograph 
of  the  artist's  work.  When  the  engraver 
has  spent  some  days  or  weeks  in  producing 
his  engraving,  he  takes  the  engraved  block 
to  the  proof  printer  to  be  proved,  or 
"proven,"  as  the  old-fashioned  inflexion 
still  is  in  the  press-room.  This  proof  the 
engraver  shows  to  the  art  editor,  and  if  it- 
pleases  the  latter,  the  engraver  yields  up 
the  original  picture,  with  the  engraved 
block,  and  receives  his  money  for  the 
work.  An  electrotype  copy  of  the  engrav- 
ing is  made,  and  from  this  copy  the  illus- 
tration is  printed  in  the  magazine.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  an  illustration  is 
so  popular  that  the  publisher  has  a  few 
proofs  on  Japan  paper  struck  from  the 
original  block  by  the  proof  pressman,  and 
these  are  sold  to  those  who  like  the  picture. 

The  proof  pressmen  still  employ  a 
slightly  modified  form  of  the  old  Washing- 
ton press,  and  to  enter  a  proof-pressman's 
loft  is  to  be  carried  back  in  imagination  a 
f  uU  century,  so  antique  are  the  presses  and 
their  surroundings.  The  work  of  the  proof 
pressman  is  done  with  the  engraver  stand- 
ing by  to  direct  and  to  advise.  It  usually 
happens  that  the  engraver  does  not  ac- 
curately know  what  he  has  inscribed  upon 
his  block  until  the  truth  has  been  enacted 
from  the  engraved  lines  under  the  pressure 
of  the  proof  printer's  lever. 

The  first  proof  drawn  is  seldom  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  usually  requires  half  a  dozen 
impressions  and  a  full  morning's  work  to 
produce  such  a  proof  as  the  engraver  cares 
to  exhibit  to  the  art  editor.  As  one  proof 
after  another  is  made,  the  engraver,  with 
his  tools  at  hand,  makes  whatever  smaU. 
change  in  his  work  may  seem  ifecessary, 
and  the  printer,  by  a  judicious  application 
of  papet  layers  over  and  under  the  block, 
distributes  the  pressure  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  proper  lights  and  shades.  The  most 
intelligent  proof  pressmen  manage  this 
with  great  success,  and  they  are  somewhat 
disposed  to  resent  a  too  insistent  and 
masterfiil  supervision  from  the  engraver. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  artist  of  the 
original  picture  asks  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  proof,  and  he  may  make  no  end  of 
trouble  for  the  engraver  by  insisting  upon 
a  difierent  interpretation  of  the  work.  If 
all  artists  exercised  such  a  privilege,  the 
race  of  engravers  would  be  driven  mad, 
and  the  proof  pressmen  would  cheerfully 
submit  to  be  squeezed  to  death  in  their  own 
machines. 

The  scheme  of  the  engravers  that  may 
yet  enrich  the  proof  pressmen  .  looks  to  a 
thorough  rehabilitation  of  the  wood  en- 
graver's work  as  an  independent  form  of 
art.  It  was  believed  for  a  time  that  the 
Grolier  club  would  bring  out  a  portfolio  of 
Japan  proofs  from  engraved  blocks  of 
original  compositions  by  the  best  wood 
engravers.  But  the  club  decided  such  a 
work  to  be  outside  its  province,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Society  of  American  Wood 
Engravers  will  issue  the  portfolio.  A 
somewhat  similar  work,  issued  several 
years  ago  by  a  rich  publishing  house  of 
this  city,  was  highly  successful,  and  vol- 
umes of  that  issue  originally  sold  for  glOO, 
have  since  fetched  §250.  Some  of  the 
blocks  for  the  proposed  portfolio  have 


already  been  engraved,  and  the  work 
promises  to  be  thoroughly  represent- 
ative of  American  skill  in  wood  engraving, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  indication  of  the 
engraver's  capacity  for  original  composi- 
tion. The  original  pictures  will  be  in  oil, 
in  water  colors  and  in  pastel,  and  the  sub- 
jects will  represent  both  European  and 
American  scenes.  The  proof  pressmen 
hope  that  following  this  portfolio  will 
come  a  demand  for  proofs  of  the  original 
work  by  American  wood  engravers,  and 
that  the  presses  will  be  busied  with  the 
best  kind  of  work.— i^ew  York  Sun. 


BLUEGRASS  GIRLS  ON  HORSEBACK. 

I  was  in  Frankfort  the  other  day  and  saw 
a  sight  that  was  enough  to  cure  any  ordi- 
nary case  of  sore  eyes,  and  to  make  the  blood 
of  a  Kentuckian  dance  through  his  veins 
like  champagne  and  his  eyes  sparkle  like 
the  "moonstone."  It  takes  a  combination 
to  produce  this  effect  on  a  "native-born," 
and  the  blending  in  this  case  was  most  har- 
monious— a  lissome  young  miss,  as  grace- 
ful as  a  sapling  maple,  mounted  on  a 
blooded  bay  thoroughbred,  with  Umbs  as 
keen  and  swift  as  the  "black-tail"  of  the 
boundless  prairies  of  the  West.  She  came 
down  one  of  the  shady  avenues  of  elms 
and  water  maples,  that  are  called  streets  at 
Kentucky's  capital,  at  a  clipping  pace,  and 
halting  suddenly  before  an  old-time  man- 
sion, dismounted  and  ran  laughing  in, 
leaving  her  horse  modestly  to  wait  for  his 
little  mistress  to  return.  I  watched  the 
pink  face,  golden  hair  and  handsome  rid- 
ing habit  until  they  disappeared  within  the 
wide-open  door,  and  then  turned  my  at- 
tention to  the  horse.  His  bridle  was  as 
delicate  as  a  silken  cord,  and  on  his  back 
was  a  flat.  Englishman's  saddle  with  one 
small  stirup.  As  I  stood  looking,  the 
young  girl  came  bounding  out  the  gate  and 
mounted,  evidently  pleased  at  the  harmless 
admiration  of  a  stranger. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  stick  on  that 
saddle?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  it's  theij easiest  thing  in  the  world," 
she  said.  "F-^^ther  is  uneasy  sorhetimes, 
but  I  always  liked  a  man's  saddle  best," 
and  bounding  lightly  to  the  horse's  back, 
in  another  moment  she  was  out  of  sight. 

"That's  one  of  the  Kentucky  girls  we  like 
to  read  about,"  thought  I;  and  as  I  turned 
away  I  had  a  feeling  akin  to  sorrow  when 
I  remembered  how  the  graceful,  healthful 
habit  of  horseback  riding  was  falling  into 
disuse  among  the  Kentucky  girls  of  the 
present  day. — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


HOT  WATER. 

How  innumerable  are  the  uses  of  hot 
water,  and  how  beneficial  are  the  greater 
part  of  them !  When  the  body  is  thorough- 
ly exhausted,  and  life  itself  is  a  burden,  a 
plunge  into  a  bath-tub  of  the  restorer, 
steaming  at  a  point  that  is  precisely  the 
highest  which  can  be  borne,  with  a  rest  of 
three  or  four  minutes  there,  and  a  swift 
rubbing  afterward,  and  how  remade  and 
just  made  do  we  feel,  and  almost  as  if  we 
had  been  dipped  in  the  fountain  of  perpet- 
ual youth  !  And  even  if  a  dip  and  plunge 
are  impossible,  a  quick  sponging  off  with 
hot  water  gives  a  sensation  of  incalculable 
relief  and  rest.  Not  to  speak  of  the  offices 
of  hot  water  in  the  brewing  of  the  cup 
which  cheers,  its  effect  when  drank  clear, 
with  the  sparkle  of  the  boiling  just  sub- 
siding, is  almost  equal  in  its  reviving 
power  to  that  of  champagne. 

Not  only  as  a  grateful  and  agreeable 
draft  is  it  of  worth,  but  as  a  medicinal  one ; 
for  any  one  who  has  once  tried  it  will  not 
sufier  nausea  for  very  long  at  a  time  when 
a  cup  of  water,  hot  as  it  can  be  sipped,  will, 
with  most  people,  so  speedily  relieve  the 
distress.  It  is  as  eftectual,  too,  for  the  re- 
lief of  colic,  the  more  ordinary  pressure  of 
gas,  and  other  ills  resulting  from  indiges- 
tion, as  ginger  and  the  alcoholic  stimulants. 
In  large  things  and  in  small  its  use  is  of 
equal  value.  What  is  done  for  the  child  in 
convulsions  but  to  plunge  it  at  once  into 
as  hot  water  as  can  be  endured  without 
scalding?  And  -^hat  is  there  that  has  any 
swifter  effect  of  healing  than  hot  water 
upon  a  bruise,  dispelling  soreness  and 
lameness  and  discoloration,  and  making 
all  as  it  was  before  the  hurt;  while  for 
the  banishment  of  nerve-destroying  pain 
and  of  the  ordinary  neuralgia  it  is  Uke  the 
potent  drops  with  which  the  enchantress 
in  old  stories  was  wont  to  sprinkle  her 
subjects,  and  transpose  them  from  one 
shape  to  another.  In  nervous  headache  no 
spell  or  charm  or  lotion  or  plaster  can 
equal  the  excellency  of  hot  water  applied 
by  means  of  cloths  wrung  out  hotter  than 
the  hand  can  bear — the  hand  being  protec- 
ted by  a  folded  towel— laid  then  upon  the 


place  of  pain,  covered  with  thick  and  dry 
cloths  to  keep  the  steam  in,  and  renewed 
every  four  minutes.  And  alas!  almost 
every  one  knows  the  relief  that  hot-water 
baths  bring  to  tired  and  tortured  eyes. 

Even  savages,  whose  point— not  of  civil- 
ization, but  of  the  want  of  it — is  far  below 
the  boiling  point,  know  the  assuaging  and 
comforting  power  of  hot  water.  Long  be- 
fore America  was  trodden  by  other  feet  than 
theirs,  the  various  hot  springs  had  been 
frequented  by  the  Indians  for  the  cure  of 
their  ills  and  ails;  and  it  is  they  who  have 
often  taught  us  the  whereabouts  of  these 
Bethesdas,  and  there  are  few  more  interest- 
ing sights  to-day  than  one  of  these  hot 
springs,  where  the  steaming  stream  gushes 
from  the  mountain  side,  where  the  sick 
and  the  lame  are  brought  on  litters  and  go 
away  dancing.  It  seems,  in  the  case  of  the 
natural  outflow  of  hot  water  from  none 
know  what  sources,  as  if  old  Mother  Earth 
herself  knew  what  was  best  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  cooked  at  her  central  fires  a  life- 
giving  broth  which  puts  to  shame  that 
broth  with  which  Medea  would  have  made 
the  old  young  again. 

Those  who  make  use  of  such  waters  get 
to  fancy  that  beyond  the  mere  thermal 
benefit  there  is  a  telluric  or  magnectic  or 
planetary  force  in  them  which  makes  them 
of  double  efficacy.  But  for  our  own  part, 
heated  though  those  waters  be  at  fires 
born  of  the  sun's  own  sacred  fire,  we  doubt 
if  the  fire  born  of  man's  ingenuity,  kindled 
by  the  spark  struck  from  his  own  brain,  is 
not  equally  potent,  and  if  the  water  that  is 
boiled  at  home  be  not  of  quite  as  much 
worth  to  the  ordinary  individual  as  that  of 
these  up-gushing,  superheated  springs. 
And  in  the  meantime  we  are  sure  that  the 
household  is  the  healthiest  and  safest,  as 
well  as  the  cleanest  and  sweetest,  where 
there  is  always  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  hot 
water ;  although  far  be  it  from  us  to  advo- 
cate anything  tending  toward  a  support  of 
domestic  differences  and  contentions  in 
the  shape  of  "hot  water." — Harper''s  Bazaar. 


RATHER  WORK  THAN  PLAY. 

On  Philadelphia's  police  force  is  a  man 
worth  1150,000,  whose  income  is  about 
§15,000  yearly  outside  of  his  $20  a  week  pay. 
A  car  driver  receives  |2,000  from  real  estate 
investmenis  in  the  tenth  ward.  A  letter 
carrier,  appointed  by  Postmaster  Huide- 
koper  and  still  doing  duty,  is  worth  |20,000, 
and  a  man  who  serves  newspapers  from 
door  to  door,  has  money  at  interest  to  the 
amount  of  |60,000.  The  head  waiter  in  the 
Market  street  eating-house  is  worth  |30,000, 
and  a  cook  in  one  of  the  city's  hotels  owns 
160,000  in  bank  stocks  and  $25,000  in  real 
estate.  The  sexton  of  one  of  the  poorest 
churches  in  the  town  has  a  yearly  income 
of  $7,500,  derived  from  government  bonds. 
— Philadelphia,  Press. 


THE  FERRIS  WHEEL. 

The  Ferris  wheel  is  undoubtedly  the 
crowning  engineering  feature  of  the 
world's  fair.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is 
270  feet,  and  the  circumference  825  feet, 
the  entire  machine  being  placed  15  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  highest  point  is 
265  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  axle  on  which  the  great  wheel  turns 
is  a  steel  bar,  45  feet  long  and  32  inches 


thick.  Fastened  to  each  of  the  twin 
wheels  is  a  steel  hub  16  feet  in  diameter. 
There  are  36  ears  on  the  wheel,  each 
capable  of  comfortably  seating  40  people. 
The  cars  are  28  feet  long,  13  feet  wide  and 
9  feet  high,  and  each  one  weighs  13  tons. 
The  wheel,  with  its  passengers,  weighs 
1,200  tons.  The  whole  thing  rests  on  two 
pyramidal,  towers  at  the  axis.  The  towers 
are  140  feet  high,  40  by  50  feet  at  the  base, 
and  6  feet  square  at  the  top.  Each  tower 
has  4  feet,  resting  on  20-foot  cube  concrete 
foundations.  Underneath  these  are  cross- 
bars of  steel.  Tlie  motive  power  comes 
from  a  1,000  horse-power  steam  engine 
under  the  wheel. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ANTILLES. 

Jamaica  has  perhaps  made  greater  strides 
in  the  way  of  progress  than  any  of  Eng- 
land's smaller  colonies  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  has  some  right  now 
to  call  herself  "the  queen  of  the  Antilles." 
Among  the  evidences  of  improvement 
may  be  cited  the  hotels  which  have  sprung 
up  in  the  island,  for  the  building  of  one  of 
which  £24,000  was  expended.  Then  the 
Americans  are  laying  lines  of  railway 
through  the  best  part  of  the  island,  and  the 
fruit  cultivation  is  now  as  productive  as 
that  of  sugar,  while  the  price  of  land  has 
risen  enormously.  Carlyle's  shade  would  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  the  once  thriftless 
blacks  have  managed  to  put  by  nearly  half 
a  million  pounds  in  their  savings  banks, — 
Landon  World. 

CASH  TALKS, 

And  that  is  why  our  agents  stay  with  us,  they 
make  the  cash.  We  want  agents  everywhere. 
Men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  who  want  to 
make  money.  Write  to-day  to  the  publishers 
of  this  journal  for  special  cash  terms  to  club 
raisers. 


THE  OWEN 

ELECTRIC 
BELT. 


[Trade  Mark.] 

DR.  A.  OWEN. 

The  Only  Scientific  and  Practical  Electric  Belt 
for  General  Use.  Producing  a  Genuine  Current 
of  Electricity  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

OUR     ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

contains  fullest  information,  list  of  diseases,  cut  of 
Belts  and  Appliances,  prices,  sworn  testimonials  and 
portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  etc.  Pub- 
lished in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
languages.  This  aluable  catalogue  or  a  treatise  on 
rupture  cured  with  Electric  Truss  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Main  OfBce  and  Only  Factory, 

THE  CWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BLDQ. 
301  to  211  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL,. 

Call  at  our  offices  when  visiting  the  World's  Fair, 
also  at  Dr.  A.  Owen's  Exhibit  in  Electricity  Building, 
Section  U,  Space  1. 

The  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establisbment  in  the  World. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

n  I  n  I  ft  Make  money,  and  lots  of  it,  as 
I  "BUI  V  agents  for  our  journal.  Light, 
|j|ril  Bj  genteel  work.  Earn  your  new 
dresses,  new  cloaks,  your  hol- 
iday money,  and  be  independent.  Success 
sure.  We  pay  the  largest  cash  commission 
offered  by  any  publishers.  Be  sure  to  write  to- 
day to  FABM  AXD  FIRESIDE.  Philadel- 
pbia.  Pa.,  or  Spring-field,  Olilo. 


® 


Premlant 
Ho.  129. 


Grand  Premium^ 

A  stem-winding:,  stem-setting,  jeweled- 
movement  watch  for  a  club  of  ONI,Y 
lo  yearly  subscribers,  or  sent, 
postage     prepaid,  together 
with  this  journal  one  year, 
for    only  $2.50. 


e 
e 

e 


Description  of  Watch.  ^ 

Gentleman's  size,  stem  wind,  stem  set,  ^ 

open  face,  solid  nickel  case,  hinged  back,  tr 

with  inside  glass  cap  in  nickel  frame  ^ 

over  movement,  four-jeweled  movement,  y 

heavy  beveled  glass  crystal  over  dial,  hard  © 

white  enamel  dial,  gilt  Louis  XIV  hand.s.  ^ 

Best  Watch  for  the  Price  ^ 

Bver  Offered.  © 

Will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  ^ 

a  club  of  10  yearly  subscribers,  and  each  © 


Free  Gifts  offered  with  the  paper,  or 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  together  with 
this  journal  one  year,  without  a  Free  Gift 
for  only:jB-50.  Present  subscribers  accepting  this  offer  will  have  their  time  extended 
one  year.   Order  by  premium  No.  129  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIEESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  FOR  THIS  PAPJBR  MAKE  LIC2i:3"ir,  AND  l,OTS  OF  IT 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


AtrorsT  15,  1893. 


'Twas  on  a  Santa  Fe  express, 

In  Kansas  one  bright  day, 
A  curly  head  quite  snugly 

On  a  manly  shoulder  lay. 
The  situation  was,  it  seems. 

Too  tempting  to  resist. 
So  when  no  one  was  looking,  they 

Each  other  slyly  kissed. 
Just  then  the  brakeman  shouted  out, 

■'Eudora!"  Quite  enraged. 
And  blushing  scarlet,  Dora  said: 

"What  of  it?  We're  engaged." 

—Kansas  City  Journal. 


The  dress  reformers  would  have  gowns 

Made  higher  at  the  throat. 
And  shorter  at  the  lower  end — 

A  kind  of  petticoat. 
The  gentle  dames  are  shrewd  enough— 

Oh,  they  have  cunning  got; 
A  stocking  may  be  padded. 

But  a  scrawny  neck  cannot. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 


"Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?"' 
"I'm  going  out  shopping,  sir,"  she  said. 
"Can  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"You're  not  the  shade  of  green  I  want,"  she 
said. 

—New  York  Herald. 


JOSH  BILLINGS'  PHILOSOPHY. 

VAirtTY  is  the  superstition  of  pride. 
A  good  wife  is  a  sweet  smile 
from  heaven. 
A  petted  child  is  like  a  bile  that 
won't  come  to  a  head. 
Pure   religion   is   like  good, 
old  Hyson  tea— it   cheers  but 
doesn't  intoxicate. 

The  biggest  fool  in  this  world  hain't  been 
born  yet;  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet. 

"Beware  of  the  dog!"  also  the  whispering 
man  and  the  loud-talking  woman. 

A  man  doesn't  always  grow  wise  as  he  grows 
old,  but  always  grows  old  as  he  grows  wise. 

There  is  no  greater  fun  for  me  than  to  prick 
a  bladder.  Windy  folks  will  please  make  a  note 
of  this. 

I  prefer  a  brass-mounted  villain  to  a  soft, 
timid,  panting  hypocrite,  who  is  as  unsafe  as 
a  sleeping  snake. 


THOSE  PERSIAN  RUGS. 

"Where  are  the  rugs  that  were  on  the  hall 
floor,  Katie?"  asked  the  mistress  of  the  new 
hired  girl. 

"Oh,  ma'am,  I  made'such  a  bargain  for  yeez 
this  morning.  There  was  a  rag-peddler  come 
to  the  dure  whin  I  was  shakin'  them  rugs,  an' 
he  give  me  the  beautifuUest,  hand-painted 
ornyment  for  the  parlor,  ma'am,  for  them  old 
things,  and  took  them  off  in  his  car-r-t." 


WHAT  THEY  INDICATE. 

Bunting— "The  large  sleeves  worn  now  indi- 
cate an  enlarged  sense  of  humor  in  American 
women." 

Larkin— "Is  that  so  ?"  * 

Bunting— "Yes ;  they  are  accustomed  to 
laughing  in  their  sleeve  and  they  want  more 
room." 

POSTED. 

Count  Justeomeover— "How  varry  rude  dose 
young  society  leddies  in  Amerique  spik  to  dose 
young  men." 

Murray  Hill— "Indeed?  Do  you  think  so? 
Have  you  met  many  of  them  ?" 

Count  Justcomeover— "Not  one,  salre,  but  I 
haf  read  your  journals  comique." 


THE  NEW  PLAN. 

Hills— "I  suppose  the  bald-headed  element 
in  society  will  remain  in  town  this  summer 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  ballets  and 
comic  operas." 

Hulls— "Not  at  all.  They  have  grown  wiser 
In  their  old  age.  They  will  go  to  the  sea-shore. 
Bathing  beats  ballet."— iVeiw  York  Herald. 


WHY  SHE  ACCEPTED  HIM. 

"I'm  utterly  unworthy  of  you,  dear,"  said 
Timberwheel  to  his  fiancee,  in  an  outburst  of 
self-abnegation. 

"I  know  it,  love,"  replied  the  gentle  maiden, 
"but  where  can  I  find  a  man  who  is  worthy  of 
me?"  _   

DIDN'T  LIKE  IT. 

Tankley — "Goggins  sent  me  a  bottle  yester- 
day containing  a  snake  preserved  in  alcohol." 

Grimes— "Think  he  meant  to  insult  you?" 

Tankley— "I  don't  know,  but  I  certainly  do 
not  appreciate  the  gift  nor  the  spirit  In  which 
it  was  tendered." 


THE  SOCIAL  DEGREE. 

Dawkins— "The  Duchess  of  Portland  has 
been  presented  with  a  silver  cradle  for  her 
baby." 

Mrs.  Dawkins— "Who  are  the  Portlands, 
John,  people  whom  one  could  afford  to  know, 
after  being  presented  to  the  Infanta?" 


MONFY  IS  Vl^l  '^it^  agents,  be- 

luunyi  10  Jjaoi  cause  we  pay  the  biggest 
cash  commissions,  and  our  work  is  easiest, 
lightest  and  most  desirable.  "Write  to-day 
for  oar  special  cash  terms  to  agents. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

With  a  S10.00  rod 


And  a 
With  a 
And  a 
A  book  full  of 
And 

Away  with  his 


6.00  reel, 
2.00  line 
4.00  creel; 
2.0O 

4.00  flies, 

12.00  ticket  he  hies. 


Thus  he  spends  $i0.00  ere  he  starts  out. 

And  returns  in  a  week 

with  10  worth  of  trout, 

And  the  

But  a  blank  won't 
supply 

The  thirty-nine,  ninety— the  sum  he  is  shy. 

— San  Francisco  News  Letter. 

A  little  four-year-old  was  standing  at  a 
window,  looking  at  a  load  of  hides  which  was 
passing  by.  Jumping  down  from  her  chair, 
she  ran  into  the  kitchen  exclaiming :  "Mama, 
mama,  there  goes  a  lot  of  tails  and  hooks 
to  make  more  cows  on !" 

She — "I  will  never  marry  a  man  whose 
fortune  has  not  at  least  five  ciphers  in  it." 

He  (triumphantly)— "Oh,  darling !  Mine  isall 
ciphers." — Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

It  is  easy  to  steal  a  bicycle.— £7m!m  Gazette. 

Well,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  it. 
Read  the  ten  commandments  and  reform  your 
ways.— £7wiira  AdveHiser. 

Pray,  sir,  what  is  there  in  the  ten  command- 
ments about  bicyles? 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Henry,  whose  clothes  are 
all  made  of  his  papa's  old  ones.  "Papa's  had 
his  mustache  shaved  off,  and  I  suppose  I've 
got  to  wear  it  no\i."—Tid-Bits. 


*  "  WOBTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.' 


A  box  of 

BEEGHAM'Si 

PILLS 


constitutes 
family  medi- 
cine chest. 
Sfcfc  Head-i 
ache,  TfeakJ 

S<0»MIC7!, 

Loss  of  -dp-Jj 
petite,  mna 
and  Pa  in  ini 
theStomaclifi 

_    .    Oiddiness, . 

FullnesSiSweUing  aftermeaU,I>issinea(i,i 
Drowsiness,  Cold  ClilUs,  Flushings  of% 
€  Heat,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness,\ 
^Blotches  on  tJie  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,i 
i'and  all  nervous  and  trembling  se>iaa-J 
j  Itionf  are  relieved  by  using  th^  Pilla  i 
*  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating 

L Of  all  druggists.    Price  2o  cents  a  box. 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 
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CARD9^0TrOE3.  CAMS.  PUTZtEa  »<:■. 
AGT  STULL  OOTm  AUD  THI3  EINQ.  5  CTS. 
TUITLB  BK03.  HFQ.  CO^  TOXOKIT,  COSN. 


CARDS  FOR  1893. 


so  SjUfPtfl  BTTtE9  AST)  tCT  Off 

3W  PBEMTDM  AETICLES  FBBE. 
'BAV£££1£LI>  PDB.  COk  CA£IZ.gH10b 


AfiFIITC™*'^***'^™°°^-^'  CaUIo^eqoIeks^lIInghonBehoId 
'**itn  I  M articles  free.  Cllne  flfg.Co.  tSW.Wash.SUCfalueo- 

Send  10  cents  to  FEAXK  HARRISOX, 
Boston,  Masi..  and  see  wh&t  you  will  get- 


WONDERFUL! 


OUR  DIP  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
wwi>  wii  best  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauifer,  BachmanviUe,  Pa. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haepeb  Mro.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 


LADIES 


wishing  to  make  $25  a  week  at  home, 
writing.address  with  stampLionise 
T.  Fairfield,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


A    STTPERFI/UOTJS  REQUEST. 


JIama— "What  in  the  world  aro  you  mak- 
ing such  a  noise  down  there  for?" 

Roderick— "To  let  you  know  how  good  I  am. " 

Mama— "Why  do  you  think  you  are  good 
when  making  so  great  a  noise?" 

Roderick— "Because  you  always  say  I'm  in 
mischief  when  I'm  quiet." 

Senator  Peffer  says  the  repeal  of  the  Sher- 
man law  will  break  up  both  the  old  parties 
and  build  up  a  new  one.  What's  the  matter 
with  this  one?  For  president,  Governor  Alt- 
geld.  For  vice  president,  Johann  Most.  Plat» 
form,  Ta— ra— ra— BOMB— de— ay.— PftiZadeZpTita 
ledger. 

A  certain  Englishman,  not  "unknown  to 
fame,"  was  doing  America.  One  day,  while 
in  New  York,  he  was  tackled  by  the  omni* 
present  reporter  and  asked  to  give  his  opinion 
of  our  glorious  country.  "Your  country,"  he 
said,  "is  good  enough ;  but  really,  you  know, 
I  can't  always  understand  the  language. 
Jove!  it  is  deuced  badsometimes;;it  positively 
makes  me  shudder.  Why,  everywhere  I  go  I 
hear  that  curious  expression,  'Where  am  I  at?' 
Now  in  the  old  country,  you  know,  we  always 
say,  'Where  is  my  'at?'  "—Boston  Budget. 

"Do  you  enjoy  good  health?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "who  doesnt?" 

No,  Maud,  dear,  the  chickweed  and  the  egg- 
plant are  not  members  of  the  same  botanical 
ta.ta\lj.— Philadelphia  Secord. 

Blest  be  the  girl  that's  kind 

Enough  to  wear  a  hat 
That'll  let  the  man  who  sits  behind 

Know  where  the  stage  is  at. 


$300 


t«  btpsid  for  dictribnUoc  dreul&rf  in  joni  eovaif  bj  ovr 
MdreniitTt.      HUSTLEBd    «iicIom   Ka.mp  Tor  &bo*«  work. 
ADVEET1SEE3  BOaEAO.  &  BROADWAY.  NEW  IOBS> 

I  Am  CO  WANTED  in  every  locality  to  write 
k#%  I  Ew  forme  at  home,  $4  a  day.  Nocanvas- 
ing.  £ncl03e  stamp.  SJss  Tenia  Laogdon,  South  fiend,  Ind» 

Wl  CTnU'CPADIU  has  sold  for  S2.00.  Isendit 
nytL  lUM  0uADinaudIir6Magazine,6month8 
foronly16c..po8tpM.E.F.!IAS0H.132CburchSt..NY. 

A  DAY,  5ufast  Belling  specialties.  Big 
profits  to  agents.  Everybody  buys.  Bicy- 
cles, etc.  Write  quick.  Box  29,  Holly,  Mich. 


U 
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•  A  ICC  nmke  $30  weekl:r  writing  tor  me  at 
h#%1^IEb^9  home.  It  convenient  enclose  stamp. 
No'caiiTassiDg.  Ml»8  Kuth  Chester,  Soatll  Bend,  Ind. 

FACTORY  PRICES  Wto^s^Jir 

Only  10  per  cent. aboT*  cost.  Shipped  on  approval.  SOpaeecata- 
k>gue  free.  CiUCAUO  SEWING  BACUCfE  CO.,  Chicago.  lltinoU« 


to  prepare  tddrenes  far  ■Iroulan  il 
home  ud  other  etaj  office  work.  I2& 


laPY WANTED 

10  930  a  Arck  puir»nt«M.  Bend 
^^^IB^H^HB^^^^H^^^^^^H  etftmp  for  our  oew  offer.  Addresi 
OP£BA   TOILXI  COMPACT,  (lac«rp orated)   SOUia  BAND,  UID. 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Batten,  Se\t- 
threadineXeedle&manyotliers.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  CtiigreeD  Hfg.  Co.,  131  Van  Baren  It.,  Chtngl).  nUntis 


EPILEPSY  OR  FITS. 

Can  this  disease  be  cnred  7  Most  physicians  say 
No — /8ay,  Yes ;  al  1  forma  and  the  worst  cases.  Af- 
ter 30  years  study  and  experiment  I  have  found  the 
remedy.— Epilepsy  is  cored  by  it;  cured,  not  sab- 
daed  by  opiates— the  old,  treacherons,  quack  treat- 
ment. Do  not  despair.  Forget  past  impositions  on 
your  purse,  past  outrages  on  your  confidence,  past 
failures.  Look  forward,  not  backward.  My  remedy 
is  of  to-day.  Valuable  work  on  the  subject,  and 
large  bottle  of  the  remedy— sent  free  for  trial. 
Mention  Post^Offlce  and  Express  address. 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,  4  Cedar  St..  New  York. 


GOOD  PAYIN6  WORK  fOR  LADIES.  No  canvassing:  easy, 
paying  work  at  home.  Send  stamped  envelope  to  Miss 
J .  B.  .lliller.  Battle  Creek,  Jllch.  Mertion  paper. 

UIANTEB-Old  Coins.U.S.Postage.Eevenne  Stamps, 
"  Ij.  s.  Fractional  Currency,  Confederate,  Colonial 
and  Continental  Money.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  price  list. 
C.  F.  Alkire,  Box  228,  Mt.  Sterling,  Mad.  Co.,  Ohio. 

***  **t  ***  Electric  Belts  sent  you  on  trial 

**z  ***  ?*  Free.   CURES  YOU.  Insoles, 

*  *  *  *  A  Trusses.  Give  Size,  Disease.  Dr. 
»     jt  <  *iMi»»t^Judd,  Detroit,  M.ch.   Want  Ag'ts. 

.Ji.Gr  TillSr^f^  MAKING  BIG  MONEY V 

„^  -/-V-^-V  _t-  KJ  SELLING  ODE  9 

•  STEEL  FIBE  FBOOP  SECDBITY  BOXES* 

„^  For  Valuable  Papers.  Jewelry,  etc.    Write  for  terms.  <i 

SIDWAX  MFG.  CO.,  32-40  SO.  JEFFEBSOM  ST.,  CHICAGO.  / 

GENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  m&\- 
,,0,  wi,     u  i/f-/>.        taCroSM,  Wis 


A 


mg  $50  per  week.    Monrw  Eraser  MfgCo.,  IS 

A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESSly  ^ 

at  Home.   Instructions  free  to  lady  readers.   Send  stamp, 
(flo  hambug),  UBS.  i,  A.  lUSKDie,  Boil5.  Ansa,  Ohio. 

HAVE  YOU 

had  one  of  these  rin^  wammted  eoUd 
gold!  Over  6000  girls  have  had  one  and 
,we  are  ready  to  give  away  10,000  more, 

FB  P  P  for  a  tew  hours  work  among 
w  -mm  m.E=c^^-^  ^rw,,  "  t  C  yooF  frieDdi.  Write  ato  ice. 
I.  JII.  ASSOCIATION,  269  Dearborn  8t.OUcaco,m; 

that  is  pleasani 
and  profitable/ 
send  as  your  ad- 
dress immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  95.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furniBh  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary:  a  trial  will  coet 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.C.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  BoxlOlS,  Anffnsta,  Me. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


I  SILVER  coined! 

♦  Freely,  Easily,  Quickly  and  in  Ahnndance  by  # 
^  our  canyassing  agents.   Also  Gold  and  Green- 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


yon 
have 


Will  $500  Help  You  OutPnfv 

offer  yon  the  .Sole  Agency  tor  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Doable 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  S500  to  8700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  a?;  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coon-' 
try.  Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONE.S,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


W-ttttttttttttttttttttttt-Kl 
GRAND  DISCOVERY!! 3 

^  IV'ANTED.— A  live  man  or  woman  in  every  cour.ty»f 
^  »  '  where  we  have  not  already  secured  a  reprcsen  ta-^ 
^tive  to  sell  our  "Nevada  SUrer"  Solid  MetalT 
.Knives.  Forks  and  Spoons  to  consumers :  a  solid  metalj 
^s  white  as  silver :  no  plate  to  wear  off ;  goods  guaran^ 
^eedtowear  a  lifetime:  cost  about  one-tenth  that  of* 
Jsilver:  the  chance  of  a  lifetime:  agents  average  from*~ 
^>5o  to  Sioo  per  week  and  meet  with  ready  sales  eve^y-H^ 
^where,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metal^ 
^Goods.  Over  One  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  goods  in^ 
kgdaily  use.  Case  of  samples  Free.  ^ 
^STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., Boston.  Mass.T 

WANTED  >X 

"SGEHES  FHOIVI  EVERY  IiflnD," 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY; 

over  500  Magnificent  Photographic  Views, 

size  11'2  by  14.'S  inches.   Introduction  by 
GEN.  LEW.  ■WALLACE,  Author  of  "Ben-Hur." 

Descriptions  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D..  Kussell 
Conwell,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Hon.  Wm.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, Henry  Watterson  and  other  talented  writers. 
Ahead  of  all  competitors,  larger  views,  finer  photo- 

frapbs,  twice  as  many  of  them,  more  handsomely 
ound,  and  lower  in  price ;  sells  at  sight  to  people 
who  never  bought  a  hook  in  their  lives;  agents  of 
other  books  throwing  their  outfits  away  and  beg- 
ging for  territory ;  beautiful  sample  views  free ; 
absolute  control  of  field ;  goods  on  credit ;  t6.00 
to  $20.00  a  day  readily  earned;  success  guaranteed. 
MAST,  CEOWELL  &  KIKKPATKICK. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Sole  Publishers. 


LADIES 


DESIRING  HOME 
EMPLOyjJTENT. 

I  such  as  mailing  circulars,  ad- 

,    .  — '  dressing  envelopes,  etc.,  will 

make  120*  *eek.  Work  steady.  So  C»ii.»ssliis.  '  Reply 
in  own  handwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
iUVelope  to  IToniaii's  Co-Oper«Uie  ToUet  Co.  Sooth  Bsnd.  lad. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  be&atifles  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Eeatore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Toutliful  Color, 
Cores  ecalp  diseases  it  hair  lalliug. 
50c,aDdS1.00at  Druggist* 


DO  YOU  SUFFER 
FROM  PILES? 


Writo  to-dfty  fbr  ear  book 
■•  How  to  Curo  Pilei," 
and  TestlmoaiKli— FBEE. 


f  Bacon  Medicine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  U.S.A.! 


■■MV  rniK^  reduced,  15  lbs. 
k        I     I  wfcnw  a  month :  any  one 

g   MM  I      can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■      Bliss  M.Ainley, Supply, .\rk., 

says,  "I  lost  43  lbs.  and  feel  splendid.'" 
starving. No  sickness. Particulars  (sealt'd  > 
C.HALL  &  CO.,B..Box  404.St.Lovis.M<\  . 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

Should  take  TBILEKE  TABLETS  (Keg.)  The  only 
safe  cure  for  Stoutness.   An  English  Countess  write.-; 

Your  TabUts  act  admirahly.^^  bend  75  cents  to  Tiio 
TKILENE  CO.,  134  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


New  and 
Complete 
AND  HOCSEHOLD  PHY.SICIAN'. 


Dr.  Chase's 


Receipt  Book 


The  "Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor, 
Nearly  ^00 pages.  NEWLY  ILLUSTRATED.  The  - 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.   Big  terms 
to  agents.    Printed  in  English  and  German,  .\ddress 
F.  B.  niCKERSON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit, Mich. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.W.  S. 
Rice.  Box  F.  Smithville.  N.Y. 


li  afflicted  with 
lore  arw  lue 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


August  15,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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We  must  clear  oux-  warerooms  of  stocks  of  books  aud  goods  left  over  from  the  season  just  closing,  to  make  room  for  the  large  supplies  that  will  soon 
be  coming  in  for  next  season.  Buyiug  and  manufacturing  in  the  very  large  quantities  by  which  we  obtain  the  lowest  prices,  it,  is  unavoidable  that 
some  stocks  will  remain  in  our  hands  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  we  have  decided  to  GIVE  AWAY  the  following  books  aud  goods,  so  long  as  the 
supply  lasts,  to  all  who  accept  our 

GREAT  CliEflHflNCE  OFFER. 


Send  us  only  25  cents  for  this  journal  the  balance  of  the  year  and  we 
will  mail  to  you,  post-paid,  your  choice  of 

Any  THREE  of  the  following  Good  Books, 
And  also  any  One  of  the  Articles  Described  Below. 

Present  subscribers  sending  us  75  cents  may  have  their  time  extended  to 
January  i,  1895,  and  receive  the  books,  etc.,  as  offered  above. 

;  The  above  offers  are  good  till  October  1,  1893.  About  that  time  Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  still  further  enlarged  and  plans  perfected  that  will 
add  greatly  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  paper  as  a  progressive  farm  and  family  journal.  No  effort  or  expense  will  be  spared  in  always  keeping 
it  the  first  in  the  front  rank.  The  subscription  price  will  be  the  same  as  it  now  is,  50  cents  per  year,  but  the  great  additional  expense  incurred  by  the 
enlarged  size  and  improvements  will  prevent  the  giving  of  any  premium  or  free  gift  except  at  an  advance  over  the  regular  subscription  price. 

BOOKS  GIVEN  AWAY: 

SELECT  ANY  THREE. 


No.  802. 

this  book  have 

No.  801. 

No.  807. 
No.  809. 

No.  808. 
No.  839. 

No.  833. 
No.  83a. 


"Pil  fT'Titn'c   'Pf-rktr-r^ice   Handsomely   Illustrated  edition.  296 

ilAgi-liU-  O  JrHiglC53&.  pages,  large,  new  type.  More  copies  of 
been  eold  than  any  other  except  the  Bible. 


Robinson  Crusoe.- 


From  new  plates,  with  many  Illustrations. 
"256  pages.   The  most  popular  juvenile  book 
ever  printed. 


Afntxin-tt    "Kirrhi-a   Complete  edition  of  these  fascinating  oriental 

AlctDldn  XNlgllLSS.  stories.  316  pages,  including  illustrations. 

John  Ploughman's  Pictures.--g^l'^pVrS.'"th*'e^^'^^^^ 

popular  preacher  of  the  age.  Illustrated. 


^sop's  Fables. 
I^anguage  of  Flowers 


As  true  to  life  to-day  as  ever, 
illustrated. 


Very  profusely 


The  expressions  and  sentiments  of 
flowers,  many  of  them  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. 


Dick  Onslow  Among  the  Indians.— ^xcuin\'"inc°i- 

dents  of  adventures  among  Indians. 

A  Bartered  Birthright  •     that  prince  of  story  writers, 

James  Franklin  Fltts. 


No.  834.  How  to  Make  300  Kinds  of  Soap.— ^  ^^'^^^  ^""^ 


_        valuable  rec- 
ipes for  making  all  kinds  of  soaps. 


No.  813.  Swiss  Family  Robinson.— 


Crusoe,  and  equal  to  it  in  inter- 
est. Illustrated. 


No.  806.  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses. 
No.  816.  Complete  Poultry  Book. 


A  popular  Christmas 
"story,  after  the  style 
of  Dickens. 


Standard  guide  for  the  managn- 
ment  of  poultry.  ManylUusti. 
tions. 

No.  810.  Noble  and  Heroic  Deeds  of  Men  and  Women. — 

More  than  200  true  sketches  of  dariog  deeds. 

How  to  breed,  buy,  train,  use,  feed, 
drive,  and  how  to  ride  a  horse,  with 
cures  for  ailments.  Illustrated. 


No.  830.  Handy  Horse  Book. 
No.  804.  Eclipse  Musical  Folio.— fnKentaL^'^^^^^^ 


inches. 


No.  833.  Handy  Reliable  Dictionary.— ?^tIt'Tfrefgli'^^i^^! 

phrases  and  quotations  from  modern  languages,  and  other  valuable  information. 


VALUABLE  ARTICLES-ALL  GIVEN  AWAY. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ONE  GIVEN  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  THREE  BOOKS. 


XT^    -rfs.    e\«t     r*n  +       The  most  perfect  representation  of  the  family  pet  that  can  be 

JNO.  I9»  v/Ue  \^dX.  imagined.  Of  strong  material  that  a  few  stitches  and  stuffing 

with  cotton  will  make  of  life-like  proportions. 


No.  30.  Two  Kittens.- 

A  perfect  delight  to  the  little  children. 


In  the  same  natural  colors  as  the  cat,  and  made  up 
'the  same  way.   Representing  the  cute  little  kittens. 


■•y*      — dfofo-f  CIiaII   A  rich  and  tasty  article  of  silver-plated  tableware 

JN  O.  59^*   wUgai  OllCil.      that  with  ordinary  care  and  use  will  wear  for  years. 

XT^  K  ^  r^-fi  nnt^  '\T\a.'nrct        A  handsome  and  Interesting  collection  of 

JNO.  OO7.   American  VieW&.  American  views  from  the  principal  cities, 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
St.'IiOtiis,  kew  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and  Niagara  Falls. 

VTrv  VTzi/i/IIzi  f^oeck   ^  handsome  and  convenient  needle-case,  2%  by 

JNO.  y^2.  eeQlC"V»clbC.  Inches  in  size  when  open,  containing  12.5  best  large- 
eyed  needles,  assorted  sizes.  Also  bodkin,  darners,  chenille  tapestry,  rug,  and  other  needles. 
Retail  price,  25  cents. 

 -n^^^^in^  T  nr^a.  I^-J/Itt        A.  pretty  article  for  household  adorn- 

NO.  709.  Russian  l/aCe  nay.  mentanduse.  Woven  in  a  pretty  de- 
sign and  measuring  12  inches  square. 


VT/v    n-T    T\T<a-*nr»-i"i<ie   This  is  a  very  rich  and  handsome  picture,  from  the  poem 

;)■•■•  ATXClllUl  1C».  of  the  same  title  by  the  late  John  Greenleaf  Whlttler,  10  by 
20  inches  in  size.  The  figure  of  a  sweet  and  lovely  girl  standing  among  trees  and  beautiful 
flowers,  bathed  in  soft  rays  of  sunlight  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  cluster  of  roses. 

No.  35.  Two  I/cad-pencils  and  Two  Penholders. — In^oon 

commence  and  these  articles  be  necessary.  The  pencils  have  inserted  rubber  heads,  such  as 
retail  at  5  cents  each  in  stores.  Penholders  of  a  popular  size. 

XTz-k    nr>     TWrt-t-Mii-i  r«-  C^'X  r\f\  c^c^        This  picture  is  an  ideal  of  the  best  and  most 

JNO.  34.    iUOmmg  IxiOrieb.  skllful  artists.   It  is  in  the  form  of  a  folding 

screen  :  size,  7  by  33  inches,  which,  by  being  slightly  folded  between  each  subject,  may  be  set 
upon  the  mantel,  piano  or  table,  and  without  framing  or  any  other  preparation,  makes  one  of 
the  most  novel  and  striking  decorations  to  be  had. 

XTr*    rt  A      Afrni-M/I  fh     "Wrkfl  rl        A  collection  of  72  representative  views  from 

J.NO.  34.  AlOUna  ine  WOriU.  the  great  cities,  and  places  of  interest  in 

this  anaforeign  lands,  that  carries  the  beholder  "around  the  world." 

XTrk    to  TVTllI   This  is  a  reproduction,  size  10  by  20  inches,  in  all  its  glorious 

J-^vi.  J  J.  X  lie  XU.111.  wealth  of  coloring,  of  the  famous  picture  now  In  the  Doria 
Palace,  at  Rome.  This  celebrated  landscape  was  painted  by  Claude  I/orraine,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated landscape  painter  of  his  century,  for  Prince  Pamflli,  and  is  now  valued  at  over 
$60,000.00. 


REMEMBER  THE  OFFER,  it  is  Three  Books  and  One  Article  from  the  Above  List,  all  of  which, 
together  with  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of  this  Year,  will  be  Mailed, 
Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  One  sending  only  2S  cents. 

Always  use  the  numbers  in  ordering.  Should  the  supply  of  any  of  the  numbers  become  exhausted,  we  reserve  the  privilege  of  substituting  another  of  equal  value 
in^ts  place. 

TO  SEIVI>5  OR  IVOT  TO  SETVD,  THA^T  IS  THE  Q^XJESTIOIV! 

YOU  CAIVJVOT  AFJPOIM>  IVOT  TO  SEIVI>, 

For  in  generous  Uberahty  and  in  the  enormous  value  it  gives  for  such  a  small  sum  this  offer  surpasses  any  ever  made. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIBESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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♦ea^THE  FARM  AND  FlRESir>E.»> 


August  15,  1898. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOIJESAI,E  PBICBS.DeUTered  FKEE, 

For  Houses,  Earnfl,  Roote,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  iliddlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmere' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you,  TVrite  for  samples. 
O.  W.  IKQEBSOIiL,     240   Plymoath  St ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted 


SYLPHCYCLESSIa 

All  riders  say. Oorspplng  frame 
with  pneumatic  tires  saves 
mnscl*  and  nerre  and  is 
[iLxury  indeed.  Ton  want 
Che  best.  Investigate.  We 
also  make  a  SOjpoand  rigid 
frame  Sylph.  Cata.  free. 
Bbose-onrj-ea  Cycle  Co.  iUjrr«.  32  E  8t.^eoria.IU. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 
57  Monroe  St.,  Ohioaffo  < 

Vfil]  Mall  Fr«e  their  newly  ftaltrged  ^ 
Ca;alogTie  of  Band  Instrnments,  tfiii-  / 
forms  uid  Eqaipmenta.  400  fint  C- 1 
Instntioiu,  describing  every  article  ' 
required  by  Bands  or  Dnun  Corps. 

Contains  instructions  for  Amateur  Bands, 
Exercises  and  Drum  Ucjor's  Tactics,  By- 
Laws,  and  a  Selected  List  of  Band  Music. 

SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1, 3,  &  3  horses,  with  gorvnor,  either  leyel 
or  regular  tread- 


pnees 
and  Ci 
]0gafl  of 

Sireep  Powers,    ,  , 

hand  and  power  Oom  Shellers.  Peed  CutteTa,  „ , 

Feed  Milla,  Steel  Land  Roller*,  Chilled  Flowi«  Moweri,  Woei 
Saws,  Bneines— 3  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  pUt«» 
S.  S.  aiESSINGEK  &  BON,  TATAMT*  PA* 


CIDER 


Before  you  bny 
Pt«88,  write  the 
HTI>KAIJ1,IC 
PB£SS  3IF6. 
CO.,  or  Mt.  eilead,  O., 
for  catalogue,  whicii  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  general 

CIDEBMAKEES' Supplies. 


THE  "  LUNKEN'* 

MOCKINS-BIRD  WHISTLE 

FOR 

Traction  Engines 
and  Steam  Boilers. 

Attached  like  any  ordinary  whistle. 
Pull  the  Chain  and  it  be- 
gins to  sing.  A  S-inch  size 
can  be  heard  10  miles  away. 
No  Traction  Engine  should  be 
without  one.   Warranted  to  give 
satisfactioii  or  money  refunded. 
One  of  the  Largest  size  (Sin.)  used 
at  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  as 
a  Fire  Alarm,  and  can  be  heard  30 
miles  away.  Get  a  2^  or  3  in.  size 
for  your  Traction  Engine  through 
your  dealer,  or  write 

The  Lunkenheiiner  Go.  Gincinnati,  0? 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  A>T>  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Direct  to  YOU  at  Agents'  prices. 
"Write  for  our  GUARAJSTTEE.  Address 

BOX  1385,    -    NILES,  OHIO. 

When  writing  please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


ON  th:e  midway  pi^aisanc:©,  wori^D'S  fair. 

World's-fair  Policeman — "Where  are  you  delivering  that  ice  to  at 
this  time  o'  night?" 

Iceman — "Shure,  an'  it's  to  the  Bskermaw  village.  How  can  the 
poor  craythurs  shlape  till  I  bring  thim  their  pillers?" 


THE  HEARTHSTONE 

Has  the  largest  paid  in  advance 
circulation  of  any  similar  periodic 
cal  in  the  world. 


BEST  FARM  FENCE,  made  of  GAtTAN- 
IZED  STEEL  WIBE.  FKKCES  and  GATES 
foraUparposeg.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
griving  particulars  and  prices.  Address 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. . 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Tireiide. 


THE  HEARTHSTONE  is  a  very 
large  and  very  interesting,  illus=- 
trated  literary  and  family  publica^ 
tion,  eight  mammoth  pages,  forty = 
eight  columns. 


In  order  to  secure  100,000  new 
trial  subscribers  during  the  Sum= 
mer  months,  we  make  the  f  olIow= 
ing  grand  extraordinary  limited  of- 
fer to  readers  of  this  paper. 


mi 


MILT 

STEEL  TOWER 

flVERMFGGQ. 

oOTBiverst.  fREEEQHLlLU 


HORSE  POWER  (|Qr 
Engine  and  Boiler  OlDu 

SAW   3flI.I.   EHGINE  ABTS 
BOII.EK,  8450.00. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
'ARBSTROIS  tm..  SPBINGFIELD,  0 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE 

1>  to  50  inches  high;   pickets        and  cables 
inches  apart.   Beat  yard  and  lawn  fence  made.   Sold  i 
by  the  hardware  trade.   Write  for  circnlars. 
D£  KAIiB  FENCE  CO.,  -  I>£  KALB,  IXIi.  | 

COLUMBIA 

^STEELWIND 
MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
CtctAins  coTered  Interofll  Gear. 
TTneqn&led  in  the  line  of  Pamping  Wind 
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THE  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  the 
Bering  sea  case  ha.s  rendered  a  de- 
cision technically  adverse  to  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  on  every  point. 
Every  claim  made  by  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Bering 
sea  and  property  rights  in  the  fur  Seals 
has  been  set  aside.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  gains  the  real  point 
fit  issue — the  complete  protection  and  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  industry. 

The  tribunal  decided  that  Bering  sea  is 
an  open  sea,  and  that  the  United  States  has 
no  property  rights  in  the  fur  seals  outside 
the  three-mile  limit.  But  by  regulations 
to  be  concurrently  adopted  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  pelagic  sealing  is 
prohibited  at  all  times  within  sixty  miles 
of  Pribylov  islands,  the  breeding-grounds 
of  the  seals ;  outside  this  limit  it  is  pro- 
hibited during  the  months  of  May,  June 
and  July,  leaving  practically  only  one 
month  in  the  yeai-  for  seal  fishing.  The 
use  of  firearms,  nets  or  explosives  in  seal 
fishing  in  Bering  sea  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. 

The  decisions  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
settle  a  seven  years'  dispute,  and  are,  in 
the  main,  acceptable  to  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 


THE  business  situation  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  President  Cleveland's 
message  to  Congress : 
With -plenteous  crops,  with  abundant  prom- 
ise of  remunerative  production  and  manufac- 
ture,- with  unusual  invitation  to  sate 
investment,  and  with  satisfactory  assurance 
to  business  enterprise,  suddenly  financial  dis- 
trust and  fear  have  sprung  up  on  every  side. 
'Numerous  moneyed  institutions  have  sus- 
pended because  abundant  assets  were  not 
immediately  available  to  meet  the  demands 
of  frightened  depositors,  surviving  corpora- 
tions and  Individuals  are  content  to  keep  in 
hai^d  the  money  they  are  usually  anxious  to 
loan,  and  those  engaged  in  legitimate  business 
are  surprised  to  find  that  the  securities  they 
offer  for  loans,  though  heretofore  satisfactory, 
are  no  longer  accepted.  Values  supposed  to  be 
fixed  are  fast  becoming  conjectural,  and  loss 
and  failure  have  invaded  every  branch  of 
business. 

As  to  the  cause,  he  gives  his  opinion  as 
follows : 

I  believe  these  things  are  principally  charge- 
able to  congressional  legislation  touching  the 
purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  by  the  general 
government.  This  legislation  is  embodied  in 
a  statute  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1890, 
which  was  the  culmination  of  much  agitation 
on  the  subject  involved,  and  which  may  be 
considered  a  truce,  after  the  long  struggle 
between  the  advocates  of  free  silver  coinage 
and  those  intending  t&be  more  conservative. 

The  opinion  that  the  act  of  1890,  aptly 
called  a  truce,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
present  business  depression  is  not  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  correct.  However,  as 


to  the  operation  of  that  law  his  statement 
is  clear  and  correct,  and  his  argument  con- 
vincing that  the  repeal  of  the  silver  bullion 
purchasing  clause  would  do  much  to  re- 
store confidence  an^  better  the  situation. 

This  law  provides  that  in  payment  for  the 
four  million  and  five  hundred  thousand 
ounces  of  silver  bullion  which  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  commanded  to  purchase 
monthly,  there  shall  be  issued  treasury  notes 
redeemable  on  demand  in  gold  or  silver  coin, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  that  such  notes  may  be  reissued.  It 
is,  however,  declared  in  the  act  to  be  "the  es- 
tablished policy  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each 
other,  at  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio 
as  may  be  provided  by  law."  This  declaration 
so  controls  the  action  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  as  to  prevent  his  exercising  the  dis- 
cretion nominally  vested  in  him,  if  by  such 
action  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver  may 
be  disturbed.  Manifestly  a  refusal  by  the  sec- 
retary to  pay  these  treasury  notes  in  gold,  if 
demanded,  would  necessarily  result  in  their 
discredit  and  depreciation,  as  obligations  pay- 
able only  in  silver,  and  would  destroy  the 
parity  between  the  two  metals  by  establishing 
a  discrimination  in  favor  of  gold. 

Up  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1893,  these 
notes  had  been  issued  in  payment  of  silver 
bullion  purchases  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
8141,000,000.  While  all  but  a  .very  small  quan- 
tity of  this  bullion  remains  uncoined  and 
without  usefulness  in  the  treasui-y,  many  of 
the  notes. given  in  its  purchase  have  been  paid 
in  gold.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  statement 
that  between  the  first  day  of  May,  1892,  and 
the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  189.3,  the  notes  of 
this  kind  issued  in  payment  for  silver  bullion 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  §54,000,000,  and 
that  during  the  same  period  about  $49,000,000 
were  paid  by  the  treasury  in  gold  for  the  re- 
demption of  such  notes. 

The  excess  of  exports  of  gold  over  its  im- 
ports for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893, 
amounted  to  more  than  £87,500,000.  Between 
the  first  day  of  July,  1890,  and  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July,  1893,  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  in 
our  treasury  decreased  more  than  $132,000,000, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  silver  coin 
and  bullion  in  the  treasury  increased  more 
than  5147,000,000. 

Unless  government  bonds  are  to  be  con- 
stantly issued  and  sold  to  replenish  our  ex- 
hausted gold,  only  to  be  again  exhausted,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  operation  of  the  silver  pur- 
chase law  now  in  force,  leads  in  the  direction 
of  the  entire  substitution  of  silver  for  the  gold 
in  the  government  treasury,  and  that  this 
must  be  followed  by  the  payment  of  all  gov- 
ernment obligations  in  depreciated  silver.  At 
this  stage  gold  and  silver  must  part  company, 
and  the  government  must  fail  in  its  estab- 
lished policy  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a 
parity  with  each  other.  Given  over  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  a  currency  greatly  depreciated 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  commercial 
world,  we  could  no  longer  claim  a  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  first  class,  nor  could  our 
government  claim  a  performance  of  its  obli- 
gations so  far  as  such  an  obligation  has  been 
imposed  upon  it,  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
people  best  and  safest  money. 

Here  is  some  cold  comfort  for  the 
"fiatists"  and  advocates  of  a  depreciated 
currency : 

The  knowledge  in  business  circles  among 
our  own  people  that  our  government  cannot 
make  its  fiat  equivalent  to  intrinsic  value, 
nor  keep  inferior  money  on  a  parity  with 
superior  money  by  its  own  independentefiTorts, 
has  resulted  in  such  a  lack  of  confidence  at 
home,  in  the  stability  of  currency  values,  that 
capital  refuses  its  aid  to  new  enterprises, 
while  millions  are  actually  withdrawn  from 
the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  to  be- 
come idle  and  unproductive  in  the  hands  of 
timid  owners.  Foreign  Investors  equally  alert, 
not  only  decline  to  purchase  American  securi- 
ties, but  make  haste  to  sacrifice  those  which 
they  already  have. 

The  president  has  one  good  word  for 
silver: 


Possibly,  if  the  undertalting  we  have  in 
hand  were  the  maintenance  of  a  specific 
known  quantity  of  silver  at  a  parity  with  gold, 
our  ability  to  do  so  might  be  estimated  and 
gaged,  and  perhaps,  in  view  of  our  unparal- 
leled growth  and  resources,  might  be  favor- 
ably passed  upon.  But  when  our  avowed 
endeavor  is  to  maintain  such  parity  in  regard 
to  an  amount  of  silver  increasing  at  tlie  rate 
of  fiftj  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  with  no 
fixed  termination  to  such  increase,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  tliat  a  problem  is  presented 
whose  solution  is  free  from  doubt. 

As  to  the  remedy,  the  president  says : 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  prompt  repeal 
of  the  provisions  of  the'  act  passed  July  14, 
1890,  authorizing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion, 
and  that  other  legislative  action  maj'  put  be- 
yond all  doubt  or  mistake  the  intention  and 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  fulfill  its 
pecuniary  obligations  in  money  universally 
recognized  by  all  civilized  countries. 

ALTHOUGH  convened  in  extra  session 
under  extraordinary  circumstances 
demanding  prompt  action,  and 
urged  by  the  president,  by  the  press  and 
by  the  people  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  such  relief  as  it  can  give 
should  be  given  quickly,  CongTess  has  de- 
liberately chosen  to  act  slowly. 

The  house,  it  is  true,  has  fixed  a  date  for 
voting  on  a  repeal  bill,  allowing  for  debate 
more  than  ample  time.  The  people  are 
waiting  as  patiently  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  senate  has,  as  yet, 
fixed  no  limit  to  debate  or  time  for  taking 
a  vote  on  a  repeal  bill,  or  even  on  any 
measure  aflFording  immediate  and  tem- 
porary relief.  Immediate  action  is  what 
the  country  demands. 

To  prolong  debate  and  delay  action  is  for 
the  senate  to  defy  public  opinion.  A  ratio 
of  100  to  1  is  entirely  too  high  to  maintain 
a  parity  between  eloquence  and  execution 
— wind  and  work. 

THE  special  attention  of  our  readers  is 
directed  to  an  article  on  the  follow- 
ing page  on  the  school  of  agriculture 
of  the  Ohio  state  university.  Equipped 
complete  in  every  particular,  with  a  full 
corps  of  able  teachers,  with  buildings,  lab- 
oratories, apparatus,  and  a  large,  well- 
stocked  farm,  and  with  courses  of  .stud  j-  ad- 
justed to  time  and  means,  this  school  offers 
to  studentsa  most  excellent  opportunity  for 
obtaining  practical  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  every  branch  of  farming.  Letevery 
young  farmer  who  can  seize  the  opportu- 
nity. At  this  school  he  can  get  what  he 
needs  most  and  what  will  contribute  most 
to  his  future  success  and  happiness — a 
thorough,  practical,  business  education  in 
agriculture.  The  constant  drift  from 
country  to  city  for  many  years  past  has  left 
advanced  agriculture  a  field  freer  from 
competition  than  any  other.  Against  this 
drift  a  reaction  must  come  before  long. 
The  educated,  earnest,  progressive  young 
farmer  of  to-day  has  a  golden  opportimity. 
He  will  realize  it  as  soon  as  the  clouds  now 
overcasting  the  commercial  world  roll  by. 
He  has  an  honorable  and  healthful  em- 
ployment, and  in  the  near  future  his  com- 
pensation will  surpass  that  from  almost 
every  other  line  of  ordinary,  legitimate 
business. 

The  instructors  and  students  of  the  Ohio 
school  of  agriculture  are,  and  liave  been, 
diligently  and  successfully  laboring  to 
make  agricultural  instruction  popular. 
The  farmers  of  the  state  are  taking  more 
interest  in  the  school  than  ever  before. 
The  attendance  was  largely  increased  last 
year. 

Some  counties  have  failed  to  make  the 
appointments  for  free  scholarships,  to 
■which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  without 


representatives  in  the  school.  Let  them 
make  appointments  for  the  coming  term. 
The  cost  of  attending  the  school  is  nominal. 
With  a  free  scholarship  and  one  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  or  even  less,  an  active, 
energetic  student  may  expect  to  get 
th  rough.  If  there  are  any  farmer  boys  who 
want  to  attend  this  school  the  coming  term, 
but  are  prevented  by  lack  of  means,  let 
them  write  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 
Farm  and  Fireside  will  give  them  a  good 
opportunity  to  earn  the  necessary  ea.sh. 
Desired  information  concerning  the  school 
of  agriculture  will  be  furnished  on  applica- 
tion by  Prof.  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  ^ 

THE  Rape-plant^Its  History,  Culture 
and  Uses,"  is  the  title  of  a  recent 
pitblication  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  for  general  distribution  among 
farmers.  It  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  secretary  of  agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Whei^ver  it  can  be  successfully 
grown,  rape  makes  valuable  autumn 
pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep,  especially  for 
the  latter.  It  comes  in  after  corn  is  har- 
vested, in  a  season  when  some  good  forage 
plant  is  needed  to  supplement  the  pastures, 
prevent  them  from  being  too  closely 
cropped,  and  allow  them  to  provide  their 
natural  ijrotectiou  for  winter.  Sheep 
raisers  may  be  feeling  a  little  too  gloomy 
at  present  to  take  much  interest  in  any- 
thing relating  to  their  industry,  but  they 
ought  not  to  fail  to  read  this  pamphlet  on 
that  account. 

THE  present  low  price  of  wheat  will 
probably  have  the  efiect  of  largely 
reducing  the  acreage  sown  this  fall. 
Reduction  of  acreage  means  better  prices 
in  the  future.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  abandon 
wheat  raising  and  rush  into  something 
else.  Nearly  all  those  who  abandon  wheat 
will  select  the  farm  crop  that  now  pays 
best,  \vith  the  probable  consequences  of  an 
overproduction  of  that  crop  and  a  fall  in 
its  prices.  At  the  present  time  the  world's 
supply  of  wheat  and  demand  for  it  are 
move  evenly  balanced  than  they  have  been 
for  some  years.  Many  changes  may  take 
place  before  next  harvest.  The  probabilities 
are  all  on  the  side  of  better  prices  for  wheat 
in  the  future.  Better  culture  on  reduced 
acreage,  not  abandonment  of  wheat  raising, 
is  the  safe  plan  to  follow. 


WHATEVER  the  exportations  of  good 
hay  and  bright  rye  and  oat  straw, 
on  account  of  the  forage  famine 
in  Europe,  may  amount  to,  it  is  wisdom  for 
the  American  farmer  to  save  and  use 
his  enormous  crop  of  corn  fodder.  Bright, 
well-cured  corn  fodder  is  better  and 
cheaper  food  for  horses,  cows  and  sheep 
than  the  average  grade  of  hay.  Save  the 
fodder  and  turu  the  hay  into  cash.  One 
half  the  food  value  of  the  corn-plant  is  in 
the  grain;  the  other  half  is  in  the  fodder. 
This  is  a  fact  that  will  bear  repetition  until 
the  enormous  waste  of  the  most  valuable 
by-product  of  the  farm  ceases.  Read  the 
practical  article  on  this  subject  on  the 
fifteenth  page  of  this  issue. 


A GENERAL  and  severe  drought  has 
reduced  the  yield  of  early  potatoes 
and  greatly  damaged  the  growth  of 
late  potatoes.  Tlie  average  condition  of 
the  potato  crop  in  August  has  been  lower 
only  twice  during  the  past  ten  years — in 
1887  and  in  1890.  The  drought  has  prevailed 
over  extensive  areas,  and  the  Colorado 
beetle  has  been  hard  at  work  in  some  sec- 
tions. Prices  for  potatoes  will  not  rule 
low,  as  the  conditions  have  been  decidedly 
unfavorable  for  a  full  crop. 
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THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY-ITS  SCHOOL 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  Ohio  state  university  is 
divided  into  seven  schools, 
alphabetically,  the  schools  of 
agriculture,  arts  and  philos- 
ophy, engineering,  lavr,  phar- 
macy, science  ana  veterinary 
medicine.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  describe  briefly  one  of  these 
schools — the  school  of  agriculture.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing,  however,  that  the 
university  has  seventy  instructors,  twenty- 
five  departments  of  study,  nine  large  build- 
ings devoted  to  instraction,  fourteen 
laboratories  and  about  800  students.  The 
lands,  buildings  and  equipment  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  .§2,000,000. 

The  school  of  agriculture  offers  three 
courses  of  study,  the  short  course  in  agri- 
culture of  two  years,  a  four-year  course  in 
agriculture,  and  a  course  of  similar  length  j 
in  horticulture.  The  first  year  of  the  short  | 
course  is  preparatory  to  the  freshman  year 
of  either  of  the  four-year  courses.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  short  course  "the 
student  has  two  strings  to  his  bow.  He 
may  complete  the  short  course  by  taking 
the  second  year  of  the  course,  or  he  may 
become  a  freshman  in  either  of  the  full 
four-year  courses.  It  is  in  this  short  course 
in  agriculture  that  the  board  of  trustees 
offer  a  free  scholarship  annually  to  one 
student  from  each  county  of  the  state. 
The  second  year  of  the  scholarship  is  also 
good  for  the  freshman  year  of  either  of  the 
long  courses. 


The  instruction  given  by  the  department 
of  agriculture,  or  the  purely  agricultural 
work,  consists  of  three  branches,  or  courses, 
of  study  extending  through  the  year.  The 
first  of  these  branches  consists  of  the 
equipment  of  the  farm,  the  study  of  soils 
and  farm  crops.  The  second  branch  of 
study  consists  of  the  breeds  of  live  stock, 
their  history,  character  and  use,  the  prin- 
ciples of  breeding,  stock  feeding  and 
hygiene.  The  third  com^se  of  technical 
agricultural  work  consists  of  a  careful 
study  of  animal  form,  lectures  on  dairy 
husbandiT  and  rural  economy. 

Of  the  337  acres  of  university  property, 
about  180  acres  may  be  considered  to  belong 
to  the  farm  proper.  This  is  equipped  with 
85,000  worth  of  live  stock,  machinery  and 
apparatus.  This  equipment  is  mostly  new, 
having  been  purchased  within  the  past 
thirteen  months.  During  the  past  year  as 
much  as  fifty  acres  of  the  farm  were  in  ex- 
periments of  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
nature,  including  the  fertilizer  work  con- 
ducted for  the  Ohio  experiment  station,  of 
Wooster,  with  which  the  public  is  already 
favorably  acquainted. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm,  however,  is 
educational  rather  than  experimental. 
Breeds  of  live  stock  and  variettes  of  farm 
crops  are  raised  for  the  purpose  of  study 
by  the  student  and  the  experimental  work 
is  incidental.  The  farm  is  in  no  sense  a 
model  one,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent 
witl^  its  true  purpose  to  attempt  to  make 
it  so.  Xeither  is  it  run  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  but  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
agriculture. 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  seven 
members,  who  exercise  final  jurisdiction 
over  everything  tlmt  pertains  to  the  insti- 
tution. There  are  three  standing  com- 
mittees of  this  board:  Tlie  executive, 
finance  and  farm  committees.  The  late 
President  Hayes  was  chairman  of  the  farm 
committee  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 


nected  therewith  is  performed  in  the 
laboratory,  greenhouse,  gardens,  orchards, 
ornamental  grounds  and  forests.  In  the 
junior  year,  general  horticulture  is  taken 
up  and  such  subjects  as  pomology,  viticul- 
ture, vegetable  gardening,  seed-growing 
and  small  fruit  culture  are  studied.  In  the 
senior  year,  arboriculture,  forestry  and 
landscape  gardening  are  treated  in  the 


and  not  because  the  atmosphere  is  detri- 
mental to  manual  labor. 

One  of  the  departments  of  study  partic- 
ularly connected  with  the  school  of  agri- 
cultiu-e  is  that  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
The  work  begins  with  lectures  and  recita- 
tions on  the  principles  of  chemistry.  In 
about  four  weeks  the  student  is  placed  at 
work  in  the  laboratory  and  instructed  in 


Veteein AKT  Hospital. 


class-room  and  illustrated  in  a  practical 
manner  in  the  greenhouses,  on  the  grounds, 
and  by  visits  to  other  greenhouses  and 
grounds.   Floriculture  is  similarly  taught. 

The  department  of  horticulture  has  un- 
der its  immediate  control  about  thirty  acres 
of  land.  About  one  half  of  this  is  in  fruit, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  best  varieties  are 
well  represented.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  market  gardening,  and  the  students 
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Chamberlain  to  the  board  of  trustees,  after 
which  the  latter  became  chairman  of  this 
committee.  The  one  who  by  his  long  con- 
nection with  this  committee,  active  inter- 
est, intimate  knowledge  and  wise  counsel 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  univereitj" 
estate,  deserves  special  mention,  is  Mr.  L. 
B.  Wing,  of  Kewark,  Ohio.  Mr.  John  T. 
Mack,  on  his  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  President 
Hayes,  became  at  once  a  member  of  the 


Chemical  BuiLDnrG. 


The  instruction  of  the  university  is 
divided  into  twenty-five  departments  of 
study.  While  the  students  of  the  school 
of  agriculture  have  studies  in  almost  all  of 
these  departments,  only  that  part  of  the  titled 
instruction  given  in  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture which  may  be  considered  technical,  or 
which  is  particularly  modified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  school  of  agriculture, 
can  here  be  touched  upon. 


farm  committee,  from  his  well-known  in- 
terest in  agricultural  matters. 

The  department  of  horticulture  begins 
its  instruction  with  a  course  of  study  en- 
the  "Elements  of  Horticulture  and 
Forestry."  General  subjects,  such  as  the 
location  for  horticultural  work,  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  drainage  and  irrigation, 
fertilizers,  tools,  implements  and  buildings, 
are  discussed.   The  practical  work  con- 


have  an  opportunity  of  obser\-ing  all  the 
operations  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to 
the  marketing  of  the  crop. 

Horticultural  hall  contains  the  oflQces 
and  class-room  of  this  department,  and  also 
the  offices  of  the  professor  of  agriculture 
and  his  assistant,  the  foreman  of  the  farm. 
In  connection  with  this  building  are  two 
forcing-houses  for  hastening  the  maturity 
of  vegetables.  One  new  and  interesting 
feature  in  the  management  of  these  houses 
is  the  method  of  watering 
by  sub-irrigation.  This 
method  marks  a  great 
step  in  advance  in  the 
profitable  forcing  of  veg- 
etables. 

Much  of  the  work  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  gar- 
dens, orchards  and  green- 
houses Is  done  by  volun- 
tary student  labor,  for 
which  they  are  paid.  At 
the  present  time,  during 
vacation,  all  the  work  on 
the  farm  is  done  by  stu- 
dents, excepting  occa- 
sionally a  hand  or  two 
during  threshing  or  other 
special  work.  During  the 
ten  months  of  the  last 
school  year,  seventy-five 
students  worked  more  or 
less,  and  were  paid  in  the 
aggregate  82,557.57,  the  total  pay  roll  for 
that  time  being  §^^,190.73.  During  this  time 
three  students  each  earned  over  ;?200,  six 
earned  amounts  ranging  from  S120  to  S170, 
four  from  Soo  to  §95,  fifteen  from  §20  to  $50, 
while  forty-seven  earned  lesser  amounts. 
Some  of  the  students  working  in  the 
greenhouses  and  gardens  did  equally  well. 
If  this  educates  students  away  from  the 
farm  it  is  because  they  get  too  much  of  it, 


qualitative  analysis,  the  lectures  being 
meanwhile  continued.  The  student  thus 
early  introduced  into  the  practical  work  of 
the  chemist  soon  becomes  an  enthusiastic 
worker. 

The  lectures  on  the  application  of  chem- 
istry to  agi-iculture  include  lectures  on 
the  ingredients  of  plants,  sources  of  plant- 
food,  the  nature  of  soils,  soil  exhaustion 
and  amelioration,  barn-yard  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers, 
feeding  stuffs  and  feeding 
rations.  There  is  also  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  in- 
dustries of  butter  and 
cheese,  starch,  sugar,  glu- 
cose and  vinegar,  treating 
especially  of  the  value  of 
chemical  knowledge  in 
conducting  such  opera- 
tions. 

The  department  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  occupies 
an  important  portion  of  the 
large  chemical  building, 
erected  and  equipped  in 
1890  at  a  cost  of  .S62,000. 
This  department  has  a 
lecture-room  with  seats  for 
sixty  students,  a  prepara- 
tion-room, a  laboratory 
with  desks  for  fifty-four 
students,  a  laboratory  for  organic  analysis, 
a  storeroom,  a  balance-room  and  a  private 
laboratory.  The  apparatus,  equipment  and 
illustrative  materiaj is  ample  and  thorough- 
ly modem. 

There  is  a  special  course  in  veterinary 
medicine,  requiring  three  years  for  its 
completion.  This  course  is  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  practitioners  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  medicine.  The  work 
required  of  the  agricultural  student  in- 
cludes lectures  on  anatomy  and  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  of  live  stock.  Surgical 
diseases  and  operations  and  obstetrics  may 
be  taken.  There  is  work  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  daily  clinics  are  held  during  the 
college  year.  The  hospital  in  the  rear  of 
the  veterinary  building  affords  excel- 
lent facilities  for  the  care  of  patients  and 
for  the  study  and  treatment  of  their  ail- 
ments. The  bacteriological  laboratory  is 
one  of  the  features  of  this  building.  « 

While  botany  is  one  of  the  general 
studies  of  the  university,  a  special  course 
of  advanced  botany  is  taught  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school  of  agriculture.  This 
course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  and 
consists  in  the  fall  term  of  the  character, 
function  and  methods  of  plant  growth ;  in 
the  winter  term  a  special  study  is  made  of 
plants  which  are  of  pi-actical  utility;  in  the 
spring  term  the  diseases  of  the  farm  and 
garden  crops  are  studied.  All  these  sub- 
jects are  taught  by  lectures  and  practical 
laboratoiy  work.  This  department  also 
has  a  special  buUding  which  was  provided 
for  in  1883  by  a  state  appropriation  of 
§15,000. 

All  the  required  work  of  the  department 
of  zoology  and  entomology  is  taken  by  the 
students  of  the  school  of  agriculture.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  sliox-t  course  in 
agriculture  students  devote  three  hours  a 
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week  to  economic  entomology,  collecting, 
rearing  and  preserving  insects  and  practice 
in  spraying  and  other  means  of  controlling 
insect  pests.  In  the  freshman  year  of  the 
full  courses  of  this  school  general  zoology 
and  entomology  are  studied  throughout 
the  year.  This  includes  both  recitations 
and  laboratory  work,  and  is  made  to  be  of 
the  largest  possible  help  to  the  students  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture." 

The  outfit  of  this  department  is  ample, 
consisting  of  general  zoological  collections, 
an  entomological  coUectioD,  a  series  of 


Rtjtherfoed  B.  Hates, 
former  chairman  of  the  farm  committee. 

skeletons,  alcoholic  specimens   and  all 
needed  instruments. 

If  space  permitted  we  would  be  pleased 
to  describe  some  of  the  less  closely  allied, 
not  none  the  less  important,  departments 
of  study  which  are  taken  up  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school  of  agriculture.  For  ex- 
ample, important  instruction  is  given  in 
geology.  The  facilities  of  instruction  in 
this  department  have  always  been  good, 
but  now  there  is  nearly  completed  at  a 
cost  of  190,000  a  special  geological  building, 
knoAvn  as  Orton  hall,  after  the  venerable 
and  well-known  professor  of  g*)logy. 
Here  the  many  and  intricate  relations  be- 
tween geology  and  ag- 
riculture are  discussed. 

The  agricultural  stu- 
dent gets  his  shop 
practice  in  a  building 
recently  erected  for 
this  class  of  work,  at  a 
cost  of  f50,000,  and  eaUed 
Hayes  hall,  after  the  late 
President  Hayes,  whose 
influence  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of 
trustees  secured  its  erec- 
tion. 

Valuable  instruction  in 
physiology,  physics,  civil 
government  and  constitu- 
tional history,  political 
economy,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish and  the  modern 
languages  can  here  only 
be  mentioned. 


prudent  and  cautious  even  in  these  matters. 
It  happens  only  too  often  that  a  trip  started 
in  joyful  anticipation  ends  in  grief  and 
sorrow.  The  other  day  a  family  consisting 
of  man,  wife  and  .seven-year-old  boy,  an 
only  child,  came  to  Niagara  Falls  on  a 
pleasure  trij).  Going  to  one  of  the  elevators 
leading  down  to  the  whirlpool  rapids,  the 
boy  ran  ahead  and  tumbled  dowu  by  the 
side  of  the  elevator  to  the  bottom,  two 
hundred  feet  below.  Instead  of  the  bright 
boy  that  the'parents  brought  with  them  in 
the  morning,  they  took  home  a  shapeless 
mass  scarcely  bearing  any  re- 
semblance to  a  human  body, 
and  with  it  grief  enough  to 
last  them  for  years.  This 
sudden  transformation  of 
pleasure  into  sorrow  is  noth- 
ing uncommon.  A  few  days 
ago  three  boys  near  here  went 
to  the  river  to 
bathe  and  swim. 
One  of  them  did 
not  know  how  to 
swim,  but  being 
called  a  coward  by 
the  others,  jumped 
into  the  river,  and 
together  with  one 
of  the  other  boys 
who  came  to  his 
assistance,  was 
drowned. 

Water  invariably 
has  an  irresistible 
fascination  for 
boys.   I  encourage 
my  two  boys  to 
bathe  almost  daily, 
the  older  one  (four- 
teen years  of  age) 
now  being  a  fair 
swimmer,  but  I 
usually  go  with 
them,  and  emphat- 
ically discourage  them  to  go  alone.  Some 
of  the  best  swimmers  have  been  taken  with 
cramps  while  in  the  water,  and  were 
drowned.  In  my  youth  I  used  to  venture 
far  out  in  deep  rivers  and  lakes.  Now, 
while  I  still  like  an  occasional  plunge  head- 
long into  deep  water,  I  prefer  to  stay  near 
some  support.   One  of  our  favorite  ways  is 
to  plunge  from  the  boat,  let  the  boat  float 
and  swim  alongside  of  and  around  it  down 
stream. 

No  use  running  unnecessary  risks.  We 
all  must  and  should  be  cautious  when 
going  into  water  with  which  we  are  not 
fully  acquainted.   Recently  a  lieutenant 


venture  in  such  streams  deeper  than  waist- 
high.  Persons  not  swimmers  lose  all  con- 
trol over  their  movements  when  the  water 
reaches  to  the  arm-pits.  Always  be  sure 
to  know  what  you  are  about  before  you  go 
into  the  water. 

Another  pastime  that  demands  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  human  lives  eveiy  year  is 
sailing.  It  is  so  nice  to  go  before  a  light 
breeze  with  swelled  sails ;  but  it  is  always 
risky  business.  Nobody  should  fly  a  sail 
in  any  kind  of  wind  and  water  unless  ho 
has  good  judgment  and  considerable  ex- 
perience in  handling  a  sail,  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  water.  One 
cannot  be  too  cautious.  Gales 
often  spring  up  all  at  once,  al- 
though a  storm  seldom  conies 
without  giving  warning  of  its 
approach.  I  like  to  be  spinning 
along  over  rough  water;  but  I 
handle  the  sail  myself  and  have 
it  under  full  control,  and  at  such 
times  I  take  nobody  in  who  is 
not  a  swimmer,  and  then  we  pre- 
pare for  emergencies.  Should  the 
boat  capsize  we  are  ready  for  the 


TO  BORROW,  OR  NOT  TO  BORROW. 

Apropos  of  the  question  of  lending  and 
borrowing,  there  is  much  which  may  be 
said  on  the  subject,  pro  and  con,  and  yet, 
after  all,  circumstances  rather  than  habit, 
or  set  rules  must,  in  most  cases,  guide  us. 
While,  as  it  is  shown  (page  5,  June  15th 
issue),  there  are  borrowers  who  have  be- 
come so  wedded  to  the  habit  as  to  be 
nuisances,  the  line  may  not  be  drawn  too 
closely  in  our  farming  communities,  for 
we  are  too  iimch  dependent  on  one  an- 
other.  In  cities  or  towns  it  is  an  easy 
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swim.  I  have  seen  boats  capsized  that  were 
handled  by  young  men  who  were  almost 
brought  up  on  the  river.  In  such  cases  it 
is  the  recklessness  in  braving  dangers  that 
does  the  mischief.  But  persons  without  a 
long  river  experience  should  keep  their 
hands  off  the  risky  business,  which  sailing 
on  a  large  river  or  a  lake,  or  in  the  harbor, 
always  is  and  will  be. 

Rape  as  a  Fodder  Plant. — Farmers' 
bulletin  No.  11,  issued  by  the  department 
of  agricultm-e,  contains  a  treatise  on  the 
rape-plant  by  Prof.  Thos.  Shaw,  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  I  have  heard  the  professor  talk 
on  rape,  and  know  him  to  be  a  great  en- 
thusiast on  rape  and  rape  growing.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  of 
Prof.  Shaw's  great  mental  caliber  would 
simply  use  rape  as  a  hobby.   There  must 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Summer  Outixgs.  —  A 
great  deal  of  sense  and 
wisdom  is  embodied  iu 
old,  popular  sayings. 
There  is,  for  instance,  that 
well-known  "All  work 
and  no  play,  makes  Jack 
a  duU  boy."  This  is  cer- 
tainly as  true  as  the  gos- 
pel. Boys  must  have 
their  play  and  fun  and  recreation,  or  they 
will  soon  become  disgusted  with  farm 
work  and  farm  life.  There  is  enough  of 
misery  and  pain  in  our  existence.  We 
must  try  to  enjoy  what  good  things 
are  within  reach,  and  on  no  account 
are  we  justified  in  taking  all  the  bright- 
ness, all  the  sunshine  out  of  boyhood 
and  girlhood  days,  and  fill  them  ppe- 
matm-ely  with  grave  responsibilities.  I 
believe  in  allowing  boys  to  go  to  the  circus, 
and  to  fairs  and  to  picnics,  and  to  the  river 
to  bathe  and  swim,  and  occasionally  on  the 
cars,  or  fishing,  or  to  other  harmless  amuse- 
ments and  sight-seeing. 

But  after  all  we  should  not  neglect  to  be 
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of  the  United  States  army  plunged  head- 
foremost into  a  shallow  pond,  supposed  to 
be  deep,  upon  sharp  stones  two  feet  below 
the  surface,  which  cut  his  head  so  fearfully 
that  he  was  taken  out  of  the  pond  uncon- 
scious, and  soon  died.  Persons  not  having 
fully  mastered  the  art  of  swimming,  have 
no  business  whatever  in  water  unless  they 
are  sure  of  every  foot  of  ground.  Some  of 
these  rivers  like  the  Niagara  have  strong 
currents  and  treacherous  ground;  often 
they  lead  you  on  gradually  in  shallow 
water,  and  then  all  at  once  fall  ofi'to  great 
depth.  Hundreds  of  people  lose  their  Uves 
every  year  in  just  such  a  way.  It  is  dan- 
gerous foi  all  who  axe  not  swimmers  to 


be  something  in  it,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire somewhat  closer — namely,  by  tests 
and  trials — into  the  merits  of  the  plant.  It 
has  for  ages  been  in  cultivation  in  the  Old 
World,  and  possesses  there  an  undisputed 
claim  as  a  crop  of  grreat  economic  impor- 
tance. Rape  is  a  quick -growing  plant,  and 
Prof.  Shaw  recommends  it  for  fall  pasture 
(especially  to  sheep  owners),  also  soiling  as 
a  catch  crop,  for  green  manuring,  and  as  a 
cleaning  crop.  All  who  have  stock  to  feed 
(and  what  farmer  has  not?)  should  apply  to 
the  department  in  Washington  for  a  copy 
of  the  bulletin,  and  give  it  their  careful 
attention,  Joseph. 


matter  to  replace  a  lost  bolt  or  a  broken 
bar,  but  in  the  country  great  loss  would 
often  result  if  we  would  not  or  could  not 
borrow  to  meet  the  emergency.  When, 
however,  it  comes  to  the  question  of  bor- 
rowing or  loaning  expensive  farm  tools, 
the  subject  asssumes  a  more  serious  aspect, 
and  if  some  plan  of  renting,  similar  to  the 
following,  could  be  adopted,  the  result,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory than  under  the  present  unpleasant 
system. 

A  is  the  owner  of  a  new  seed-drill  which 
is  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  envy  of  his 
neighbors.  Proud  of  his  possession,whiph 
has  cost  him  many  little  self-denials,  he  fidg- 
ets and  worries,  h(Avever,  knowing  that  be- 
fore long  his  neighbors  will  want  to  borrow 
it.  While  he  is  a  generous,  open-hearted 
man,  to  tell  the  truth  he  doesn't  want  to 
lend  this  seed-drill ;  but  how  can  he  avoid 
it  without  giving  offense  to  his  neighbors? 
At  last  he  hits  upon  a  plan,  and  in  the  leis- 
ure of  a  rainy  day  makes  a  tour  among  his 
neighbors,  and  has  formed  what  may  be 
termed  an  "Anti-lending-borrowing  associ- 
ation." It  was  agreed  that  a  fixed  sum  per 
day  should  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any  tool 
or  implement,  and  that  the  said  article 
must  be  returned  in  good  condition,  and 
the  rental  paid  on  its  return;  this  was  to 
avoid  any  accumulation  of  small  debts, 
which  afterward  might  create  more  ill- 
feeling  than  did  the  borrowing. 

Isn't  the  plan  feasible?  Isn't  it  business- 
like? And  surely  everyone  will  agree 
that  it  is  entii'ely  fair.  Then  it  cannot  fail 
to  shut  out  the  chronic  borrowers,  who 
never  have  anything  of  their  own  to  lend 
any  one,  and  who  wouldn't  lend  it  if  they 
had. 

As  to  the  borrowing  back  and  forth  of 
soap,  oil,  butter,  straps,  nails,  cake,  baking- 
powder,  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  I  must  confess 
I  have  no  remedy  to  offer;  this  purt  of  the 
question  is  too  vast  for  me  to  grapple  with. 

Geo.  R.  Knapp. 

Rieh.  Red  Blood 

Is  the  natural  result  of  taking  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Toms,  of  Niantic,  Conn., 
author  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled "Sacred  Songs," 
says:  "I  find  that  for 
feeling  of  deadness  of 
the  limbs,  constipation 
and  poor  circulation  of 
the  blood,  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla  has  no  rival.  I 
have  been  troubled  se- 
verely with  a  fibroid  tu- 
mor, besides  seven  fatty 
tumors  on  my  l«ft  arm.  My  blood  was  in  vei-y 
poor  condition,  watery  and  deficient  in  color. 
Since  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  I  have  good 
rich,  red  blood,  and  do  not  bloat  as  I  used  to." 

Hood's'?>Cures 


Hood's  Pills  act  easily,  yet  promptly  and 
efficiently,  on  the  liver  and  bowels,  25c, 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

THEEE  Things  for  Success. — 
History  attributes  to  one  ot  the 
great  old  -vrarriors  the  saying 
that  three  things  are  necessary 
for  successful  warfare ;  namely, 
firsts  money;  second,  more 
money;  and  third,  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Thus  it  is  in  aucceasful  gardening.  Three 


come.  The  early  celery  will  be  late  at  best, 
and  possibly  entirely  missing.  I  have  once 
stated  that  under  the  new  culture  we  can 
raise  celery  as  easily  as  carrots.  This 
probably  is  exaggerating  things  a  little. 
Carrots  will  do  well  enough  on  fairly  good 
soil  and  with  ordinary  manuring.  Celery, 
closely  planted,  needs  five  or  more  times 
the  manure  that  carrots  do,  and  a  lot  of 
water  besides.  But  if  food  and  drink  is 
given  in  abundance,  celery  is  grown  easily 
enough.   Our  minister,  whom  I  taught 
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things  are  absolutely  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable; namely,  first,  manure;  sec- 
ond, more  manure;  and  third,  a  great 
deal  of  manure.  A  little  observation 
soon  shows  this.  Applications  such  as 
are  common  for  ordinary  farm  crops,  say 
eight  or  ten  loads  to  the  acre,  produce 
inferior  crops  in  the  garden.  If  we  want 
line  vegetables  and  plenty  of  them,  we 
have  to  pile  the  manure  right  on,  and  this 
manure  should  be  well  rotted  and  as  fine 
as  possible ;  not  the  raw,  coarse  stuff,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  dry  litter,  that  comes 
directly  from  the  stables  where  bedding  is 
used  with  great  liberality. 

A  piece  of  a  third  of  an  acre,  which  I  had 
covered  with  old  compost  three  or  fom- 
inches  deep  two  years  ago,  gave  the  most 
wonderful  mass  of  vines  and  crop  of.  cab- 
bages and  other  vegetables  that  I  ever  saw. 
From  August  imtil  time  of  gathering  the 
squashes  we  did  not  walk  through  the 
squash-patch,  simply  because  the  tangle 
was  such  as  to  make  it  a  big  task  to  pick 
one's  way  through  it.  Bush  Lima  beans 
grew  so  rank  and  fast  that  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed, as  intended,  in  keeping  the  plants  in 
bush  form  by  repeated  cutting  back.  The 
cabbages,  planted  three  feet  apart,  covered 
the  ground  so  completely  that  we  preferred 
to  stay  on  the  outside  of  the  patch.  Last 
year  only  a  fair  application  of  manure  was 
made.  The  crop  of  vegetables  on  this 
piece  of  ground  was  fair,  but  by  no  means 
wonderful.  This  year  I  tried  it  without 
manure,  as  the  soil  seemed  to  be  rich  and 
apparently  yet  fiJled  with  the  decayed 
remains  of  the  manure  applied.  Late 
cabbage,  notwithstanding  the  drawback  of 
a  dry  season,  is  doing  finely;  cucumbers 
and  melon  vines  are  growing  fairly  well, 
but  the  former  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  better  growth  and  yielded  more 
pickles  if  manure  had  been  given  them 
outside  the  repeated  applications  of  tobac- 
co dust  and  bone-meal  to  the  hUls  made 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bugs  in 
check.  Egg-plants,  while  making  a  fair 
growth,  do  not  produce  the  eggs  that  we 
gathered  from  plants  grown  in  freshly  and 
and  heavily  manured  ground  last  year. 
Still  more  unsatisfactory,  in  \'iew  of  the 
heavy  yields  obtained  before  this  under 
the  stimulus  of  fresh,  heavy  manure  appli- 
cations, is  the  behavior  of  our  bush  Limas 
this  year.  I  have  some  pods  to  pick,  but 
not  one  half  the  number  on  a  plant  that 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  from  them. 

The  early  celery,  planted  closely  on  the 
new  method  (five  by  ten  inches,  according 
to  directions  for  "the  new  culture"),  is 
and  will  be  a  failure;  possibly  a  total, 
surely  a  partial  one.  This  is,  in  a  measure, 
due  to  my  trip  to  Chicago.  This  crop  needs 
an  excess  of  manure,  and  heavy  applica- 
tions for  each  crop.  I  was  well  Aware  of  it, 
and  intended  to  strew  the  ground  between 
the  plants  thickly  with  dried  blood,  dried 
fish  and  othar  fertilizers;  also,  to  mulch 
heavily  on  top  of  this  with  old  compost. 
All  this  was  neglected.  Then  came  the 
long  dro  'ght,  interrupted  only  once  by  a 
good  ra  .,  and  still  continuing.  Blight 
also  attacked  the  plants  at  an  early  stage, 
and  I  am  not  hopeful  concerning  the  out- 


the  "new  culture"  last  year,  sent  me 
August  1st  a  lot  of  most  magnificent  stalks 
of  White  Plume,  well  blanched  and  of  good 
quality,  to  show  how  well  he  succeeded 
by  the  new  method. 

The  onions,  with  nothing  besides  nitrate 
of  soda  newly  applied  this  dry  season,  are 
only  a  very  ordinary  crop,  while  tomatoes 


to  the  load.  This,  I  think,  is  getting 
manure  reasonably  cheap. 

Now  you  may  want  to  know  how  much 
I  am  putting  on  the  land.  Am  just  pre- 
paring a  little  patch  to  sow  onion-seed  for 
bunching  onions  (green  onions).  The 
patch  is  seventy-two  feet  long  and  thirty 
feet  wide,  or  almost  exactly  one  twentieth 
of  an  acre,  and  has  received  six  loads  of 
manure,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  loads  (equal  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons)  to  the  acre.  But  it  is  now  in 
shape  to  produce  something  more  than 
merely  a  moderate  crop ;  in  shape,  indeed, 
to  grow  to  perfection  any  kind  of  veg- 
etable crop  I  have  a  mind  to  plant  on  it. 

Every  foot  of  land  that  I  wish  to  crop  in 
garden  stuff  next  year  will  be  manured 
in  just  this  way.  I  do  not  take  much  ac- 
count of  the  labor  of  hauling.  The  horse 
would  probably  stand  idle  otherwise,  and 
there  is  not  much  other  work  for  the  boy, 
either.  Later  on,  when  school-time  ap- 
proaches, I  may  buy  manure  from  the 
cattle-yards  at  East  Buffalo,  by  the  car- 
load. This  will  be  delivered  at  the  station 
here,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  place, 
thus  saving  time  in  hauling.  But  manure 
is  the  thing  we  must  have  and  will  have. 
Manure,  more  manure,  and  a  great  deal 
OF  MAXURE.  Joseph. 


STATE 


BUILDINGS  AT  THE 
POSITION. 


COLUMBIAN  EX- 


The  Michigan  building,  constructed  of 
material  native  to  that  state,  contains  in- 
teresting historical  relics  and  an  exhibit  of 
the  agricultural,  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing products  of  the  state. 

The  colonial  building  of  Ohio,  with  its 
parlors  and  committee-rooms,  is  a  pleasant 
club-house  for  the  Buckeyes  and  their 
friends. 

The  Washington  building,  of  native  ma- 
terial, is  an  interesting  exhibit  in  itself. 
It  is  a  frame  structure  on  a  foundation  of 
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are  doing  quite  well.  Peas  also  have 
yielded  quite  satisfactorily,  but  even  these 
crops  would  have  done  better,  I  am  sure, 
if  a  dose  of  fresh  food  had  been  given 
them. 

The  need  of  excessive  manuring  is  espec- 
ially apparent  with  the  dwarf  forms  of 
each  kind  of  vegetable.  Almost  all  extra 
early  sorts  are  weak  growers,  and  need  high 
stimulation  if  anything  like  the  yields  of 
later,  stronger-growing  kinds  are  desired. 
I  will  mention,  as  examples,  Early  Ohio 
potato ;  American  Wonder  pea  (as  also  all 
extra  earlies);  Early  Ruby  tomato;  Bar- 
letta  onion;  Wakefield  cabbage;  Emerald 
Gem.  melon ;  Cory  and  other  early  sweet 
corns,  etc. 

While  it  is  thus  true  that  we  may  obtain 
fair  crops  of  certain  vegetables,  especially 
potatoes,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
etc.,  on  land  that  has  been  heavily 
manured  in  previous  seasons,  without 
fresh  applications  of  plant-foods,  or  at 
least  with  next  to  none,  it  is  also  certain 
that  we  can  secure  far  better  yields,  and 
more  satisfaction  from  our  operations  gen- 
erally, by  new  heavy  dressings  Avith  each 
crop.  The  practical  results,  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  of  pleasure  secured 
from  my  garden  work  in  any  one  year,  has 
always  been  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  manure  applied  the  same  sea- 
son. I  am  so  fully  impressed  with  this 
fact,  so  fully  convinced  of  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  raise  big  crops  of  garden  stuff' with- 
out big,  annual  applications  of  manure, 
that  I  now  keep  horse  and  wagon  hau  d  ng 
manure  day  after  day.  I  can  get  old  cow 
manure  (mostly  clear  droppings)  from  a 
dairy  farm  near  at  thirty  cents  a  load.  The 
horse  is  strong,  the  roads  are  good,  no  hills 
to  climb,  and  my  boy  can  take  about  a  ton 


five  tiers  of  large  logs,  some  of  which  are 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  121  feet  long, 
forming  a  timber  exhibit  of  the  state. 

It  is  said  that  the  women  of  Kansas  were 
very  largely  the  promoters  of  the  Kansas 
building,  and  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  exhibits  it  contains,  particularly  in  the 
educational  line,  are  due  to  them. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

COJTDrCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  QREEN. 

HOW  TO  START  AND  GROW  SEEDLING 
GRAPES. 

In  November  or  December,  or  as  late  as 
February  further  north,  take  a  box  four  or 
five  inches  deep  and  wide  and  long  enough 
to  hold  the  seeds  when  planted  in  rows 
three  inches  apart  and  one  half  inch  or 
more  apart  in  row,  fill  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  top  with  rich,  sandy  loam.  Drop 
the  seeds  in  drills  made  with  the  finger  or 
a  pencil,  to  the  depth  of  one  half  an  inch 
or  more.  Cover  with  the  same  fine,  rich 
soil,  then  sprinkle  until  saturated  with 
water,  nail  the  cover  on  lightly,  to  keep  off 
fowls,  cats,  etc.,  and  place  the  box  in  some 
nook  on  the  nor  th  side  of  the  house,  or  in 
a  fence  corner  where  direct  sun  rays  will 
not  strike  it,  and  bring  the  soil  up  around 
the  sides  even  with  the  top,  so  that  the  soil 
in  the  box  will  keep  moist  and  get  the 
effects  of  freezing  during  winter.  Or  the 
seeds  may  be  planted  at  once  in  the  place 
where  they  are  to  grow  permanently,  by 
simply  laying  a  board  or  flat  stone  over 
them  after  planting,  during  winter,  to  pro- 
tect from  loss  by  winds  or  fowls,  to  be 
removed  at  corn -planting  time  in  spring, 
and  protecting,  if  necessary,  with  plant- 
screens  until  up  a  few  inches. 

In  spring,  if  planted  in  boxes,  when  oak 
buds  begin  to  swell,  remove  the  cover  and 
take  the  box  into  the  house,  hotbed,  green- 
house, flower-pit  or  cold-frame ;  water  and 
treat  as  for  tomato-plants.  The  seeds  will 
be  slow  in  coming  up.  The  first  two  leaves, 
seed  leaves,  ■will  be  heart-shaped  or  ovate 
in  outline.  Be  careful  to  not  overwater  so 
as  to  drown  the  youngplants,  but  maintain 
growing  moisture  and  pull  out  all  weeds 
and  diseased  or  weakly  plants. 

When  the  plants  are  three  to  five  inches 
high,  some  moist,  cloudy  evening  in  May 
transplant  into  rows  in  good  soil  in  the 
garden,  three  or  four  feet  apart,  as  you 
would  tomato-plants,  placing  a  strong 
stake  by  each  plant,  to  which  train  it  until 
it  fruits,  when  it  may  be  moved,  if  so 
desired,  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  vine- 
yard. 

The  vines  will,  if  not  males,  begin  to 
bear  in  two  to  four  years,  if  well  cared  for, 
and  at  six  to  eight  years  reach  full  devel- 
opment and  be  ready  to  propagate  or 
throw  away.  Male  vines  produce  stamin- 
ate  flowers  only  and  never  bear,  and  should 
be  destroyed  or  grafted  as  soon  as  discov- 
ered, unless  the  pollen  is  wanted  for  hy- 
bridizing or  to  fertilize  flowers  of  pistillate 
vines  which  may  stand  near,  and  which 
will  not  bear  well  alone,  ■such  as  Brighton, 
Moyer  and  Lindley.  Hermaphrodite  vines, 
or  those  having  pistils  with  long,  erect 
stamens,  such  as  the  Concord  and  most 
varieties  in  cultivation,  are  self-fertilizing 
and  bear  well  alone. 

Texas.  Prof.  T.  V.  MtrNSON. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NEWER  STRAWBERRIES. 

Timbrell. — This  is  a  variety  of  great  merit, 
and  all  who  have  it  should  increase  their 
stock  as  fast  as  possible.  That  it  will  be  a 
standard  variety  there  is  no  doubt.  I  have 
watched  it  carefully,  and  am  glad  to  report 
that  it  has  not  a  single  weak  point.  The 
plant  is  a  luxuriant  grower  and  enormous- 


Washington  State  BtriLDixG. 


Virginia's  building  is  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  Washington's  home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. It  is  fUled  with  valuable  historical 
relics  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times. 

Now  is  the  time 

TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Working  ior  this  paper. 
Write  to  day  for  terms. 


ly  productive.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
nearly  always  of  regular,  conical  form, 
crimson  color,  firm  and  of  very  excellent 
quality,  and  one  of  the  latest  to  ripen. 

Beveiiy.—This  is  a  fine  berry  and  very 
satisfactory  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  plant  is  healthy  and  produc- 
tive, and  the  fruit  is  large,  fine-looking  and 
of  good  quality.  It  is  rather  late  In  ripen- 
ing and  bears  a  long  time. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


season.  It  also  may  be  budded.  It  wo^ld  be 
well  to  bud  your  tree  in  August,  and  if  the 

buds  do  not  do  well,  to  gi-aft  next  spring.  

Grape  seedlings  do  not  produce  the  same  kind 
of  fruit  as  their  parent  plant,  and  most  of 
them  are  worthless.  Seed  is  seldom  sown  ex- 
cept to  originate  new  varieties. 

Rose-bags.— L.  J.  H.,  Bogart,  Ohio.  There 
is  no  practical  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
pest  when  they  attack  peach-trees.  Where 
they  are  abundant,  the  people  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  should  endeavor  to  find  out 
where  they  breed  and  then  should  plow  the 
land  late  in  the  autumn.  They  generally 
breed  on  light  soil,  and  certain  fields  in  loca- 
tions seem  to  be  selected  by  them  for  this 
purpose.  Where  they  attack  the  Concord  and 
other  grapes  that  do  not  need  foreign  pollen 
to  insure  fruit,  the  blossoms  may  be  bagged 
before  the  flowers  are  open,  and  with  good 
results. 

Strawberry.plants   Bfot  FrnltlnK.— E. 

E.  P.,  West  Point,  Cal.,  writes :  "I  have  a 
strawberry-patch  that  grows  luxuriantly, 
blossoms,  but  produces  no  berries.  The  plants 
are  large  and  fine.  What  is  the  trouble?" 


vegetables  will  do  finely  on  such  new  land. 
Onions  and  other  plants  that  need  a  fine  seed- 
bed are  not  so  good  for  new  land,  on  account 
of  the  great  labor  involved  in  properly  pre- 
paring the  land  for  them.  Bat  when  a  good 
seed-bed  is  prepared  they  do  well  on  new  land. 
However,  I  much  prefer  a  clayey  soil  to  a 
sandy  one  for  onions. 

LiaUybirds.— G.  W.  K.,  Treichler's,  Pa., 
writes:  "Please  name  and  give  remedy  for 
insects  I  mailed  you  in  a  separate  package  to- 
day. The  insects  gather  in  groups  around 
small  twigs,  some  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  eat  them  clean  ofT,  wood  and  every- 
thing. They  were  only  discovered  at  this  one 
apple-tree,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  what 
they  are.  It  seems  almost  impossible,  but  no 
worms  or  anything  have  been  seen  at  the 
tree." 

Reply:— The  Insects  received  are  not  the 
ones  that  injured  your  apple-trees.  They  are 
young  ladybugs,  or  "ladybirds,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called ;  that  is,  the  larvaj  of  this  in- 
sect. They  are  very  beneficial,  feeding  as 
they  do  upon  lice  and  other  In.sects,  and  they 
should  not  be  destroyed.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  damaged  your  trees,  but  think  I  can  tell 
if  you  will  send  me  a  sample  of  the  gnawed 


Kansas  State  BurLDnsG. 


KEEPING  POTATOES. 

The  following  is  my  plan  of  keeping  po- 
tatoes: Dig  a  pit  in  the  ground  of  the 
required  size,  under  a  house  or  shed;  or 
build  a  good  shed  over  it.  Put  the  pota- 
toes in  and  place  plank  or  boards  loosely 
over  them  until  cold  weather,  then  close 
up  the  cracks  and  put  on  enough  dirt  to 
keep  them  from  freezing.  I  have  tried 
this  plan  Seven  years,  with  perfect  success. 
My  pit  is  four  and  one  half  feet  deep,  six 
wide  and  twelve  long.  It  is  best  not  to  put 
over  one  hundred  bushels  in  one  pit. 

Mississippi.       .  J.  E.  Camji-^ck. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Canada.— Fall  wheat  did  not  turn  out 
as  well  as  was  expected.  A  few  loads  brought 
into  our  local  market  weighed  from  fifty-eight 
to  sixty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Early- 
sowed  oats  are  an  average  crop,  but  late  sow- 
ing are  light,  owing  to  drought  and  too  rapid 
ripening  weather.  Spring  wheat,  in  most 
cases,  was  a  failure.  The  hay  crop  was  unus- 
ually large  and  very  fairly  saved,  especially 
towards  the  last.  Peas  promise  well,with  good 
length  of  straw  and  are  well  podded.  Corn 
promises  well.  Potatoes  will  be  small,  unless 
rain  comes  soon.  Pastureisgetting  very  barren, 
and  suffering  for  the  want  of  rain.  Our  cheese 
factories  are  complaining  of  a  large  diminu- 
tion in  the  receipt  of  milk.  In  this  county, 
Lambton,  grasshoppers  damaged  late  oats  and^ 
pastures,  and  even  garden  stuff.  Cattle  have 
done  well  so  far,  but  dealers  with  a  large  stock 
on  hand  are  feeling  a  little  anxious  at  the 
state  of  the  pasture.  Our  small  fruit  crop 
was  very  abundant,  but  there  will  be  a  scarcity 
of  large  fruit.  Early  Harvests  and  Astrachans 
are  fairly  loaded,  but  late  fruit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Northern  Spies,  will  fall  short  of 
home  wants.  .Summer  fallows  for  fall  wheat 
have  been  generally  well  attended  to,  and 
early  sowing  will  be  the  rule.  J.  O. 

Wyoming,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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Muskingum.— Anofher  year's  experience 
with  this  berry  strengthens  my  good  opin- 
ion of  it.  It  is  large  and  productive  and 
destined  to  be  a  good  berry  for  market. 

Leader.— The  .plants  and  fruit  were 
among  the  finest  on  my  place.  It  is  early, 
large,  has  a  good  color  and  excellent  qual- 
ity. I  have  heard  no  unfavorable  reports 
from  any  quarter,  and  I  think  the  Leader 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  standard 
varieties. 

E.  P.  Roe. — ^With  me,  this  is  as  worthless 
a  variety  as  was  ever  sent  out.  It  fruited 
here  this  season  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
Last  year  I  paid  one  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  for  a  lot  of  poor  plants,  most  of 
which  died.  Those  that  have  survived 
have  been  a  source  of  disappointment. 

Princess. — It  has  sustained  its  reputation 
for  great  size  and  productiveness,  iu 
which  it  is  hardly  surpassed.  It  is  not, 
however,  dark  enough  and  firm  enough. 

Daytm.— This  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me.  The  absence  of  late  frosts  probably 
saved  it.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest,  large 
and  of  fine  appearance  and  good  quality. 
The  crop  was  fair. 

Gov.  Hoard.— It  did  not  fruit  with  me, 
but  a  very  careful  grower  near  here,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Flagle,  reports  that  it  was  the  finest 
thing  on  his  place.  Its  only  fault  is  that 
the  blossoms  are  very  likely  to  be  kiUed 
by  late  frosts. 

Gillespie.— It  is  very  satisfactory  here, 
and  most  excellent  reports  come  from 
others.  It  was  John  F.  Beaver's  largest. 
He  had  one  berry  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter  (not  circumference).  It  is 
rather  early,  of  good  quality,  fine  appear- 
ance, and  is  a  good  thing  in  every  way. 

Parkei'  Earle. — It  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable berries  ever  sent  out.  The  only 
thing  ever  urged  against  it  is  that  it  does 
not  always  ripen  all  the  berries.  With  me 
this  year  it  proved  very  fine. 

Staples. — This  variety  was  received  from 
Dayton,  Ohio.  It  will  be  introduced  next 
spring.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Warfleld, 
has  a  large,  strong  plant,  perfect  blossom, 
and  is  very  productive.  The  fruit  is  large, 
round,  firm,  very  dark  and  of  very  excel- 
lent quality. 

Greenville. — This  fruited  with  me  under 
favorable  circumstances  and  disappointed 
me  somewhat.  Too  many  of  the  berries 
w-ere  small  and  knotty. 

Ohio.  M.  Crawfokd. 

A  CURIOSITY  AMONG  APPLES. 

Although  the  efiect  of  the  root-stock  on 
grafted  fruit  is  well  known  generally,  yet 
there  is  continual  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
The  freak  of  nature,  or  probably  the  nat- 
ural result  of  grafting  referred  to  here, 
may  be  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

On  a  "greening"  tree  was  grafted  some 
scions  from  a  "sweeting"  tree.  Not  an 
apple  from  the  scions  was  all  sweet  or  all 
sour,  but  every  apple  was  both  sweet  and 
sour  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Half  of 
an  apple  might  be  sweet  and  the  other  half 
sour;  or  there  might  be  several  sweet 
parts  and  alternately  as  many  sour  parts, 
the  skin  of  the  latter  being  green  and  that 
of  the  former  yellow. 

The  sweet  and  sour  parts  of  every  apple 
were  shaped  like  the  parts  of  an  orange, 
and  it  was  possible  to  cut  a  slice  of  sweet 
and  then  a  slice  of  sour  apple  untU  the 
whole  apple  was  divided  into  equal  parts. 
In  cooking  these  apples— baking  them  for 
"apples  and  milk"— the  sour  parts  of  an 
apple  were  cut  out  and  slices  from  another 
sweet  apple  inserted,  and  the  whole  when 
baked  was  like  an  apple  originally  all 
sweet.  George  Appleton. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BT  SAMUEL  B.  GREES. 

Propagating  the  Fig.— M.  F.  C.  The  fig 

is  readily  increased  by  layers,  suckers  and 
cuttings.  Make  cuttings  of  mature  wood  in 
autumn,  cutting  just  below  a  bud,  and  handle 
the  same  as  grape  cuttings.  Some  growers, 
however,  prefer  to  place  the  cuttings  where 
the  tree  is  to  stand.  The  fig  may  also  be 
grafted  by  any  of  the  common  methods.  Ring 
budding  is  also  employed. 

Cranberry  Cnltnre.— H.  B.  D.,  Pittsburg, 
111.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 
cranberries  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  I  think, 
without  exception  they  have  ended  in  failure. 
This  fruit  does  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  lime- 
stone drift,  characteristic  of  these  states,  and 
is  only  grown  successfully  on  granitic  soils. 
The  plants  should  be  set  in  the  spring.  Sprlng- 
watc  is  sometimes  successfully  used  for  irri- 
gat.^n.  Webb's  "Cape  Cod  Cranberries"  may 
be  obtained  of  Faem  aud  Fikeside.  Price,  40 
cents. 

Grafting  the  Mnlberry— Grape  Seed- 
lings.—V.  M.  F.,  Warsaw,  Ohio.  The  mul- 
berry may  be  grafted  in  the  spring  before 
growth  starts,  the  same  way  that  apples  are 
grafted.  The  scions  for  this  purpose  should 
be  cut  in  the  faU  and  from  the  growth  of  this 


Reply  :— There  might  be  a  number  of  things 
at  fault,  and  I  cannot  answer  your  question 
decisively.  It  may  be  that  your  plants  are  all 
pistillate,  when  some  perfect-flowering  kind 
should  be  planted  near  by  to  furnish  pollen. 
Or  it  may  be  the  blossoms  were  injured  by 
frost  or  drying  winds.  In  either  case,  no  fruit 
would  be  produced. 

Blackberry  Culture.- J.  L.  S.,  Fort 
Branch,  Ind.  The  land  for  blackberries  should 
be  prepared  as  for  a  corn  crop.  That  of  medi- 
um or  even  poor  quality  is  rather  better  than 
rich  land.  The  plants  may  be  set  in  fall  or 
spring.  I  prefer  to  set  in  the  fall  and  then 
mulch  each  plant  with  a  little  Utter  to  keep  it 
from  being  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  frost. 
Be  sure  to  make  the  land  solid  around  each' 
plant  if  set  out  in  the  fall.  Plant  four  feet 
apart  in  rows  seven  feet  apart.  The  second 
season  mulch  the  plants  heavily  with  straw  or 
other  material,  to  protect  them  from  drought. 
For  varieties,  use  Ancient  Briton  and  Snyder 
for  main  crop,  and  put  in  a  few  Erie  and  Min- 
newaski.  The  two  recommended  for  main 
crop  are  not  large,  but  are  of  good  size  when 
well  grown  and  are  very  reliable. 


Kinds  of  Fruit  for  Pine  Land.— J.  B., 

Hardy,  Ark.,  writes:  "I  own  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Shannon  county,  Missouri, 
which  I  intend  to  use  for  fruit  and  poultry 
raising.  The  land  has  pine  timber  on  it,  but 
is  not  poor,  like  pine  land  generally  is.  It  has 
a  black,  sandy  top  soil  and  a  kind  of  clayish 
subsoil.  (1)  What  kinds  of  fruit  will  and  will 
not  do  well  on  said  land?  (2)  Will  the  trees 
do  well  if  I  clear  and  break  the  land  this  fall 
and  set  the  trees  out  next  spring,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  wait  one  year  and  raise  a  crop  of 
corn  on  the  laud  before  setting  out  the  trees? 
(3)  Will  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes  and 
onions,  do  well  in  new  ground?" 

Reply  :— (1)  On  such  land  as  you  describe  al- 
most any  of  our  fruits  would  do  well,  but  I 
should  hardly  expect  pears  to  equal  apples, 
peaches  and  plums  on  it.  The  small  fruits  will 
all  do  well  on  it.  (2)  If  the  land  breaks  up 
fine  and  is  pretty  free  from  roots  and  hassocks, 
I  would  plant  the  tree  fruits  and  bush  small 
fruits  at  once.  Otherwise  would  raise  some 
crop  on  It  first.  (3)  Potatoes  and  most  of  the 


wood.  In  the  cut  herewith  is  shown  a  lady- 
bug,  pupa  and  larva  (termed  the  convergent 
ladybird),  but  it  is  somewhat  different  from 


a           b          c  Lakva  of 

LADYBrRD.  Ladybird. 

Iu  tbe  above'cut,  a  shows  ^  (Enlarged.) 
I  the  larva,  h  the  pupa,  c 
the  beetle— all  natural  size. 


the  one  you  sent,  although  there  is  quite  a 
similarity  between  the  two.  The  ladybirds 
are  all  beneficial. 

Black-rot— Moving  Roses.— L.  S.,  Inde- 
pendence, Iowa,  writes:  "My  grape-vines 
were  properly  pruned,  and  after  blossoming, 
thinned  out,  leaving  not  more  than  two 
bunches  on  each  branch.  I  have  gone  over 
them  lately  and  given  a  thorough  summer 
pruning,  and  while  at  work  I  have  noticed 
that  on  a  number  of  clusters  the  berries  have 
black  spots  from  the  size  of  a  pin  prick  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.   The  vines  are 


heavily  loaded  and  are  very  thrifty,  stand  on 
high  and  drj-  ground,  free  from  shade,  and  are 
trained  to  wires,  the  lowest  about  three  feet 
and  the  upper  about  four  and  one  half  feet 
from  the  ground.  What  is  the  cause  of  these 
spots?  Will  they  ruin  the  grapes?  Should 

they  be  removed  or  sprayed?  My  wife  has 

about  a  dozen  choice  rose-bushes  which  were 
set  out  four  years  ago.  She  desires  to  move 
them  to  another  part  of  the  garden.  Please 
tell  us  if  it  is  safe  to  move  them,  and  when 
is  the  proper  time?" 

Reply  :— The  spots  you  refer  to  are  probably 
the  first  indications  of  rot.  It  is  doubtful  if 
you  can  do  anything  to  prevent  it  as  late  as 
August.  If  you  leave  only  a  few  vines, 
I  think  you  had  better  put  paper  bags  over 
the  bunches  at  once.  Anyway,  this  treatment 
will  protect  the  fruit  from  the  birds,  spiders 
and  dust,  and  the  fruit  will  be  thin-skinned 
and  of  as  good  if  not  better  quality  than  if 

not  bagged.  The  best  time  to  move  roses  is 

in  the  spring,  just  before  the  buds  start. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


by  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  K.  E.  CO.,  AT  LOW 
PRICES  AND  ON  EASY  TERMS,  IN 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either 
large  or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards, 
dairying,  raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater 
variety  of  crops,  with  a  greater  profit,  can  be 
grown  on  a  less  amount  of  lands  in  this  coun- 
try than  can  be  raised  in  any  other  portion  of 
this  State. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  offered  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go 
and  examine  these  lands.  For  full  description 
and  map,  and  any  information,  address  or  call 
upon  E.  P.  SKENE, 

Laud  Commissioner  I.  C.  K.  K.  Co., 
73  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A  BIGGER  CASH  COMMISSION 
Is  paid  to  our  agents  than  by  any  other  journal. 
Write  for  our  special  terms. 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Fall  treatise  on  improved  raethodg,  yields,  pro- 
fits and  prices  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 
Box  18.  WATNE8BOKO,  PA. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

"TUC  RP  A  MfiCD"  For  family  use.    Cheapest  in 
InL  UnflllUCn      the  market.   $3.50,  $6  and  $10 
Circ.   EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  237  S.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  P«. 


CD  HIT  EVAPORATOR 

I     II  IJ  I    I    THE  ZIMMERMAN 

Tbe  Standard  MacUne 
Different  slze^  and  prices.  Xi;nBtrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEU  IJtON  WOBKS  CO.,  daclmiiBtl,  O. 


CIDER* 

MACHINERY  T 

Hjdraolic.  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  (J 

Preesee.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pomps,   

etc.   Send  for  Catalogne.  e^^^^^^^^^a 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT^^H 

PRESS  CO., 
99  W.  Water  St..  SYBACUSE.N.Y.: 


MILK 

Milkmen,  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen  can  keep  Milk 
&  Cream  5  to  7  days,  sweet  and  fresh  WITHOUT  ICE.  Sim- 
ple, unfailing,  tasteless  and  cheap.  Sample  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  2c.  postage.  Patentees  &  Sole 
Mfrs..  Preservaline  Mfg.  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


Agents  for  this  paper  get  Big  Pay. 


ViRGrKiA  State  Building. 


NEWTON'S  HEAVE,  COUGH 
and  DISTEMPER  CURE. 


Positively  Cnrea  HEATES.  COUGHS.  COtDS, 
DISTBMPEK,  Indigestion,  Skin  Eruptions, 
(Worm  Expeller),  and  a  errand  conditioner. 

Used  for  yeare  by  Doctors  J.  v.  Newton  and  O.  J. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


September  1, 1893. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  Hew  Jersey. 

POULTRY  ON  AN  ACRE. 

AiioxG  the  inquii'es  that  came 
to  us  during  the  month  is  one 
which  demands  an  extended 
reply.  It  is  from  a  subscriber 
at  Hardy,  Arkansas,  who 
wishes  to  know  if  fifty  hens 
compose  the  correct  number  for  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  if  it  would  answer  to  build  a 
poultry-house  to  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred chickens  in  the  center  of  every  four 
acres.  Also,  how  many  cockerels  would  be 
required  with  fifty  hens. 

The  subject  has  received  attention  fre- 
quently in  this  department,  but  as  new 
readers  are  always  coming  in,  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  again  refer  to  the  matter.  An 
acre  of  ground  would  afibrd  ample  space 
for  fifty  hens,  and  the  poultry -house  may 
be  placed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  four  i 
acres,  though  we  consider  it  a  better  plan 
to  have  the  house  on  the  dividing  line  of 
two  acres,  with  one  hundred  hens  as  the 
Mmit  instead  of  two  hundred. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  divide  each 
acre  into  two  fields,  so  as  to  permit  the 
hens  to  occupy  one  half  of  the  space  while 
some  crop  is  growing  in  the  other  half. 
By  such  a  method  quite  a  large  share  of  the 
food  may  be  grown.  In  the  fall  rye  may 
be  seeded  down,  to  be  followed  by  a  crop 
of  corn  in  the  spring.  The  land  will  then 
be  really  devoted  to  two  purposes.  One 
half  of  the  space  will  be  in  corn  and  the 
other  half  taken  up  by  the  hens,  thus 
allowing  but  half  an  acre  to  the  hens  in- 
stead of  a  whole 
acre.  When  the 
corn  is  ofi  the  hens 
can  be  turned  into 
that  field  and  the 
other  one  plowed, 
which  ^vill  also 
clean  the  ground  of 
filth  and  turn  under 
the  droppings. 

We  are  pleased  to 
notice  that  our  cor- 
respondent c  o  n  - 
templates  keeping 
only  fifty  hens  on 
an  acre,  thus  differ- 
ing very  much  from 
a  great  many  others. 
The  difficulty  with 
the  great  majority 
is  the  desire  to  make 
an  acre  keep  as 
many  hens  as  possi- 
ble, the  result  being 
that  the  hens  are 
crowded  and  do  not 

thrive.  It  is  estimated  that  one  male 
should  be  allotted  to  a  dozen  hens,  but  if 
the  flock  is  allowed  plenty  of  room  three 
males  with  fifty  hens  wUl  be  sufficient, 
though  there  is  the  drawback  of  disagreeing 
of  the  males,  which  leads  to  quarrels  and 
battles  for  supremacy. 

Some  hens  will  thrive  on  less  space  than 
will  others.  The  Leghorn  will  roam  over  a 
larger  area  than  will  the  Brahma,  as  it  is 
more  active  in  habit,  but  no  mistake  vnll 
be  made  if  plenty  of  room  is  given  over 
which  the  hens  may  forage,  no  matter 
which  breed  is  kept,  and  fifty  hens  in  one 
flock  are  as  many  as  can  be  kept  together 
with  a  possibility  of  success. 

FORCE  THE  TURKEYS. 

In  about  two  months  the  turkeys  will 
begin  to  go  to  market,  which  is  but  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  in  which  they  should 
grow  and  attain  full  size.  They  must  now 
be  forced  in  growth  and  made  to  gain  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  For  quite  awhile  yet 
the  turkeys  will  pick  up  a  large  share  of 
their  food,  but  it  will  pay  to  feed  them 
both  morning  and  at  night.  Give  bone  as 
a  portion  of  the  ration,  by  scattering 
ground  bone  where  they  will  have  access 
to  it,  and  if  meat  can  be  procured  it  should 
also  be  used. 


CHEAP  WHEAT  AND  EGGS. 

If  wheat  is  now  cheap  you  can  afibrd  to 
sell  eggs  and  poultry  at  a  lower  price  than 
before,  especially  if  you  have  to  purchase 
the  wheat;  but  if  you  have  to  grow  the 
wheat  and  cannot  afibrd  to  sell  it  at  its 
present  value,  get  more  hens  and  endeavor 
to  convert  the  cheap  wheat  into  something 
that  is  more  salable.  Eggs  are  always 
cash  in  market,  and  the  hens  give  in  their 
rettirns  daily.  We  know  of  nothing  that 
gives  such  quick  profits  as  poultry-raising, 
and  there  is  no  crop  produced  on  the  farm 
that  does  not  cause  delay  in  selling.  Wheat 
has  to  be  handled  several  times  before  it 
gets  to  its  destination,  but  when  used  as 
food  for  hens,  and  thus  changed  into  the 
form  of  eggs,  it  is  sold  almost  on  sight  at 
the  farmer's  door.  More  money  can  be 
secured  from  wheat  by  keeping  a  large 
flock  of  hens  than  by  selling  it  to  the  mil- 
lers, and  every  farmer  should  increase  his 
flocks. 


HOUSE  WITH  PROTECTED  SHEDS. 

The  illustration  shows  a  house  divided 
into  three  roosting  apartments,with  a  shed 
attached  to  each  apartment.  It  may  be  of 
any  length  preferred,  so  as  to  have  more 
than  three  roosting-rooms  if  desired.  The 
sheds  are  protected  on  the  south  side  by 
doors  of  wire  netting,  the  shed  at  the  right 
being  shown  without  the  wire  in  order  that 
the  interior  may  be  displayed.  A  passage- 
way may  extend  the  .whole  length  of  the 
house,  beginning  where  the  door  is  shown. 
The  house  is  warm  in  winter,  as  the  sheds 
serve  as  wind-breaks,  and  during  the  day 
the  hens  can  scratch  under  shelter.  In  the 
summer  the  sheds  serve  to  afibrd  shade,  or 
the  hens  may  roost  in  the  sheds  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  wire-netting  doors  closed  to 
protect  against  enemies.   Each  apartment 


TEMPERATURE  AND  HATCHING. 

When  a  hen  is  hatching  a  brood  of  chicks 
it  is  noticed  that  some  of  the  chicks  come 
out  of  the  shells  a  few  hours,  or  as  much  as 
a  day,  ahead  of  the  others.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  such  chicks  have  received 
more  warmth  during  the  hatch  than  their 
companions.  It  is  now  known  that  when 
there  has  been  imparted  a  sufficiency  of 
heat  during  incubation,  some  of  the  chicks 
will  come  out  of  the  shells  a  day  ahead  of 
the  period  when  due,  but  if  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  heat,  the  hatching  period  will 
extend  a  day  over  the  time.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  correct,  the  chicks  should  come 
out  on  the  twentieth  day. 


usually  begin  to  lay  after  molting  and  lay 
through  the  entire  year  until  the  next  molt- 
ing period  arrives,  which  is  In  summer  or  fall. 
The  cross  mentioned  would  give  no  advantage 
over  pure  breeds. 


CAPONS  IN  THE  FALL 

Capons  may  be  kept  together  in  yards, 
away  from  the  other  fowls.  It  matters  not 
how  many  are  in  a  flock,  provided  they 
have  plenty  of  room  and  are  not  crowded. 
As  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  scratch 
and  forage,  they  may  be  kept  within  a  lim- 
ited space,  and  they  will  be  contented. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  selling  them  at 
this  season.  They  should  be  kept  until 
spring,  so  as  to  be  as  large  as  possible 
when  marketed,  as  they  will  then  bring 
good  prices  and  sell  readily. 


FILTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Filth  breeds  disease  and  provides  the 
best  conditions  for  lice.  A  flock  of  hens 
require  but  a  few  days  in  which  to  cover 
floor  of  the  poultry -house  with  their  drop- 
pings, and  the  surface  of  the  yard  is  often 
in  a  disgusting  condition  when  neglected 
for  a  week  in  the  summer.  The  poultry- 
house  can  more  easily  be  kept  clean  by 
performing  that  duty  frequently  than  by 
waiting  too  long,  and  the  yards  should  be 
spaded  occasionally  in  order  to  turn  the 
filth  under  the  surface. 


DISINFECTING. 

When  roup  or  some  contagious  disease 
attacks  the  flock,  not  only  is  it  best  to 
destroy  the  fowls  rather  than  to  spend 
days  or  weeks  in  the  attempt  to  cure  them, 
but  the  entire  premises  should  also  be  dis- 
infected.  This  may  be  done  in  several 


House  with  Peotected  Sheds. 


may  be  ten  feet  square,  the  passageway 
being  three  feet,  making  the  width  of  the 
house  thirteen  feet,  or  it  may  be  wider  if 
preferred.  The  sheds  should  also  be  ten 
feet  square.  The  roof  should  be  of  tarred 
paper. 


POULTRY-HOUSE  ROOFS. 

The  roof  of  the  poultry-house  may  be 
flat,  and  tarred  paper  used,  in  which  case 
the  work  should  be  done  before  winter  sets 
in.  The  advantages  of  such  a  roof  are  the 
retention  of  warmth  and  the  low  cost  com- 
pared with  shingles,  as  the  work  can  be 
done  more  easily  and  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time  than  when  shingles  are  used.  All 
leaks  must  be  stopped,  and  the  floor  of  the  \ 
poultry -house  must  be  kept  dry  in  order  to  j 
avoid  roup  in  winter.  1 


INDIGESTION  IN  FOWLS. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  indigestion 
in  fowls  is  the  same  as  that  with  humans — 
overeating.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  hens  have  no  teeth,  and  must 
have  some  kind  of  sharp  and  hard  sub- 
stances with  which  to  assist  in  grinding 
their  food.  In  some  sections  this  cannot 
be  procured  by  them.  Indigestion  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  cholera,  and  all  kinds 
of  suggested  cholera  remedies  are  used  as 
cures,  which  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  compel  the  hens  to  fast 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Grit  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  use  of  pounded  glass  or  broken 
china.  There  is  no  risk  in  giving  such 
materials,  as  the  hens  will  not  swallow 
more  than  they  may  need.  If  the  hens  are 
fat  (which  is  usually  the  case  when  they 
are  aflected  by  indigestion)  they  should 
receive  no  food  but -that  which  they  can 
secure  for  themselves  by  foraging  and 
scratching. 

INTRODUCING  NEW  BLOOD. 

When  the  flock  is  to  be  improved  by  pro- 
curing males  from  elsewhere,  the  farmer 
should  so  arrange  his  yards  as  to  know 
what  to  expect.  If  he  turns  the  newly- 
acquired  male  out  to  become  a  member  of 
the  flock,  where  there  may  be  other  males, 
his  object  may  not  be  attained.  The  proper 
plan  to  pursue  is' to  select  the  best  hens  in 
the  flock,  about  one  dozen,  and  place  them 
in  a  yard  with  the  selected  male  in  the 
spring,  about  a  month  before  the  time  for 
hatching  the  chicks  arrives.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  allow  all  of  the  hens  to  be  together 
during  the  winter,  provided  they  are  sep- 
arated as  mentioned,  in  the  spring.  If  new 
blood  is  to  be  introduced  you  must  be  sure 
that  you  are  accomplishing  your  purpose, 
which  demands  personal  attention  until 
the  hatching  season  is  over,  when  the 
males  will  no  longer  be  required. 


ways,  but  the  cheapest  method  is  to  dissolve 
one  pound  each  of  copperas  and  bluestone 
in  four  gallons  of  boiling  water,  then  add 
six  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  sprinkle  or 
spray  the  house  and  yards. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Standard  Guineas.— R.  W.,  Peoria,  111., 
writes:  "Are  guinea  fowls  recognized  in  the 
standard  for  poultry?" 

Reply:— They  are  not  in  the  standard,  and 
have  no  scale  of  points  allotted  to  them. 

liCg  WeafcnesB.— T.  B.  S.,  Macon,  Ga., 
writes:  "ily  late-hatched  chicks  are  weak  iu 
the  legs,  hut  otherwise  appear  healthy.  What 
is  the  cause?" 

Reply:— It  is  due  to  rapid  growth.  No 
treatment  is  necessary,  as  they  will  recover 
without  aid. 

Space  on  the  Boost.— A.  G.  L.,  Batavia,  111., 
writes :  "What  is  the  estimated  allowance  of 
space  for  each  hen  on  the  roost  at  night?" 

Reply  :— About  one  foot.  This  may  be  re- 
duced in  winter,  but  in  the  summer  season 
they  should  be  given  plenty  of  room,  though 
they  will  crowd  some  no  matter  how  much 
space  is  allowed. 

Off  Color  of  Leghorns.— "Subscriber," 
Randolph,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Last  spring  I  pur- 
chased a  sitting  of  eggs  of  Brown  Leghorns. 
Of  the  number  hatched,  one  has  bluish,  orslate- 

color  legs.  Is  it  an  evidence  of  impurity? 

Can  poultry  be  inbred  at  all  without  injury ; 
if  so,  to  what  extent?" 

Reply  :— The  color  of  the  legs  of  Leghorns 
should  be  yellow.  If  bluish,  it  would  be  sus- 
picious. It  Is  not  safe  to  inbreed,  though  It  Is 
not  necessarily  harmful,  if  practiced  one  year 
in  four. 

Ronp  or  Indigrestlon.— Mrs.  J.  M.  B.,  Al- 
gona,  Kan.,  writes:  "My  Plymouth  Rocks 
have  unlimited  range.  They  become  sick  and 
some  die.  They  first  droop,  and  when  held 
head  downward  a  yellowish  and  offensive 
water  runs  from  their  mouths." 

Reply:— They  may  have  the  roup,  due  to 
exposure  at  night,  or  the  difficulty  may  be  in- 
digestion, caused  by  overfeeding.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  give  no  grain,  and  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  each 
gallon  of  drinking-water  for  a  week.  It  is 
difficult  to  treat  them  by  handling. 

Molting:  and  Eiaylng.- E.  Z.,  Maxson, 
Kan.,  writes:  "When  a  hen  begins  to  lay,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  she  begins  to  molt?  How 
long  will  the  molting  last?  Will  Leghorn  and 
Black  Spanish  make  a  good  cross,  or  would 
the  mixed  breeds  be  better  than  the  pure 
breeds?" 

Reply:— Hens  molt  once  a  year,  requiring 
about  three  months  for  the  process.  They 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

My  Expebles^ce  with  PLTMoriH  Rocks.— 
I  noticed  a  letter  in  the  Fahm  anb  Fireside, 
in  which  some  one  said  "bad  things"  about 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Now,  I  want  to  rise  up  and 
give  my  experinceln  this  "meetin',"forI  have 
raised  that  breed  altogether  for  the  last  nine 
years,  and  am  just  as  much  in  love  with  the 
speckled  beauties  to-day  as  when  I  com- 
menced. In  the  first  place,  they  are  large 
without  that  wretched  clumsiness  that  several 
breeds  have.  The  hens  often  weigh  seven 
pounds  after  having  the  feathers  removed, 
also  heads  and  feet,  and  if  there  ever  was  a 
better  breed  for  laying,  they  must  lay  two 
eggs  a  day.  In  all  the  time  I  have  had  them 
cold  weather  never  stopped  them  from  laying 
—but  that  I  had  all  the  eggs  I  wanted  to  use— 
until  last  winter,  and  then  the  weather  was  so 
very  cold ;  they  were  not  well  provided  for  it 
and  did  not  get  their  food  regularly.  Would 
any  breed  have  done  any  better  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? Then  as  for  sitting,  they  do  not 
go  to  sitting  as  early  as  some  breeds,  but  quite 
early  enough  for  the  poor  little  chickens,  for 
spring  weather  in  Iowa  might  very  easily  be 
called  winter  up  to  the  thirtieth  of  May,  at 
midnight.  About  this  time,  as  the  almanacs 
say,  "look  out  for  a  spell  of  weather,"  and  we 
usually  get  it.  A  week  or  two  of  such  cold, 
"wet  rain"  makes  too  early  chickens  a  nui- 
sance. A  few  years  ago  I  had  about  one  hun- 
dred young  chickens  old  enough  to  leave  the 
hens,  and  one  dav  a  sudden  shower  came  up  be- 
fore we  could  get  them  In  the  coops,  and — 
well,  when  the  rain  slackened  a  little,  the  boys 
went  out  to  see  to  them,  and  came  in  directly, 
carrying  sixty  dead  chickens  in  an  old  dish- 
pan  which  they  had  found  out  somewhere. 
The  kitchen  stove  was  still  warm,  and  we 
went  to  work  and  spread  them  about  the  stove 
and  in  the  oven,  and  my  girl  and  I  worked 
with  those  chickens,  rubbing  and  warming 
them  until  they  all  "came  to"  but  five,  which 
were  "sure  enough  dead."  Then  the  same 
night  it  rained  very  hard  and  blew  the  cover 
off  a  coop  containing  fifteen  chickens  about  as 
large  as  quails  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  in  the 
morning  was  fifteen  chickens  stretched  out  in 
the  coop.  The  head  of  the  house  said  they  were 
"goners"  for  certain,  and  told  one  of  the  boys 
to  carry  them  off  after  breakfast ;  but  In  get- 
ting ready  for  Sunday-school  it  was  forgotten, 
until  I  happened  to  think  of  them  and  sent  one 
of  the  little  ones  out  to  take  them  away,  when 
she  noticed  one  gaping,  and  said,  "Oh,  ma!  dls 
chicken  ain't  dead;  1  ain't  going  to  carry  it 
off."  I  ran  out  and  gathered  them  up  in  my 
apron  and  began  working  with  them,  and 
everyone  but  one  lived,  and  I  believe  the  ants 
killed  it,  as  its  ears  were  full.  Now,  this  may 
seem  "fishy,"  but  it  is  true.  Where  is  the 
breed  more  tenacious  of  life  than  this?  The 
hens  are  the  most  careful  mothers  I  ever 
saw,  and  will  defend  their  chickens  against 
hogs  that  have  a  taste  for  that  sort  of  food, 
flying  on  them  and  fighting  like  perfect  furies. 
They  are  great  rustlers,  often  raising  their 
chickens  out  around  the  barn  and  fields, 
hunting  their  own  living,  though  I  much  pre- 
fer them  to  come  up  and  be  sociable.  I  have 
often  had  them  so  tame  that  I  could  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  porch  and  call  them,  and  they 
would  come  flying  from  every  direction,  and 
could  be  picked  up  and  handled  without  any 
fuss — all  pets.  The  hens  are  not  cross,  as  a 
general  thing,  when  sitting.  I  go  out  among 
them,  patting  them  and  smoothing  their 
feathers,  and  talk  to  them,  and  they  listen  as 
if  they  understood  it  all.  Then  I  take  them 
off  the  nest  and  set  them  down  on  the  ground 
until  I  mark  the  eggs  and  get  the  nest  fixed, 
and  then  put  them  back  on  the  nest  again; 
they  cuddle  their  eggs  under  them,  and  wink 
slyly  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Now  just  see 
if  we  won't  do  wonders  with  these  eggs,"  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  sometimes  they  do, 
sure  enough ;  but  so  do  all  other  kinds,  for  that 
matter.  Then  the  young  chickens  are  always 
a  comfort  to  behold.  Instead  of  great,  awk- 
ward, bareback,  feather-legged  chicks,  whose 
backs  are  nearly  blistered  from  the  hot  ravs  of 
thesun,  the  Plymouth  Rocks  always  look  like 
they  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox,  or  at 
least  had  taken  time  to  dress  before  starting 
out  for  the  day.  The  dear  little  hens  and 
roosters  in  miniature,  in  their  quaker  garb, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  the  old  ones,  are 
too  cunning  for  any  use.  And  they  are  always 
fat.  I  never  killed  a  young  chicken  of  this 
breed  that  was  poor.  Most  young  chickens 
are  poor  while  growing  fast,  but  these  are 
always  fat  and  plump.  Of  course,  everyone 
has  his  or  her  preferences,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  breed  that  has  asmanyfiwd 
Qualities  and  as  few  bad  ones  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  A.  M.  M. 


■  ■  p  M  ■         must  lay  and  Chicks  will  grow 

L  WM  if  fed  on  Boiled  Beef  and  Bone 
^1  r  IV         Meal,  euoagh  for  12  Hens,  100 

■  B  I  ■  days,  only  $1.00  Sample  Free. 
Smith  Sc  Ilomaine.Sole  MTs,  108  Hurray  6t..  IT.T. 


INCUBATORS &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raisins  chicks  :  40  first  premiums;  3,UJ0 
testimonials  ;  eend  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  533,  Cardlngton,  0. 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator. 


First  Premiums  at  Every  Contest, 

Including  TWO  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Feb.  9th.  1892.  More 
than  1800  duoks.  chicks  and  tur- 
keys from  one  machine  In  seven 
weeks.  Price  reduced.  Thousands 
In  successful  operation  in  U.  S., 
Canada  and  Europe.  It  Is  the 
universal  testimony  of  usersthat 
they  are  far  better  than  claimed. 
Send  stamp  forClrculart.  J.RANKIN,  So.  Eiston,  Mass. 


POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 

greatest  egg  producing  food  in  Ule  world. 

Mann's  Bone  Cutter 

■Warrmnted  to  cut  green  b~no  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  dilficulty,  or  monej 
refunded. 

lUus.  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 
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SarBEAD  THIS  NOTICB.-®n 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  a.nd 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
IJiuM-iHts  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
I'j.tiinji  uDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
.  'M  Imm'  ^taIutl6  forreturn  postage.  The  full  name  and 
p.i-^t-uflioe  aoaress  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 

e.  .  h  -luery  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 

f.  "  .  (-ssary.  Queries  must  bo  received  at  least  two 
\'»  KEi;s  before  the  date  of  t  he  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  (  xpected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
c  jntaining  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cider  Tineg:ar   6eneratorB.— A.  L.  O., 

King.sbury,  Cal.  Write  to  Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  special  circular 
ou  viuegar  generators. 

Old  Coins.— \V.  F.  T.,  Colin,  111.  Send  25 
cents  to  this  office  for  "Reliable  Coin  and 
Stamp  Guide,"  which  gives  description  and 
values  of  rare  coins  and  stamps. 

Grassboppei-s  W.  G.  E.,  Degby,  N.  S. 

Ask  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  send  you  bulletin  No.  2-5,  of  the 
division  of  entomology,  entitled  "Destructive 
Locusts."  In  it  the  remedies  and  devices  for 
the  destruction  of  locusts  are  described  and 
illustrated. 

Time  to  Sow  Orctaard-grrass.— E.  E.  S., 

Seitzland,  Pa.  Orchard-grass  seed  should  be 
sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  can  be 
put  in  order,  or  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
first  of  September.  Pall  sowing  is  successful 
if  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  soil  will 
permit.  The  ground  should  be  in  fine  order, 
with  a  compact  seed-bed ;  then  if  fall  rains  are 
frequent  enough  to  keep  the  ground  moist, 
the  grass  will  get  a  good  start.  Broadcast  the 
seed  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre. 

Caltlvatingr  Beans.— A.  D.  H.,  Flint,  Mich., 
writes:  "Will  it  be  injurious  to  beans  to  cul- 
tivate them  just  as  they  are  beginning  to 
blossom  or  while  in  blossom?  There  is  an  old 
sa3"ing  to  that  effect." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  always  cultivate  when 
the  crop  needs  it,  bloom  or  no  bloom.  If  we 
were  to  stop  cultivating  while  beans  are  in 
bloom  It  would  give  weeds  and  dry  weather 
too  much  of  a  chance. 

Wlnterlngr  Onion  Sets.— J.  L.,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Please  tell  us  how  to  keep 
white  onion  sets  over  winter  without  their 
rotting  or  drying  up.  Also  how  to  keep  top 
onion  sets." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Have  the  sets  (both  top 
and  bottom  sets)  well  cured  and  perfectly  dry. 
Store  in  a  dry  loft,  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
and  upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather  place 
them  in  heaps  and  cover  with  mats  or  straw. 
They  should  not  be  handled  while  frozen,  nor 
kept  long  after  cold  weather  is  past.  When 
you  are  ready  to  put  them  on  sale,  run  them 
once  or  twice  through  a  fanning-mill.  This 
removes  the  old,  dried  skins  and  makes  the 
sets  nice  and  clean. 

Fertilizer  for  Meadows.— O.  Ii.,  Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio,  writes :  "What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  top-dressing  meadows  when  one  has  no 
barn-yard  manure.  My  meadow  is  heavy  clay 
soil  with  some  hard-pan  underneath.  When 
would  be  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  apply 
the  fertilizer?" 

Reply  :— If  possible,  get  rich,well-composted 
barn-yard  manure.  There  is  none  better  or 
more  economical.  If  you  must  resort  to 
chemical  fertilizers,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  determine  by  experiments  what  your 
land  needs.  Fertilizers  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
readily  available  phosphoric  acid  are  the  best 
for  use  on  grass  land.  We  recommend  you  to 
try  first  nitrate  of  soda,  about  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  and  condition  of  the  soil  will  permit, 
harrow  and  cross-harrow  your  meadow  with  a 
sharp,  fine-toothed  harrow.  Then  roll,  and 
broadcast  the  fertilizer. 

Fetilizcr  Qnerics- Hay-loader.— E.  S. 

W.,  Scioto,  Ohio,  writes : ':.  "(1)  Where  can  I  ob- 
tain bone-meal  and  dissolved  bone  the  cheap- 
est? I  have  to  pay  S25  per  ton  for  dissolved 
bone  and  S30  per  ton  for  bone-meal.  (2)  Will 
applications  of  lime,  wood  ashes  and  salt  be  a 
benefit  to  wheat?  If  so,  how  much  should  be 

applied?  Is  the  hay-loader  a  success  in 

taking  hay  from  the  windrow?  If  so,  which 
Is  the  best  make?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— (1)  Get  the  addresses  of 
fertilizer  manufacturers  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore.  I  buy  dissolved  bone 
of  W.  S.  Powell  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who 
offer  it  for  about  S15  a  ton,  free  on  cars  at  Bal- 
timore. Bone-meal,  if  finely  ground,  is 
probably  worth  the  price  you  are  asked  for  it. 
(2)  Wood  ashes  are  a  good  fertilizer  on  soils 
deficient  in  potash.  They  also  contain  a  small 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  most 
likely  will  be  a  benefit  to  wheat.  Lime,  in 
case  wood  ashes  are  applied,  will  probably  do 
little  or  no  good,  as  the  bulk  of  the  ashes  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  lime  (carbonate). 
Without  ashes,  lime  or  salt  or  both  may  be  of 
temporary  benefit,  although  in  themselves 
they  are  not  considered  valuable  plant-foods. 
You  can  apply  ashes  to  the  full  extent  of  your 
desires.  Ten  bushels  per  acre  will  probably 
give  good  results,  while  twenty  or  fifty  may 
still  be  better,  and  cannot  do  harm.  Of  lime 
and  salt,  if  used  at  all,  apply  a  barrel  or  two 

per  acre.  About  the  hay-loader,  you  will 

nave  to  ask  some  one  who  makes  hay  farm- 
ing a  specialty. 

Tomato-rot  and  Tomato-worm.— P.  N., 
Parker's  Store,  Ark.,  writes:  "Do  you  know 
any  preventive  of  the  tomato-rot?  The  fruit 
as  soon  as  formed  has  a  black  spot  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  every  specimen  takes  it.  Also,  what 
can  I  do  for  the  big  tomato-worm?  Is  there 
anything  we  can  sprinkle  on  the  plants  to 
kill  them?  To  pick  them  off  is  quite  a  job." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— To  prevent  tomato-rot, 
set  the  plants  far  enough  apart  to  give  them 
their  proper  share  of  air  and  light.  Some  va- 
rieties are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than 
others.  Acme  and  other  pink-or  purplish  sorts 
are  usually  most  easily  affected.  Avoid  them, 
and  plant  sorts  that  your  observation  tells 
you  are  comparatively  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease. Also  avoid  fresh  stable  manure.  In 
small  patches  the  tomato-worm  can  be  de- 
stroyed with  least  trouble  by  hand-picking. 
If  you  find  worms  covered  with  little  white 
cocoons,  leave  them.  The  cocoons  will 
change  into  flies,  which  will  help  you  destroy 
the  tomato-worms.  In  large  patches  you 
may  attack  the  moths  which  lay  the  eggs  that 
produce  the  worms.  Smear  flat  boards  with 
molasses  mixed  with  stale  beer  and  a  little 
fly-poison,  and  place  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  field,  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground.  An- 
other method,  given  by  C.  M.  Weed  in 
"Insects  and  Insecticides,"  which  Is  especially 
recommended  for  killing  moths  in  tobacco- 
fields,  is  to  plant  at  occasional  intervals  in 
the  field,  seed  of  the  Jamestown-weed  (Datura 
Stramonium)  about  the  time  the  tobacco  is 
put  out.  These  will  come  in  blossom  when 
the  moths  appear.  If  a  little  fly-poison,  mixed 
with  sweetened  water  and  whisky,  be  poured 
in  the  long  blossoms  each  evening,  the  moths 
that  sip  the  liquid  will  be  killed. 


VETERINARY. 

*je<eondueted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmeps.>3«* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
Duivetaity. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers wiU^  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
Bflribers  may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Betmers,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JNoTE.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  ^ive  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


MALADIE  DU  COIT. 

The  disease  known  as  maladie  du  colt  in 
French,  or  as  paralytic  disease  of  stud- 
horses and  brood-mares,  or  venereal  disease  of 
horses,  was  until  recently  a  stranger  to  our 
country,  but  it  is  not  any  more  now.  Since 
French  draft-horses  have  become  fashionable, 
and  e.specially  since  a  great  many  importa- 
tions of  French  horses  by  way  of  Canada  have 
taken  place,  it  has  here  and  there  made  its 
appearance,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  various 
states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  even  Okla- 
homa not  excluded.  In  Canada  it  was  intro- 
duced a  good  deal  earlier,  and  there,  it  seems, 
cases  are  quite  numerous.  In  the  following  I 
will  give  a  brief  description: 

Maladie  du  coit,  as  we  may  call  it  in  want  of 
a  better  name,  is  an  infectious  disease,  Sui 
generis,  occurs  only  in  breeding  animals- 
brood-mares  and  stud-horses— and  is  commu- 
nicated by  coitus,  or  by  actual  contact.  The 
infectious  principle,  therefore,  is  a  fixed  and 
not  a  volatile  one.  Diseased  stud-horses  com- 
municate the  disease  to  the  mares  which  they 
cover,  and  diseased  mares  to  the  horses  by 
which  they  are  served.  It  is  true  an  infection 
does  not  necessarily  take  place  in  every  case, 
but  according  to  the  best  authorities,  in  about 
two  thirds  of  all  cases  in  which  a  diseased 
horse  serves  healthy  mares,  or  vice  versa,  the 
disease  will  be  communicated.  Even  when 
the  diseased  animal  has  apparently  recovered, 
or  does  not  any  more  show  symptoms,  a  com- 
munication, it  seems,  is  yet  possible. 

The  disease  can  also  be  communicated  by  an 
artificial  inoculation.  Consequently  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  infectiousness.  A 
communication  may  even  be  effected  by 
means  of  grooming  utensils — sponges,  etc.,  for 
instance.  The  period  of  incubation— that  is, 
the  time  between  an  infection  and  a  plain  out- 
break otthe  disease— is,  according  to  Mares 
(pronounced  Maresh),  who  has  perhaps  had 
more  experience  than  anybody  else,  is  from 
eight  days  to  two  months. 

The  Symptoms.— First,  in  mares :  First,  symp- 
toms of  a  catarrhal  affection,  consisting  in 
swelling,  and  an  increased  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  a  thin  and  clear  fluid,  which  later 
on  will  be  reddish-yellow,  thick  and  turbid. 
Soon  the  labial  becomes  infiltrated  with  ex- 
udate, and  presents  either  an  inflammatory  or 
an  edematous  swelling.  If  the  swelling  is 
edematous,  the  same  usually  soon  disappears, 
and  the  labial  becomes  flaccid  and  wrinkled, 
and,  caused  by  a  partial  loss  or  disappearance 
of  the  pigment,  presents  a  speckled  or  uni- 
form yellow-reddish  color. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  and  around 
the  clitoris,  according  to  some  observers,  pus- 
tules make  their  appearance,  which  soon 
break  and  thus  change  to  scab-covered  ulcers, 
causing  loss  of  substance.  Such  pustules, 
however,  have  not  been  observed  by  Mares,who 
repeatedly  found  groups  of  small,  white  spots, 
apparently  caused  by  a  cell  proliferation  of 
the  swelled  follicles. 

In  many  cases,  however,  impure  ulcers  with 
much  swelled  and  reddened  borders  make 
their  appearance  on  the  pale-colored  and 
dirty-looking  mucous  membrane  of  the  va- 
gina. In  some  cases  these  ulcers  have  also 
been  found,  at  post-mortem  examinations,  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  Where 
such  ulcers  exist,  the  discharge  from  the 
vulva  as  a  rule  is  abundant,  of  a  nondescript 
color  and  of  an  ichorous  or  even  corrosive 
character.  Therefore,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  lower  surface  of  the  tail  and  flowing  down 
on  the  inside  of  the  hind  legs,  it  causes  more 
or  less  soreness.  Such  ulcers,  when  brought  to 
healing,  heal  to  star-shaped  or  puckered  sears 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  substance  that  has 
taken  place.  The  diseased  mares,  if  kept  in  a 
stable,  as  a  rule  show  uneasiness,  tip  to  and 
fro,  switch  the  tail,  and  act  at  intervals  as  if 
they  want  to  urinate. 

During  this  stage  of  the  "disease  a  general 
affection,  manifested  by  feverish  symptoms, 
loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  etc.,  is  seldom 
observed,  and  if  the  diseased  animal  has  a 
good  constitution,  is  kept  under  good  hygienic 
conditions  and  receives  good  care  and  proper 
treatment,  a  recovery  within  several  weeks  or 
a  few  months  is  possible.  Mares  which  have 
conceived  usually  abort. 

If  the  morbid  process  continues,  an  inflam- 
mation of  one  half  of  the  udder,  causing 
swelling  and  even  abscess-formation,  abscesses 
beneath  the  skin,  especially  near  the  anus, 
and  in  animals  with  a  rather  lax  constitution 
edematous  or  doughy  swellings  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body,  between  the  hind  legs 
and  in  the  legs  sometimes  make  their  appear- 
ance. In  other  cases  flat,  urticaria-like  swel- 
lings from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  have 
made  their  appearance  in  the  skin. 

Finally,  in  blooded  mares,  it  is  claimed, 
sooner  than  in  so-called  cold-blooded  or  coarse 
animals,  paretic  and  paralytic  symptoms 
make  their  appearance.  At  first  the  animals 
show  some  weakness  in  the  hind  legs,  shift 
the  weight  of  the  body  quite  often  from  one 
foot  upon  the  other,'  and  when  coflipelled  to 
move,  advance  the  feet  slowly  and  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  reluctance,  or  else  they  show  a 
tendency  to  knuckle  over  in  the  pasterns,  and 
are  only  able  to  move  and  to  advance  their 
feet  with  difiiculty.  After  awhile  these  par- 
alytic symptoms  Increase;  the  animals  with 
considerable  exertion  throw  their  feet  for- 
ward, often  break  down,  and  then  as  a  rule, 
are  able  to  get  up  only  after  having  rested  for 
some  time.  At  this  paralytic  stage  the  local 
morbid  changes,  in  some  cases  at  least,  tempo- 
rarily or  even  permanently  disappear,  and 
this  fact  probably  has  caused  some  authors  to 
look  upon  the  local  morbid  changes  and  the 
paretic  or  paralytic  symptoms  as  belonging  to 
two  different  diseases.  In  some  cases  the 
paralytic  symptoms  decrease  or  show  im- 
provement, while  the  local  morbid  changes 
reappear  or  increase,  but  in  most  eases  the 
paresis  steadily  progresses,  until  finally  the 
hind  quarters  become  paralyzed;  while  in 
others  paralysis  advances  to  other  parts,  and 
affects,  for  instance,  one  ear,  the  lower  or  up- 
per jaw,  etc.  The  animals  at  the  same  time 
more  and  more  emaciate,  the  most  conspic- 
uously, of  course,  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  and 
either  die  of  exhaustion,  or  of  hypostatic  or 
metastatic  pneumonia. 

Second,  in  stud-horses  the  principal  symn- 
toms  are  as  follows :  1.  That  is,  In  the  begin- 
ning, hypersesthesia  of  the  urethra  and 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  visible  part  of  the 


same;  frequent  attempts,  or  apparent  at- 
tempts, to  urinate;  manifestations  of  a  mor- 
bidly Increased  sexual  impulse  and  swelling 
of  the  penis,  which  at  times,  at  lea.st,  hangs 
out  of  the  sheath  as  if  partially  paralyzed. 

2.  Or  a  little  later,  swelling  of  the  scrotum 
and  edematous  swelling  of  the  neighboring 
parts;  considerable  swelling  of  the  glans  and 
the  whole  lower  end  of  the  penis,  which  later 
constantly  hangs  out  of  the  sheath.  Rodlofl' 
frequently  observed  red  spots,  and  in  rare 
cases,  pustules  and  ulcers  on  the  penis. 

3.  Or  after  several  weeks  or  a  few  months, 
a  general  affection  makes  its  appearance.  The 
same  manifests  itself  as  constitutional  weak- 
ness, frequent  twitchings  in  the  cutaneous 
muscles,  and  paralytic  symptoms  consisting 
in  weakness  of  the  hind  quarters,  knuckling 
over  in  the  pastern -joints;  weakness  or  par- 
alysis of  the  muscles  of  the  ears,  the  lips,  the 
eyelids,  etc.  (in  some  cases);  edematous  swel- 
lings beneath  the  skin,  or  an  urticaria-like 
eruption  consisting  in  numerous  distinctly 
limited  swellings  from  one  to  .two  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  skin.  The  latter  frequently 
disappears  in  one  place,  and  reappears  in  an- 
other one. 

4.  The  paralytic  symptoms  Increase,  and 
overshadow  all  others.  At  the  same  time 
atrophy,  or  shrinking  in  the  muscles  of  the 
paralyzed  parts,  and  general  emaciation  sets 
in ;  the  animals  lie  down  a  good  deal,  can  rise 
only  with  difficulty,  and  if  on  their  feet, 
move  with  difficulty ;  their  gait  is  shaky;  the 
pastern-joints  knuckle  over  and  the  muscles 
tremble.  In  many  cases  a  morbid  itching  sen- 
sation, either  all  over  the  body  or  in  certain 
parts,  has  been  observed.  The  appetite  in 
some  cases  is  considerably  decreased,  m  others, 
however,  almost  normal ;  digestion  don't  seem 
to  be  much  affected.  The  respiration  is  often 
more  or  less  accelerated,  but  the  pulse,  accord- 
ing to  most  observers,  does  not  increase  in 
rapidity  until  a  cachectic  appearance,  and 
considerably  developed  paralysis  or  Inability 
to  move  without  great  difficulty  has  set  in.  In 
many  cases  catarrhal  discharges  from  the  res- 
piratory passages,  and  considerable  swelling 
of  the  superficially  situated  lymphatic  glands 
(partictilarly  inguinal  and  maxillary  glands), 
are  observed. 

Since  it  is  merely  the  object  of  this  article 
to  draw  the  attention  of  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  to  this  insidious  disease,  so  destructive 
to  horse  raising,  which  has  only  recently  in- 
vaded our  country,  and  to  enable  them  to  be 
on  their  guard  and  to  call  in  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian to  make  the  definite  diagnosis 
wherever  symptoms  indicating  the  presence 
of  this  disease  make  their  appearance,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  pathological 
anatomy,  or  the  morbid  changes  presented  at 
a  post-mortem  examination. 

The  course  of  the  disease  somewhat  varies. 
The  time  between  the  first  infection,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms,  until  the 
final  termination  in  paralysis  and  death,  is 
from  six  months  to  two  years,  and,  it  seems, 
somewhat  depends  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  animal,  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  same 
and  the  hygienic  surroundings. 

As  to  the  termination,  it  is  true  not  all  an- 
imals affected  will  die— some  will  recover ;  but 
even  with  the  best  treatment  the  cases  of  re- 
covery are  comparatively  few,  and  recovery 
can  only  be  expected  where  the  animals  are 
taken  in  treatment  while  yet  in  the  first 
stages,  or  before  any  paralytic  symptoms  have 
made  their  appearance. 

Since  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease is  caused  solely  and  exclusively  by  its 
infectious  principle,  and  that  it  only  makes 
its  appearance  when  the  infectious  principle 
is  communicated  through  coitus  or  by  mediate 
or  immediate  contact  or  inoculation,  the  best 
and  only  means  of  prevention  consists  in 
excluding  fall  affected  stud-horses  and  brood- 
mares from  breeding.  To  do  this  effectually  it 
will  be  necessary  not  only  to  subject  all  stud- 
horses and  mares  that  are  imported  from  for- 
eign countries,  but  especially  from  Canada,  to 
a  thorough  examination  by  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian before  they  are  allowed  to  enter,  but 
also  to  institute  a  biennial  examination  of  all 
brood-mares  and  stud-horses  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  at  any  rate  in  all  those  states  and  ter- 
ritories in  which  the  disease  has  made  its 
appearance.  That  such  an  examination,  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  object,  must  be  made 
by  a  competent  veterinarian  will  not  need  any 
explanation.  Besides  that,  every  affected  stud- 
horse should  at  once  be  castrated,  so  as  to 
make  a  further  spreading  impossible. 

As  some  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  maladie 
du  coit  also  occur  in  other  diseases  or  ail- 
ments, a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis 
may  not  be  superfluous.  The  diagnosis  not 
only  requires  a  consideration  of  all  the  symp- 
toms present,  but  also  of  the  enamnesis,  or  the 
history  of  the  case,  particularly  how  and  when 
the  first  symptoms  developed,  and  finally  also 
the  fact  that  maladie  du  coit,  with  very  rare 
exceptions — that  is,  only  where  an  inoculation 
or  mediate  communication  has  taken  place — 
makes  its  appearance  only  among  stud-horses 
and  brood-mares.  Finally,  if  everything  is 
taken  into  consideration,  the  source  of  the 
disease  usually  can  be  traced  to  one  individual 
animal,  either  a  stud-horse  or  a  brood-mare, 
from  which  the  spreading  proceeded.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  with  proper  diligence  and 
circumspection  a  mistake  is  hardly  possible. 

The  diseases  which  possibly  may  be  mis- 
taken for  maladie  du  coit  are : 

1.  The  so-called  coital  exanthema  of  the 
sexual  organs.  The  symptoms  consist  in  a 
catarrhal  affection  of  the  vagina,  a  formation 
of  vesicles  and  pustules  in  the  external  skin 
of  the  sexual  organs,  and  some  swelling  of  the 
vulva,  perineum  and  neighboring  parts.  This 
disease,  however,  although  in  some  cases  even 
small  ulcers  may  be  formed,  is  not  malignant, 
and  usually  disappears  within  three  or  four 
weeks,  even  without  any  treatment  whatev^er. 
It  never  is  attended  with,  nor  does  it  lend  to, 
paralytic  affections.  Hence,  the  differences 
are  sufficient  to  avoid  mistakes.  Still,  it  is  in- 
fectious, and  also  makes  its  appearance  in 
animals  that  never  have  been  bred.  Affected 
animals,  until  fully  recovered,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  breeding. 

2.  Urticaria.  It  only  presents  one  symptom ; 
that  is,  the  urticaria  swellings  in  the  skin, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  hard  and 
distinctly  limited  swellings  in  the  skin.which 
sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  maladie 
du  coit.  All  other  symptoms  are  absent.  Be- 
sides that,  urticaria  also  attacks  other  horses- 
geldings,  for  instance— just  as  often  as  brood- 
mares and  stud-horses,  and  usually  disappears 
in  a  short  time. 

3.  Paresis  and  paral3rtic  affections.  They 
usually  come  on  suddenly,  and  as  a  rule,  the 
causes  are  known.  Besides  that,  all  other 
symptoms  of  maladie  du  coit  are  absent,  and 
other  horses  are  fully  as  often  affected  as 
brood-mares  and  stud-horses.  Consequently, 
a  mistake  is  hardly  possible. 

About  treatment,  etc.,  some  other  time. 

D. 


Agents  for  this  paper  get  a 
BIGGER  GASH  COMMISSION 

than  is  offered  by  any  other  paper. 
Write  for  special  terms. 


Possibly  a  Case  of  Cow-pox  T.  N.  Y. 

What  you  describe  may  possibly  be  a  case  of 
cow-pox.  If  so,  there  is  no  danger.  Apply  to 
the  sores  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  sweet- 
oil,  equal  parts,  three  times  a  day. 

A  Slobbering  Horse.— T.  N.  H.,  Greenfield, 
Ohio.  Change  the  food  of  your  horse.  Feed 
nothing  but  what  is  clean  and  free  from  mold 
and  fungi.  Particularly  avoid  clover,  and 
dusty  clover  and  timothy  hay,  and  the  slob- 
bering will  cease. 

Grease-heel.— A.  S.  H.,  Elenor,  Ohio.  Your 
mule,  it  seems,  is  affected  with  a  bad  case  of 
grease-heal,  and  also  with  so-called  heaves. 
As  your  mule  is  a  valuable  animal,  the  best 
you  can  do  is  to  employ  a  good  veterinarian 
to  apply  the  proper  treatment. 

Worms.— N.  Z.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  If  your 
horse  is  troubled  by  worms  in  the  rectum, 
make  a  few  injections  of  raw  linseed-oil  into 
the  rectum  of  the  animal.  The  best  time  to 
make  them  is  immediately  after  the  animal 
has  passed  excrements.  You  may  do  this  a 
few  days  in  succession. 

A  Swollen  Joint.— B.  E.  N.,  IMinneota, 
Minn.  Allow  the  mare  exercise  during  the 
day  and  apply  a  bandage  of  woolen  flannel 
for  the  night.  Invariably  commence  bandag- 
ing at  the  hoof,  and  see  to  it  that  the  bandage 
is  put  on  smooth  and  nice.  Continue  this 
treatment  until  no  more  reduction  is  effected. 

Several  Qaestions.— M.  D.  L.,  Howard, 
Miss.   Your  horse  acts  like  a  horse  that  has 

spavin.  If  the  tail  of  your  neighbor's  horse 

is  paralyzed,  very  likely  nothing  can  be  done. 
 Your  little  pig,  it  seems,  is  wormy— prob- 
ably has  lung-worms,  and  intestinal  worms 
also.  Treatment  hardly  ever  pays  in  such  a 
case. 

Debility.— J.  G.,  Mhoon  Valley,  Miss.  It 
may  be  that  your  mare  suffers  from  corrosive 
sublimate  poisoning,  but  it  appears  to  be  more 
likely  that  it  is  old  age  that  ails  her.  If  it  was 
admitted  that  she  was  fourteen  years  when 
you  bought  her,  she  was  probably  a  great  deal 
older.  Some  horses,  you  know,  never  get  be- 
yond ten,  or  at  the  utmost  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  for  sale. 

Swelled  Hocfe.— J.  F.  K.,  Kline,  Iowa, 
writes :  "I  have  a  mare  which  was  kicked  in 
the  hock-joint  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  The 
joint  swelled  up  and  got  hard,  and  is  hard  at 
present.  There  is  a  lump  on  each  side  of  the 
joint  about  as  big  as  a  fist.  She  is  not  lame. 
Can  anything  be  done  for  it?" 

Answer:— If  your  mare  is  not  lame,  leave 
well  enough  alone.  It  is  too  late  to  remove 
the  swelling.   The  same  is  permanent. 

Angina  and  I.ard.— E.  C.  H.,  Millwood, 
Ky.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  your  mare 
died  of  angina,  or  whether  her  death  was 
caused  by  the  repeated  "pouring  down  of 
lard."  It  was  probably  the  latter.  Horses 
should  not  be  drenched  with  anything  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  and  at  any  rate,  should  never  be 
drenched  with  any  oil  or  fat,  to  which  every 
horse  has  great  natural  aversion,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  second  or  third,  if  not 
already  the  first  drench,  usually  goes  down 
into  the  lungs,  and  thus  causes  sure  death. 

Several  Questions.— A.  J.  G.,  Blackton, 
Ark.  Cows,  being  herbivorous  animals, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  devour  the  after- 
birth. Some  cows,  suffering  probably  from  a 
vitiated  appetite  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
will  do  it,  and  if  not  prevented,  will  in  conse- 
quence suffer  from  digestive  disorders.  But 
when  you  say  that  all  cows  will  do  it,  you  are 

mistaken.  A  tobacco  decoction  possesses 

some  physicing  properties,  but  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  proper  remedy  in  cases  of  colic.  It 

is  poisonous.  Yes,  if  properly  treated  by 

a  good  surgeon,  fistulous  withers  can  and  will 
be  brought  to  healing. 

Probably  Windfalls.— E.    K.  W.,  New 

Pittsburgh,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a  three- 
year-old  mare  that  has  puffs  on  her  hind  legs 
as  large  as  hickory-nuts.  I  broke  her  last 
spring,  and  about  two  months  after  noticed 
the  puffs.  They  do  not  seem  to  get  any 
larger." 

Answer:— If  the  puffs— probably  so-called 
windgalls,  caused  by  overexertion  or  defective 
mechanical  proportions— are  not  larger  than 
hickory-nuts,  better  leave  them  alone.  More- 
over, you  neglected  to  state  where  they  are, 
and  thus  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  pre- 
scribe rational  treatment. 

Old  Sboalder-boils — Artbritis  in  Colts. 

—J.  K.,  Heidelberg,  Minn.  Old  shoulder-boils 
are  best  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  but 
it  takes  a  good  surgeon  not  only  to  do  it,  but 
also  to  afterward  superintend  the  process  of 
healing;  otherwise  the  scars  produced  may 
cause  the  appearance  of  new  boils,  worse  per- 
haps than  those  removed-  Arthritis,  or  dis- 
eased joints,  in  young  colts  is  easier  prevented 
than  cured.  First,  the  place  where  the  mare 
is  foaling,  and  where  mare  and  colt  are  after- 
ward kept,  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
all  kinds  of  putrid  substances,  such  as  rotting 
manure,  etc.  Second,  the  umbilical  cord 
should  be  ligated  close  to  the  body  as  soon  as 
the  colt  is  born.  Third,  a  mare  kept  for 
breeding  must  be  treated  like  a  brood-mare, 
and  not  like  a  work-hor.se  or  like  an  old  plug. 
She  must  be  kept  on  proper  diet,  not  be  over- 
burdeued  with  work,  and  be  exempted  from 
all  hard  work,  especially  on  the  road.  Fourth, 
the  bedding,  too,  must  be  kept  clean  and  in  a 
faultless  condition.  If  one  wants  to  do  more, 
the  umbilical  cord  of  the  young  animal,  after 
a  ligature  has  been  applied,  may  be  washed 
with  a  one-per-mille  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. It  usually  is  the  umbilical  cord  or 
imperfectly-closed  navel  through  which  the 
bacteria  causing  arthritis  find  an  entrance. 

Milk-fcver.— C.  E.  N.,  National  Home, 
Wis.  "Milk-fever"  is  a  term  indiscriminately 
applied  to  several  diseases.  If  you  mean  a 
disease  which  affects  cows  a  day  or  two  after 
calving,  and  which  manifests  itself  by  paral- 
ysis, a  cessation  of  secretions  and  excretions, 
chilliness  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  a  pecu- 
liar affection  of  neck  and  head,  which  causes 
the  latter,  in  most  cases  at  least,  to  rest  upon 
the  sides  of  the  chest — in  short,  a  disease 
which  in  a  majority  of  cases  has  a  fatal  ter- 
mination and  is  known  by  various  names, 
such  as  paralytic  parturition-fever,  puerperal- 
fever,  typhoid  milk-fever,  puerperal  eclamp- 
sia, parturient  apoplexy,  etc.,  neither  Glauber 
salts  nor  aconite  can  do  any  good,  and  It  is 
very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  med- 
icine administered  by  way  of  mouth  can  have 
any  beneficial  effect.  At  least  experience 
does  not  show  it.  The  disease,  it  seems,  is 
caused  by  an  invasion  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
through  the  uterus,  and  the  only  rational 
treatment  consists  in  stopping  that  invasion 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  placing  the  animal 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  to  enable 
the  organism  to  overcome  the  poisonous  effect 
of  bacteritic  action.  Hence,  in  the  beginning 
one  Tor  two  injections  of  a  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  into  the  uterus,  and  good 
care  and  nursing  constitute  the  principal 
treatment.  In  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease,  it  is  essential  to  keep' cow 
stable  and  yard  clean  and  free  from  putrefy- 
ing substances,  and  to  keep  the  cows, 
especially  if  in  a  very  good  condition,  on  a 
light  diet  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks 
before  calving. 
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"Id  God's  Omn  Goantpy." 

A  SKETCH. 

ooK  at  her, 
mates  !"cried 
the  old  man, 
St  ret  c  hing 
his  arm  with 
an  Indignant 
gesture  to 
-where  the 
staunch  lit- 
tle whaler 
lay  in  mid- 
stream,spick 
and  span  as 
paint  could 
make  her. 
"Look  at 
her !  She 
looks  like  a 
painted  Jez- 
ebel, so  she  does.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  cut  of 
her  jib  you'd  never  know  as  she'd  been  as 
decent  a  little  woman  once  as  ever  walked  the 
water." 

It  was  the  day,  last  summer,  when  the  Peary 
relief  expedition  set  sail  from  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, on  the  "Kite,"  in  search  of  the 
missing  explorer. 

^ilrs.  Wentworth  and  her  husband  were 
among  the  crowd  of  New  York  tourists  wL  ; 
chanced  to  be  in  St.  Johns,  and  had  come  : 
bid  the  voyagers  God-speed. 

At  the  end  of  the  wharf  stood  a  knot  of  old 
salts,  grumbling  audibly.  The  leader,  who 
had  spoken  out  his  indignation,  was  an  old 
sea-dog,  gray  haired,  but  hearty  still,  and 
bearing  old  ocean's  hall  mark  on  every  inch 
of  him. 

"Who  is  the  woman  in  the  case'."  asked 
Mrs.  Wentworth  of  Michael  Hawburne,  who 
had  appointed  himself  her  guide. 

"It's  no  woman  at  all,"  laughed  Hawburne. 
"It's  the  ship.  He's  talking  of  the  Kite.  It's 
a  way  we  Newfoundlanders  have,  you  kno-sv. 
We  paint  our  ships  once  in  a  lifetime.  That  - 
when  they're  built.  After  that,  any  old  se; - 
dog  will  tell  you  that  he'd  sooner  think  o; 
gilding  a  lily  than  painting  his  boat.  It  - 
sure  to  bring  them  bad  luck,  they  say.  By  th. 
way,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  you  ought  to  know  old 
Ballister.  He's  a  great  old  character.  Your 
collection  of  natural  bric-a-brac  won't  be 
complete  until  you've  added  Ballister  to  it. 
I  suppose  you've  no  objections  to  human 
curios,  as  well  as  inanimate  ones.  Don't  stei 
on  any  of  his  religious  corns,  and  you'll  hav. 
him  your  devoted  slave  in  half  an  hour." 

"Is  that  Pilot  Ballister?"  broke  in  Dorothy. 

"Yes,  that's  he.   Jonah's  his  first  name.  E 
was  christened  Jonah  because  he  was  born  i;_ 
a  whale's  inside.  Oh,  yes,  he  was,  really.   I : 
was  hlr  father's  ship— the  Whale,  you  know 
He's  been  a  navigator  ever  since." 

"Stop  talking,  and  do  present  me,"  laughed 
Dorothy.  "He's  the  man  above  all  others  thai 
I  want  to  know.  I  want  him  to  helj) —  Hovr 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Ballister?"  she  added,  as 
answer  to  a  call  from  Hawburne,  Balliste. 
came  forward,  hat  in  hand.  "I've  just  beei. 
telling  Mr.  Hawburne  how  much  I  wanted  to 
know  you." 

The  old  man  bowed  profoundly. 

"Welcome  to  God's  own  country,  lady,"  tr 
exclaimed.  "Strangers,  so  long  as  they  ain't  a 
Frenchman,  is  always  welcome  within  our 
gates." 

"Well,  I'm  not  a  Frenchman,  whatever  my 
faults  may  be,"  answered  Dorothy,  smiling 
straight  into  the  old  man's  eyes.  "God's  own 
country,"  she  repeated ;  "what  a  lovely  name. 
Is  that  what  you  Newfoundlanders  call  the 
island?" 

Ballister's  eyes  smiled  back. 

"God's  real  own  country  lies  out  yonder," 
he  said,  pointing  out  through  the  narrows  to 
where  the  sea  lay,  smooth  under  the  rays  of 
the  July  sun. 

His  voice  grew  more  serious  as  he  spoke 
again. 

"The  sea's  a  monarch,  and  Gfod  rules.  It 
ain't  got  no  goversor-general,  and  the  fish  Is 
the  honestest  of  politicians.  Even  the  sharks 
is  good  citizens,  and  lives  according  to  their 
lights,  while  on  shore  here— but  pshaw,  I'm 
talking  foolish,  lady!" 

As  he  spoke  the  Kite  moved  off,  amid  the 
last  cheers,  and  the  eager  crowd  began  to 
melt  away. 

Then  Dorothy,  turnlngto  Ballister,  broached 
the  subject  which  at  that  moment  lay  nearest 
her  curio-loving  heart. 

"Mr.  Ballister,"  she  said,  "I  want  yoa  to 
help  me.  Oh,  it's  nothing  hard.  Only  I've 
fallen  In  love  with  a  clock  down  here,  and 
everybody  tells  me  that  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  get  it.  I  saw  it,  just  by  chance,  the  other 
day,  when  I  was  walking  along  Signal  Hill. 
The  door  of  a  tiny  house,  which  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  sailor's  cabin,  stood  open,  and 
I  peeped  in,  and  there  I  saw  It  ticking  away 
in  the  corner— the  loveliest  old  grandfather's 
clock  you  ever  saw.  I've  dreamed  of  it  ever 
since;  and  really,  I'd  give  my  eyes  to  get  it, 
Mr.  Ballister.  I  wonder  if  you've  ever  seen 
the  one  I  mean ' " 

"Yes,  lady,"  he  answered,  "I  know  that 
clock.  That  clock  has  been  tried  by  Are,  it 
has.  But  you'll  never  be  able  to  buy  It,  lady. 
It's  mine." 


"Yours!"  she  cried,  catching  hold  of  his  coat- 
sleeve  in  her  eagerness.  "Yours!  Why,  I 
never  dreamed  it  was  yours,  Mr.  Ballister.  At 
the  hotel  they  told  me  that  there  was  only 
one  man  in  St.  Johns  who  could  prevail  upon 
the  owner  of  that  clock  to  part  with  it,  and 
that  man  was  Pilot  Ballister.  I  supposed  that 
it  belonged  to  some  friend  of  yours."  . 

"No,  lady,  it's  my  very  own.  I  couldnt 
part  with  it  for  its  weight  in  gold." 

Dorothy  could  not  conceal  her  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Oh,  but,  Mr.  Ballister,  I  would  give  you  any 
price  for  it.  Why—" 

"Why?"  he  interrupted  softly.  "Why,  lady? 
Well,  it's  a  long  story,  but  if  you'd  like  to  hear 
it,  I'll  tell  you  why  I  couldnt  give  the  clock 
away." 

Dorothy  sat  down  on  a  rock  overlooking  the 
bay. 

"I  couldn't  never  part  with  it,  lady,  becatise 
that  clock  was  my  wife's  engagement  ring. 
I'm  a  widow-man,  lady,"  the  old  man  said 
earnestly,  "and  that  clock  was  my  wife's  en- 
gagement ring. 

"In  our  courtin'  days,  my  wife  as  was  to  be 
had  said  to  me,  'Don't  get  me  no  engagement 
ring,  Jonah,  but  get  something  as  will  be  use- 
ful about  the  house.' 

"There  was  an  auction  sale  that  week,  and  I 
went  to  it,  and  there  I  saw  that  clock.  Four 
young  married  couples  were  a-bidding  on  it, 
but  I  outbid  them  all  and  carried  it  off  to  Ben- 


He  took  her  hand  and  patted  it  gently,  as 
though  it  were  that  of  a  little  child. 

"That's  all  right,  lady.  You've  done  me 
good.  The  best  of  us  is  better  for  a  turn  at  the 
pump  now  and  then.  It's  many  a  day  now 
since  I've  piped  an  eye." 

"He's  the  noblest  old  creature  I  ever  met, 
Tom,"  she  said  to  her  husband  later,  as  she 
brushed  her  hair  and  told  him  Ballister's 
story. 

At  that  very  moment  Ballister,  in  his  cabin, 
was  sobbing  his  heart  out. 

"She's  enough  like  Beulah  to  be  her  twin," 
he  was  saying  to  himself.  "When  I  first  laid 
eyes  on  her  1  said,  'It's  Beulah's  ghost,  dressed 
up  for  Sunday,  with  rings  on  her  fingers  and 
a  new  name.'  I  wouldn't  let  her  know  it  for  a 
gorge  of  seals — not  for  a  gorge  of  seals.  It 
would  make  her  feel  bad  if  she  knew  as  she 
was  harrowin'  old  times  for  me  like  this.  I'll 
never  say  nothing,  but  as  long  as  she  stays 
here,  I'll  just  make  believe  as  it's  Beulah  as 
has  been  away  and  has  come  back." 

The  Wentworths  stayed  two  weeks  in  St. 
Johns,  and  during  all  that  time  Ballister  was 
Dorothy's  constant  attendant.  They  scoured 
the  country  for  miles  around,  and  found  no 
end  of  treasures  in  maiogany  and  brass. 

On  the  day  before  they  sailed  for  New  York, 
Ballister  asked  if  he  might  take  all  of  Dor- 
othy's treasures  up  to  his  cabin  and  pack  them 
away  in  a  chest. 

"I  know  how  to  fix  things  to  send  to  sea. 


THE  MINISTER'S  DAUGHTER 


In  the  minister's  morning  sermon 
He  had  told  of  the  primal  fall, 

.lad  how  henceforth  the  wrath  of  God 
Bested  on  each  and  all. 

And  how  of  his  will  and  pleasure. 

All  souls  save  a  chosen  few, 
"NVere  doomed  to  the  quenchless  burning 

And  held  in  the  way  thereto. 

Yet  never  by  faith's  unreason 

A  saintlier  soul  was  tried, 
And  never  the  harsh  old  lesson 

A  tenderer  heart  belied. 

And  after  the  painful  service 
On  that  pleasant  Sabbath  day. 

He  walked  with  his  little  daughter 
Thro'  the  apple  bloom  of  May. 

Sweet  in  the  fresh,  green  meadows 
Sparrow  and  blackbird  sung; 

Above  him  their  tinted  petals 
The  blossoming  orchard  hung. 

Around  on  the  wonderful  glory 
The  minister  looked  and  smiled, 

"How  good  is  the  Lord  who  gives  us 
These  gifts  from  his  hand,  my  child ! 

■  Behold  in  the  bloom  of  apples 
And  the  violets  in  the  sward, 

A  hint  of  the  old  lost  beanty 
Of  the  garden  of  the  Lord !" 

Then  up  spake  the  little  maiden. 

Treading  on  snow  and  pink : 
■'Oh,  father!  these  pretty  blossoms 

Are  very  wicked,  I  think. 

"Had  there  been  no  Garden  of  £den 

There  never  had  been  a  fall. 
And  if  never  a  tree  had  blossomed, 

God  would  have  loved  us  all." 

'■Hush,  child !"  the  father  answered, 

"By  his  decree  men  fell ; 
His  ways  are  in  clouds  and  darkness. 

But  he  doeth  all  things  well. 


"And  whether  by  his  ordaining 

To  us  Cometh  good  or  ill, 
Joy  or  pain,  or  light  or  shadow. 

We  must  fear  and  love  him  still." 

"Oh,  I  fear  him,"  said  the  daughter, 

"And  try  to  love  him,  too ; 
But  I  wish  he  was  good  and  gentle. 

Kind  and  loving  like  you." 

The  minister  groaned  in  spirit 
As  the  tremulous  lips  of  pain 

And  wide,  wet  eyes  uplifted 
Questioned  his  own  in  vain. 

Bowing  his  head,  he  pondered 

The  words  of  the  little  one ; 
Bad  he  erred  in  his  life-long  teaching? 

Had  he  wrong  to  his  Master  done?. 

To  what  grim  and  dreadful  idol 
Had  he  lent  the  holiest  name? 

Did  his  own  heart,  loving  and  human. 
The  God  of  his  worship  shame  ? 

And  lo  !  from  the  bloom  and-greenness. 
From  the  tender  skies  above. 

And  the  face  of  his  little  daughter. 
He  read  a  lesson  of  love. 

No  more  as  the  cloudy  terror 

Of  Sinai's  mount  of  law. 
But  as  Christ  in  Syrian  lilies 

The  vision  of  God  he  saw. 

And  as  when,  in  the  clefts  of  Horeb, 
Of  old  was  his  presence  known. 

The  dread,  ineffable  glory 
Was  inGnite  goodness  alone. 

Thereafter  his  hearers  noted 
In  his  prayers  a  tenderer  strain. 

And  never  the  gospel  of  hatred 
Burned  on  his  lips  again. 

And  the  scoffing  tongue  was  prayerful. 
And  the  blinded  eyes  found  sight. 

And  hearts,  as  flint  aforetime. 
Grew  soft  in  his  warmth  and  light. 

—John  GreenleaJ  WhUlier. 


hours  later,  the  Wentworths  came  down  to 
look  after  their  luggage,  the  packing-case  had 
been  stowed  away  in  the  hold. 

The  parting  was  a  simple  one.  When  all  the 
other  good-bys  had  been  said,  Dorothy  held 
her  hand  out  to  Ballister. 

"Mr.  Ballister,"  she  said,  while  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  "I  shall  never  forget  you." 

The  whistle  blew  again,  cutting  her  words 
short.  Ballister  snatched  up  her  hand  and 
kissed  it  with  a  gentle  deference. 

"Good-by,  lady,"  he  said;  "God  bless  yon, 
and  come  back  to  God's  own  country  soon 
again." 

"I  will,  Mr.  Ballister,  I  -will,"  she  shouted,  as 
the  ship  slipped  away.  "God  bless  you!  I 
shall  never  forget  you,  never." 

She  had  been  at  home  for  several  days  be- 
fore, in  the  bottom  of  the  packing-case,  she 
found  Ballister's  gift.  When  she  did,  she  cried 
over  it  for  a  little,  then  sat  down  and  wrote 
Ballister  a  letter : 

If  I  kept  your  gift,  dear  Mr.  Ballister,  the  blank 
space  on  yonr  kitchen  wall  would  ^aunt  me  forever 
and  ever.  !No,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  but  it  is  not  right  or  just  that  I  should  keep 
what  you  prize  so.  Tou  must  keep  it  near  you  al- 
ways, for  Beulah's  sake.  And  now,  with  my  best 
love,  believe  me.   Tour  affectionate  friend, 

DOSOTHT  WeXTW^OBTH. 

And  as  soon  as  the  mail  could  bring  it,  an 
answer  came  in  a  cramped  and  scrawly  hand: 

Seae  Beclah:— Oh,  how  good  you  were  to  me.  I 
shouldn't  never  have  ventured  to  write  to  you  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  your  letter.  The  clock  has  came.  It 
looks  Ane,  and  ain't  lost  a  sekond  since  it  left  thia 
port.  It's  a  good  sailor.  I'm  so  lonely,  Beulah.  Do 
comeback.  I  know  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  yon, 
but  I  pine  for  you  sorely.  Even  the  sea  has  lost  its 
salt  for  me  since  yon  have  gone.  But  such  things 
can't  be.  So  the  Lord  has  willed  it.  I  keep  saying, 
'Beulah,  Beulah,'  all  the  time.  I  call  yon  that  be- 
cause you  was  so  ike  her  that  it  "was  just  as  if  Ben 
lah  had  been  away  and  learned  grammer  and  then 
come  back  to  me  again.  Give  my  best  respects  to 
your  husband.  There  -will  be  lots  of  trout  next  sea- 
son. And  now,  dear  Beulah,  I'll  say  good-by,  and 
come  hack  to  God's  o^vn  country  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Tours  forever,  J.  Ballisteb,  Pilot. 

Over  and  over  Dorothy  read  the  pathetic 
letter.  Then,  as  she  locked  it  iu  her  davenport, 
she  said  to  Tom : 

"In  your  very  most  ardent  days,  Tom,  you 
never  wrote  me  so  beautiful  a  love  letter  as 
'  that." — Acion  Davies,  in  Fashions. 


lah.  When  we  was  married  we  put  it  tip  in 
our  bedroom,  right  alongside  the  chimney. 

"The  year  the  baby  was  born  was  the  best 
sealing  season  I  ever  seen.  We  came  home 
laden  down  with  'em.  We  got  in  just  afore 
daybreak  one  Monday,  and  I  started  for  home 
on  a  run,  without  speaking.  Just  as  I  got 
within  sight  of  home— it  was  just  there  where 
you're  sitting,  lady— I  stopped  to  catch  my 
breath.  The  sun  came  up.  I  looked  eagerly 
out  for  the  little  house.  The  chimney  was 
standing,  that  was  all.  Even  the  walls  had 
disappeared.  I  rushed  forward;  there  was  no 
home,  no  wife,  no  baby. 

"Later  on  the  neighbors  came  and  told  me 
all  that  had  happened." 

Ballister  paused  for  a,n  instant  and  wiped 
his  eyes.  , 

"My  wife's  and  baby's  bones  was  found  in 
the  ashes,  and  that  was  all,  except— the 
clock." 

"The  clock?"  said  Dorothy. 

"Yes,  lady;  that  is  the  strange  part.  There 
was  the  clock,  scarcely  scorched.  Its  face  was 
blackened,  but  it  withstood  the  Are,  and  just 
as  I  came  up  it  struck  five — strange  sounds 
they  was  in  all  that  desolation,  and  loud  as 
cannon-balls." 

Dorothy  was  crying  softly.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  seized  the  old  man's  hands,  while 
the  tears  stood  on  her  cheeks. 

"Mr.  Ballister,"  she  said,  "I  can  never  for- 
give myself  for  touching  your  old  sorrow  like 
this.  But  you'll  forgive  me,  won't  you?  il  did 
not  know  on  what  sacred  ground  I  was 
treading." 


lady,"  he  said.  "I'll  see  that  nothing  gets 
broke." 

Dorothy  thanked  him  and  consented. 
If  any  one  had  peeped  in  through  Ballister's 
window  that  night,  he  would  have  witnessed 
a  strange  sight.  There  was  a  bare  spot  on  the 
wall,  where  the  clock  had  hung.  The  clock 
lay  on  its  back  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Over  it 
stood  Ballister,  his  weather-beaten  old  face 
furrowed  with  perplexity. 

Before  him  stood  two  chairs.  "This,"  he 
said  slowly,  touching  one,  "this  is  Beulah, 
and  this,"  touching  the  other,  "this  is  the 
lady.   Now,  I'll  count." 

Then,  standing  midway  between  them  and 
moving  his  finger  at  each  word  from  one  chair 
to  the  other,  he  began : 

"Annie,  Orry,  'Ickery,  Ann, 
Filsey,  Falsey,  Nicholas,  John, 
Queeby,  Qnabby,  Irish  Mary, 
Stickeren,  etackeren, 
Johnnie— Co— Buck." 
The  last  word  fell  to  Dorothy's  chair.  A 
great  sigh  broke  from  him. 
"It's  done,"  he  said. 

Without  an  instant's  pause,  be  pulled  some 
old  clothes  out  of  a  cupboard  and  began  to 
wind  them  slowly  around  the  clock. 

It  looked  like  an  attenuated  corpse  in  its 
winding-sheet,  when  at  last  the  old  man's 
work  was  done.  He  lifted  it  In  his  arms  as 
gently  as  though  It  were  a  sleeping  child,  and 
laid  It  down  in  the  packing-case. 

Just  as  the  day  was  breaking,  with  his  pack- 
ing-case carefully  balanced  upon  his  shoulder 
be  started  for  the  Miranda's  dock.  When,  six 


FIRST  IVIENTION  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  detailed  account 
of  the  temper  of  parties  in  England,  drawn 
up  in  the  year  15S5,  three  years  before  the  ar- 
mada came.  The  writer  was  a  distinguished 
Jesuit.  The  account  itself  was  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  pope  and  Philip,  with  a  special 
■view  to  the  reception  which  an  Invading  force 
would  meet  with,  and  It  goes  into  great 
detail. 

The  people  of  the  towns — London,  Bristol, 
etc.— were,  he  says,  generally  heretics.  The 
peers,  the  gentry,  their  tenants  and  peasantry, 
who  formed  the  immense  majority  of  the 
population,  were  almost  universally  Catholics. 
But  this  writer  distinguishes  properly  among 
Catholics.  There  were  the  ardent,  impassioned 
Catholics,  ready  to  be  confessors  and  martyrs, 
ready  to  rebel  at  the  first  opportunity,  who 
had  renounced  their  allegiance,  who  desired 
to  overthrow  Elizabeth  and  put  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  her  place.  The  number  of  these,  he 
says,  was  daily  increasing,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  seminary  priests;  and  plots,  he 
boasts,  were  being  continually  formed  by 
them  to  murder  the  queen.  There  were  Cath- 
olics of  another  sort,  who  were  papal  at  heart, 
but  went  with  the  times  to  save  their  prop- 
erty ;  who  looked  forward  to  a  change  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  but  would  not  stir  of 
themselves  till  an  invading  army  actually  ap- 
peared. But  all  alike,  he  insists,  were  eager 
for  a  revolution.  Let  the  prince  of  Parma 
come,  and  they  would  all  join  him;  and  to- 
gether these  two  classes  of  Catholics  made 
three  fourths  of  the  nation. 

"The  only  party,"  he  says  (and  this  Is  really 
noticeable),  "that  would  fight  to  death  for  the 
queen,  the  only  real  friends  she  had  were  the 
Puritans  [it  Is  the  first  mention  of  the  name 
which  I  have  found],  the  Puritans  of  London, 
the  Puritans  of  the  sea  towns."  These,  he 
admits,  were  dangerous,  desperate,  determined 
men.  The  numbers  of  them,  however,  were 
providentially  small. 

The  date  of  this  document  Is,  as  I  said,  1585, 
and  I  believe  it  generally  accurate.  The  only 
mistake  is  that  among  the  Anglican  Catholics 
there  were  a  few  to  whom  their  country  was 
as  dear  as  their  creed — a  few  who  were  begin- 
ning to  see  that  under  the  act  of  uniformity 
Catholic  doctrine  might  be  taught  and  Cath- 
olic ritual  practiced;  who  adhered  to  the  old 
forms  of  religion,  but  did  not  believe  that 
obedience  to  the  pope  was  a  necessary  part  of 
them.  One  of  these  was  Lord  Howard,  of 
EflBngham,  whom  the  queen  placed  in  his 
high  command  to  secure  the  wavering  fidelity 
of  the  peers  and  country  gentlemen.  But  the 
force,  the  fire,  the  enthusiasm  came  (as  the 
Jesuit  saw)  from  the  Puritans,  from  the  men 
of  the  same  convictions  as  the  Calvinlsts  of 
Holland  and  Rochelle;  men  who,  driven  from 
the  land,  took  to  the  ocean  as  their  natural 
home,  and  nursed  the  reformation  In  an  ocean 
cradle.— X  A.  Froude,  in  Longman's  Magazine. 

New  iei~ms  in  the  way  of  liberal  cash  com- 
missions are  given  to  dub  raisers  for  this 
paper.  Write  at  once  for  our  "Special  Ckish 
Terms  to  Oltib  Raisers  "  giving  full  particulars 
of  a  plan  which  practically  insures  the  success 
of  every  dub  raiser. 
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HOME. 

Go  tkrough  the  town  any  evening,  and  you 
will  be  surprised,  if  you  liave  given  toe  mat- 
ter any  thought,  at  the  number  of  boys  and 
young  men  who  make  a  practice  of  squander- 
ing their  evenings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  days 
spent  in  the  same  manner.  Squandering  time 
is  the  sin  of  the  age.  As  a  rule,  the  idle,  indo- 
lent boy  goes  to  the  bad.  He  may  have  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  make  a  first-class  busi- 
ness or  professional  man ;  but  if  he  is  not  in- 
structed and  encouraged  to  form  habits  of 
industry,  he  will  be  a  failure,  almost  inevit- 
ably. There  is  wisdom  in  the  Jewish  proverb, 
"He  who  brings  his  sou  up  T^ithout  a  trade, 
brings  him  up  to  be  a  thief."  Prison  statistics 
show  that  a  large  pi'oportion  of  convicts  never 
learned  a  trade  until  they  learned  one  in 
prison. 

There  is  one  way  this  great  evil  of  squander- 
ing time  can  be  remedied,  if  not  altogether 
obviated.  Parents  must  take  the  matter  in 
hand— must  themselves  set  the  example  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  and  must  see  that  their 
children  Imitate  the  example  and  that  they 
have  something  to  do.  Make  the  home  pleas- 
ant and  attractive.  If  the  boys  love  the  street 
orloafing-place  better  than  the  home,  you  maj- 
rest  assured  that  the  home  is  lacking  in  some 
Important  particular.  Provide  the  boys  with 
interesting  reading  matter  and  useful  tools, 
and  encourage  them  to  employ  their  time  in 
any  harmless  way  that  will  keep  them  from 
Idleness  and  profligacy.  When  you  see  a  boy 
or  a  young  man  willing  to  trifle  a  day,  a 
month,  a  year  in  doing  the  work  of  a  disgust- 
ing street  loafer,  you  may  set  it  down  it 
would  not  take  much  to  persuade  that  boy  or 
that  young  man  to  become  a  full-fledged 
scoundrel. 

It  is  well  to  teach  the  boys  that  no  success 
comes  from  squandering  time,  aud  that  the 
better  class  of  people  have  about  as  high  a  re- 
gard for  a  real  industrious  thief  as  for  an 
Ignorant,  idle  loafer.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
most  parents  to  regulate  this  matter,  and  if 
they  will  do  it,  we  shall  see  our  army  of  tri- 
fling, loaflng  young  men  and  boys  diminish. 
Make  the  home  what  it  should  be,  and  you 
have  done  much  toward  assuring  the  future 
of  your  boys. 

But  if  parents  suflFer  their  own  minds  to 
grovel  continually  in  sties  and  stables,  and  see 
nothing  higher  in  life  than  land  and  money, 
how  can  they  lead  their  children  on  to  useful 
lives,  fruitful  in  noble  words  and  deeds?— 37ie 
Common  JPeople. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Man  is  held  to  be  the  latest  creation,  unless 
we  except  woman.  It  is  orthodox  to  say  that 
man  was  the  masterpiece,  not  only  the  last, 
but  the  most  perfect  product  of  the  creative 
purpose. 

There  is  one  department  at  the  world's  fair 
which  relates  to  man  as  apart  from  machines 
or  any  invention  of  mankind.  It  apparently 
came  near  being  an  afterthought  of  the  expo- 
sition management.  At  any  rate,  the  build- 
ing was  the  last  to  be  decided  on  and  the  last 
to  be  constructed.  It  is  known  as  the  anthro- 
pology building.  This  department  has  been 
known,  also,  as  that  of  archaeology  and  eth- 
nology, and  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam, 
of  Harvard  college,  who  is  eminent  both  as  a 
scientist  and  as  a  man  of  afl'airs. 

The  big  names  of  Greek  derivation  should 
not  frighten  any  person.  They  simply  mean 
that  there  is  one  department,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, which  relates  to  man.  It  goes  back  to 
prehistoric  times  and  includes  all  history,  and 
hence  the  name,  archseology,  which  is  the 
science  of  the  old  or  ancient.  It  covers  all 
tribes  or  nations  of  men,  and  hence  the  word 
ethnology,  or  the  science  of  the  races.  But 
the  chief  point  of  interest  to  our  readers  will 
be  to  know  that  in  this  department  and  in 
this  latest  completed  building  are  some  of  the 
most  Important  and  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  fair.  These  exhibits  are  very  largely 
American.  They  ought  to  be  particularly 
sought  for  by  visitors  from  abroad.  They  are 
rare,  full  of  instruction,  and  to  the  thoughtful 
will  probably  be  found  more  fraught  with 
information  than  any  other  class  of  exhibits. 

Vvisitors  at  the  fair  cannot  aflbrd  to  pass 
this  building  by.  It  is  not  far  from  the  agri- 
cultural building,  which  is  next  to  the  leather 
exhibit,  which,  also,  is  a  building  that  all 
should  visit.— jPai-m,  Field  and  Fireside. 


THE  LOST  TAIL. 

When  one  passes  from  the  head  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  human  body,  one  comes  up- 
on a  somewhat  unexpected  but  very  pro- 
nounced characteristic— the  relic  of  the  tail, 
and  not  only  of  the  tail,  but  of  muscles  for 
wagging  it.  Everyone  who  first  sees  a  human 
skeleton  is  amazed  at  this  discovery.  At  the 
end  of  the  vertebral  column,  curving  faintly 
outward  in  suggestive  fashion,  are  three,  four 
and  occasionally  five  vertebrae  forming  the 
coccyx,  a  true  rudimentary  tail.  In  the  adult 
this  is  always  concealed  beneath  the  skin,  but 
in  the  embryo,  both  m  man  and  ape;  at  an 
early  stage  it  is  much  longer  than  the  limbs. 
What  is  decisive  as  to  its  true  nature,  how- 
ever, is  that  even  in  the  embryo  of  man  the 
muscles  for  wagging  it  are  still  found.  In  the 
grown-up  human  being  these  muscles  are  rep- 
resented by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  cases 
are  known  where  the  actual  muscles  persist 
through  life. 

That  a  distinct  external  tail  should  not  be 
still  found  in  man  may  seem  disappointing  to 
the  evolutionist.  But  the  want  ota  taU  argues 


more  for  evolution  than  its  presence  would 
have  done.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  theory  of  descent  had  he  possessed  a 
longer  tail.  For  all  the  anthropoids  most 
allied  to  man  have  also  long  since  parted  with 
theirs.- Pf  o/.  Henry  Drummond,  in  McClxu-e's 
Magazine. 


POOR  PRESIDENTS. 

It  is  still  true,  even  in  these  days  of  great 
fortunes  undreamed  of  when  it  was  founded, 
that  the  American  presidency  may  be  aspired 
to  by  men  who  are  not  rich.  Our  wealthiest 
presidents  have  been  the  first  and  the  lafet 
elected— Washington  and  Cleveland.  Wash- 
ington was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
country  in  his  time. 

Adams  was  worth  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  his  death.  Jefierson  was  "land  poor" 
and  in  straits.  Madison  and  Monroe  had 
comfortable  estates  for  those  days. 

Jackson,  according  to  the  New  York  Recor- 
der, was  born  in  abject  poverty  and  never  be- 
came wealthy.  "Van  Buren  was  the  son  of  a 
tavern-keeper,  and  had  a  fight  with  poverty. 

Johnson's  youth  was  even  more  unfortunate 
than  Lincoln's.  He  was  apprenticed  t<^  a 
tailor,  barely  learned  to  read  in  his  minority, 
and  was  taught  to  write  by  his  wife  after 
marriage. 

Grant  was  born  only  moderately  poor  and 
never  became  rich.  So  of  Hayes.  Cleveland's 
youth  was  one  of  privation  and  toil. 

Harrison  was  of  good  but  not  wealthy  fam- 
ily, and  was,  up  to  recent  times,  a  country 
lawyer  in  good  circumstances.  He  is  but 
moderately  wealthy. 

The  "aristocracy  of  wealth"  has  never  made 
any  inroads  upon  the  white  house. 


THE  AUTONOMY  OF  LABOR. 

The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  every  man's  labor  is  his  own,  and  that  he 
can  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  He  has  a  per- 
sonal right  to  name  his  own  wages,  his  own 
hours,  his  own  duties,  and  all  the  other  terms 
under  which  he  is  willing  to  be  employed,  and 
if  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  one  who  hires, 
an  agreement  Is  reached  and  there  is  an  end 
of  controversy  between  them.  It  is  a  bargain 
between  two  competent  contracting  parties, 
and  it  is  nobody's  business  but  their  own. 
They  are  free  from  the  restrictions  of  any 
other  employer  or  employee,  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  control  or  dictation  of  any  associ- 
ation or  organization  to  which  they  do  not 
belong,  and  to  which  they  do  not  owe  any 
allegiance.  The  right  to  discharge  and  the 
right  to  quit  must  go  hand  in  hand.  One 
cannot  well  exist  without  the  other,  or  else 
the  parties  are  not  upon  an  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  The  wages  of  labor,  as  a  general 
rule,  should  not  be  fixed  by  statute,  but 
should  be  left  free  to  be  determined  by  nego- 
tiation or  market  rates.— J<';-o7n  an  address  by 
Senator  David  B.  Hill. 


CLEANLINESS  THE  FIRST  LAW  OF  HEALTH. 

The  following  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard- 
son should  be  ever  kept  in  mind :  "Cleanli- 
ness covers  the  whole  field  of  sanitary  labor. 
Cleanliness,  that  is  purity  of  air;  cleanliness, 
that  is  purity  of  water;  cleanliness  in  and 
around  the  house;  cleanliness  of  persons; 
cleanliness  of  dress;  cleanliness  of  food  and 
feeding;  cleanliness  in  work;  cleanliness  in 
habits  of  the  individual  man  and  woman; 
cleanliness  of  life  and  conversation ;  purity  of 
life,  temperance,  all  these  are  in  man's  power." 


A  g^ood  roand  sam  of  money  can  easily 
be  made  nnder  onr  new  terms  to  clab 
raisers.  Tliey  are  the  most  liberal  ever 
offered  by  any  publication.  Send  at 
once  for  our  "Special  Casb  Terms  to 
CInb  Raisers." 


HOME 


A  practical  and  complete  Bas- 
iness  Collese  Course  given 
by  Mail  at  student's  Home.  Low  rates  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  Sendbc.  forCat.  aud  Trial  lesson, 
Bryant  AStratton,  No.  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Our  grandmothers,  dressed  in  their  linsey, 

Would  kindle  a  fire  in  a  hole, 
And  over  it  swing  a  big  kettle 

On  two  forked  sticks  and  a  pole. 
With  lye  they  had  strained  through  the  ashes, 

And  scraps  that  were  lying  around, 
They  made  for  our  fathers  and  mothers, 

A  soft  saponaceous  compound. 
But  now  in  great  buildings  that  cover 

More  ground  than  a  fortress  of  old, 
In  caldrons  of  brass  and  of  copper, 

That  glisten  like  silver  and  gold; 
With  oils  from  the  far-away  tropics, 

And  alkali  made  from  the  dew, 
Are  mingled  the  essence  of  roses 

And  lilies  and  jassamine  too. 
The  result  of  this  rare  combination, 

Is  the  Ivory  Soap  of  to-day, 
To-morrow,  next  week,  and  thereafter, 

Forever  and  ever  and  aye. 

Copyright  1892,  by  The  Proctsr  &  Gamble  Co. 
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HOW  MR.  CHINNYWICK  SAW  A  GHOST. 

{In  6  chapters,  complete  in  this  issue.) 


AngeUna  (whose  father  has  forbidden  Charles  to  visit  Tableau  of  innocence  ■when  the  old  gentleman  eaters 
his  daughter  1— "Oh,  Charley,  there  is  pa  !  What  shall  room.  Charles,  seated  on  the  coal-scuttle,  resembles  an 
•we  do 7  Here,  this  chair-cover,  quick!"  easy-chair. 

.  (See  next  2  numbers  on  page  18.) 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


September  1,  ififis. 


LOVE  LIGHTENS  LABOR. 

A  good  wife  rose  from  her  bed  one  mom 
And  thought  with  a  nervous  dread 

Of  the  piles  of  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  more 
Thau  a  dozen  mouths  to  be  ifed. 

There  were  meals  to  b&got  for  the  men  in  the 
field, 

And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and 
churned; 
And  all  to  be  done  that  day 

It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  all  the  wood 

■Was  wet  as  it  could  be, 
And  there  were  puddings  and  pies  to  bake 

And  a  loaf  of  cake  for  tea. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said, 
"If  maidens  but  knew  what  good  wives  know. 

They  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  wed." 

"Jennie,  what  do  you  think  I  told  Ben. 
Brown  ?" 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well; 
And  a  flush  crept  up  on  his  bronzed  brow. 

And  his  eye  half  bashfully  fell: 
"It  was  this,"  he  said,  and  coming  near, 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down, 
Kissed  her  cheek,  "  'twas  this,  that  you  were 
the  best 

And  dearest  wife  in  town." 

The  farmer  went  back  to  the  field,  and  the  wife, 

In  a  smiling  and  absent  way. 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  foi*many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the 
clothes 

Were  white  as  foam  of  the  sea. 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  was  sweet 
And  golden  as  it  could  be. 

"Just  think,"  the  children  all  called  in  a 
breath, 

"Tom  Wood  has  run  oflFto  sea! 
He  wouldn't,  I  know,  if  he  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we." 
The  night  came  down,  and  the  good  wife 
smiled 

To  herself,  as  she  softly  said, 
"  'Tis  sweet  to  labor  for  those  we  love — 
Tis  not  strange  that  maids  will  wed." 


DOLL'S  PAVILION. 

A doll's  house — not  Ibsen's,  but 
one  infinitely  more  attractive 
to  the  average  little  girl — may 
be  easily  and  quickly  made  at 
home   after  the  following 
method.   Before  beginning  it, 
however,  it  would  be  well  to  study  the 
diagrams  until  the  directions  are  thorough- 
ly understood. 

Cut  four  hexagons,  measuring  six  inches 
on  each  side,  for  the  foundation.  Reverse 
one  of  them  for  the  floor,  and  cut  each  of 
the  others  exactly  through  the  center. 
Strong  cardboard  or  thin  wood  may  be 
used.  Cover  each  of  the  six  half  hexagons 
with  dark  green  cloth,  glue  them  together 
to  form  the  terrace,  and  then  fasten  them 
firmly  to  the  hexagon  that  makes  the 
floor. 


Fig.  2. 

Next  make  the  framework  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  For  this  use  small,  wooden  laths. 
Cut  six  upright  posts,  measuring  fifteen 
inches  in  height,  and  twelve  horizontal 
pieces  (six  for  the  top  and  six  for  the  bot- 
tom), measuring  six  inches  in  length. 
Fasten  these  firmly  together  with  small, 
brass  tacks,  and  from  the  under  side  of  the 
floor  drive  tacks  up'rard  into  the  frame- 
work to  fasten  them  securely  together. 

Only  three  of  the  sides  are  to  be  covered 
in;  the  back  is  all  left  open  to  show  the 
iDside  of  the  house.   The  three  walls  in 


front  are  made  of  cardboard,  covered  on 
the  inside  with  pretty  tinted  paper.  Before 
fastening  them  to  the  framework,  draw 
the  windows  with  a  pencil,  and  vrith  a 
sharp  penknife  and  scissors  cut  them  out  ; 
in  kind  of  lattice  pattern.  Paint  the  walls 
on  the  outside  pale  gray,  or  in  imitation  of 
bricks.  The  door  in  the  center  wall  is  not 
movable,  being  only  a  painted  one.  Paint 
it  brown,  leaving  pale  gray  lines  to  indi- 
cate the  panels  and  fanlight.  Cover  the 
framework  of  the  house  with  brown  paper 
wound  around  spirally,  then  neatly  glue 
the  three  walls  in  their  places. 

For  the  roof,  cut  six  sections  of  card- 
board, each  measuring  seven  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  gradually  sloping  to  a  point  at 
the  top.  Line  these  sections  with  tinted 
paper  (or  they  may  be  painted  if  preferred) 
and  cover  them  with  the  petals  of  fix  cones 
glued  on  in  rows.  Join  the  sections  to- 
gether, and  over  each  join  place  a  small, 
wooden  rod  that  has  been  gilded.  These 
rods  should  project  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  roof,  and  to  the  end  of  each  suspend  a 
small,  gilded  cone.  The  top  sits  down  cap- 
like over  the  frame  of  the  house,  and 
should  protrude  over  it  about  an  inch.  The 
bottom  of  the  outer  walls  is  also  orna- 
mented with  the  petals  of  fir  cones  up  as 
high  as  the  window-sills,  and  two  rows  of 
them  go  up  the  sides  of  the  door  and 
around  the  top  of  it. 

Small,  gut  rods  eight  inches  long  are 
placed  all  around  the  bottom  of  the  house 
(over  the  cone  petals  in  front  and  across 
space  in  the  back),  and  are  fastened  to  each 
other  and  to  the  upright  posts  with  fine, 
brass  wire.    Four  little  wooden  j-ods 
of  graduated  lengths  are  painted  stone 
color  and  glued  to  the  terrace,  to  repre- 
sent steps  leading  up  to  the  door. 

The  house  may  be  furnished  with 
any  pretty  toy  furniture.   White  cur- 
tains should  be  hung  at  the  windows 
and  tied  back  with  bright  ribbons. 
Java  canvas  vrill  make  a  pretty  carpet, 
and  there  will  be  room  on 
the  walls  for  a  small  picture 
and  also  for  two  or  three  tiny 
brackets. 

The  measurements  I  have 
given  only  make  a  small 
house,  but  it  could  be  made 
larger  if  desired.  In  mak- 
ing this  little  pavilion,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to 
fasten  it  together  as  strongly 
as  possible ;  otherwise  it  will 
give  very  poor  satisfaction. 
>Ibs.  S.  H.  S^^DEH. 


WHAT  WE  SPENT  AT  THE  FAIR. 

Jane  and  I  started  with  the  intention  of 
being  economical,  but  not  penurious.  We 
lived  in  difierent  towns,  but  it  happened 
that  when  we  met  in  Chicago  we  had  spent 
respectively  §12  and  §12.50  for  traveling 
expenses. 

Nobody  can  describe  the  expectancy 
with  which  one  goes  to  the  fair  for  the  first 
time.  We  made  our  entrance  at  the  east 
end  of  the  >iidway.  We  had  been  saying 
Midway  Plaisance  before  we  arrived,  but 
in  Chicago  the  hasty  inhabitants  abbrevi- 
ate everything.  We  at  once  adopted  the 
habit.  We  passed  the  place  of  the  forty 
beauties  (some  one  had  told  us  it  was 
a  sell)  and  the  Irish  village  without  being 
enticed  at  either  place  to  pay  the  quarter 
entrance  fee.  We  walked  joyfully  past 
the  woman's  building,  and  as  it  was  di- 
rectly in  our  path,  we  went  into  California. 
Here  were  canned  fruits  in  profusion,  and 
of  monstrous  sizes.  There  was  a  small 
apartment  set  ofi'  in  honor  of  California's 
artists  and  authors,  where  Bret  Harte, 
Joachin  Miller  and  others  had  their  por- 
traits done  in  pyrography,  and  their  books 
bound  in  velvet  on  a  shelf.  We  glanced  at 
these,  but  our  gaze  was  riveted  to  an  enor- 
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DRESSES. 

In  the  illustration  we  give 
of  a  lady's  dress,  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  style  is  its 
greatest  charm.  The  most 
of  any  dress  at  this  time  is 
in  the  style  of  the  waist  and 
sleeves.  The  sleeves  being 
more  bouffant  than  ever  and 
the  waists  full  also,  it  char- 
acterizes the  style  very  much. 
The  lacing  effect  in  front  can 
be  permanent  or  not,  as  you 
please. 

The  girls'  dresses  are  very 
comfortable  and  effective, 
and  will  answer  nicely  for 
early  fall  school-dresses. 

Skirts  for  small  girls  are 
much  shorter,  while  larger 
girls  of  all  ages  now  wear  them  rather 
long. 

Kilt  skirts  for  a  short  girl  are  very 
pretty,  and  with  a  jacket  and  blouse  form 
a  comfortable  dress. 

The  dress  with  the  revers  of  white  upon 
a  dark  cloth  is  trimmed  with  white  braid 
on  the  sleeves  and  down  the  front  of  the 
waist. 


CORRESPONDING  WITH  HERSELF. 

Kate  Fields  Washington  says  that  Mrs. 
Koble,  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, has  a  way  of  writing  postal-cards  to 
herself  one  day,  as  reminders  of  special 
duties  to  which  she  needs  to  give  attention 
on  the  next.  She  employs  for  this  purpose 
abbreviated  memoranda  intelligible  only  to 
herself.  Whenever  invitations  are  issued 
for  an  entertainment  at  the  Xoble  residence, 
Mrs.  Xoble  pursues  this  same  plan,  and 
sends  herself  a  postal,  as  by  its  prompt  re- 
ceipt she  can  determine  whether  or  not  her 
invitations  have  been  promptly  mailed 
instead  of  reposing  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
messenger's  pocket. 


r?ie  biggest  cash  commissions  ever  given  bp  any 
paper  are  now  given  to  club  raisers  for  this 
paper.  Write  at  once  for  "Special  Cash  Terms 
to  Club  Saisert." 


It&HY'S  Bbess. 

mous  knight  on  a  huge  charger,  done  in 
prunes.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
will  remember  that  prune  knight.  We 
were  invited  to  ascend  to  the  roof,  where 
we  were  expected  to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine, 
but  we  declined;  that  was  a  place  for 
economy. 

The  palace  of  fine  arts  being  in  easy 
walking  distance  we  strolled  through,  not 
stopping  to  buy  a  catalogue  and  consci- 
entiously study  the  pictures,  but  merely 
indulging  in  a  pleasurable  glance.  This 
first  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  an  unfa- 
tiguing  general  survey,  so  after  an  hour 
with  the  paintings  and  sculpture  we  went 
out  and  took  the  elevated  railway.  This  is 
complained  of  by  some  persons,  that  "it 
begins  no  place  and  goes  nowhere,"  but 
quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is  called 
the  "untramural,"  because  it  is  "in  the 
walls"  of  the  fair-ground ;  but  instead  of 
surrounding  the  entire  place  it  does  not  go 
along  the  lake  front,  before  the  govern- 
ment building,  the  liberal  arts  building 
nor  the  colonnade.  The  very  best  one  can 
do  is  to  take  the  train  at  the  "  loop,"  which 
is  near  the  fisheries  building,  and  ride 
around  (it  goes  north,  west,  soutli,  then  east 
to  the  loop  at  the  other  end,  near  the  con- 
vent of  Babidai  or  vice  versa,  as  your 


convenience  may  dictate.)  The  fare  is  ten 
cents,  and  one  certainly  gets  a  satisfactory 
dime's  worth  of  rest,  sight-seeing  and 
economy  of  time.  Having  arrived  at  the 
south  loop  we  walked  out  on  the  pier, 
where  is  the  movable  sidewalk.  This  is  a 
fine,  jolly  place,  like  a  huge  merry-go- 
roimd.  For  five  cents  you  can  ride  as  long 
as  you  please,  or  till  the  sidewalk  stops, 
which  seems  to  be  a  hint  from  the  man- 
ager that  riders  would  better  vacate  their 
places.  It  is  not  tiresome  to  walk  across 
the  colonnade,  because  one 
is  so  excited  by  the  beauty 
of  the  lake  on  one  side  and 
the  dazzling  magnificence 
of  the  architecture  on  the 
other.  We  wished  to  take 
a  ride  out  on  the  water. 
Fig.  1.  but  from  the  pier  could 
not  do  so  without  paying  our  entrance  fee 
to  the  grounds  on  our  return,  an  extrav- 
agance not  to  be  thought  of. 

In  the  liberal  arts  building  are  several 
cafes.  They  are  not  very  stylish,  because 
one  must  sit  on  a  stool  at  a  counter.  We 
ordered  lunch  from  the  menu  card,  and  as 
the  price  of  everything  was  plainly  set 
down,  we  kept  within  our  means.  The 
afternoon  was  employed  looking  at  the 
exhibits  till  three  o'clock,  when  we  sat  on 
the  lake  front  and  listened  to  a  concert 
given  by  the  Cincinnati  band,  from  the 
pavilion  just  before  the  middle  of  the 
liberal  arts  building.  At  five  o'clock  we 
took  a  steam  launch  in  the  "basin."  This 
was  a  great  treat,  and  cost  only  a  quarter. 
We  sailed  past  the  statue  of  liberty, 
through  the  colonnade,  far  out  in  the  lake, 
around  the  pier  with  its  movable  sidewalk, 
around  by  la  Rabida,  into  the  south  pond, 
out  into  the  lake  again,  up  north  to  the 
naval  pier,  past  the  war-ship,  then  re- 
tm-ned  to  our  starting-point.  Another 
lunch  on  stools  at  a  counter,  a  little  more 
looking  at  exhibits,  and  we  were  tired 
enough  to  think  of  home;  home  in  this 
case  meaning  a  hotel  where  we  each  paid  a 
dollar  a  day  to  be  lodged.  But  on  the  way 
we  found  the  sweetest  haven  of  rest,  a 
beautiful  house,  a  veritable  Holland  home, 
where  could  be  bought  a  cup  of  cocoa. 
The  exterior  was  attractive,  but  the 
interior  more  than  realized  expecta- 
tions. The  floors  were  hardwood,  ex- 
quisitely polished;  the  walls  were  wain- 
scoted with  blue  and  white  tiles ;  the  fire- 
place was  lined  with  the  same.  The  wood- 
work was  carved ;  there  were  carved  racks 
holding  plaques  on  the  wall ;  there  were 
porcelain  pictures  handsomely  framed. 
From  the  windows  we  could  see  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  pretty  girl 
with  costume  Hollandish  came  and  gave 
us  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  two  delicious  wafers. 
Benediction  on  the  sellers  of  cocoa.  Any- 
where a  glass  of  beer  could  be  bought  for 
five  cents,  but  only  the  good  cocoa  men 
gave  a  better  bargain. 

We  took  the  "L"  (Chicago  abbreviation 
for  elevated  railroad)  and  counted  up  our 
expenses  for  the  first  day — §2.10.  This  was 
our  average  individual  spending,  and  did 
not  include  lodging.  You  may  peep  into 
my  note-book : 

"  Second  day — Started  at  9  a.  sr.  for  the 
Midway.  Went  into  Chinese  theater,  25 
cents;  Ferris  wheel,  50  cents;  streets  of 
Cairo,  15  cents;  dans  de  ventre,  25  cents; 
Nubian  dances,  10  cents  (not  worth  even  a 
dime);  ice-cream  and  coffee  in  Turkish 
cafe  (poor  stuff);  Libbey  glass-works,  10 
cents.  Awfully  tired,  hungry,  cross,  mis- 
erable. Went  on  'L'  to  fisheries  and  liberal 
arts ;  a  square  meal,  50  cents;  Jane  went  to 
art  palace;  I  sat  still;  chocolate;  home. 
Spent  §2.80. 

"Saturday,  third  day— Began  to  study 
the  art  gallery.   Spent  §2.90." 

You  can  plainly  see  that  keeping  ac- 
counts began  to  be  a  bore,  so,  to  tell  you 
the  whole  truth  as  to  what  we  spent,  you 
must  depend  on  generalities  and  a  final 
grand  total. 

In  Jane's  note-book  was  this  entry: 
"  Playing  the  fool,  50  cents."  You  might 
think  she  had  done  something  very  silly, 
but  it  was  this:  One  morning  at  the  place 
to  buy  tickets  she  laid  down  a  dollar ;  the 
crowd  was  unusually  great,  and  a  police- 
man was  calling  out,  "  Have  your  money 
ready !  Move  on !  Move  on ! "  Jane 
snatched  her  ticket  and  "moved  on"  with- 
out waiting  to  take  .up  her  half  dollar 
change.  She  looked  back  longingly  as 
soon  as  she  remembered  her  mistake,  but 
the  crowd  was  as  great  as  ever;  we  had 
passed  the  turn -stile ;  there  was  no  retrieve. 
The  same  entry  might  have  been  in  my 
note-book,  for  by  a  sudden  tossing  off  of 
clothes  at  the  end  of  a  hot  day  a  miserable 
cold  developed,  which  made  necessary  a 
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doctor's  bill  of  a  dollar.  Moral,  put  a 
little  medicine  in  your  trunk.  Handker- 
chiefs had  to  be  washed— nine  of  them — 75 
cents. 

Well,  where  did  the  money  go?  We 
each  bought  a  package  of  tea  in  Ceylon 
because  it  had  such  a  pretty  picture  of  an 
elephant  in  a  yellow  landscape.  Jane 
bought  a  souvenir  ring,  and  I  a  china  cup. 
We  saw  Buffalo  Bill's  wild  west,  we  rode 
in  a  gondola,  and  did  the  Irish  village. 
We  had  to  pay  dearly  for  having  our 
valises  taken  to  the  railroad  station,  and  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  days,  all  iterrls  in- 
cluded and  our  return  home  secured,  we 
had  spent  $52.  That  was  $i  a  day.  Do 
better  if  you  can.        Kate  Kauffman. 


"IF." 

'Twixt  what  thou  art  and  what  thou  wouldst 
be,  let 

No  "if  "  arise  on  which  to  lay  the  blame. 
Man  makes  a  mountain  of  that  puny  word! 
But  like  a  blade  of  grass  before  the  scythe 
It  falls  and  withers,  when  a  human  will 
Stirred  by  creative  force,  sweeps  tow'rd  its 
aim. 

Thou  wilt  be  what  thou  couldst  be.  Circum- 
stance 

Is  but  the  toy  of  genius.  When  a  soul 
Burns  with  a  God-like  purpose  to  achieve, 
All  obstacles  between  it  and  its  goal 
Must  vanish  as  the  dew  before  the  sun. 

"If  "  is  the  motto  of  the  dlUetant  ' 
And  idle  dreamer;  'tis  the  poor  excuse 
Of  mediocrity.   The  truly  great 
Know  not  the  word,  or  know  it  but  to  scorn  ; 
Else  had  Joan  of  Arc  a  peasant  died, 
Uncrowned  by  glory  and  by  men  unsung. 

— mia  VPTieeler  Wilcox,  in  Cali/ornian. 


HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Don't  say,  dear  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  "Does  Hope  Holiday  think  we 
don't  know  anything  about  preserving?" 
Far  from  it;  it  is  because  you  know  so 
much,  and  want  to  be  the  very  best  house- 
keepers in  every  way,  each  and  all  of  you, 
that  Hope  Holiday  would  like  to  give  you 
the  crystallized  experience  of  many  years. 
Again  and  again  have  printed  recipes 
failed  me  in  my  younger  days,  until  in 
,  despair  I  discarded  the  cook-books  and 
wrote  one  for  myself,  from  my  good  moth- 
er's experience.  Some  of  these  very  rec- 
ipes she  tried  and  made  them  what  they 
are  now.  I  give  you  her  experimental 
wisdom,  and  you  need  not  buy  your  cul- 
inary knowledge  as  dear  as  we  did.  Again 
I  promise  that  these  recipes,  if  carefully 
followed,  insure  success. 

Now  is  the  time  for  watermelon  rind  to 
prove  itself  valuable.  You  have  had  the 
worth  of  the  melon  in  your  enjoyed  des- 
sert, and  the  rind  is  clear  gain.  Cut  it  to 
suit  your  fancy,  in  squares,  circles,  leaves 
or  strips ;  weigh  it,  use  your  porcelain  ket- 
tle and  cover  the  fruit  with  cold  water;  let 
it  boil  slowly  until  tender,  not  soft,  lay  it 
out  on  plates,  make  a  syrup  of  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit,  and 
one  pint  of  water  to  each  two  pounds  of 
sugar.  Boil  and  skim  free  of  all  scum. 
Flavor  with  scraped  green  ginger-root  and 
sliced  lemon  to  taste.  A  smaE  piece  of 
alum  keeps  it  firm,  but  I  do  not  use  it. 
Put  the  fruit  into  the  syrup  and  boil  until 
clear. 

Citron  is  done  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain,  after 
cutting  it  as  you  want  it,  in  cold  water 
with  a  small  pinch  of  alum,'  all  night. 
These  must  be  kept  in  self -sealing  jars. 

Spiced  Watermelon  Rind.  —  Prepare 
the  rind  as  for  preserving;  put  over  the 
fire  in  cold  water  and  boil  until  very  ten- 
der; lay  out  on  plates.  Of  course,  you 
weigh  the  fruit  before  boiling.  Make  your 
syrup  of  one  pint  of  vinegar  and  four 
pounds  of  sugar;  this  is  sufficient  for 
seven  pounds  of  fruit.  Take  one  table- 
spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  allspice, 
cloves  and  mace ;  tie  the  spice  in  three  or 
four  small  bags  made  of  thin  muU;  boil 
the  vinegar  and  sugar  and  spices  together, 
skim  and  put  in  the  fruit  and  boil  a  few 
minutes— five  is  sufficient  if  the  fruit  is 
soft;  if  not,  longer,  but  not  long  enough 
1 0  break.  Put  all  out  in  a  stone  jar  and  let 
it  stand  aU  night;  in  the  morning  pour  off 
llie  syrup  and  boil  it  to  just  enough  to 
cover  the  fruit ;  pour  over  the  fruit  and  tie 
up.  Keep  in  stone  and  let  the  bags  of 
spice  remain  in  it.  This  recipe  will  do  fpr 
spiced  pears  and  peaches.  Pare  both.  We 
halve  our  peaches,  and  spice  only  small 
pears,  leaving  them  whole.  Don't  select 
them  so  green  that  they  are  bitter. 
Peaches  should  be  nearly  ripe. 

Canned  Peaches.— Select  the  best;  cut 
up  the  specked  and  use  for  marmalade. 
Pare  very  thin  and  neatly  and  drop  at  once 
into  cold  water  to  keep  them  white.  Pre- 
pare only  four  pounds  of  peaches  at  once, 


else  the  syrup  will  be  too  dark.  Dissolve 
and  boil  one  pound  of  sugar  and  half  a 
pint  of  water,  skim  and  drop  in  the 
peaches,  boil  until  tender;  have  your  jars 
heated,  and  by  putting  a  silver  tablespoon 
in  the  jar  before  filling,  they  will  not 
crack;  lay  the  halves  in  neatly,  outside  up, 
and  when  full  pour  in  syrup  to  top,  draw 
out  spoon,  seal  quickly  after  carefully 
wiping  the  edge  dry.  Pears  are  to  be  done 
in  the  same  way. 

Yellow  Tomato  Preserves.  —  These 
make  a  delicious  preserve.  The  large, 
round  are  the  best,  but  are  difficult  to  find 
in  our  market.  You  can  use  the  small, 
oval  variety,  and  they  are  very  good. 
Scald,  skin  and  take  out  all  the  seeds.  I 
wash  mine  to  insure  this.  Take,  for  seven 
pounds  of  fruit,  five  pounds  of  sugar; 
use  the  rind  of  two  oranges;  cut  it  small; 
take  the  juice  of  six  and  put  orange-juice, 
sugar  and  tomatoes  together  on  the  back 
of  the  range,  stir  until  sugar  is  melted, 
bring  to  the  front  of  the  fire,  and  after  it 
begins  to  thicken,  stir  continually;  when 
the  fruit  is  clear  and  the  juice  has  thick- 
ened sufficiently,  take  from  the  fire  and 
put  at  once,  while  boiling  hot,  into  self- 
sealing  pint  jars— glass  always. 


GAMES. 

A  good  memory  drill,  a  good  educator, 
and  a  pleasant  pastime  may  all  be  secured 
in  trying  the  following  game: 

Some  one  gives  a  quotation,  for  instance: 
"Those  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adop- 
tion tried,  grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with 
hoops  of  steel."  The  last  word  of  the 
quotation  is  steel,  its  initial  letter  being  S. 
Immediately  some  one  else  of  the  com- 
pany, any  one  who  thinks  first,  gives 
another  quotation  beginning  with  S.  For 
instance:  -  "Singing  she  wrought,  and  her 
merry  glee  the  mock-bird  echoed  from  the 
tree."  Then  some  one  else  who  thinks 
quickly  might  add:  "To  thine  own  self 
be  true,"  etc.  To  make  the  game  instruc- 
tive each  one  who  gives  a  quotation  should 
tell  from  where  it  comes,  or  at  least  give 
its  author.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  new 
quotation  must  always  be  begun  with  the 
initial  letter  of  the  last  word  in  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Another  very  exciting  and  mind-stim- 
ulating game  is  "Buzz."  The  company 
form  a  circle  and  count  rapidly.  Now,  any 
number  which  is  divisible  by  seven  must 
not  be  called  seven,  fourteen  or  twenty- 
one,  but  must  be  announced  as  "Buzz." 


GiELS'  Dresses. 


Brandied  Peaches.— Always  use  white 
clingstone  peaches  for  brandying.'  Rub  the 
fuzz  off  as  clean  as  possible  with  a  crash 
towel.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  one 
tablespoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a 
quart  of  water  (many  people  prefer  lye 
made  from  wood  ashes),  and  when  boiling, 
drop  in  the  peaches;  let  them  remain  in 
one  minute,  or  until  heated,  take  out  and 
rub  off  the  skin  with  a  crash  towel  and 
drop  in  cold  water.  Of  course,  you  have 
weighed  them  first.  To  four  pounds  of 
peaches  allow  four  pounds  of  sugar  and 
one  pint  of  the  best  white  brandy.  Make 
the  syrup  of  the  sugar,  adding  just  enough 
water  to  moisten  and  start  the  melting; 
when  this  boils,  skim  carefully,  then  put 
in  fruit,  boil  till  tender,  then  drop  into  the 
jars ;  boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  rich  and  has 
thickened,  then  add  the  brandy,  and  while 
boiling,  put  over  the  fruit.  If  any  juice 
has  oozed  from  the  peaches,  pour  this  into 
the  boiling  syrup  while  still  in  the  kettle. 
Keep  the  peaches  over  the  range  where 
they  will  be  hot  while  the  syrup  boils. 
Seal  as  soon  as  you  fill  the  jar. 

•  Hope  Holiday. 


EMPLOYMENT  for  aU,  and  big  pay,  too. 
Write  to-day  to  the  publishers  of  this 
jonmal  for  special  cash  terms  to  agents. 


We  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
"buzz."  If  the  one  to  whom  "buzz"  comes 
is  so  unlucky  as  to  say  the  number  instead, 
he  is  "out,"  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
quickly  a  whole  bright  company  may  be 
"buzzed."  To  make  it  more  interesting, 
"buzz"  should  be  given  every  place  seven 
occurs.  Seventeen  is  not  seventeen,  but 
"buzz."  To  "buzz"  out  those  who  seem 
invincible  let  sixteen  be  "buzz,"  because 
one  and  six  make  seven ;  let  eighteen  be 
"buzz,"  because  one  from  eight  leaves 
seven.  Likewise  twenty-five  (two  and 
five);  twenty-nine  (two  from  nine).  The 
last  will  soon  put  the  whole  company  to 
flight,  in  spite  of  its  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Another  old  game  is  "Bird,  fish  or  beast," 
and  simple  as  it  is,  it  will  dazzle  the 
quickest-witted  into  hopeless  stupidity. 
The  one  who  is  "it"  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  and  at  random  thrusts  his  finger 
at  some  one,  saying  "bird,"  then  counting 
ten  as  rapidly  as  he  can.  If  the  one 
designated  fails  to  respond  with  the  name 
of  a  bird  before  ten  is  counted  he  is  "it." 
The  name  of  a  bird,  fish  or  beast  may  be 
called  for  at  the  will  of  the  one  who 
demands  a  name.  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
demand  a  fish  and  be  given  a  robin,  or  to 
demand  a  bird  and  have  pickerel  offered. 

Mary  D.  Sibley. 


INTERESTING  FACTS. 

Old,  loose  kid  gloves,  worn  when  iron- 
ing, wiU  save  many  callous  places  on  one's 
hands. 

A  Boston  lady  has  invented  a  spoon  for 
measuring  medicine,  by  which  a  dose  can 
be  administered  without  spilling. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  who  is  the  father  of 
seven  children,  calls  his  home  at  Sag  Har- 
bor "The  House  of  Seven  Gabblers." 

Twenty  young  women,  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  have  been  employed 
by  the  government  as  pork  inspectors  at 
Kansas  City. 

Queen  Victoria  long  ago  discarded  the 
use  of  stays.  Princess  Beatrice,  following 
her  mother's  example,  has  discarded  the 
use  of  corsets. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  is  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  Her  health  is  very  poor, 
but  she  still  continues  to  write  for  the 
nursing  journals. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Ball,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa., 
has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business  for  nearly  four  years. 
She  employs  several  assistants. 

Miss  Constance  Smith  is  the  head  of  the 
female  staff  at  the  post-office  saving's  bank 
in  London.  Subject  to  the  controller,  she 
has  command  of  seven  hundred  women 
and  girls. 

An  invention  for  hospital  beds  whereby 
the  patient  can  raise  and  lower  himself 
without  aid,  has  recently  been  patented  by 
Mrs.  Bailey,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Utica 

Obsei-ver. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  two  widest  loved 
women  in  New  York  are  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  Mrs.  Custer,  the  widow  of  the  Indian 
fighter.  These  two  women  have  the  spell 
o'  hearts. 

The  only  ornament  ever  worn  by  the 
widowed  Archduchess  Stephanie  is  a 
locket  containing  the  portrait  of  her  little 
daughter  on  the  one  side  and  that  of  her 
mother,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians,  on  the 
other. 

A  carafe  which  has  become  coated  from 
standing  filled  with  hard  water,  may  be 
easily  cleaned  by  rinsing  in  water  in  which 
a  little  muriatic  acid  has  been  poured. — 
Housekeeper's  Weekly. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  a  chilly  feeling  in 
the  back  between  the  shoulders,  baste  a 
piece  of  all-wool  flannel  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  back  of  the  undershirt.  It  serves  as 
a  lung  protector. 

An  English  lady,  who  died  not  long  since, 
left  money  to  pay  for  sprinkling  Tower 
Hill,  London,  with  ashes  and  gravel,  so  as 
to  mitigate  its  slippery  condition,  for  the 
benefit  of  heavily-loaded  horses. 

Notwithstanding  the  cares  of  office  and 
the  disquietude  caused  by  nihilist  plotters, 
the  czar  of  Russia  has  kept  hi§  interest  in 
and  increased  the  fine  collections  of  birds' 
eggs  and  stamps  which  he  began  as  a  boy. 

Police  matrons  are  now  employed  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans,  and  other  large  cities.  The 
appointment  of  the  matrons  has  generally 
been  secured  by  the  efibrts  of  women,  and 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  police. 

Princess  Maria  Bibesco  lately  succeeded 
in  swimming  the  Hellespont— Dardanelles 
straits — from  the  European  to  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  thus  ranges  her  name  alongside 
of  those  of  the  classic  Leander  and  the  po- 
etic Byron.  She  is  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age. 

The  New  York  cooking-school  had  one 
thousand  pupils  in  the  year  just  ended, 
half  of  whom  were  taught  free.  The  school 
gives  instruction  in  plain  cookery  to  chil- 
dren of  working  people,  and  teaches  them 
how  to  prepare  their  food  in  a  wholesome 
way,  and  how  to  market  advantageously 
and  economically.  Instruction  in  higher 
cookery  is  given  to  those  who  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Fish,  of  Chicago,  are 
in  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Record,  known,  until  yester- 
day, as  the  Daily  News.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish 
are  both  connected  with  the  business  de- 
partment of  the  paper  as  canvassers,  and 
the  lady  is  so  active  and  successful  in  her 
work  as  to  keep  her  husband  "rustling"  to 
keep  his  record  apace  with  her.  Mrs.  Fish 
was  formerly  Miss  Davis,  of  Mackinaw, 
Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  K. 
Davis,  old  settlers  of  that  place. — Bloom- 
ington  Pantagraph. 
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GIRLS  OF  TO  DAY. 

Girls  of  to-day,  give  ear! 
Never  since  time  began 
Has  come  to  ttie  race  of  man 
A  year,  a  day,  an  hour 
So  full  of  promise  and  power 

As  the  time  that  now  is  here.  / 

Here  at  the  gates  of  gold 
You  stand  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
Strong  in  courage  and  truth ; 
Stirred  by  a  force  kept  back 
Through  centuries  long  and  black, 

Armed  with  a  power  three-fold. 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

CHEESE-CAKES. — This  name  never 
fails  to  bring  memories  of  my 
school-girl  days,  and  of  good 
Mrs.  Todd,  the  Englishwoman 
with  whom  I  boarded  when  I 
first  went  away  from  home  to 
attend  school.  No  clear,  amber  coffee  with 
rich,  yellow  cream;  no  buttered  toast 
and  st«wed  tomatoes;  no  gingerbread'; 
and  last  but  not  least,  no  cheese-cakes 
have  ever  been  so  delicious  as  hers.  But 
it  was  a  recipe  for  cheese-cakes  that  I 
meant  to  give.  Rub  a  cupful  and  a  half 
of  cottage  cheese  through  a  colander,  add 
the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  a  lemon, 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter,  a  quarter  teacupful  of  sweet  cream 
and  three  beaten  eggs.  Stir  all  together 
until  smooth.  Line  some  patty -pans  with 
a  good  pie-crust,  fill  them  with  the  mixture 
and  bake  half  an  hour.  If  preferred,  it  may 
Be  baked  in  one  crust  as  a  pie. 

Washing  Dishes. — Nearly  every  vroman 
will  agree  w^th  me  that  dish-washing  is 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant  duties  of  house- 
keeping. As  I  heard  a  young  girl  say  not 
long  ago,  "If  you  could  wash  the  dishes  in 
the  morning  and  have  it  done  for  the  day, 
it  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  you  know  every 
time  you  do  it  that  in  a  few  hours  it  ■will 
all  have  to  be  done  over  again."  A  few- 
years  ago  I  read  of  a  plan  which  I  think  is 
a  good  one,  and  it  saves  putting  the  hands 
in  the  water  very  much.  The  lady  who 
wrote  about  it  said  she  made  several  brushes 
of  broom-corn  and  used  them.  As  I  had  no 
broom-corn  and  did  not  know  where  to  get 
any,  I  bought  a  good-sized  whisk -broom, 
took  it  apart  and  made  three  brushes  of 
different  sizes,  tying  them  firmly  with 
twine  and  wire  and  sewing  them  as  the 
whisk  was  made.  The  smallest  one  I  left 
round,  as  that  shape  is  most  convenient 
for  cups,  cream-pitchers,  etc. 

In  washing  dishes,  use  two  dish-pans  and 
a  large  tray.  In  one  pan  have  hot  water, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  pearline  dissolved  in 
it,  in  the  other  clear,  hot  water,  and  on  the 
tray  spread  a  thick  towel. '  When  clearing 
the  table,  scrape  all  the  refuse  from  the 
dishes.  Then  wash  the  glassware  first,  using 
a  brush ;  dip  each  piece  in  the  clear  water 
and  turn  on  the  tray.  When  these  are 
washed,  wipe  them  and  put  away.  Next 
wash  and  wipe  the  silver  in  the  same  way, 


this  vine  with  no  bad  results,  I  am  just 
now  recovering  from  a  bad  case  of  poison- 
ing, and  can  speak  from  a  very  disagreeable 
experience.  The  poison-ivy,  or  poison-oak, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Tirginia-creeper  or 
American  ivy,  by  the  former  ha^•ing  only 
three  leaflets,  while  the  latter  has  five. 
Another  member  of  the  same  family  is  the 
poison-sumach,  or  poison-elder.  This  is  a 
shrub  growing  in  swamps  mostly  and  from 
six  to  eighteen  feet  high.  It  resembles  the 
common  sumach,  but  the  branches  and 
stalks  are  smooth,  or  nearly  so ;  the  leaflets 
are  seven  to  thirteen.  It  is  wise  to  avoid 
handling  any  of  this  family  if  you  are  not 
sure  of  the  species.  It  it  also  w^se  to  avoid 
touching  the  face  with  the  hands  and  to 
wash  both  face  and  hands  with  strong  soap-  i 


FOR  "SICK  HEADACHES." 

In  a  practical  talk  on  "sick  headaches,"  a 
doctor  says  that  there  are  three  things 
which  must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  pain. 

The  light  in  the  room  must  be  darkened 
so  that  the  eyes,  which  are  so  sensitive 
during  an  attack  of  "sick  headaches,"  will 
be  relieved  from  any  strain.  The  tem- 
perature must  be  kept  even,  although  the 
patient  may  prefer  a  lower  one  than  is 
ordinarily  comfortable. 

The  hands  and  feet  are  usually  cold,  at 
least  during  a  part  of  an  attack  of  "sick 
headache."  When  this  period  prevails,  a 
hot  mustard  foot-bath,  soaking  the  hands 
in  hot  water  and  putting  a  warm  piece  of 
flannel  about  the  body  is  often  of  inesti- 
mable service  in  lessening  the  pain  and  in 


whole,  the  roasts  are  the  best,  and  the  whole 
mutton  may  be  roasted.  It  needs  a  very 
hot  fire  and  at  least  four  hours  for  roasting, 
for  mutton  underdone  is '  'sheepy . "  In  ser- 
ving potatoes  with  the  roast,  it  is  a  nice 
way  to  boU  them  until  fairly  done  (not 
until  they  cook  in  pieces),  then  put  them 
into  the  pan  with  the  roast,  until  they  be- 
come brown  with  the  gravy.  A  good  way 
to  utilize  stale  bread  is  to  soak  it  in  milk 
until  soft,  then  add  salt  and  pepper  and 
put  with  the  roast  until  brown.  If  gravy 
and  potatoes  are  left  from  dinner,  put  them 
together  and  warm  them  for  supper. 

M.  D.  S. 


THE  SWEET-PEA  BED. 

Some  one  has  said,  "Where  there  are 
beautiful  flowers  there  wiU  be  beautiful 


suds,  putting  in  a  little  ammonia  if  yon 
have  it,  whenever  you  have  been  in  the 
woods. 

If,  in  spite  of  precautions,  you  discover 
signs  of  poisoning,  w-hich  appear  in  sting- 
ing, itching,  red  spots,  with  small  water- 
blisters,  apply  lime-water  or  ammonia- 
water,  and  avoid  rubbing  or  scratching  the 
affected  part  or  it  will  spread.  Lime-water 
is  made  by  putting  half  a  pint  of  newly- 
slaked  lime  into  a  quart  jar  and  filling  it 
up  with  water.  Stir  it  up  well,  and  as  soon 
as  it  settles,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  for  use 
and  till  the  jar  with  water  again- 

Matda  McL. 

In  men,  whom  men  denounce  as  ill, 
I  see  so  much  of  goodness  still, 

In  men,  whom  men  pronounce  divine, 
I  see  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 

I  hesitate  to  draw  the  line 
Between  the  two,  where  God  has  not. 

— Joaquin  MiUer^ 


INITIALS  FOR  Marking  Household  Aeticles. 

shortening  the  duration  of  the  attack. 
While  employing  these  measures,  a  mus- 
tai'd  leaf— such  as  your  druggist  sells  in 
little  tin  boxes— applied  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  wiU  be  found  to  be  a  valuable 
accessory. 

J  Persons  .who  suffer  habitually  "sick 
headaches"  can  nearly  always  predict  the 
advent  of  an  attack,  and  if  they  can,  an 
emetic  of  hot  water  followed  by  a  laxative 
dose  of  salts  or  magnesia  might  save  the 
pain  they  otherwise  may  suffer.  It  is,  as 
a  matter  of  routine  domestic  treatment, 
a  good  plan  to  wash  out  the  stomach  in  the 
■beginning  of  the  attack,  even  when  it  has 
not  oeen  anticipated.  This  may  be  done 
without  much  discomfort  by  swallowing 
sufficient  lukewarm  water  to  give  the  stom- 
ach a  feeling  of  tension.  The  rejection  of 
this  clears  the  stomach  of  mucus  and  irri- 
tants which  might  tend  to  aggravate  the 
complaint. 


THE  INDIA  SHAWL. 

We  have  read  a  good  deal  lately  about  the 
return  of  the  costly  India  shawl  to  favor, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
crinoline.  Indeed,  it  is  a  regai  envelop- 
ment for  a  matron  or  a  middle-aged  lady, 
when  carefully  adjusted  to  fill  the  exactions 
of  the  true  Parisian,  whose  one  idea  of  a 
shawl  is  that  it  must  "cai-ess"  the  figure. 
The  taste  which  directs  a  lady  to  select  a 
shawl  of  real  excellence  and  beauty  is  the 
taste  of  education.   Weight,  color  and  sof  t- 


RECIPES. 

Beown  Bread. — I  sat  dowTi  for  the  milk 
to  sour  and  to  meditate  (Samantha  Allen 
would  put  it  that  way).  The  milk  wasn't 
quite  sour  enough,  so  I  set  it  on  the  stove 
for  awhile,  and  while  it  was  souring  I  was 
turning  over  in  my  mind  the  number  of 
loaves  those  threshers,  who  seem  to  be, 
verily,  hollow,  would  consume.  Maybe 
some  of  the  good  sisters  who  have  hollow 
folks  to  cook  for  would  like  my  recipe 


and  then  wash  each  piece  of  china,  dip  it  in 
the  clear,  hot  water  and  turn  it  upside 
down  on  the  tray.  They  will  need  very 
little,  if  any,  wiping.  You  will  hardly  need 
to  use  a  dish-cloth  for  anything,  and  the 
cup  towels  will  be  scarcely  damp  when  you 
are  through,  except  the  one  on  the  tray. 
A'."ter  the  dishes  are  washed,  rinse  the 
brushes  in  hot  suds  and  hang  them  out- 
doors to  dry ;  wash  out  the  towel  that  was 
on  the  tray  and  all  is  done. 

Iw  Poisoning. — September  and  October 
are  charming  months  in  the  country,  and 
walks  in  the  woods  are  so  inviting;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  shun  the  poisonous 
vine  or  shrub  whose  touch  may  cause  much 
suffering.  Don't  think  that  you  are  safe 
because  you  have  never  been  poisoned,  for 
although  I  have  hundreds  of  time  handled 


Initials  foe  IIarkixg  Household  Articles. 

ness  are  equally  to  be  considered^  the  most  I 
beautiful  of  all  being  those  whicli  contain  I 
a  large  proportion  of  turquoise  blue  in 
their  coloring. — Keiv  York  Evening  WwUL 

 —  »  ■  • 

UNDERWEAR-rNITIALS. 

'  The  comfortable  adjustment  of  the  neck 
in  the  newer  style  of  chemise  will  recom- 
mend itself  to  everyone.  Being  a  little 
higher  in  the  back,  they  are  more  pro- 
tective to  the  dress  lining. 

The  initials  given  in  this  number  can  be 
used  for  all  household  marking  purposes. 


thoughts."  Surely,  flowers  do  have  a  re- 
fining influence,  appealing  as  they  do  to 
the  finer  senses,  doing  good  to  eye  and 
heart  and  soul.  Last  spring  while  making 
a  list  of  garden  seeds  needed,  we  decided 
that  we  would  include  sweet-peas,  and  in- 
clude them  we  did,  and  with  what  a  wealth 
of '.jlcssoGis  they  repaid  us!  We  planted 
thsm  in  th3  house,  early  in  April,  but  the 
gr  A'jacI  outside  did  not  admit  of  transplant- 
ing until  the  latter  part  of  May.  They  were 
set  in  a  trench  running  north  and  south,  so 
that  they  might  get  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sun. 

A  trellis  was  made  of  four,  wires  for  their 
support.  They  proved  themselves  sturdy 
climbers,  and  soon  began  reaching  for  the 
top  wire,  which  was  about  four  and  one 
half  feet  from  the  bottom.  Our  first 
blossoms  were  cut  about  the  twentieth  of 
June. 

Only  three  blossoms !  But  what  a  trans- 
formation came  over  them,  for  in  less 
than  two  weeks  the  whole  row  (about 
twenty  feet)  was  a  mass  of  beautiful  bloom. 
We  cut  them  every  morning,  and  the  din- 
ner was  never  complete  without  a  jar  of 
sweet-peas.  What  admiration  they  solic- 
itated,  and  I  think  every  member  of  the 
family  grew  to  have  a  real  love  for  the 
favorites,  for  they  won  their  way  among 
us  as  w-ould  lovely  children. 

As  much  as  we  enjoyed  them,  a  greater 
enjoyment  came  from  the  daily  custom  of 
sending  a  bunch  to  some  one,  either  sick  or 
well.  In  July  the  hot,  dry  weather  came, 
and  there  were  signs  of  yellow  leaves  at 
the  base.  A  good,  thorough  mulching  and 
liberal  watering  saved  them  and  still  gave 
us  blossoms  without  stint,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued to  do  until  Jack  Frost  came  with 
his  chilling  breath,  conquering  the  beauties 
and  causing  them  to  droop  their  lovely 
heads,  and  making  us  vow  vengeance,  by 
deciding  that  each  year  the  sweet-pea  bed 
might  have  a  place  in  the  garden,  and 
prove  the  old  maxim  that  "a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  M.  D.  S. 


Don't  Run  the  Risk  of  your  Cold  getting  well 
of  Itself— you  may  thereby  drift  into  a  condi- 
tion favorable  to  the  development  of  some 
latent  tendency,  which  may  give  you  years  of 
trouble.  Better  cure  your  Cold  at  once  with 
the  help  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  good 
healing  medicine  for  all  Coughs,  Sore  Lungs 
and  Tbroat4s. 


for  brown  bread.  Here  it  is:  Two  pints 
sour  milk,  one  pint  Orleans  molasses,  three 
pints  of  Graham  flour,  one  pint  of  corn-meal, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  sour 
milk.  Steam  two  hours  and  bake  one.  I 
melted  the  rim  off  from  tin  quart  cans,  and 
in  them  I  bake  the  loaves,  as  the  round 
slices  look  pretty  on  the  table.  The  above 
recipe  will  bake  three  loaves. 

Mutton. — Too  many  farmers  depend 
upon  pork  alone  for  meat  the  j-ear  around. 
^^^ly  don't  they  use  mutton  more?  For 
those  who  raise  their  own  sheep,  nothing 
in  the  meat  line  is  more  nutritious  or 
economical  than  mutton.  A  sheep  should 
be  dressed  very  quickly  and  the  meat 
should  be  cooked  a  long  time.  Mutton 
soup  is  delicious,  and  nothing  blends 
vylth  it  so  well  as  tomatoes.    On  the 


A  little  camphor  placed  on  every 
window-sill  will  keep  out  flies,  except  in 
the  kitchen,  where  the  temptation  is 
stronger  and  the  remedy  of  necessity  a 
little  more  stringent.  But  a  little  camphor 
sprinkled  on  the  cook-stove  now  and  again 
will  drive  out  the  pests  and  keep  them 
out,  while  it  will  also  neutralize  the 
unpleasant  odor  of  cooking. 


Sponge  carpets  occasionally  with  hot 
water  in  which  either  common  salt  or 
powdered  alum  has  been  dissolved.  This 
not  only  brightens  the  carpet,  but  prevents 
moths. 


"Who  want  light  and 
easy  work,  either  all 
the  time  or  spare 
hours,  can  earn  big  pay  working  for  us.  No 
other  publishers  pay  as  big  cash  commis- 
sion. The  business  is  genteel,  and  pro- 
motes good  health,  besides  filling  your 
purse.  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars. 
Address  FABM  AND  FIKESIDE.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 

It  is  a  very  old  saying  that 

Man's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun, 
But  a  woman's  work  Is  never  done. 

Why  ?  A  question  that  millions  might  at- 
tempt to  answer,  and  no  two  would  agree. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  keeping  house : 
The  strictly  methodical,  where  everything 
has  to  be  done  to  a  minute,  regardless  of 
convenience,  comfort  or  tired  feet;  the 
spasmodic,  where  one  will  scrub  and 
I  clean  and  bake,  wash  and  iron,  too,  per- 
haps, in  one  day.  Result,  a  worn-out 
woman  for  a  week,  and  everything  at 
sixes  and  sevens  in  the  meantime;  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum — a  way  of  doing  things 
for  every  individual  housekeeper. 

Try  and  bear  one  thing  in  mind  above 
all  others:  Do  not  do  more  in  one  day 
than  your  strength  is  equal  to,  and  keep 
good-natured.  Now,  I  imagine  I  hear  a 
snicker  and  a  whisper,  "A  man  wrote 
that!"  Beg  pardon,  ladies,  it  is  an  old 
maid,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  vis- 
iting many  homes,  and  staying  long 
enough  to  appreciate  the  happy  ones ;  and 
those  never  coincided  with  the  ones  whose 
overseer's  temper  was  soured  by  continual 
work  and  worry ;  and  by  the  way,  those 
people  scarcely  ever  accomplished  as 
much  as  the  quiet  little  woman  who 
"makes  her  head  save  her  heels,"  keeps 
cool,  does  what  she  can  do  to-day  and 
leaves  to-morrow  to  take  care  of  itself, 
with  the  exception  of  headwork,  that 
may  plan  the  morrow's  campaign  while 
doing  the  supper  dishes. 

Through  the  summer  an  hour  in  the 
morning  is  worth  two  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Try  and  plan  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  baking  line,  rise  early  and  do  it 
while  preparing  breakfast.  One  can  work 
so  much  faster  if  they  have  their  mind 
made  up  just  what  to  do.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  make  a  pie  when  the  fruit  is 
prepared  the  night  before,  and  while  you 
are  making  pie-crust,  just  roll  out  an  ex- 
tra one  and  bake,  and  to-morrow  make  a 
lemon  custard  for  filling.  How  quick 
cookies'  can  be  baked  in  the  morning,  if 
they  are  ready  mixed  the  night  before, 
with  just  a  little  more  flour  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  ginger  cookies  especially  are 
much  improved  by  this  method. 

If  you  have  bread  sponge  to  set  at  night, 
save  the  potatoes  out  from  dinner  that  you 
need,  mash  them  fine,  and  at  night  just 
pour  on  boiling  water,  stir  thoroughly,  and 
prepare  sponge  as  usual ;  lots  quicker  than 
to  fuss  and  boil  potatoes  at  tea-time,  unless 
you  cook  them  for  supper,  anyway. 

Potatoes  should  be  prepared  for  breakfast 
the  night  before,  for  the  time  you  would 
then  spend  on  them  would  rush  the  baking 
amazingly. 

I  wonder  if  some  one  thinks,  "What,  a 
day's  work  for  an  evening!"  Please  stop 
and  consider  that  aU  this  does  not  have  to 
be  done  every  evening.  Sometimes  it  Is 
one  or  two,  sometimes  but  one  of  them ; 
and  as  before  stated,  plan  your  work  and 
make  your  head  save  your  heels,  which 
will  save  your  strength,  and  that,  yom- 
health,  which  will  be  a  guaianiee  of 
"sweet  temper."  One  woman  will  take 
more  steps  in  setting  or  clearing  a  table 
than  others  will  in  half  a  day's  work. 
Put  on  the  dishes  first  and  together,  and 
half  of  them  will  not  be  apt  to  be  then 
forgotten.  If  you  have  to  go  to  the  cellar, 
and  no  slide  cupboard  conveniences,  take 
a  basket  or  server,  and  one  trip  may  bring 
everything  from  there,  as  well  as  half  a 
dozen,  when  things  are  brought  up  singly. 
Try  it,  sisters.  Actually,  I  have  seen  peo- 
^  pie  go  the  length  of  dining-room,  kitchen 
and  pantry  to  put  away  half  a  slice  of 
bread  that  was  forgotten  to  be  taken  with 
the  bread-plate;  also,  the  same  person 
would  travel  to  the  kitchen  sink  with  a 
knife,  one  glass,  or  an  individual  butter- 
plate.   How  silly ! 

In  clearing  a  table,  put  away  victuals 
first,  of  course,  and  take  just  as  many  as 
you  can  safely  carry  at  one  time,  selecting 
such  as  go  to  the  same  cupboard  to  take 
together.  Here  the  server  or  basket  comes 
into  useful  service  again.  Pick  up  the 
glasses,  and  then  the  silver,  and  please 
don't  put  the  forks  in  a  pile  with  spoons 
and  knives,  to  scratch  and  mar  them. 
Scrape  all  the  scraps  from  the  plates  into 
chicken  or  cat  dish,  and  you  can  take  all 
the  plates  in  a  pile  as  easy  as  one  mnssy 
one  to  be  cleaned  in  the  sink.  It  is  not 
half  so  hard  to  wash  dishes  when  they  are 
all  sorted,  piled  neatly  and  scraped  clean. 

On  wash-days,  if  there  is  no  threatening 
rain,  it  is  so  much  easier  and  quicker  to 
fold  the  clothes  as  you  take  them  from  the 
line,  and  having  a  pail  of  water  handy, 
sprinkle  them  as  they  are  laid  in  the  bas- 


ket. They  iron  much  easier  than  when 
thrown  in  helter-skelter,  and  thus  becom- 
ing so  badly  wrinkled. 

After  ironing,  hang  all  the  clothes  that 
need  mending  or  a  button  sewed  on,  upon 
the  same  line  or  bar,  and  then  none  will 
be  forgotten,  and  John  come  tearing  down- 
stairs some  morning  to  have  a  button 
sewed  on,  when  your  hands  are  in  the 
dough.  Don't  let  the  mending  go  from 
week  to  week  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ; 
a  pile  of  ragged  clothes  is  so  discour- 
aging. Do  it  as  soon  as  possible  after 
ironing;  it's  such  a  relief  to  the  mind,  for 
I  guess  every  woman  hates  to  patch  and 
darn. 

One  item  of  woman's  work  should  never 
be  forgotten,  if  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  and  that  is,  a  smooth  head  and 
a  clean  dress  for  the  afternoon.  It  will 
rest  and  refresh  yourself,  please  "hubby" 
and  keep  your  children's  affections.  You 
may  smile  at  the  last  clause  as  a  new  idea; 


vinegar.  A  few  slices  of  horse-radish  root 
keep  the  vinegar  from  turning  white. 

Picx;alill,i.— Chop  green  tomatoes  and 
cabbage,  equal  parts,  and  hang  in  muslin 
flour-sacks  to  drain  over  night.  To  each 
gallon  of  this  add  four  or  five  green  pep- 
pers, chopped,  one  small  red  pepper,  a 
handful  of  mustard  seed,  a  tablespoonful 
of  cloves  (whole),  a  tablespoonful  of  whole 
pepper,  a  handful  of  chopped  horse- 
radish and  a  large  tablespoonful  of  salt. 
Pack  in  a  jar  and  pour  eider  vinegar  on 
until  covered.  Weight  down  with  a  plate, 
and  tie  a  cloth  over  the  top,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  We  put  ours  in  the  cellar,  and 
it  keeps  until  it  is  used  up.  Could  never 
get  enough  made  to  see  whether  it  would 
ever  spoil  or  not.  Generally  nine  or  ten 
gallons  made  so  much  work  we  got  tired 
and  quit. 

Chopped  Tomato  Pickles.— One  peck  of 
green  tomatoes,  chopped,  six  onions, 
chopped,  one  pint  of  chopped  celery,  six 
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but  I  tell  you,  mothers,  just  as  sure  as  the 
way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stom- 
ach, just  so  sure  is  the  way  to  a  child's 
heart  through  its  eye  for  "pretty  things," 
and  if  you  can  just  keep  that  child  think- 
ing that  mama  is  always  "so  slick"  and  "so 
sweet,"  you  have  taken  a  great  long  step 
in  controlling  and  guiding  him ;  for  a  child 
may  be  ruled  through  his  afiections  much 
easier  than  by  "yon  must,"  and  "you 
shall."  And  one  that  can  bring  a  school- 
mate home  with  him  and  be  sure  of  find- 
ing a  neatly-dressed  little  mother,  may  be 
justly  proud  of  her,  and  will  jump  for  a 
pail  of  water  or  an  armful  of  wood  much 
quicker  than  if  met  by  a  tously  head  and 
soiled  garments.  Gypsy. 


SOME  TOMATO  RECIPES. 

Gkeen  Tomato  Pickles.— Take  green 
tomatoes,  cut  in  slices,  and  put  in  salt- 
water over  night.  Let  them  drain  from 
this,  and  to  every  eight  pounds  of 
tomatoes  take  one  quart  of  vinegar,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
allspice,  two  of  cinnamon,  one  half  of 
cloves,  half  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Tie 
the  spices  separately  in  a  cloth,  and  put 
in  the  pickles.  Pour  the  vinegar  on  them 
boiling  hot.  Boil  the  sugar  in  the  vinegar. 
Pour  vinegrar  off,  and  heat  over  for  three 
mornings,  and  pour  on  the  tomatoes, 
when  they  wUl  be  ready  for  use. 

Another  recipe  is  just  like  this,  only 
leaving  the  tomatoes  whole,  and  after 
soaking  in  salt  and  water,  boil  in  vinegar 
until  a  straw  will  go  through  them ;  then 
place  in  jars,  and  pour  the  boiling  vinegar, 
sweetened  and  spiced,  over  them.  Will 
be  ready  for  use  the  next  day. 

Tomato  Mangoes.— Take  large-sized 
tomatoes,  when  full  size,  but  before  they 
have  begun  to  turn.  Cut  a  slice  off  the 
stem  end  for  a  cover,  and  hollow  out  the 
inside  part,  leaving  only  a  shell.  Soak  in 
salt  and  water  and  fill  with  the  following: 
One  head  of  cabbage,  a  half  dozen  large, 
green  i>eppers,  a  tablespoonful  of  mustard 
seed  and  salt,  and  if  liked,  a  few  chopped 
onions  and  celery  stalks,  or  celery  seed. 
Chop  cabbage  and  drain  it  over  night; 
then  chop  peppers,  onions  and  celery.  Mix 
with  cabbage  and  mustard  seed  and  salt 
to  taste.  FUl  the  tomatoes,  tie  on  the  tops 
and  pack  in  a  jar,  covering  with  cider 


green  peppers,  one  teac,upf ul  of  sugar,  one 
half  teacupful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  all- 
spice, one  of  mustard  seed.  Boil  in  cider 
vinegar  until  tomatoes  are  tender.  Use 
vinegar  as  needed ;  one  cannot  tell  just  how 
much  it  will  be,  as  it  cooks  away.  Put  in 
cans  and  seal. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Although  grapes  are 
not  green  tomatoes,  they  are  good  pickled, 
and  are  always  so  plentiful.  Pick  closely- 
filled  bunches,  and  pick  ofi"aH  faulty  ones, 
and  pack  closely  in  jars.  To  each  quart  of 
vinegar  needed  to  cover  them  add  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon  bark,  and  boil  and  pour 
over  them  for  three  mornings.  Keep  in  a 
cool  place ;  or,  pick  grapes  off  and  pack  in 
fruit-jars.  Pour  the  hot  spiced  vinegar 
over,  and  seal.  The  spiced  vinegar  is 
splendid  for  mince  pies  in  winter. 

a;  M.  M. 
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HE  IS  COMING. 

He  is  coming! 
Yet  he  hides  himself  a  little  while; 

Lift  thine  eyes  aloft, 
Watch  the  day-star  of  his  smile; 
Like  the  flashing  of  the  lightning, 

Or  the  falling  of  the  snow, 
In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  morning 
He  is  coming— lo! 

Out  of  suffering 
And  of  sorrow  we  shall  see  him  and  be  glad ; 

O  ye  heavy-hearted, 
Mournful-countenanced  and  sad. 
Gird  thy  loins  and  run  to  meet  him! 

Shout  aloud,  all  ye  dumb ! 
Rejoice,  rejoice !  O  rapture ! 
He  will  come! 

He  is  coming! 
O  dear  Master,  while  thou  tarriest  prepare 

These  waiting  hearts  with  wonder; 
Make  us  fair  with  the  beauty  of  the  Spirit, 

As  the  lilies  pure  and  white; 
Grant  that  we  may  run  to  meet  thee 
In  the  flashing  of  the  light! 

THE  NEW  NAME. 

TO  him  that  overcometh,  Christ 
promises  a  new  name.  The  real 
name  is  the  promise  of  a  new 
nature,  new  power,  new  priv- 
ileges. Abraham,the  high  father, 
becomes  Abraham,  the  father  of 
a  multitude,  or  of  many  nations;  Jacob, 
the  supplanter,  becomes  Israel,  the  prince 
of  God;  .Simon  becomes  Cephas,  the  stone, 
the  impetuous  weakness  of  his  nature 
transformed  into  the  strength  and  firmness 
of  a  rock.  , 

The  new  self  is  as  individual  as  the  old ; 
nay,  it  is  more  so.  It  is  the  real  self.  Sin 
dwarfs,  distorts  and  weakens  the  nature. 
Spiritual  life  restores  it  to  the  glory  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Holiness  is  self- 
realization.  When  the  prodigal  son  came 
to  himself,  he  hastened  to  return  to  his 
father's  house. 

The  new  name,  the  new  nature,  the  new 
powers,  the  new  privileges,  come  from 
Christ.  He  only  realizes  his  best  possibil- 
ities who  makes  the  perfect  character  of 
Christ  his  ideal;  who  is  inspired  by  his 
teachings  and  is  renewed  by  his  spirit. 
Salvation  is  character.  It  is  a  divine  life 
which  stamps  the  image  of  Christ  on  the 
heai-t  and  makes  the  daily  life  a  gospel.  As 
the  sunshine  fixes  a  picture  on  the  sensi- 
tive prepared  plate,  so  the  lineaments  of 
Christ  are  wrought  by  the  holy  spirit  on 
the  heart  that  turns  toward  him.  "We  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory 
to  glory,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord."  He 
that  has  the  new  name  can  say  %vith  Paul: 
"I  am  crucified  with  Christ;  nevertheless  I 
live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ,  liveth  in  me." 
Paul  was  immeasurably  more  of  a  man 
when  he  could  say,  "Xot  I,  but  Christ, 
liveth  in  me,"  than  when  he  lived  in  all 
good  conscience,  but  was  blind  to  the 
beauty  and  opposed  to  the  wiU  of  the  God- 
man.  Human  nature  is  a  vast  organ, 
whose  music  Christ  alone  can  fully  bring 
out. 

PATIENCE. 

Patience,  it  has  been  well  said,  may  be 
the  making  of  a  soul.  "It  is  good  that  a 
man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  The  discipline 
of  delay  may  be  productive  of  great  good. 
A  man  going  forth  to  battle  may  be  ready 
to  nerve  himself  for  the  clash  of  arms,  but 
he  may  fret  and  fume  under  the  lonely  and 
long  guard-duty  of  a  picket.  Nevertheless, 
a  lonely  vigil  may  do  more  to  make  a  vet- 
eran soldier  than  the  action  of  the  battle- 
field. While  we  think  of  our  divine  Lord 
as  an  example  of  patience  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world  and  his  disciples,  we  often 
overlook  the  long-sufiering  patience  of  his 
life  on  earth. 

Where  can  we  find  so  grand  an  example 
of  patience  as  is  supplied  by  his  thirty 
yeai-s  in  Judea,  when,  having  within  him-' 
self  a  knowledge  of  his  divine  mission,  he 
nevertheless  was  content  to  remain  known 
year  after  year  as  the  carpenter's  son,  and 
gave  himself  to  the  commonest  offices  of 
life?  Surely,  whatever  the  appointment 
that  may  seem  to  be  meted  otit  to  us,  and 
whatever  the  provocations  to  which  we  are 
subjected,  we  ought  to  possess  ourselves  in 
tranquility,  when  we  remember  the  pa- 
tience of  our  Lord.  And  let  us  remember 
that  it  is  the  patient,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  impetuous,  who  make  the  grandest 
achievements.— C^rwiian  Advocate. 


THE  INWARD  BATTLE. 

Happy  it  would  be  for  every  man  if  the 
battle  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh 
should  begin  in  him  again  and  again,  as 
long  as  his  flesh  is  not  subdned  to  his 
spirit.  If  he  is  wrong,  the  greatest  blessing 
which  can  happen  to  him  is  that  he  should 
find  himself  in  the  wrong.  If  he  has  been 
deceiving  himself,  the  greatest  blessing  is 
that  God  should  anoint  his  eyes  that  he 
may  see— see  himself  as  he  is,  see  his  own 
inbred  corruption— see  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  him,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Whatever  anguish  of  mind  it  may  cost 
him,  it  is  a  light  price  to  pay  for  the  inesti- 
mable treasure  which  true  repentance  and 
amendment  bring;  the  fine  gold  of  self- 
knowledge,  tried  in  the  fire  of  bitter  expe- 
rience; the  white  raiment  of  a  pure  and 
simple  heart ;  the  eye-salve  of  honest  self- 
condemnation  and  noble  shame.  If  he  has 
but  these — and  these  God  will  give  him,  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  a  broken  and  con- 
trite heart — then  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  battle  against  the  corrupt  flesh,  and 
its  affections  and  lusts,  in  the  assured  hope 
of  final  victory.  Far  greater  is  he  that  is 
with  us  than  he  that  is  against  us.  He  that 
is  against  us  is  ourself ,  our  selfish  self,  con- 
trolled by  Satan,  our  animal  nature ;  and 
he  that  is  with  us  is  God — God  and  none 
other.  And  who  can  pluck  us  out  of  his 
hand?— Ckarl&i  Kingsley. 


HIS  MOTHER'S  EXAMPLE. 

We  have  heard  of  a  young  infidel  who 
*as  one  night  in  bed  contemplating  the 
character  of  his  mother. 

"I  see,"  said  he  to  himself,  "two  unques- 
tionable facts.  First,  my  mother  is  greatly 
afiiicted  in  circumstances,  body  and  mind ; 
and  I  see  that  she  cheerfully  bears  up 
under  all  by  the  support  she  derives  from 
constantly  retiring  to  her  closet  and  her 
Bible.  Secondly,  that  she  has  a  secret 
spring  of  comfort  of  which  I  know  noth- 
ing ;  while  I,  who  give  an  unbounded  rein 
to  my  appetites  and  seek  pleasm-e  by 
every  means,  seldom  or  never  find  it.  If, 
however,  there  is  any  such  secret  in 
religion,  why  not  I  attain  to  it  as  well  as 
my  mother?  I  will  immediately  seek  it  of 
God." 

Thus  the  infiuence  of  Christianity,  ex- 
hibited in  its  beaiity  by  a  living  example 
before  him,  led  Richard  CecU  to  know  Christ 
himself,  and  to  glorify  him  by  a  life  of 
most  successful  devotion  to  his  service. 

Oh,  ye  Christian  mothers,  be  holy!  The 
pure  light  of  a  life  of  true  devotion  may 
dissipate  the  skepticism  of  your  boy  and 
open  to  him  a  course  of  eminent  useful- 
ness.— Christian  Standard. 


Men,  Women,  Boys  and  Girls,  all  can 
Make  Money  as  agents  lor  tbis 
paper.   Biggest  cash  commiS' 
sion  paid  by  any  pnblista- 
ers.   Write  to-day  for 
special  t«rma. 


KEEP  STIRRED  UP. 

Says  the  poet :  "Help  us  to  stir  each  other 
up."  There  is  great  need  of  every  Christian 
keeping  himself  stirred  up  and  helping  to 
keep  his  neighbors  stirred  up,  also.  There 
are  so  many  benumbing,  chloroforming 
influences  that  the  Christian  needs  to 
keep  constantly  on  his  guard,  lest  he  begin 
to  sleep  as  do  others.  Jklany  are  the 
temptations  to  let  down  a  little  on  the 
cross-bearing  way,  to  leave  undone  first 
one  duty  and  then  another.  The  enemy 
will  take  advantage  of  ill  and  tired  bodies, 
to  get  us  to  lose  the  aggressive  spirit.  So 
while  we  have  such  a  watchful  enemy,  we, 
too,  must  be  sober  and  vigilant,  putting  on 
the  breast-plate  of  faith  and  love,  that  we 
be  not  overcome  with  any  of  Satan's  seduc- 
tive charms,  nor  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage. — The  Firetrrand. 

NOT  ALONE. 

Never  mind  where  you  work,  care  more 
how  you  work ;  never  mind  who  sees,  if 
God  approves.  If  he  smiles,  be  content. 
We  cannot  always  be  sure  when  we  are 
most  useful.  It  is  not  the  acreage  you  sow, 
it  is  the  multiplication  which  God  gives 
the  seed  which  makes  up  the  harvest.  You 
have  less  to  do  with  being  successful  than 
wuth  being  faithful.  Your  main  comfort 
is  that  in  your  labor  you  are  not  alone. 
For  God,  the  eternal  one,  who  guides  the 
marches  of  the  stars,  is  with  you. — Rev.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon. 

A  CHRISTIAN  NATION. 

Just  think  of  it!  A  lot  of  converted 
cannibals  begging  a  Christian  government 
not  to  send  them  any  more  muskets  and 
rum !  Verily,  the  Christianity  of  our  own 
land  does  need  Christianiziag  at  the  very 
core.  Ships  sail  from  American  ports  wifh 
missionaries  as  passengers  to  Africa,  and 
with  thousands  of  gallons  of  rum  in  their 
cargo;  heaven  goes  in  the  cabin,  hell  goes 
in  the  ship's  hold.  How  long  will  it  take 
us  to  convert  the  heathen  in  this  style? — 
J}r.  Ouyler,  an  New  York  Evangelist, 


PATHETIC  ORIGIN  OF  A  HYMN. 

Dr.  Fawcett,  author  of  the  hymn  "Blest 
be  the  Tie  that  Binds,"  was  the  pastor  of  a 
small  Baptist  church  in  Yorkshire,  from 
which  he  received  only  a  meager  salary. 
Being  invited  to  London  to  succeed  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Gill,  he  accepted, 
preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  began 
to  load  his  furnitm-e-wagons  for  transpor- 
tation. When  the  time  for  his  departure 
arrived,  his  Yorkshire  parishioners  and 
neighbors  clung  to  hini  and  his  family 
with  an  affection  beyond  expression.  The 
agony  of  separation  was  almost  heart- 
breaking. The  pastor  and  his  wife,  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  evidence  of 
attachment  they  witnessed,  sat  down  to 
weep. 

Looking  into  his  face,  while  tears  fiowed 
like  rain  down  the  cheeks  of  both,  IVIrs. 
Fawcett  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  John,  John,  I  can't  bear  this!  I 
know  not  how  to  go." 

"Nor  I,  either,"  said  he;  "nor  will  we  go. 
Unload  the  wagons  and  put  everything  in 
the  place  where  it  was  before." 

The  people  who  had  cried  with  grief  now 
began  to  cry  with  joy.  He  wrote  to  the 
London  congregation  that  his  coming  was 
impossible;  and  so  he  buckled  on  his 
armor  for  renewed  toils  in  Yorkshire  on  a 
salary  less  by  forty  pounds  a  year  than 
that  which  he  declined. 

To  commemorate  this  incident  in  his 
history.  Dr.  Fawcett  wrote  that  hynm. — 
Cliristicm  Herald. 


THREE  DAILY  DUTIES. 

There  are  three  dutiful  acts  which  a 
Christian  should  conscientiously  do  every 
morning.  The  first  is  an  act  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  mercies  of  the  night;  the  sec- 
ond is  an  act  of  faith  by  which  one  commits 
one's  soul  to  the  keeping  of  the  redeemer, 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  Christ  will 
faithfully  keep  what  is  thus  truthfully 
placed  in  his  hands ;  the  third  is  an  act  of 
determination  to  speak  kind  words  of 
cheer,  or  to  do  some  helpful  deed  to  at 
least  one  fellow-creature  duiing  the  day. 
Sidney  Smith,  quoting  from  an  unknown 
writer,  says  that  to  thus  place  a  drop  of 
comfort  into  the  life  of  one  tired  spirit 
every  day  would  be  to  make  three  hundred 
and  sixty  five  people  more  or  less  happy 
every  year.  Should  one  do  this  every  day 
for  fourty  years,  he  would  brighten  the 
lives  of  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred 
persons.  •  And  in  thus  making  his  life  a 
stream  of  blessing  to  others,  the  Christian 
would  greatly  add  to  his  own  happiness, 
since  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." — New  York  Advocate. 


THE  MOST  NEEDED  MAN. 

The  man  most  needed  to-day  is  not  the 
millionaire,  the  inventor,  the  orator,  the 
statesman  or  the  poet,  but  the  ideal  man 
— the  man  who  is  nearest  to  Christ,who  was 
the  model  of  all  moral  and  manly  beauty ; 
whose  presence  was  a  benediction;  whose 
words  were  pearls  of  vrisdom ;  whose  deeds 
were  untainted  by  self-ism ;  whose  manners 
were  aflable  and  courteous;  whose  gen- 
tleness caused  him  to  call  his  betrayer 
"friend;"  whose  benevolent  love  caused 
him  to  lay  down  his  life  to  save  his  foes,  and 
who  asked  no  return  for  all  he  was  and  did, 
but  a  love  responsive  to  his  own.  The 
man  who  comes  nearest  to  this  ideal  man, 
the  divine  redeemer,  is  the  man  most 
needed  in  this  bustling,  restless,  unbeliev- 
ing, self-seeking  age.  Such  a  man,  be  he 
rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  titled  or 
untitled,  ennobles  humanity,  lifts  his  fel- 
lows up  from  degrading  %-ices,  makes  the 
world  purer  and  happier,  and  holds  high 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race 
and  the  friends  of  God.  Therefore,  the 
age  greatly  needs  him,  and  whoever  longs 
to  serve  his  generation,  will  strive  to  rise 
as  nearly  as  he  may  to  the  stature  of  the 
ideal  man. — Christian  Advocate. 


THE  HEART'S  GARDEN. 

Gotthold  ordered  a  pasture  in  his  garden 
to  be  dressed  afresh,  and  planted  with  all 
varieties  of  bulbs.  The  work,  when  fin- 
ished, suggested  to  him  the  following  reflec- 
tions. Although  the  gardener  has  exercised 
his  skill  upon  this  plot  of  ground,  and 
given  it  a  form,  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
beauty,  nevertheless  like  other  earth,  it 
still  retains  the  ■v\'ildness  of  its  nature — 
would,  ere  long,  be  overgrown  -with  weeds. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  hearts  of  God's 
children.  No  doubt  they  have  experienced 
a  blessed  regeneration,  have  become  other 
men,  and  by  the  grace,  word  and  spirit  of 
their  heavenly  father,  have  had  their 
hearts  transformed  and  renewed.  Still  in- 
nate sinfulness  continues  lurking  -within 
them,  and  must  daily  be  kept  under,  by 
repentance  and  prayer,  struggle  and  holy 
resolutions.  They  who  are  sincerely  pious 
do  not  indeed  forsake  sin.  but  sin  does  not 
forsake  them. 
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It  is  the  only  bow  (ring)  which 
cannot  be  pulled  from  the  watch. 

To  be  had  only  with  Jas.  Boss 
Filled  and  other  watch  cases 
stamped  with  this  trade  mark. 

Ask  your  jeweler  for  pamphlet. 

Keystone  Watch  Case  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


TheHigh  Speed  ramilyKnitter 

"Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 
Wten  minutes,  Will  knit  everything 
required  ia  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yams.  The  most  practical  knitter 
on  the  market.   A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

I  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulaia 
and  saniple  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART.  Clearfield,  Pa. 
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A  GENTJnrE  CTTEBENT  OF  EIECTBICITY 

Is  generated  in  a  battery  on  the  belt,  and  can 
be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  The  cur- 
rent can  be  made  mild  or  strong  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  is  absolutely  under  control 
of  the  wearer  at  all  times. 

OUR  Ilil^TTSTBATED  CATALOGVE 
Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the 
cure  of  Acute,  Chronic  and  Nervous  Diseases, 
Sworn  Testimonials  with  portraits  of  people 
who  have  been  cured,  Price  List  and  Cuts  of 
Belt«  and  Appliances,  and  how  to  order,  pub- 
lished in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Kor- 
wegian  Languages.  This  catalogue  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
postage. 

THE  OWEN 

Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

Main  Office  and  Only  Factory, 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDING. 

201-311  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  11,1-. 

The  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the 
World. 

Wtaen  Tisiting-  the  World's  Fair  do  not 
fail  to  see  Dr.  A.  Owen's  exhibit.  Elec- 
tricity Boildin^r,  Section  U,  Space  1. 

When  writing  mention  this  paper. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beaaufies  the  hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant  growth- 
Never  Fails  to  Bestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Curts  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
fiQc,aDdSl-^)Bt  Dniggista 


KIDNEYS    &  BLADDER 

I  will  send  fall  particalnrx  of  a  cnre  for  all 

diseases  uf  tlic  aljove  FREE. 
Dr.  D.  A.  WILLIAMS,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

"rv;rr  Or.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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CORN  FODDER-ITS  CARE  AND  VALUE. 

THE  Farm  and  Fireside  does 
a  good  work  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  waste  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  forage  in 
this  country  every  year,  and 
it  truly  says  that  "good, 
bright  corn  fodder  is  excellent  food  for 
cattle  and  horses."  I  have  fed  very  little 
hay  for  many  years,  preferring  the  corn 
fodder  on  the  score  both  of  economy  and 
satisfactory  results.  The  world's  crop  of 
hay  is  short  this  year,  and  although  I  fear 
that  extensive  shipments  to  Europe  will 
not  be  practicable,  yet  prices  in  this  country 
should  rule  fairly  good,  and  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  farmers,  I  dare  say,  who 
will  continue  to  feed  their  hay  and  let  the 
fodder  go  to  waste,  when  they  could  utilize 
the  fodder  and  sell  the  hay,  thereby  netting 
nearly  the  entire  selling  price  of  the  latter. 

I  find  that  ten  acres  of  good  corn  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  stover  to  supply  ten  horses 
and  milch  cows  with  all  the  coarse  fodder 
needed  from  the  first  of  Jfovember  to  the 
first  of  May,  even  when  it  is  fed  long,  and 
consequently  at  least  one  third  of  it  is 
wasted,  or  rather  is  converted  into  manure 
without  being  eaten  by  stock.  When  one 
makes  use  of  some  wheat  straw,  permitting 
the  horses  to  eat  the  chaff  and  tenderest 
part  of  the  straw  that  is  used  for  bedding, 
one  acre  of  corn  fodder  will  supply  a  greater 
amount  of  forage  than  one  animal  will 
consume.  The  character  of  the  food  Is 
superior  to  that  of  ordinary  timothy  or 
clover  hay,  being  safer  for  horses,  as  it  is  free 
from  dust  and  is  laxative  as  well  as 
nutritious. 

I  have  heard  extensive  corn  growers  rid- 
icule the  advice  of  some  farm  writers  that 
stover  should  be  housed  in  the  winter-time, 
pointing  at  the  time  to  their  hundreds  of 
acres  of  fodder  that  would  indeed  require 
immense  storage-room.  But  I  cannot  see 
why  any  one,  no  matter  how  extensive  a 
corn-producer  he  may  be,  should  not  be  able 
to  care  for  all  the  forage  his  stock  may  need, 
even  if  scores  of  other  acres  of  fodder  are  left 
standing  in  the  field,  and  what  I  now  write 
is  based  upon  my  own  experience  on  a 
fai-m  that  grows  only  about  as  many  acres 
of  corn  as  there  are  heads  of  horses,  colts, 
cows  and  other  cattle  on  the  farm,  and 
those  who  usually  have  a  greater  number 
of  acres  of  corn  than  head  of  stock  are  com- 
paratively few. 

In  order  to  have  good  stover  one  must 
care  for  it,  and  not  do  as  the  majority  of 
those  do  who  underrate  its  possibilities — 
sadly  neglect  it.  The  best  fodder  is  gotten 
by  pretty  early  cutting  of  corn,  yet  I  would 
not  advise  going  to  any  extreme,  as  this 
will  cause  a  loss  in  weight  of  the  grain. 
There  is  aright  time  to  cut  corn,  just  as 
there  is  a  right  time  to  cut  wheat,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  fodder  the  work  should  not 
be  delayed  beyond  this.  A  majority  of  the 
ears  should  have  brown  husks  and  be  about 
ripened,  but  the  corn  should  not  stand 
untU  aU  the  leaves  are  dead  and  becoming 
bleached.  Just  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  dry 
enough  to  crib,  it  should  be  husked  out  of 
the  shocks,  and  the  fodder  tied  in  bundles. 
Tarred  twine  is  the  best  material  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  band  should  be  placed  a 
little  nearer  the  butt  than  the  tips  of  the 
bundle. 

If  the  weather  be  dry,  the  fodder  may  be 
left  on  the  ground  until  it  is  ready  for 
drawing  to  the  mow  or  stack,  but  it  is 
always  safer  to  have  three  shocks  put  into 
one  in  the  field,  drawing  the  tips  of  the 
bundles  together  with  common  twine  or 
corn  stalks,  and  let  the  fodder  cure  thor- 
oughly, as  the  sap  in  the  stalk  is  apt  to 
cause  heating  and  mold  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mow  unless  the  curing  is  well  done. 
A  few  days  of  windy  weather  make  it  ready 
for  drawing  in,  and  then  any  fxirther  ex- 
posure is  harmful.  Even  some  of  those 
who  seem  to  value  com  fodder  leave  it  in 
the  field,  drawing  it  in  as  needed;  but  I 
estimate  that  winter  rains  cause  a  loss  of 
fully  one  half  its  value.  When  mow-room 
was  insufficient  for  all  the  fodder  I  have 
drawn  in  all  that  would  be  needed  from 
Christmas  until  spring,  and  then  drawn 
from  the  field  for  use  in  November  and 
December,  but  even  this  degree  of  neglect 
I  can  recommend  no  more  than  that  of 
leaving  hay  In  the  cock  for  weeks  after  it 
should  be  in  the  stack. 
,  Now,  it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  all  fod- 
der should  be  cut  for  stock.  Theoretically, 
this  appears  to  be  true,  and  in  practice  all 
farmers  who  have  limited  supplies  of  for- 
age find  that  cutting  pays.  The  fodder 
goes  farther.   Some  good  farmers  keep  two 


horses  or  cows  on  one  acre  of  fodder  during 
the  entire  feeding  season,  mixing  the  grain 
in  the  cut  food.  But  others,  like  the  writ  e  r 
by  careful  housing  have  all  the  forage 
needed  without  cutting,  and  when  they 
arrange  to  feed  it  handily  and  convert  the 
refuse  into  manure,  the  advantages  of  cut- 
ting may  not  be  equal  to  the  expense  and 
trouble.  I  believe  that  the  prevalent  idea 
that  stover  is  unpleasant  to  handle,  both 
in  the  manger  and  the  manure,  keeps  many 
from  saving  it;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  need 
not  be  troublesome. 

If  the  fodder  has  been  tightly  bound  into 
bundles  of  the  proper  size,  it  can  be 
handled  with  forks  easily.  Mine  is  always 
mowed  away  like  wheat,  and  in  the  winter 
these  bundles  are  thrown  down  upon  the 
feeding-floor  with  more  ease  than  an  equal 
amount  of  hay.  The  feeding-mangers  are 
so  arranged  that  a  bundle  can  lie  length- 
wise in  the  bottom  of  each  one,  the  bundle 
containing  enough  for  two  horses.  As  the 
fodder  is  bright  and  dry,  the  stalks  are 
picked  so  closely  that  nothing  but  the  butts 
remain.  As  the  mangers  are  doxiblelength 
this  refuse  is  easily  gathered  up  in  the 
hands  or  arms  and  removed  to  a  basin  just 
outside  the  door  leading  from  the  feeding- 
floor.  If  no  refuse  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  mangers,  this  work  is  not  unpleasant 
in  any  way,  and  occupies  only  a  few  min- 
utes. In  the  basin  the  stalks  are  tramped 
and  leveled  by  stock  in  winter  afternoons, 
and  together  with  the  straw  that  is  mixed 
with  them,  form  a  rotten  mass  by  mid- 
summer, ready  for  the  top-dressing  of 
wheat  land. 

The  advantages  of  fodder  over  ordinary 
hay  I  find  to  be  many.  (1)  It  is  a  by-product, 
costing  only  the  cutting  and  hauling  to  the 
barn.  The  grain  is  expected  to  pay  for 
raising  the  crop,  and  the  fodder  is  so  much 
extra  gain,  while  hay  is  a  main  product, 
requiring  the  use  of  land  for  a  year.  (2) 
It  is  free  from  dust.  By  feeding  fodder 
only  I  have  practically  cured  a  horse  of  a 
bad  cough  that  seriously  impaired  its  value 
in  its  younger  days  when  it  was  kept  on 
hay.  Fodder  is  the  only  fit  coarse  food  for 
horses  that  have  heaves  or  are  in  any  way 
thick-winded,  and  all  horses  would  be  the 
better  for  an  escape  from  the  dust  that  is 
present  in  the  best  of  hay,  timothy  or 
clover.  (3)  It  is  laxative,  while  timothy 
hay  is  binding.  There  is  no  richer  and 
more  desirable  forage  than  perfect  clover 
hay,  yet  the  fact  that  hardly  one  ton  in  a 
hundred  is  perfect,  precludes  it  from 
comparison  with  fodder.  Most  clover 
hay  is  too  dusty  for  horses.  Fodder  gives 
animals  a  glossy  coat  of  hair,  correcting 
the  effects  of  winter  grain  feeding.  (4)  It 
is  far  superior  to  timothy  as  a  milk-pro- 
ducer. (5)  Its  manurial  value  is  a  consider- 
able item.  Prof.  Armsby  estimates  it  at 
^.39  per  ton. 

I  cannot  expect  those  farmers  who  leave 
the  stover  standing  in  the  field  until  spring 
to  agree  with  my  statements  concerning 
its  value.  Neither  do  I  know  of  more  un- 
pleasant work  than  the  handling  and  feed- 
ing of  wet,  frozen  and  half -rotted  fodder  to 
stock,  and  the  cleaning  up  of  the  refuse  in 
the  mangers.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  make 
fodder  go  far  in  the  feeding  when  it  is  done 
in  an  open,  muddy  lot,  much  of  the  feed 
being  put  under  foot.  But  I  have  stated 
the  facts  only  as  I  have  found  them  in  many 
years  of  feeding,  and  as  many  others  have 
found  them.  The  average  farmer  with  ten 
or  twenty  horses,  colts  and  cows,  can  pro- 
vide shed-room  for  ten  or  twenty  acres  of 
fodder,  and  thus  enable  himself  to  save  all 
the  hay  for  market  if  he  so  desires. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  an  eastern 
station  bulletin  has  come  to  hand,  in  which 
I  find  strong  corroboration  of  my  estimate 
of  the  value  of  com  fodder.  As  a  result  of 
analyses  and  feeding  experiments  the 
station  comes  to  the  following  conclusion : 
"(1)  There  is  more  digestible  matter  con- 
tained in  the  corn  fodder  from  an  acre  than 
in  the  com  ears  from  one  acre.  (2)  The 
com  fodder,  or  stover,  from  one  acre  yields 
as  much  digestible  matter  as  two  tons  of 
timothy  hay."  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
digestible  matter  in  the  fodder  is  as  rich  as 
that  In  the  grain,  but  it  is  digestible  forage, 
and  like  hay,  only  needing  a  concentrated 
grain  ration  with  it  to  make  it  perfect. 

David. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  CLUB  RAISERS. 

CInb  raisers  for  tbls  paper  are 
given  larger  eash  commlsBions  tlian 
bave  ever  been  offered  before,  and  more 
liberal  (ban  given  by  any  otber  publi- 
cation. We  wish  to  Interest  everyone 
of  oar  readers  In  raising  cinbs,  and  oar 
new  terms  are  so  favorable  to  tbe  clnb 
raiser  tbat  It  will  be  an  iiidacement  to 
many  to  devote  all  tbelr  time  to  the 
work.  Write  at  once  for  "Special  Cash 
Terms  to  Clab  Raisers."  Ton  will  cer> 
tainly  regret  it  if  you  do  not. 


BUYING  A  COW. 

Among  the  quarter  of  a  million  readei-s 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  are  many  prob- 
ably not  on  farms.  A  large  number  of 
these,  perhaps,  were  brought  up  on  farms, 
and  although  they  may  have  gone  to  the 
city  years  ago,  yet  there  remained  the  love 
of  the  farm,  and  they  kept  it  up— kept  alive 
their  interest  and  reminiscence  by  taking 
the  farmer's  family  paper.  Distinctively 
agricultural  papers  are  found  in  the  city 
home  where  there  is  not  even  a  garden; 
where,  apparently,  there  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest agriculture,  but  their  presence  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
family,  perhaps,  was  farm  born  and  bred. 

One  of  the  first  acquisitions  in  the  line  of 
luxury  of  the  city  man  is  that  of  a  cow. 
If  he  was  once  a  farmer,  or  lived  on  a 
farm,  he  gets  to  the  "cow  luxury"  sooner 
than  the  man  who  has  had  no  farm  expe- 
rience, for  he  knows  what  the  cow  will  do 
for  him  and  his  family;  what  a  helpful 
factor  she  will  be  in  his  health  and  pros- 
perity. But  even  the  man  who  was 
brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  who  remem- 
bers the  "foaming  milk-pails,"  but  who 
left  the  farm  years  ago,  may  not  have  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  buy  a  cow  wisely. 
Milk  is  the  prime  object,  but  there  are 
other  considerations.  The  cow  is  a  social 
and  domestic  animal;  she  enjoys  the  com- 
pany of  other  cows,  and  if  the  city  cow  be 
taken  from  a  large  herd  some  time  may  be 
required  to  wean  her  or  win  her  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  many  congenial  cow 
souls  (?)  she  left  behind,  and  to  make  her 
content  with  the  society  of  man,  and 
therefore,  in  the  selection  of  a  cow — a  fam- 
ily cow — this  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation ;  that  is,  a  cow  must  be  chosen  that 
has  not  a  nervous  temperament,  a  cow  that 
has  not  a  long  memory,  if  there  be  any  way 
of  selecting  such  a  cow. 

Some  persons  fume  and  fret  over  every 
little  disturba;nce,  everything  that  is  out  of 
the  ordinary  course,  and  make  themselves 
and  others  uncomfortable,  if  not  miserable. 
Some  cows  are  built  the  same  way— testy, 
unreasonable,  contrary  without  sufficient 
cause.  I  have  had  experience  with  such 
cows.  They  are  not  worth  bothering  with 
anywhere,  much  less  in  the  city  where 
there  will  be  some  privations. 

The  city  family  cow  vsill  probably  not 
have  unlimited  range;  she  may  be  tied 
with  a  lariat  to  4  stake ;  she  may  be  for- 
gotten and  left  too  long  without  water,  or 
tied  where  she  can  get  no  shade,  and  be 
subject  to  a  dozen  other  "irregularities." 
Now,  under  such  treatment  some  cows 
would  become  of  very  little  value  as 
family  cows ;  they  or  the  owner  would  be 
in  trouble  all  the  time.  Therefore  the 
cow  must  be  selected  that  will  bear  all 
these  annoyances  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  cow,  to  be  the  most  profitable  and  sat- 
isfactory anywhere,  must  be  in  state  of 
absolute  rest;  she  must  want  nothing, 
and  be  subject  to  nothing  that  will  dis- 
turb ;  when  a  cow  is  in  this  condition  she 
will  be  all  that  she  can  be  to  her  owner. 

A  late  episode,  that  suggested  this 
article,  shows  that  it  pays  for  the  inexperi- 
enced to  consult  authority  on  cows  when  a 
cow  is  to  be  bought.  A  wanted  to  buy  a 
cow — a  famUy  cow— one  that  could  be  con- 
tent with  the  comforts  or  discomforts  of  a 
city  home.  Naturally  he  applied  to  his 
milkman.  What  followed  may  have  little 
to  do  with  buying  cows,  but  it  may  be  in- 
teresting and  open  some  eyes.  A  had 
boasted  of  his  milk  and  his  milkman,  for 
both  were  good  in  appearance  at  least.  A 
neatly-dressed  man,  with  a  fine  horse  and 
wagon,  resplendent  in  new  paint,  go  a 
great  way  in  recommending  the  milk  he 
sells.  Seeing  the  milkman  occasionally,  A 
had  greeted  him  with,  "  How's  the  farm?" 
or,  "  I  hope  you  are  taking  good  care  of 
my  cow,"  meaning  the  cow  that  produced 
his  milk,  and  as  far  as  he  remembers  the 
replies  were  satisfactory.  But  now  A 
wanted  to  buy  a  cow,  but  the  milkman 
had  none  to  sell.  A  was  persistent. 
"  You've  brought  us  rich,  yellow  milk  for 
several  years,  and  I'd  like  to  get  a  cow  that 
gives  that  kind  of  milk;  I'll  pay  a  good 
price." 

But  the  milkman  declined  to  sell; 
said  he  had  none  to  spare,  and  appeared 
anxious  to  escape  to  his  wagon.  A  was 
disappointed  at  the  man's  indifference  to 
his  wants,  and  a  little  vexed,  perhap.s,  and 
exclaimed: 

"Where  is  your  farm?  I'd  like  to  see 
your  cows,  even  if  I  can't  buy  any  of 
them." 

The  milkman  was  cornered,  and  reluc- 
tantly disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
farm  and  no  cows. 


"No  farm  and  no  cows!"  returned  A. 
"Where  do  you  get  your  milk  that  you 
sell?" 

"Buy  it." 

"Well,  where  does  the  farmer  live  you 

buy  of?" 

"  Oh,  it  comes  from  different  farms,"  re- 
plied the  man,  now  in  the  wagon  and 
gathering  up  the  reins. 

A  was  aroused,  and  grasping  the  horse's 
bridle  demanded,  "Where  do  you  buy  the 
milk  you  bring  me?  I  have  a  right  to 
know." 

"  I  buy  from  a  wholesale  dealer  on  

street." 

"And  you  never  had  a  farm  or  cows?" 
"No." 

"Do  you  know  where  the  mUk  comes 
from?" 
"Not  exactly." 

A  thought  it  was  time  to  have  a  cow,  and 
proceeded  to  buy  one.  He  engaged  a 
friend  who  knew  something  about  cows  to 
go  with  him  to  the  farm  where  several 
cows  were  to  be  tied  in  the  barn— driven  in 
from  the  pasture  at  a  certain  time  for  his 
selection.  They  found  seven  cows  in  the 
barn.  Now,  to  the  practiced  eye  of  the 
"cow-man,"  not  one  of  these  cows  were 
suited  to  the  purpose,  and  it  was  necessary 
only  to  glance  at  each  one  to  come  to  this 
conclusion ;  a  cursory  examination  in 
front  of  the  oows.  Two  were  as  large  as 
Texan  steers,  with  wide-branching  homs, 
and  either  could  jump  a  six-rail  fence 
without  winking.  Going  behind  the  cows 
each  one  sheered  around  to  look  at  the  vis- 
itors through  the  stanchion.  They  were 
all  nervous,  high-strung,  with  too  much 
heel,  horn  and  hoof  for  domestic  cows. 
When  the  farmer  saw  that  he  could  not 
sell  his  jumpers  he  said,  "Well,  go  into 
the  pasture  and  take  anything  you  want. 
I'U  turn  out  these  and  let  them  go  back  to 
pasture;"  and  back  they  went  like  cattle 
in  a  stampede  on  the  plains.  The  herd  was 
lying  down  in  the  shade  when  the  mnners 
appeared,  but  most  of  them  got  up  and 
left  for  other  parts  of  the  pasture.  No 
wonder  the  farmer  wanted  to  sell  the  seven 
jumpers  and  runners;  their  presence  in 
the  herd  was  a  positive  and  continual  in- 
jury. But  under  a  tree  was  a  cow  that  had 
not  been  stampeded  by  the  others.  A  and 
his  friend  walked  around  her,  but  she  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  and  kept  on  chew- 
ing the  cud.  The  farmer  said,  "  You  don't 
want  that  cow;  she's  the  slowest,  laziest  cow 
I  ever  saw.  A  cannon  firecracker  won't 
disturb  her." 

"That's  the  kind  of  a  cow  you  want," 
said  A's  friend.  She  was  a  good  milker, 
all  marks  showed  it,  and  she  was  bought. 
The  farmer  was  loath  to  part  with  her,  but 
he  had  given  his  word  and  kept  it.  She 
proved  to  be  as  the  farmer  said — a  lazy 
cow,  slow  as  a  snail— but  for  all  that,  and 
in  part  on  that  account,  an  ideal  cow,  a 
rich  milker,  docile  as  a  sheep  and  con- 
tented anywhere. 

After  the  cow  came  A  made  another  dis- 
covery. His  cow  did  not  give  milk  as 
thick  and  yellow  as  that  brought  by  his 
milkman.  The  milk  was  tested  and  found 
to  be  above  the  average.  With  the  help 
of  competent  authority  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  milk  he  had  bought 
from  the  milkman — the  man  who  did  not 
own  a  farm  or  a  cow,  and  perhaps  never 
saw  either  long  enough  to  be  acquainted— 
was  "doctored"  milk  or  water,  given 
"  body"  and  coloring  matter. 

Before  a  cow  is  bought  in  this  age  of 
tuberculosis,  let  a  veterinarian  examine, 
and  also  have  the  milk  tested,  for  there  are 
cows  that  give  milk,  even  on  grass  and 
a  grain  ration,  that  is  little  more  than 
water,  on  which  an  infant  would  starve. 
And  by  all  means,  for  a  family  cow  get  a 
lazy  cow.  George  Appleton. 

A  SILO  CONVERT. 

Although  I  am  on  record  as  saymg  that 
I  would  not  build  a  silo  if  I  could 
otherwise  protect  my  com  from  the  depre- 
dations of  vermin,  yet  last  winter  has 
made  me  seriously  consider  the  evU  of  hav- 
ing to  feed  my  corn  to  the  cows  at  a  tem- 
perature far  below  freezing— so  far  that  a 
large  share  of  it  must  be  used  to  keep  up 
the  bodily  temperature  of  the  animate 
which  consume  it,  and  is  therefore  so  far  a 
total  loss.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
heat  in  the  silo  is  kept  up  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  the  silage  itself,  but  the  condi- 
tions of  the  silo  are  such  that  this  waste  is 
much  less  than  in  the  case  of  unsUoed  dry 
fodder. — Dr.  Hoskins. 

I  Care  Dyspepsia,  Coustipation 

find  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Shoop's 
Kestorative,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic,  by  a 
newly  discovered  principle,  also  cures  stom- 
ach, liver  and  kidney  diseases,  through  the 
nerves  that  govern  these  organs.  Book  and 
samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 

Db.  Shoop  Box  E,  Racine,  Wis. 
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JoHXSXE — "Papa,  are  despots  happy?" 

Papa— "I  don't  know.    Ask  the  hired  girl." 

"Goi^  G  to  be  married  next  Thursday  ?  I  con- 
gratulate you,  old  boj'!  Who's  to  be  best 
man?"  "Best  man?  By  Jove!  Me!"  cried 
Fweddy,  highly  indignant. 

"I  Kuow  that  my  feet  are  to  stand  on,"  said 
a  crabbed  individual  in  a  crowded  cable-car  to 
his  neighbor,  "but  it  it  is  gust  the  same  to  you 
I  would  like  that  privilege  for  myself  exclu- 
sively. Will  you  please  get  down  on  the 
floor?" 

Ki>-Di.Y  OLD  GExn-EMAK— "Well,  my  little 
man,  what  would  you  like  to  be  when  you 
grow  up  ?" 

Little  man — "I'd  like  to  be  a  nice  old  gentle- 
man, like  you,  with  nothin'  to  do  but  walk 
around  and  ask  questions." 

AXY farmer  needing  a  good  Burr  Mill  should 
read  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of 
Leonard  Harrison,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
send  for  his  catalogue.  The  Harrison  mill  has 
been  on  the  market  for  nearly  50  years.  They 
are  well  established  and  are  no  experiment, 
and  contain  the  latest  practical  improvements 
to  date. 

Miss  Beoadwax  — "I  can't  tell  you  how 
happy  we  are  at  home." 

Miss  Bunker  Hill — "  You  doubtless  intend 
to  convey  to  me  individually,  that  you  cannot 
express  in  language  the  domestic  felicity  of 
your  humble  domiciliary  circle.  Am  I  correct 
in  my  surmise?" 

Miss  Broadway— "Yes,  I  guess  so." 

Persian  insect-powder  is  death  to  roaches  if 
plentifully  applied.  This  peculiar  vegetable 
product  was  for  many  centuries  obtained  ex- 
clusively from  Persia  and  Dalmatia.  Seeds 
brought  from  those  countries  on  many  occa- 
sions and  planted  In  Europe  always  failed  to 
sprout.  It  was  discovered  eventually  that  the 
ingenious  Persians  and  Dalmatians  baked 
them  before  permitting  them  to  be  exported. 
Eventually  a  United  States  consul  succeeded 
in  getting  hold  of  some  unbaked  seeds  of  the 
plant  and  sent  them  to  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture at  Washington,  by  which  they  were 
distributed  over  the  United  States.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  farm  in  this  country  which 
grows  this  kind  of  crop  for  market.  The  latter 
looks  very  much  like  the  common  field  dalsi  es. 
The  flowers  are  separated  whole  from  the 
stalks  and  are  ground  in  a  mill,  being  then 
passed  through  fine  sieves.  The  blossoms  con- 
tain a  volatile  oil,  the  fumes  of  which  kill 
insects  by  suffocation.  This  "pyrethrum" 
powder,  which  can  now  be  bought  for  forty 
cents  a  pound,  used  to  cost  sixteen  dollars  a 
pound.  It  is  said  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for 
tapeworm. 


A  GLEAM  OF  SUNSHINE. 

I  stood  In  the  great  courtyard  of  Sing  Sing 
prison  two  days  before  the  famous  escape  of 
Eoehl  and  Pallister.  The  genial  keeper  had 
shown  us  everything  and  everybody  of  the 
hundreds  of  prisoners  save  the  fatal  five  in  the 
condemned  cells.  We  had  seen  the  work- 
shops, the  dining-room,  the  tiny  sleeping- 
apartments,  the  chapel  painted  by  a  convict's 
pencil  with  scenes  from  the  "Prodigal  Son." 
As  we  turned  to  go  away,  the  attendant  called 
to  me: 

"Look  yonder!" 

There  was  a  little  girl— the  daughter  of  an 
official  of  the  prison— surrounded  by  three 
men  in  stripes.  How  they  kissed  her  innocent 
face  and  almost  worshiped  her  as  she  stood 
amongst  them,  with  the  sunlight  playing 
around  her  slender  form. 

"Strange  thing,  sir;  but  these  fellows  do  so 
love  the  children,"  said  the  keeper.  "If  we 
only  let  them  play  where  the  prisoners  can 
see  them,  they  will  watch  them  by  the  hour 
and  spend  days  in  making  little  toys  for  them. 
Aye,"  continued  he,  "and  robins,  mice,  rats, 
anything  alive,  they  will  catch,  tame  and 
cherish." 

The  scene  in  the  grim,  gaunt  prison  was  a 
fascinating  one.  As  the  great  iron  gate  clanged 
behind  us  I  turned  and  looked  again.  The 
group  was  still  there,  gilded  by  the  April  sun- 
light. 

Truly,  the  worst  among  men  must  love.  A 
little  child  can  lead  those  who  are  lost  to  every 
terror  of  punishment.  For  love  is  stronger 
than  death,  leave  alone  Sing  Sing  gates  and 
bars,  which  can  never  shut  it  out. 

In  every  heart,  however  degraded  and 
vicious,  the  melodies  of  heaven  will  some- 
times make  music— iVeif  York  Ledger. 


IN  A  HURRY. 

At  a  time  near  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
of  the  late  Congress,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives appropriated  twenty-four  millions  of 
dollars  in  one  bill,  after  an  hour  of  debate. 
No  opportunity  was  allowed  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  There  was  no  time  for  dis- 
cussion or  amendments. 

Congress  had  been  in  session  three  months; 
but  at  the  last  moment  the  money  of  the  pef>- 
ple  had  to  be  bestowed  for  various  objects, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  entirely 
worthy,  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  minute,  for  want  of  time  for  longer 
consideration. 

Our  forty-four  state  legislatures  and  our  one 
national  legislature  are  alike  in  the  respect 
that  their  most  important  business  is  gener- 
ally done  with  a  rash  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
session. 


Making  the  exception  that  the  second  ses- 
sion of  each  Congress  is  too  short  for  the  delib- 
erate transaction  of  business,  there  is  a 
universal  agreement  that  our  legislating  bodies 
are  in  session  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
altogether,  to  pass  all  the  laws  that  are  needed. 

The  trouble  is  that  legislators  do  not  make 
good  use  of  their  time.  The  time  which  they 
waste  early  in  their  sessions  they  must  do 
without  at  the  end. 

For  this  state  of  things  the  people  are  no 
doubt  responsible,  as  they  are  for  other  mis- 
deeds and  failures  of  their  representatives.  If 
they  exercise  due  care  in  the  choice  of  these 
representatives,  and  hold  them  to  a  strict  re- 
sponsibility, they  may  be  able  to  diminish  this 
crying  sort  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  legisla- 
tion and  appropriation  during  the  fat^l  last 
hours  of  the  session. —  Yoidh's  Companion. 


TOO  MUCH  THRESHING. 

Country  boys  who  are  Inclined  to  think  that 
life  in  the  cities  is  easy  and  comfortable  com- 
pared with  their  daily  toil  in  the  country,  are 
apt  to  find  themselves  mistaken  when  they 
come  to  town  and  subject  themselves  to  the 
high-pressure  system  of  business  establish- 
ments. An  amusing  example  of  this  sort  is 
related  by  a  country  exchange. 

A  farmer's  boy  went  to  the  city,  finding  the 
work  at  home  rather  tiresome,  and  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  large  ''family  supply"  store 
where  a  "rushing  business"  was  carried  on. 
He  "took  hold"  very  well,  and  his  employers 
liked  him. 

They  were  surprised,  however,  when  he 
came  to  them,  before  he  had  been  two  months 
in  the  store,  and  said: 

"Well,  Mr.  A,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  get  through 
here  next  Saturday  night." 

"Get  through?"  said  his  employer.  "Why, 
what's  going  wrong?" 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular." 

"Aren't  you  treated  well?" 

"First-rate;  but  I'll  tell  you  just  how  it 
strikes  me.  Up  on  the  farm  we  used  to  have 
the  threshing-machine  come  once  a  year,  and 
then  we  threshed  for  three  days,  and  you'd 
better  believe  we  worked  hard ;  but  I  tell  you 
what,  I've  been  here  seven  weeks,  and  you've 
threshed  every  day.  I  guess  I've  got  enough 
of  it." 

He  went  back  to  the  farm,  convinced  that  a 
farmer's  life  has  its  compensations.— jFarmer's 
Review. 


In  this  issue  will  be  found  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Portland  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Portland, 
Mich.,  who  are  the  manufacturers  of  Terrifls 
Perfect  washing  machine.  The  machine 
washes  everything  from  the  finest  linen  or 
lace,  to  the  heaviest  bedclothlng,  even  to  the 
dirtiest  wristbands  and  collars,  and  all  with 
equal  effect:  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
operated  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  operated 
by  levers,  besides  the  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  clothes  by  means  of  C2)  spiral 
springs,  while  in  other  machines  the  pressure 
has  to  be  applied  by  the  operator. 


HOW  THEY  MAKE  INSECT-POWDER. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  any  idea  to 
what  extent  the  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum 
cinerariEefollum  are  cultivated  in  Dalmatia, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  powder 
which  has  such  a  reputation  as  an  insect- 
destroyer.  » 

The  whole  of  the  supply  of  these  flowers  has 
hitherto  been  derived  from  the  Austrian  prov- 
ince of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighboring  state, 
Montenegro.  Trieste  is  the  market  to  which 
these  flowers  are  brought,  and  from  whence 
they  are  distributed  to  the  average  annual 
value  of  ^00,000  to  $230,000. 

The  plant  is  one  that  is  easily  cultivated  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  and  almost  in  any  climate. 
Within  quite  recent  years  it  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  California, 
and  South  Africa,  in  each  of  which  its  culti- 
vation on  an-  extended  scale,  for  commercial 
purposes,  is  contemplated.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Berlin  it  is  also  stated  that  the 
plant  is  grown  largely,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  Dalmatia  is  the  chief  source  from  whence 
Europe  and  America  draw  their  principal  sup- 
plies. The  harvest  commences  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  in  face  of  the  report  that 
the  plants  had  suffered  much  from  the  sever- 
ity of  the  past  winter,  the  crops  are  looked 
forward  to  with  some  anxiety.— Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

ONE-CENT  PIECES  IN  CALIFORNIA' 

Boys  and  girls  in  California  ought  to  be 
happy  over  the  one-cent  pieces  which  have 
just  been  introduced  there.  Until  recently, 
the  smallest  California  coin  has  been  a  five- 
cent  piece, and  when  a  boy  wanted  to  buy  candy 
he  had  to  buy  five  cents'  worth  or  go  without, 
because  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  cent. 
Bananas  were  sold  five  for  five  cents  and  or- 
anges four  for  five  cents,  while  grapes  were 
five  cents  a  pound.  This  sounds  very  cheap 
and  very  nice.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
boys  and  girls  want  to  buy  just  one  banana  or 
just  one  orange  or  a  single  bunch  of  grapes; 
and  then  it  is  nice  to  have  a  one-cent  piece.— 
New  York  Ledge): 

FOR  CLEANING  GRANDMA'S  "SPECS." 

Put  into  a  small  bottle  six  tablespoonfuls 
pure  water,  one  teaspoonful  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia and  a  half  teaspoonful  alcohol.  Then 
add  a  few  drops  of  fine  perfume;  and  when 
grandma's  "specs,"  or  even  auntie's  stylish 
"glasses,"  need  a  good  cleaning,  apply  with  a 
soft  cloth,  giving  a  final  polish  with  fine 
tissue-paper.  The  world  will  look  newer  and 
brighter. — Housekeeper's  Weekly. 


THE  MODISTES. 

Little  Dick— "Why  do  all  these  dressmakers 
have  big  signs  sayin'  they  is  modest?" 

Little  Dot — "I  dess  they  want  folks  to  know 
it  isn't  their  fault  the  dresses  is  cut  so  low." — 
New  York  Weekly. 


SALT  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Common  salt  does  not  contain  plaut-food, 
and  is  not,  correctly  speaking,  a  fertilizer.  It 
dissolves  plant-food  already  in  the  soil,  and 
does  this  by  attracting  moisture.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  compact  or  cake  the  soil,  just  as  ft 
hardens  itself  in  lumps  or  cakes  in  the  bags 
or  bins.  It  should  not  be  used  on  low,  wet 
ground,  but  rather  on  loose  loam  or  sandy  soil. 
It  acts  best  on  soil  enriched  by  liberal  applica- 
tions of  stable  manure,  and  should  not  be  used 
on  poor,  thin  soil.  If  used  freely  it  will  kill 
any  weed  or  cultivated  plant,  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  vegetation  until  washed  out  by 
rains.  Asparagus,  celery,  onions  and  cabbage 
will  stand  heavier  dressings  than  some  other 
crops.  Salt  is  said  to  stiffen  the  straw  of  grain 
crops.  This  it  probably  does  by  setting  free 
the  potash  already  in  the  soil,  or  in  other 
words,  robbing  the  soil  of  its  fertility.— J^ar7ii 
Journal. 


THE  MISSING  LINK. 

The  hand-organ  has  often  been  voted  a  nui- 
sance, but  never  before,  probably,  for  the 
reason  that  it  set  up  too  high  a  standard. 

Edith  had  been  to  church  for  the  first  time. 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  it?"  asked  her 
mother. 

"I  didn't  like  the  organ  very  well." 
"Why  not?" 

"  'Tause  there  wasn't  any  monkey  with  it." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


TIME  AND  MONEY. 

/ 

"Time  is  money,  my  dear,"  he  said,  hustling 
around  in  a  great  hurry. 

"Come  off,"  she  replied  tartly.  "I've  got 
plenty  of  time  to  go  down  street  and  buy  a 
bonnet,  but  I  don't  get  the  bonnet  just  the 
same." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


"HE  NEVER  TOLD  HIS  LOVE." 

"Oh,  Tham,  I  mean  Thammy,"  said  Miss 
Prister  to  her  bashful  lover,  "if  you  love  me 
thay  tho,  and  if  yon  love  me  and  don't  like  to 
thay  tho,  thqueeth  my  hand,"  and  then 
Sammy  astonished  her  by  gently  whispering 
"tho." 


"World's  Fair 

SOUVENIR  PLAYING  CARDS 

Views  of  all  Buildings  in  Colors. 
A  Regular  Playing  Card 

Price,  by  Slail,    -     -     tO  50 
With  gilt  edges,  fancy  case,  1  00 
Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

THE  WfflTEES  AST  UTHO.  CO., 

Ill"  The  Eookery,  CHICAGO. 


ft  I  R  I  A  Make  money,  and  lots  of  it,  as 
V  agents  for  our  journal.  Ligh  , 
I]  1 11 1  genteel  work.  Earn  your  new 
^  1 1  i  ^0  dresses,  new  cloaks,  your  hol- 
iday money,  and  be  independent.  Succet^s 
sure.  We  pay  the  largest  cash  commission 
offered  by  any  publishers.  Be  sure  to  write  to- 
day to  FABH  AXD  FIRESIDE.  Phil- 
1  adelpbia,  Pa.,  or  Sprln^eld,  Ohio. 


HERE  IS  THE 


LOOK  HERE I 
What  the  Pub- 
lic has  to  say 
about  the 

BARKLEY 
GOODS. 


Nhw  Ibxku,  La.,  June  7, '90. 

jyear  Sin  .—I  have  received 
the  buegy  In  good  order,  and 
am  penectly  satisfied  with  it. 
/  tMnk  it  the  most  niceiy  ftn- 
Uhed  buggy  I  have  teen  in  thia 
(«e2<on  of  the  country.  Svery  ono 
Wimiret  it.    MY  wr»E  is  hishlY 

yUABKD  WITH  IT. 

I  km  Tery  reipectfnlly, 

5.  B.  WlNTEBS. 

6BjLN0EV1I.i.e,  Idaho,  June  16, 1890. 
Sear  Sirt  .—The  set  of  $5.50  harness 
that  I  ordered  for  Chas.  Bentz,  of  this 
place,  came  O.  K..  and  every  one  here 

WXBE  MUCH  flUBPBlSED,  AS  THEY  ABE  AS 
eOOD  AS  HABNXSS    SOLD  HEEE  FOE  $30. 

Enclosed  please  find  |10  for  which  pleas» 
Bend  your  No.  6,  |10  harness  (nickel 
trlmmedj,  by  express  to  Frank  Vansice. 
Yours  truly, 

B.  BECK,  Postmaster. 

MAifeHiSTEB  Depot,  Vt.,  June  30, 1890. 

Bents: — The  top  buggy  and  road  cart  are 
kt  hand  all  O.  K.  They  are  veey  satis- 
»ACTOBT,  and  in  every  way  appear  fully 
•qaal  to  your  representations.    I  thine 
yon  may,  in  due  time  expect  other 
■ORtomara  from  this  locality,  as  the 
goodt  are  liked  by  ai.i.  who  have  seen 
SSC  Yourrve^uu^y^^^^^ 


For  20  consecntiTe  years  we  have  made  and  sold  HABNESS  to  Dealen,  BUT  NOW  we  are  selllns  direct  to  tbe 
consumers,  saying  you  the  traveling  man's  expenses  and  dealers*  profits. 

ROAD  CARTS  11 0.oo,  BUGGIES  Upwards 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFC.  CO.  Garden  City  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Meution  Farm  and  Fireside, 


September  1,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IT 


BOOH  I 

On  afternoops,  wheu  baby  boy  has  had  a 

splendid  nap, 
And  sits,  like  any  monarch  on  his  throne,  in 

nurse's  lap, 
la  this  peculiar  wise  I  hold  my  'kerchief  to 

my  face 

And  cautiously  and  quietly  I  move  about 
the  place ; 

Then,  with  a  cry,  I  suddenly  expose  my  lace 
to  view. 

And  you  should  hear  him  laugh  and  crow 

when  I  say  "Booh !" 
Sometimes  that  rascal  tries  to  make  believe 

that  he  is  scared. 
And,  really,  when  I  first  began  he  stared  and 

stared  and  stared ; 
And  then  his  under  lip  came  out  and  further 

out  it  came. 
Till  mama  and  the  nurse  agreed  it  was  a 

"cruel  shame." 
But  now  what  does  that  same  wee  toddling, 

lisping  baby  do 
But  laugh  and  kick  his  little  heels  when  I 

say  "Booh !" 
He  laughs  and  kicks  his  little  heels  in  rap- 
turous glee,  and  then, 
In  shrill,  despotic  treble,  bids  me  "do  It  all 

aden." 

And  I— of  course  I  do  it;  for,  as  his  progen- 
itor, ' 

It  is  such  pretty,  pleasant  play  as  this  that  I 
am  for. 

And  it  is,  oh,  such  fun!  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
shall  rue 

The  time  when  we  are  both  too  old  to  play 
the  game  of  "Booh !" 

— Eugene  Field. 


WHY  WOMEN  LIVE  LONGER  THAN  MEN. 

IT  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a  great 
age  is  attained  by  ■women  oftener 
than  by  men.  Tissot,  with  doubtful 
gallantry,  accounts  for  this  by  de- 
claring that  the  large  amount  of 
talking  for  which  women  are  famous, 
is  a  very  healthly  exercise  and  promotes 
circulation  of  the  blood  without  over- 
exerting the  organs.  The  true  reason, 
probably,  lies  in  the  quieter  and  more  reg- 
ular life  usually  led  by  women,  whose 
nervous  system  and  brains  are  consequent- 
ly not  worn  out  so  quickly,  as  a  rule,  as 
those  of  men. 

One  of  the  most  famous  female  centena- 
rians, was  the  Countess  of  Desmond  who 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  James  L  from 
the  effects  of  an  accident.  The  wonderful 
woman  found  herself  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  so  lively  and  strong  as  to  be  able 
to  take  part  in  a  dance,  and  when  she  was 
one  hundred  and  forty  she  traveled  aU 
the  way  from  Bristol  to  London  in  order 
to  attend  personally  :o  some  business 
aflfelrs. 

liady  Desmond  is,  however,  quite  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  a  Frenchwoman,  Marie 
Prion,  who  died  in  St.  Colombe  in  June, 
1838,  it  is  said,  at  the  wonderful  age  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Toward  the  end 
of  her  life  she  lived  exclusively  on  goat's 
milk  and  cheese.  Although  her  body  was 
so  shrunken  that  she  weighed  only  forty- 
six  pounds,  she  retained  all  her  mental 
faculties  to  the  last. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  but  incontestable 
fact  that  some  women,  at  the  age  when 
most  people  die,  undergo  a  sort  of  natural 
rejuvenation — hair  and  teeth  grow  again, 
wrinkles  disappear  from  the  skin,  and 
sight  and  hearing  reacquire  their  former 
sharpness.  A  Marquise  de  Mirabeau  is  an 
example  of  this  rare  and  remarkable 
phenomenon.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  but  a  few  years  before  her 
death  she  became  in  appearance  quite 
young  again.  The  same  change  happened 
to  a  nun  of  the  name  of  Margruerite  Verdur, 
who,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  lost  her 
wrinkles,  regained  her  sight  and  grew 
several  new  teeth.  When  she  died  ten 
years  later,  her  appearance  was  almost 
that  of  a  young  girl. 


FLUIDS  WITH  MEALS. 

The  arguments  presented  by  many  wri- 
ters seem  to  prove  that  the  moderate  taking 
of  fluids  -with  the  food  at  meals  is  not 
without  benefit.  But  the  importance  of 
the  thorough  mastication  of  food  before  it 
is  presented  to  the  stomach  must  not  be 
overlooked.  If  this  is  interfered  with  in 
any  way  by  the  use  of  liquids,  we  must 
promptly  prohibit  their  indulgence. 

Fluids  may  be  taken  ad  libitum  during 
meals  by  those  whose  digestive  powers 
will  allow  it;  but  such  persons  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  strongest  stomach  may 
be  abused  too  far,  whUe  those  whose  stom- 
achs are  already  \inequal  to  a  severe  strain 
should  be  especially  careful  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fluids  imbibed  with  the  food. 


The  saliva  is  the  beet  lubricator  for  the 
food  while  it  is  in  the  mouth,  both  because 
of  its  starch-digesting  powers,  and  because 
its  alkalinity  serves  to  stimulate  a  copious 
flow  of  the  acid  secretion  of  the  stomach. 

Any  habit,  therefore,  which  permits  the 
entrance  of  food  into  the  stomach  before  it 
is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  saliva, 
must  be  pronounced  pernicious  in  the 
extreme. 

If  we  cannot  afibrd  the  time  necessary 
for  masticating  our  food  properly  and  in- 
corporating it  thoroughly  with  saliva,  it 
would  be  better  to  take  nothing  but  broths 
and  similar  foods.  The  use  of  water  and 
other  liquids  as  lubricators  is  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  whole  mechanism  of  digestion,  it  will 
readily  beiseen  that,  in  cases  of  weakness 
or  want  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the  muscles 
of  the  stomach,  when  every  part  of  the  food 
cannot  be  properly  presented  to  the  action 
of  the  digestive  juices,  the  introduction  in- 
to the  stomach  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
water  may  be  of  no  slight  benefit.  The 
mass  of  food  will  become  more  pliable,  and 
so  more  easily  operated  upon  by  the  weak- 
ened muscles. —  Youth's  Companion, 


AMERICAN  SHIP-BUILDING. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  with- 
in a  few  years  the  United  States  should 
wrest  from  Great  Britain  the  greatest  of 
that  nation's  manufacturing  privileges — 
the  building  of  ships  for  powers  that  must 
have  them,  but  cannot  construct  for  them- 
selves. From  the  day  when  ironclads  be- 
came governmental  necessities,  the  smaller 
countries  have  pvirchased  their  ships  of 
war  and  their  armament  from  England, 
but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  monopoly  will  soon  be  broken.  Again 
and  again  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
American  material,  shaped  by  American 
ingenuity,  has  no  superior  when  it  appears 
ia  the  finished  product,  and  to  this  gratify- 
ing fact  the  eyes  of  intending  purchasers 
cannot  long  be  closed.  Every  ship  in  our 
navy  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  American 
handicraft,  and  such  solid  evidence  will 
surely  not  be  disregarded.  No  nation  can 
produce  better  guns  than  ours-  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  armor-plate  we  are  far  in 
advance  of  all  competition,  while  American 
engixies  have  outsped  the  best  foreign 
mechanism  ever  put  in  any  cruiser.  With 
these  conditions  unshakenly  established, 
but  little  time  is  likely  to  elapse  before 
the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the  Thames,  the  Mer- 
sey, the  Severn  and  Milford  Haven  will 
occupy  minor  positions  in  the  marts  of 
shipping,  while  the  Delaware,  the  Ches- 
apeake and  a  score  of  other  waters  within 
our  national  boundaries  will  become  su- 
premely conspicuous.—  Washington  Star. 


PLUCK-A  CAPITAL  FABLE. 

The  hopelessness  of  any  one's  accom- 
plishing anything  without  pluck  is  illus- 
trated by  an  old  East  Indian  fable.  A 
mouse  that  dwelt  near  the  abode  of  a  great 
magician  was  kept  in  such  constant  dis- 
tress by  its  fear  of  a  cat,  that  the  magician, 
taking  pity  on  it,  turned  it  into  a  cat  itself. 
Immediately  it  began  to  sufier  from  its 
fear  of  a  dog,  so  the  magician  turned  it 
into  a  dog.  Then  it  began  to  sufler  from 
fear  of  a  tiger,  and  the  magician  turned  it 
into  a  tiger.  Then  it  began  to  suffer  from 
its  fear  of  huntsmen,  and  the  magician,  la 
disgust,  said,  "Be  a  mouse  again.  As  you 
have  only  the  heart  of  a  mouse,  it  is  im- 
possible to  help  you  by  g^iving  you  the 
body  of  a  nobler  animal  1"  And  the  poot 
creature  again  became  a  mouse. 

It  is  the  same  -with  a  mouse-hearted  maru 
He  may  be  clothed  with  the  powers,  and 
placed  in  the  position  of  brave  men,  but  he 
will  always  act  like  a  mouse ;  and  public 
opinion  is  usually  the  great  magician  that 
finally  says  to  such  a  person,  "Go  back  to 
your  obscurity  again.  You  have  only  tha 
heart  of  a  mouse,  and  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  make  a  lion  of  you !" 


THE  WEDDING-FINGER. 

How  many  women  who  fondly  love  the 
golden  symbol  of  their  wedding  vow,  know 
why  they  wear  it  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand?  That  particular  digit  was 
chosen  because  it  was  believed  by  the 
Egyptians  to  be  connected  by  a  slender 
nerve  with  the  heart  itself.  And  these 
ancient  worshipers  of  Isis  held  this  finger 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore gold  was  the  metal  chosen  for  the 
ring.     

37ie  biggest  cash  commissions  ever  given  by  any 
paper  are  now  given  to  cltib  raisers  for  this 
paper.  Wrile  at  once /or  "Special  Cash  Terms 
to  GvJb  Kaisers." 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  '^"^oiJfS''^ 

T^A-tH  r-.n4-i  r^.-*^  A  ^^-^J  .^t- 1 4-4- A     Instruction  in  Soils.  Tillapo    Rtnrli.'Rai*infT  Vpf- 


Instruction  in  Soils,  Tillage,  Stock-Raisiog,  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  Agricultural  Chemietry,  Botany, 
Horticulture,  Entomulogy.  aud  the  general  tjcieuces  related  to  Agriculture.   Expenses  low.   Every  countr  in 
Ohio  entitled  yearly  to  one  free  scholarship  in  Agriculture.   A  catalogue  sent  free  oa  application. 


Bducation  in  Agriculture. 


FOREST  DESTRUCTION. 

The  penalty  of  destroying  a  country's 
forests  is  forcibly  presented  by  an  article 
in  the  Kew  Bulletin.  There  are  many 
excellent  reasons  for  asserting  that  the 
parched  desert  lying  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  sea  was  once  a  pleasant  arboreal 
land.  One  argument  is  that  of  the  names 
given  to  the  various  places  in  the  now 
arid  desert  by  the  original  Arab  invaders. 
Most  of  these  names  signify  trees  or 
groves,  or  embody  reference  of  some  kind 
to  a  green  and  vegetous  region.  Subse- 
quent generations  of  Arabs  and  their 
camels,  the  latter  voracious  as  the  ostrich 
in  appetite  and  indiscriminate  as  the 
Harlem  goat  in  satisfying  it,  have  entirely 
destroyed  all  traces  of  this  vegetation. 
The  result  is  that  rain  is  no  longer  attracted 
to  the  region.  The  only  storm  is  the 
furnace  blast  of  the  simoom,  and  the 
country  is  a  parched,  desert  waste.  The 
same  desolating  process  is  taking  place  in 
Russia  to-day.  "The  ruthless  forest  de- 
struction, which  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time,  has  had  a  serious  etfect  in 
reducing  the  average  rainfall.  In  vast 
regions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  black  soil, 
there  is  hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  underground 
rivulets  have  disappeared.  The  forests  also 
broke  the  force  of  the  fierce  east  desert 
winds.  Now  these  winds,  piercingly  cold 
in  winter  and  scorchingly  hot  in  summer, 
burst  with  full  fury  on  the  plains.  Their 
blasts  are  capable  of  withering  the  corn  in 
a  few  days,  and  with  them  come  sand- 
storms which  turn  fertile  lands  into  per- 
manent deserts." 

ENOUGH  LAND  LEFT. 

There  is  now  little  free  public  land, 
desirable  for  ordinary  agriculture,  left  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Missouri  river.  The 
vacant  land  which  remains  open  to  settle- 
ment under  the  national  land  laws  is 
mostly  rich  but  arid  land,  upon  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  must  be 
expended  for  irrigation  before  it  can  be 
rendered  productive. 

But  does  this  mean  that  the  opportunity 
to  "get  a  farm"  no  longer  remains  to  the 
young  American  who  prefers  a  country 
life?   By  no  means. 

The  southern  states  and  many  of  the 
northern  states  contain  large  tracts  of  land 
which  may  be  had  so  cheaply  that,  taking 
into  account  the  greater  convenience  of 
access  and  nearness  of  markets,  it  is 
practically  as  cheap  as  distant  homestead 
or  pre-emption  land. 

No  industrious  man,  even  if  he  has  been 
able  to  lay  by  but  very  littl'  money,  need 
consider  himself  shut  out  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  farm. 

If  the  era  of  the  development  of  entirely 
unsettled  virgin  land  may  be  said  to  have 
passed,  the  young  and  intelligent  American 
farmer,  who  reads  much  and  studies 
improved  agricultural  methods,  may  hope 
that  his  turn  has  come  to  make  profitable 
use  of  the  land  that  has  b  en  passed  by. 

Let  our  young  men  stay  upon  the  land 
they  have,  or  possess  themselves  of  land 
easily  within  their  reach,  in  the  eastern, 
central  and  southern  states.  Independence 
and  health  they  may  have  there,  and 
beyond  a  doubt  prosperity.,  if  they  have 
the  personal  qualities  which  win  it. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


TIDAL  FORCES. 

In  all  parts  of  the  seaboard  the  world 
over,  where  the  tides  rise  high,  the  conver- 
sion of  tidal  force  into  electrical  power  will 
some  day  be  realized  on  a  scale  which  may 
make  manufactories,  to  a  great  extent,  in- 
dependent of  coal.  The  solar  heat  gives  us 
the  rainfall  which  forms  the  great  lakes 
and  renders  Niagara  an  unharnessed  giant 
of  power.  Niagara  has  partially  been  util- 
ized, and  will  be  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
Solar  and  lunar  gravitation,  quite  Indepen- 
dent of  heat,  gives  us  the  tides,  and  these 
rise  in  places  to  twenty,  forty  and  even 
seventy  feet.  To  make  this  tremendous 
force  available  for  turbines  and  conversion 
into  electricity,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
form  hngh  reservoirs  of  thousands  of  acres. 
The  tide  would  fill  these  at  high  water,  and 
at  low  water  the  reservoirs  could  be 
run  oflf  at  strong  pressure  and  made  to 
operate  turbites.  pSwer  thus  obtained 
could  be  transmitted  great  distances.  The 
advantage  of  this  power  would  lie  in 
cheapness  and  constancy. — San  Francisco 
OaU. 
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PALMS  BUSINESS  COLLE-GE 

In  the  new  Greble  Building,  1710  Ohestnut  St..  Phils. 
Yon  pay  as  Fifty  Dollars.  Wo  educate  and  assi«t 
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LBUMiNS,  PAHlSOl  4  lESBlT. 

Waebingtoa,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tioQs  Free.  Send  for  oirouUrs 


75,000  Terrtffs  Perfect  Washers 

are  now  in  actual  ose  wlthoat  one  dls- 
salisfied  purchaser.  'Washes  easily* 
Quickly  and  warronted  to  wash  as 
clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  wash- 
board. (3)  machines  sent  on  trial  aO 
wholesaleprice  where  not  Introduced. 
If  not  satiBfactorj  money  refunded. 
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A  BIG  OFFER 


SOO,MADEJNA 

Will  bang  o{r  in  tht 
F.  O.,  or  Bome  publio 

 place,  the  two  ehow 

bills  that  we  eeDd,  we  will  Kive  you  a  SOc.  cert,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  jS50 

or  SI 00  per  month,  let  lu  know.  We  pay  in  advance* 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,   21    Willow  St.,  Au^usia,  Me. 


A  PIANO  FREE 

We  will  give  one  of  our  highly  finished  tipriglit 
Pianos  to  the  first  100  persons  sending  ue  theirnanie 
and  address.  We  make  this  grand  offer  t.  intro- 
duce our  pianos,  and  we  will  expect  every  one  get- 
ting one  to  show  it  to  their  friends  :  tell  them  now 
and  where  they  got  it  and  to  recommend  our  house 
to  them.Writeqnick.  Address,  THE  WAGNER 
PIANO  CO.,  ll4NasBanSt.,NewYork,N.  Y. 


LADIES  OUTFIT  FREE 

**  ■  25e.i,Ufbr  mHnmotliooiau    IMPERIAL  TBA  00.,  O^IZ,  O. 


LADY  wanted; 


I  home  and  other  euj  office  wurk-  fSt 
'to  |30   K  w«ek  guuanteed.  Sand 
■  stuap  for  our  daw  offer.  Addr«8« 
OPSBA  lOILSI  COMfAiiX,  (Iiioorporat«d)  gUUTH  B£KI>»  INO. 

CONSUMPTION 

SURELY  CURED. 

To  THE  Editob — ^Please  inform  your  readers 
that  I  have  a  positiYe  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption  if  they  will  send  me  theii 
express  and  post  office  address.  Kespectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  YorS 

Do  you  want  Work,  at  Good  Pay? 
Agents  for  this  paper  are  given  a  Big 
Cash  Commission.  If  you  want  to 
make  money,  write  to-day  for  our 

special  terms. 

HE  NEVER  DROVE  A  SCREW. 

In  the  halcyon  days  before  the  conquest 
of  the  industrial  world  by  the  "hustler," 
no  carpenter  who  had  occasion  to  screw 
two  pieces  of  wood  together  thought  of 
hammering  in  the  screw  nearly  up  to  the 
head  and  breaking  and  destroying  the  ten- 
acity of  the  wood  around  it  and  then  send- 
ing it  home  with  a  half  turn  or  so;  but  he 
carefully  bored  a  hole  a  size  smaller  than 
the  screw,  then  countersunk  the  opening 
and  screwed  the  screw  all  the  way  through 
solid  wood.  Careful  provision  was  also 
made  for  the  undoing  of  the  work  without 
damage,  incase  it  should  become  necessary. 
In  fact,  with  some  workmen  these  things 
were  religious  duties.  An  old  English  car- 
penter, on  his  death-bed,  when  asked  if  he 
were  prepared  to  die,  answered:  "Why 
not?  I've  worked  at  my  trade  fifty  years 
and  never  druv  a  screw  without  greasin' 
it."     

AN  INTERESTINQ  INVENTION. 

A  floating  rope  has  been  invented.  Ac- 
cording to  the  industrial  world,  the  inven- 
tor claims  that  his  floating  rope  of  one 
inch  thickness  will  stand  a  strain  of  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds.  The  rope  con- 
sists of  a  core  of  small,  round  corks  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  placed  end 
to  end,  around  which  is  braided  a  network 
of  cotton  twine;  This  is  surrounded  by 
another  layer  of  strong  cotton  twine  braided 
in  heavy  strands,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  rope  is  very 
soft  and  pliable,  and  even  after  being  tied 
into  a  small  knot  will  return  to  its  original 
shape.  It  can  be  used  in  life  lines  on 
light  rafts,  and  as  a  heaving-line  to  tie 
hawsers  with. 
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FARM  AND  FIKESriDE. 


Septembeb  1,  1893. 


A  FEW  REASONS  WHY  A  SHIP  IS  CALLED  SHE. 

She  Is  sometimes  attached  to  a  buoy. 

It  costs  so  much  for  her  rigging. 

She  gets  along  best  when  she  has  a  mate. 

She  looks  well  in  stays. 

The  swells  of  the  ocean  surround  her. 


A  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

I'd  explained  to  him  over  and  often 
What  a  good  little  boy  should  be ; 
•    How  temper  and  tumult  to  soften, 
And  naughty  .ways  to  flee. 

He  listened  mute  and  quiet, 

With  earnest  eyes  of  blue, 
Then,  "I  don't  fink  I'll  try  it. 

I'd  rawer  be  like  you!" 
— i).  Lummis,  in  Kate  Field's  Washington. 

REASONS  FOR  CHURCH-GOING. 

Some  go  to  church  to  say  their  praj-ers, 
And  some  go  to  show  off  their  clothes ; 

But  tramps  go  because  the  parks  are  cold 
And  the  steam-pipes  warm  up  their  toes. 

A  GOOD  OLD  WAT. 

The  way  to  get  young  folks  to  church- 
Employ  a  pastor  fair  and  young ; 

He'll  surely  draw  the  sweet  girls  out, 
And  then,  of  course,  the  hoys  will  come. 


HIS  INHERITANCE. 

Drsxis,"  said  Mr.  Hurlihy  to  Mr. 
McQ,uade,"since  the  grocery  busi- 
ness has  prospered  so  foine  wid 
ye,  an'  you're  puttin'  on  the  bit 
av  shtyle,  you'd  oughter  be  afther 
bavin' a  crist  an' a  monnygrum, 
man,  along  wid  iverything  ilse." 
"A  crist  an'  a  monnygrum,"  repeated  Mr. 
McQuade,  d-ubiously;  "an' shure,  where  would 
ol  be  afther  folndin'  'em?" 

"A  monnygram's  aisy  made  in  a  minute  by 
a  tasty  man,"  said  Mr.  Hurlihy,  with  conde- 
scension. "Oi  c'd  twine  yez  a  D,  an'  an  M,  an' 
a  Q  if  oi  onct  put  me  moind  to  it;  but  a  crist 
ain't  quite  so  simple.  It's  got  t'  be  an  animile 
or  a  figger  av  some  sort,  that'll  have  a  rifer- 
ence  to  the  fayther  an'  grandfayther  av  yez ; 
an'  sometimes  there's  a  couple  av  wurruds 
goes  wid  it." 

"Phwat  kind  av  wurruds?"  inquired  Mr. 
McQuade.  * 

"A  raoUer,  man,  settin'  out  the  principles  av 
yure  family  an'  ancisthors,"  replied  Mr.  Hur- 
lihy, with  a  comprehensive  wave  of  the 
hands. 

"Iso  nade  for  yez  to  say  anny  more,"  cried 
Mr.  McQuade,  with  an  expression  of  relief. 
"Oi'm  thinkin'  Dinnis  McQuade'U  have  a 
crist  wid  the  best  av  'em  if  thaVs  phwat's 
wanted." 

"An'  what '11  It  be?"  inquired  Mr.  Hurlihy. 

"A  hin,"  said  Mr.  McQuade  with  decision, 
drawing  an  imaginary  biped  in  the  air  with  a 
sturdy  forefinger;  "a  hin,  wid  a  broight  eye  on 
her,  her  head  bint  forrud,  an'  her  ligs  jist 
&-goin' ;  an'  'round  the  head  av  her,  the 
worruds  that  me  gran'fayther  spoke  to  me 
fayther  manny's  the  toime,  when  worruk  was 
slowcomln',  an'  fayther  was  loik  to  fale  dis- 
cooraged.  'Kape  scratchin' !'  the  ould  man 'd 
say;  an'  good  advolce  it  was.  Oi'm  thinkin' 
there  ain't  manny  c'd  have  a  betther  cm!  than 
theMcQuade's?" 

Although  Mr.  McQuade  was  subsequently 
Induced  to  forego  the  "motter"  which  had  so 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  the 
"hin"  in  cheerful  blues  and  reds  soon  adorned 
the  McQuade  stationery,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  entire  family,  who  regarded  the  "monny- 
grum" as  but  a  tempered  success  compared 
with  it. 


YOU  CAN'T  CATCH  A  YANKEE  BOY. 

A  Buffalo  paper  tells  a  story  of  a  New  Hamp- 
shire boy's  quickness  at  repartee.  He  was 
traveling  in  the  country  at  Stoddard,  where  it 
is  all  rocks  and  bowlders,  abandoned  farms 
and  farm-houses  going  to  ruin.  He  saw  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  hoeing  in  a  corn-field  on 
the  side  of  what  would  he  pasture-land  on  any 
one  else's  farm.  The  corn  was  poor-looking. 
The  traveler  reined  in  his  horse  and  spoke  to 
the  boy.  He  said  to  him : 

"Your  corn  is  rather  small." 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  "we  planted  dwarf 
corn." 

"Well,  it  looks  yellow,  poor  and  thin." 

"Well,  we  planted  yellow  corn." 

"Well,  said  the  traveler,  "I  don't  mean  that. 
It  don't  look  as  if  you  would  get  more  than 
half  a  crop." 

"I  don't  expect  to.  I  planted  it  on  shares." 


SNAKE  STORY  AHEAD. 

"I  got  my  start  in  a  queer  way,"  remarked  a 
man  of  evident  wealth,  as  the  drummer  fin- 
ished a  story. 

"How  was  that?"  inquired  the  drummer. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,"  continued  the 
successful  citizen,  "I  was  traveling  with  a 
side-show,  and  the  business  went  to  pieces, 
leaving  me  its  creditor  for  wages  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  no  assets 
but  the  stock  in  trade.  This  was  divided,  and 
my  share  was  an  anaconda  about  eighteen  feet 
long  and  as  big  around  as  my  body.  It  wasn't 
fat,  though,  I  think,  for  air  was  about  the 
only  thing  it  had  to  live  on  for  several  weeks 
before  the  failure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  took 
the  snake  and  started  for  St.  l.ouis,  where  I 
proposed  to  exhibit  it.  I  had  him  in  a  box  in 
the  baggage-car,  and  somehow  he  got  out  and 
started  through  the  train  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition. Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  plat- 
form of  the  second  and  third  coaches,  the 
couplings  came  loose,  and  there's  no  telling 
what  would  have  happened,  for  we  were  go- 
ing up  a  heavy  mountain  grade,  if  the  snake 
hadn't  twisted  himself  around  the  break-rods 
and  hung  on.  It  was  a  big  strain  on  him,  but 
he  stuck  to  It,  and  I'm  a  lawyer  if  he  didn't 
hold  that  train  together  for  two  miles,  and  no 
doubt  saved  the  lives  of  all  the  passengers  in 
the  rear  coaches.  They  thought  so  anyhow, 
and  made  me  up  a  purse  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

The  drummer  coughed. 

"What  became  of  the  anaconda?"  he  in- 
quired casually. 

"He  gave  me  my  start,"  replied  the  narrator. 
"You  see,  the  five  hundred  dollars  wasn't  a 
drop  in  the  bucket ;  but  when  we  got  the  snake 
loose  the  strain  on  him  had  stretched  him  out 
twenty  feet  longer,  and  I  went  into  St.  Louis 
with  a  snake  that  no  other  exhibitor  could 
hold  a  candle  to,  and  if  you  don't  believe  me, 
I  can  show  you  that  snake  stuffed  and  hang- 
ing up  in  my  hall  at  Denver." 

The  drummer  got  up  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  uneasy. 

"You  ought  to  sell  it  for  a  telegraph  pole," 
he  said  reproachfully,  and  went  o\xt.— Detroit 
Fi-ee  Press. 

TURNING  THE  TABLES. 

A  sweet-faced  maiden  lady  who  still  has 
hopes,  sat  beside  a  bright  little  fellow  in  an  el- 
evated car  the  other  afternoon  making  friendly 
overtures  to  his  pleased  parents  by  compli- 
menting the  boy  on  his  accomplishments.  She 
had  asked  him  a  good  many  questions  about  al- 
most everything  she  could  think  of  as  they 
speeded  toward  Harlem.  To  these  the  little 
chap  had  replied  with  frank  seriousness  pecu- 
liar to  children. 

"So  you  are  going  to  the  park  this  afternoon  ? 
Do  you  love  the  park?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied;  then  added  after  a 
pause,  "but  papa  don't  like  it." 

"2so?  And  why  don't  he  like  it?" 

"I— I — papa  says  it  bores  him,  and  he  don't 
like  it." 

People  in  the  vicinity  smiled  at  the  father's 
expense,  and  the  maiden  lady  appeared  to  be 
greatly  amused.  The  child  saw  this  and  fol- 
lowed it  up. 
"Papa  didn't  want  to  come,  but  mama  said — " 
What  mama  said  was  cut  short  by  a  vigorous 
shake  from  that  individual,  who  had  all  along 
regarded  the  strange  lady  with  disapproval, 
and  now  frowned.  The  passengers  looked  dis- 
appointed. The  maiden  lady  looked  a  trifle 
malicious. 

"How  old  are  you?"  she  finally  inquired, 
with  her  sweetest  smile. 

"I'm  five;  how  old  are  you?" 

Mama  smiled  this  time,  and  the  gentlemen 
opposite  elevated  their  newspapers  to  conceal 
their  agitation.  The  maiden  lady  gazed  out  of 
the  window  thoughtfully.  Maybe  she  was 
trying  to  figure  it  up ;  but  she  didn't  answer 
the  child's  question. 
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CASH  TALKS, 

And  that  is  why  our  agents  stay  with  us,  they 
make  the  cash.  AVe  want  agents  everywhere. 
Men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  who  want  to 
make  money.  Write  to-daj- to  the  publishers 
of  this  journal  for  -^Special  Cash  Terms  to 
Club  Raisers." 


UMnUO  rUtl  IOyw«HiV££.sMLDPcs.co.  CADIZ, oaig 

t^Q  A-M-'ETir  !rOTT025. CARDS.  Ser«p  PICTTRES,  n+- 
i*rOUa!DDL£S,  XGTS:OZT?li:  k.i,ihMb'.%  aiNO^UlSi 
iPAaD££  CASD  CO.,  MOKIOrt-ZSE,  COSS.^^^^ 

a=2  cirt£t:    7»!r.  JIO.CC1  'StktA 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


lEWElRY  SPINDLE 


A  G C H TC>°^ft bl^monej,  Catftloene quiet  semnghoosehoM 
MUCH  I  Otrticles frte.  Cilneaiff.Co.  IS W,ff«sh.St.CUw50. 

Send  10  cents  to  FRASK  HAKRISON", 
Bceton,  Ma^,  and  see  -nhae  j-ou  irUl  get. 


WONDERFUL! 


OUR  DIP  ^^dle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
uwit  wii  lastruineiit  out  for  ilinerB  and 

Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmanvllle,  Pa. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
'•to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haspee  Mro.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


S300 

LADIES 


ts  b«  paid  for  dl»tribiitiw[  cirealvs  ia  your  e^naty  by  OBr  Kg 
idTtTtbers,      BUBTLEK3    «aclose  st*nip  for  »boT«  work. 

BUBS;&7.  63  BROADWAY,  K&W  YQRg, 


■wishing  to  make  S25  a  week  at  home, 
writing, address  with  BtampIiOnise 
T.  Fairfield^  South  Bend,  Ind. 


that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 
dress immediately.  "We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  83,000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  the-y  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  atrial  will  cost 
yon  nothing.  "Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.  C.  «fe  CO.,  Box  1013,  Auffnsta,  Me. 


FACTORY  PRICES  ts^sWi^is? 

Only  20  per  cent. aboTe  cost.  Shipoed  on  aDproval.  SOpagecata- 
Wgue  free.  CfilCAfaU  siffl5G  JliCHISE  Ct).,  thleagd,  Ulinois* 


U 


HPI  f  TnU'QPADIU  bas  soldtorS2.00.  Isendit 
nULL  lUIVl  OUADinandlirsMagazine,6months 
£oronlyl6c.,po8tp'd.E.F.HSDIi,132ChnrchSt.,i{.T. 


S9 


A  DAX,  5<)fast  selling  specialties.  Big 
profits  to  agents.  Everybody  buys.  Bicy- 
cles, etc.  "Writequick.  Box  29,  Holly,  Mich. 


$525 


Agent's  profits  i>er  month.  "Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  Articles  just 
out.  A  $1.50  sample  and  terms  free.  Try 
U3.    Chidester  &  Son,  2S  Bond  St.,  >s.  T. 


•  STEEL  FIBE  PBOOF   SECrBITT  BOXES* 

For  Talaable  Papers,  Jewelry,  etc.    Write  for  terms. 
SmWAl  HF6.  CO.,  32-40  SO.  JEFFEBSOS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


Convertitile  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  Bent  free 
T.  CassgreeD  Sfg.  Co.,  13i  TanBiren  St.,  Chicago,  niinois 


GENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 


A or  C03I3IISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Aeents  mak- 
ing $50  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Mf  g  Co.,  198,  LiCrosse,  ¥15. 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESSflV?:^ 

at  Some.  Instnictioiis  free  to  lady  readers.  Sendstamp, 
(flo  hoiabugj,  aiBS.  4.  A.  MA^UOSe,  Boxl5.  Anna,  Ohio. 


LADIES 


DES  IKING  HtOMM 

I  such  as  maiiing  circulars,  ad- 
dressing  envelopes,  etc „  will 
triake820a  week.  WorJi  steady.  So  CanTassing.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
snvelope  to  Woman's  Co-OperatiTe  Toilet  Co.  Soath  Bend,  Ind. 


WOHK 


For  ererybody.  Big  Pay. 
Anybody,  Men,  "Women, 
Boys  or  Girls,  can  make 
money  as  Agents  for 
this  paper.  Our  new 
plan,  with  the  grand 
premiums  offered,  makes 
success  sure.  Inducements  are  so  great  that  almost 
every  family  subscribes.  If  you  want  profitable 
employment,  write  to-day  for  special  terms.  Address 
FAEM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

HAVE  YOU 

tad  one  of  these  rings,  warranUd  solid 
gold!  OrerSOOO  girls  have  had  one  and 
we  are  ready  to  five  away  10,000  mor^, 

Fn  p  p  for  a  few  hours  work  among 
  n  k  C    yonr  friends.   Write  atoace. 

I,  M.  ASSOCIATION,  369  Bearboro  8t.CWeaBo,IlL 


SILVER  COINED 


Freely,  Easily,  Quickly  and  in  Abundance  by 
our  canvassing  agents.  Also  Gold  and  Green- 
backs. Men,  -women,  boys  andgirls  make  money 
rapidly.  Permanent  and  pleasant  work  on  a 
new  and  taking  plan.  Write  to-day  to  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE,.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


^  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Will  $500  Help  You  m^i 


so,  yon 
can  have 
■We 

offer  you  the  !«ole  Agency  for  an  article  that  ia 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
In  Every  Office,  something  that  SEX.LS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  seU  rapidly  at  Donble 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  Ton  can  make  from  $500  to  8700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coon- 
try.  Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BOYS 


■who  -want  to  earn  money  to 
buy  their  school-books,  or 
to  pay  for  a  course  in  book- 
keeping or  shorthand;  or 
those  ■who  ■want  to  earn 
their  spending-  money,  in- 
cluding a  good-sized  "wad"  for  the  hol- 
idaj^,  should  write  TO-DAY  for  our  special 
terms  to  agents.  We  pay  the  BIGG-EST 
CASH  COMMISSION,  and  it  is  easier  to 
get  up  big  clubs  for  our  paper  than  for  any 
other.  Try  it  and  your  p-urse  -will  make  you 
happy.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  PhU- 
adelphia.  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio.  

AegMTSSSOtoSIOO^i;: 

Ladies  or  Gents.  Bestseller  known,  Xeed- 
d  al  every  house,  place  of  business  or  farm 
iheyearronnd.  *'Home**  EJe«b-Ie  Motor 
mnsaUkindsof  light  machinery.  Cheap- 
est poweron  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  com  ehel'ler, 
pamps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers'  or  dentists' 
machinery,  &c.  Clean,  Noiaeless.  lasts 
a  life-time.   No  experience  needed.  To 
show  in  ooeration  means  a  sale.  Guar' 
anteed.  Profits  Immense.  Circalare  free. 
W.  C  HA£BI50X  Si  CO^  Colambaa.  O. 


WANTED  W 

"SCENES  FW  EVEHY  MND/' 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY; 

orer  500  ^lagnificent  Fhotoeraphic  Views, 

size  11;2  byl4'c  incbes.    Introductica  by 
GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE,  Author  of  "Ben-Hur." 

Descriptions  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D..  Eussell 
GonwelU  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Hod.  Wm.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, Henry  "Vt'atterson  and  otber  talented  writers. 
Aliead  of  all  competitors,  larger  views,  finer  pboto- 
grapbs,  ticice  as  many  o/  tkem^  more  bandsomely 
bound,  and  lower  in  price;  sells  at  sigbt  to  people 
wbo  never  bought  a  book  in  tbeir  lives;  agents  of 
other  books  throwing  their  ont^ts  away  and  beg- 
ging for  territory;  beantiful  sample  views  free; 
absolute  control  of  field;  goods  on  credit;  $6.00 
to  $20.00  a  day  readily  earned;  success  guaranteed. 
MAST,  CKOWELL  &  KIEKPATKICK. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Sole  Publishere. 

I  A  PRESENT.  I 

*  OENB  Qs  your  address  and  we  will  maie  yon  a  ¥ 

*  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 

*  MACHINE  in  tHe  World.  No  wash-board orTO&*i 
^  bin?  needed.  We  want  yon  to  show  it  to  Tonrf  riends,  * 
J,  oractasagentityoucan.  Toucan  COIN  MONEY  £ 
J  We  also  grire  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the* 
f  tirst  from  each  countv.  Address  lioomv  ^  * 
*N.  T  LATTSTDET  WORKS,  SO  MurraT  Street,  N.T.  * 


DO  YOU  SUFFER 
FROM  PILES? 


■Write  to-day  for  our  book 

How  to  Core  Piles," 
and  Testimonials— FEKB. 


,  Bacon  Medicine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,U.$- A.  i 


P^aV  rni  tf9  reduced,  15  lbs. 
L  11  I  rui.l%«  a  month  ;  any  one 
f  I      can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■  ^lisBJI.Ainley.Supply.Ark., 

says,  "Ilost  IS  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  Ko 
starving. iio  sicknesB. Particulars  (sealed) 
,2c.HALl  &CO.,B.,Box  404,St. Levis, Mo. 

ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

Should  take  TBILENE  TABLETS  CReg.)  The  only 
safe  cure  for  Stoutness.  An  English  Countess  writes: 
""Your  Tablets  act  admirably/. Send  75  cents  to  The 
TEILENE  CO..  134  Tan  Buren  St..  Chicago.  111. 

If  you  are  bald, 
or  a  Ifctle  thin 
on  top.  write 
us.  We  can 
grow  hair  on  the  slickest  head.  No  hair.  Ko  pay. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  DRS.  E.  B.  &  D.  W. 
JACKSOX    INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

Dr.  Chase's « Receipt  Book 

AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

The  "Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Xearly  900 pages.  NEWLY II,I.rSTRATED.  The 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
F.  B.  PICKEESON  CO..  Department  E,  Detroit.Mich. 

Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr. W.  5. 
Kice.  Box  F.  Smithville,  X.Y. 


NO  HAIR.  NO  PAY. 


RUPTURE 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Who  work  for  ns  make  bisr  salaries.  Liglit  and  easy  work, 
permaneut  to  those  who  desire.  Y.agage  all  yoar  time  or 
spare  hoars.  We  pay  a  bigg'er  cash  commission  than  any 
other  publishers.  ]Vo  need  of  belns  Idle  or  without  money 
while  this  opportunity  is  open.  Write  to-day  for  fall  particulars.  Address 
FABH  AAD  FIBESID£,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MEN 


HIS  GREAT  AMBITION. 

Old  gentlemaD— "Wbat  do  you  hope  to  be 
when  you  grow  up?" 

Small  boy— "I  want  ter  be  a  circus  actor." 

Old  gentleman— "Well,  I  declare!  Why  do 
you  want  to  be  a  circus  actor?" 

Small  boy— "Sol  won't  have  to  crawl  under 
the  tent." 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  ASTHMATICS. 

We  observe  that  the  Kola  plant,  found  on 
the  Congo  river,  West  Africa,  is  now  in  reach 
of  sufferers  from  Asthma.  As  before  an- 
nounced, this  new  discovery  is  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma.  You  can  make  trial  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free,  bj-  addressing  a  postal  card  to 
the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  TBroadway,  New 
York,  who  are  sendlue  out  large  trial  cases 
free  by  mall,  to  sufferers. 


O.  G.  (who  has  oeen  to  a  convivial  gathering)— "My 
dear,  please  bring  me  a  glass  of  water."  (Removes 
encnmbrances  and  throws  himself  into  easy-chair,  j 

( See  nest  2  chapters  on  page  20. ) 


Astonishing  result. 


September  1,  1898. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRKSIDE. 
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USEFDii  flHTICIiES 

and  GOOD  BOOKS 


GIVEN  flWflY 


WHILE  THE 
SUPPLY 
HOLDS  OUT. 


Take  Them  While  You  Can. 


Any 


12  of  the  Books  op  Articles  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  one  sending 
only  $1  fop  this  journal  one  yeap.  Ppesent  subscpibeps  accepting 
this  olfep  will  have  theip  time  extended  one  yeap. 

3 OR, 
_        of  the  Books  and  one  of  the  Useful  Articles  will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  only 
25  cents  for  this  journal  the  balance  of  the  year.  This  Uheral  offer  is  made  to 
dispose  of  our  stock  of  these  goods,  and  to  induce  new  readers  to  TRY 
our  paper,  as  we  believe  a  trial  will  please  you  so  well 
ll  that  you  will  become  a  regular  reader. 

The  above  ofEers  are  good  till  October  1,  1893.  About  that  time  additional  improvements  will  be  introduced  and  plans  perfected  that  will  add  greatly 
to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  paper  as  a  progressive  farm  and  family  journal.  No  effort  or  expense  will  be  spared  in  always  keeping  it  in  the 
lead.  The  subscription  price  will  be  the  same  as  it  now  is,  50  cents  per  year,  but  the  great  additional  expense  incurred  by  the  improvements  will  prevent 
the  giving  of  any  premium  or  free  gift  except  at  an  advance  over  the  regular  subscription  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  subscribe  or  renew  your 
subscription  NOW. 

LIST  OF  THE  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  AND  BOOKS 

GIVEN  AWAY  WITH  THI5  JOURNAL. 


"Pll  O-ritn'c   "Pfniyr^iCG   Handsomely   llluBtrated  edition.  296 

•'■•'■■^  O  iiUglCOO.      pages,  large,  new  type.  More  copies  of 


No.  8o3. 

this  book  have  been  sold  than  any  other  except  the  Bible. 


U  nX^i-i^  c>/-«-M    f^-ftt  c^ncx       From  new  plates,  With  many  niustrations. 

JK.O DinbUn  V^rubUC.  256  pages.  The  moBt  popular  juvenile  book 

ever  printed. 


No.  8oi. 

•VTz-v     Q/^»     AfftV\in-n   XT-Jrrli+e   Complete  edition  of  these  fascinating  oriental 

i>0.   OOy.   .A.rd,Dld,Il  IXlgULS.  stories.  348  pages,  Including  Illustrations. 

No.  809.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures.-^^  l^ulU'onf'thfm^sl 

popular  preacher  of  the  age.  Illustrated. 
No.   808.  ^SOp'S  Fables.— /^C?a'ted."*^  very  profusely 

No.  839. 
No.  823. 
No.  833. 


T  o  -M  rr-11  n  rfo-  /\f  T^l  rktrroi-e   The  expressions  and  sentiments  of 

l^dngUdgC  Ul  X-IUWCIO.  flowers,  many  of  them  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. 

Dick  Onslow  Among  the  Indians.— ^cufng^ind- 

dents  of  adventures  among  Indians. 


No.  834.  How  to  Make  300  Kinds  of  Soap.— ^,iil*fe*  ^f^. 

ipes  for  making  all  kinds  of  soaps. 


No.  813.  Swiss  Family  Robinson.- 


Companion  volume  to  RoblnBon 
'Crusoe,  and  equal  to  It  In  inter- 
est. Illustrated. 


ATSartl^rpH  "Rir+'hriO-'hf   *  ^^'^  interesting  story,  by 
r>dri.crca   J>irLXirigXl.t.  that    prince    of    story  writers, 

James  Franklin  Fitts. 


No.  806.  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses.— .1o?y?Sfte'r?he's^il 

of  Dickens. 

No.  816.  Complete  Poultry  Book.— Srpo«u"/t'r|.'°i&i^n|TifuTrr. 

tions. 

No.  810.  Noble  and  Heroic  Deeds  of  Men  and  Women. — 

More  than  200  true  sketches  of  daring  deeds. 

No.  830.  Handy  Horse  Book.— ?^7e,*2na\"o^r'id*e'"l\ore;  '^t^ 

cures  for  ailments.  Illustrated. 

45  pieces  of  sheet  muslCi  vocal  and 
"instrumental.    Pages,    9    by  II 
Inches. 


No.  804.  Eclipse  Musical  Folio.- 


No.  833.  Handy  Reliable  Dictionary.— ^^f.-^t'^rfretn^s! 

phra.ses  and  quotations  from  modern  languages,  and  other  valuable  information. 


O«rrof  QIiaII   ^  ^'^^  "■^^  tasty  artlcleof  silver-plated  tableware 

O.  oy^'   wUgdl  that  with  ordinary  care  and  use  wlU  wear  for  years. 

No.  709.  Russian  Lace  Tidy  •  mentanduse.  Woven  in  a  pretty  de- 
Sign  and  measuring  12  Inches  square. 

T^rt    n/t/y     'V<»<»/11*»  f^OCA   ^  handsome  and  convenient  needle-case,      by  9>4 

XNU.  ^ AA*  CCU.lC"x^ctOC  inches  in  size  when  open,  containing  125  best  large- 
eyed  needles,  assorted  sizes.  Also  bodkin,  darners,  chenille  tapestry,  rug,  and  other  needles. 
Ketail  price,  25  cents. 

CSt^o.  C^ni-   The  most  perfect  representation  of  the  family  pet  that  can  be 

JNU.  19.  V^nC  V-ctL.  imagined.  Of  strong  material  that  a  few  stitches  and  stuffing 
with  cotton  will  make  of  lifelike  proportions. 

XT^    y.y^     IVrrrt  T-J-f-f^+io   I"  the  same  natural  colors  as  the  cat,  and  made  up 

JNO.  ^O,    XWU  JSwltLCIlO.  the  same  way.  Representing  the  cute  little  kittens. 

A  perfect  delight  to  the  little  children. 

XT^    aCtm     A  no  +-1  TT-J/aTirc   A.  handsome  and  interesting  collection  of 

JNO.  OOy.  AIIlCrn,d.Ll  VICWO.  American  views  from  the  principal  cities, 
Xew  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and  Niagara  Falls. 


XTrw    />T     'Jilta.-mn-fiao        This  is  a  very  rich  and  handsome  picture,  from  the  poem 

XN  O.  3i.   iTicmuriCto.  of  the  same  title  by  the  late  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  10  by 

20  inches  in  size.  The  figure  of  a  sweet  and  lovely  girl  standing  among  trees  and  beautiful 
fiowers,  bathed  in  soft  rays  of  sunlight  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  cluster  of  roses. 

No.  35.  Two  I/cad-pencils  and  Two  Penholders.— ^fu^^^,! 

commence  and  these  articles  be  necessary.  The  pencils  have  Inserted  rubber  heads,  such  as 
retail  at  5  cents  each  in  stores.  Penholders  of  a  popular  size. 

TSTr*  'Mf\ft^i-nrr  f^^ r\fi cxo^        This  picture  Is  an  ideal  of  the  best  and  most 

JNO.  33*   JM-Orning  IrlOrieS.  skUtul  artists,   it  is  in  the  form  of  a  folding 

screen  :  size,  7  by  33  inches,  which,  by  being  slightly  folded  between  each  subject,  may  be  set 
upon  the  mantel,  piano  or  table,  and  without  framing  or  any  other  preparation,  makes  one  of 
the  most  novel  and  striking  decorations  to  be  had. 


A<-^,<««J  'XfJn.'tAA  A  collection  of  72  representative  views  from 
ArOUna  ine  WOna.  the  great  cities,  anS  places  of  Interest  in 

this  andforelgn  lands,  that  carries  the  beholder  "around  the  world." 


No.  34. 

dfon 


"Wz-k  l^lio  TVTill        This  is  a  reproduction,  size  10  by  20  Inches,  In  all  it*  glorlona 

X^U.  XXIC  ITXllX.       wealth  of  coloring,  of  the  famous  picture  now  in  the  Doria 

Palace,  at  Rome.  This  celebrated  landscape  was  painted  by  Claude  I^ortalne,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated landscape  painter  of  his  century,  for  Prince  Pamfili,  and  is  now  valued  at  over 
$60,000.00. 


REMEMBER  OUR  OFFERS— Any  12  of  the  above  Books  or  Articles  mailed 
Free  to  any  one  sending  only  $1  for  this  paper  one  year.    Or  any  3  of  the 
Books  and  any  one  of  the  Useful  Articles  mailed  Free  to  any  one 
sending  only  35  cents  for  this  paper  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Always  use  the  numbers  in  ordering.  Should  the  supply  of  any  of  the  numbers  become  exhausted,  we  reserve' the  privilege  of  substituting  another 
of  equal  value  in  its  place. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOI^SAIiE  PRICES.Delivered  TKEE, 
For  Hoaseg,  Bams,  Boofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  lliddlemen  s 
proflts.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance,  Low  prices  vrfl  snrprise  yon.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOIl,     210   Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  ^.  Y. 

SYLPH  CYCLES 

lenmatics  not  enough  ;  springs 
necessary  for  com  fort  &  safety 
pTlph  spring  frame  saves 
Vni'JSClecS  nerves&isperfec- 
ll  t;  on.  All  users  delighted.  In- 
/vestlgate.    We  also  make  a 
m^-^—^^^—^.-^j^^^^,  cOlb.  rigid  Sylph.  Cats.  free. 
Boase-imryea  Cycle  Co.  jlZJ'ri.  32  E  8t.,PeoriaJU. 

Estab'd]    JACKSON  BROS.  [issi 

N.  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TTLE  AKD  PIPE  WORKS, 
134  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y, 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  seents  for  Airon 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  Fin" 
Brick  and  Cement.  - 


WABBJLSTED 

THE  BESI 
Practical  Stomf 


BENNETT'S  DTPBOVED 

STUMP  PULLER 

■^Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  3. 

On  Three  DaysTriat. 

On  rtumers.  Worked  br  D  men. 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONS. 

Fiye  Bizea.  Price,  $35 1  o  $70. 
Circulars  free.    Man'f 'd  bj 

H.L.BEXXETT, 
Wescervillei  O. 


lWELL  drilling  machinery. 

MANUFACTUREO  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 
I  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS.  FOR 
[DEEP  OP  SHAUOW  WELLS,  WITH 
1  STEAM  OR  HORSe  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATAI_OGUC 
■^ADDRESS  WILUAMS  BRO&lTHACA>N.y. 


CIDER 


Before  vou  bny  a 
I*re*s,  write  the 
HYl>RAi;i,IC 
PRESS  3IF€;. 
CO..  of  nt.  Ciilead,  O., 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pnr- 
poses,  also  general 

CIDEBMKEfiS' Supplies. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  A>T)  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Direct  to  YOU  at  Agents'  prices. 
Write  for  our  GUABANTEE.  Address 

BOX  1385,    -    NILES,  OHIO. 

When  writing  please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 

'  Vf  e  offer  yon  tlie  bttt  mill  on  the 
markei  at  soch  •  low  %are  itwiU 

Sy  you  to  write  to  ns.   They  »re 
;  best  cotutrccted^  leut  complicated 
»nd  fastest  grinding  mill*  yet  pro 
dnced.  sATlSFAOTIOlff 
AEANTEED. 
Send  Set.  stamp 
for  OOT  ^p»f» 
Ill-aBfTateo. 
Cataloene* 

HARRISON, 


IDEAL 


AND 


STEEL  TOWER 

IMFGCO. 

ioTBlverst.  ffifEEOBLILL 
Mention  this  paper. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogne  gi\'ing 
particvilars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

MentioQ  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Safe 


Investment. 

In  these  days  of  big  Bank  failiirei.  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence everywhere,  what  can  be  better  than  perma- 
nent farm  improvements?  You  knew  your  bank 
was  all  right,  but  went  early  to  avoid  the  rush,  and 
now  what  will  yon  do  with  the  money?  Answer. 
Build  Page  fence,  and  the  panic  will  prove  a  blessing 
to  vou. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mieh. 


XT'  A  "O  Ti/f"  UPRIGHT  X  HORIZONTftL. 

X  X^M^JJJL  From  SUP. 

ENGINES 

with  STEEL  BOILERS 

Specially  adapted  and  larsreJy 
nsed  for  driving  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  .?hel- 
lers.  Saw  Mills, etc.,  affording 
best  power  for  least  money. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
your  wants  to 

JAMES  LEFFIIL  ic  CO.. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  or  110  UbtrtySi,  N.YXi^ 

Mention  this  p.iper. 

STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  BOARD 


LIGHTEST,  fweiffht  onlv  2''i  lbs.  to  the  rod.) 
CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

BARBLESS  FARM  FENCING 

— hardware  and  implement  dealers  keep  it.  Write 
for  circulars  of  above  and  our  STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FERCE. 
BE  KAEB  EENCE  CO.,   -  DE  KALB,  ILL,. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

THE  "LUNKEN" 

MOCKINfi-BIRD  WHISTLE 

FOR 

Traction  Engines 
and  Steam  Boilers. 

Attached  lite  any  ordinary  whistle. 
Pull  the  Chain  and  it  be- 
gins to  sing.  A  3-inch  Size 
can  be  heard  10  miles  away. 
No  Traction  Engine  should  be] 
without  one.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.! 
One  of  the  largest  size  (Sin.)  used! 
at  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  as ' 
a  Fire  Alarm,  and  can  be  heard  30 
miles  away.   Get  a  2ii  or  3  in.  size 
for  yonr  Traction  Engine  through 
your  dealer,  or  write 

The  Lunkenheinier  Go.  Cincinnati,  0? 

ini  C  UCM  make  big:  pay  working 

lULC  rnCfl  for  tbis  Joaraal.  laglit  and 
profitable  business.  Write  to-<lay  lor 
oar  special  casli  terms  to  agents. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTER. 


Great  Saving 
over  old 
methods. 

RidesonWheels. 

Pulls  Easy. 

No  sudden 
starts  or  jerks. 

Licensed  by  The 

Americaji  Corn 
Harvester  Aaso'n. 


Knives 

Protected. 


Boards  to  gather 
down  Corn. 

Operators  sit  at 
work. 

Much  Easier 
and  Better. 


THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  Q. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


.  DOUBLE  THE  STRENGTH  of  any  Other  fence; -will  not  stretch, 

j»  VTPON/*  sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.  A  Perfect  Farm  Fence,  yet  Eand- 

11  f*lHur  «  i'^V-IIm  some  enough  to  Ornament  a  Lawn.  Write  for  prices. 

HUM^**^    Theaper  rS^~ci— a^i    "ARTMAN    riFQ.  CO., 

11*'''  V  CHEAPER  :  Testimonisls,    also   Cata- 5  BEAVER     FALLS,  PA. 

Than  ^arb  wire  'W^"'  °'  "^"^  ^"^'^ 
VISIBLE 


j  Picket  Lawn  fence,  Tree  5 
2  and  Flower  Guards,  Flex-  S 
I  ible  Wire  JIats,-etc..  FREE,  i 


BRASCHES 


(  1U2  Cbambers  St„  Sew  Tort. 
J  BOS  Statist.,  Chlcaso. 
I  51-53  S.  Forsyth  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


NARTM/UL 


H75I32«SI-ESS  TO  STOCK 


A 

SOLID 
STEEL 
FENCE 


The  beat  and  most  easily  erected  fence  : 


.  use. 


wire.  Cut  from  soUd  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal  J 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for^ 
Catalogue  Iso.  33  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material^ 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns.; 

Central  Expanded  Metal  Co. ,531WoodSt.,Pittsburgh,Pa}, 


Tableati  No.  a.  IiOTe's  last  adieu. 

.  (See  pages  9  and  18.) 


O.  G.— "'WTiy,  my  dear,  whatever  is  the  matter?" 

Aiigelina— "Wliy,  pa,  yon  have  just  fallen  over  the 
easy -chair  and  npset  the  scuttle.   Did  you  ever!" 

O.  G.— "Bless  me  !  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  ghost.  The 
last  cigar  or  something  must  have  been  a  little  too 
strong  for  my  head." 


WORK  AND  MONEY 

FOR  Aljli.  Newest  and  most  successfnl  plan.  Light 
and  pleasant  work  and  Big  Wages.  3Xen,  Women, 
Boys  and  Girls  can  work  for  us,  either  part  time  or 
all  the  time ;  in  yonr  own  neighborhood  or  over  your 
own  and  adjoining  counties.  Oar  agents  are  doing 
big  bnsiness  now^  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  plan 
and  great  value  given  for  the  money  ;  and  agents  like 
it  because  we  pay  the  Biggest  Cash  Commission.  Suc- 
cess sure.  Don't  be  idle !  Here  is  your  chance  to 
Get  into  Paying  Business !  Write  to-day  for 
special  terms  to  agents,  which  are  mailed  free,  or 
Save  Time  by  sending  Zi)  cents  in  stamps  for  our  Dol- 
lar Outfit  and  special  terms,  and  go  to  work  at  once. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

WIND  MILL 

THE 

ORIGINAL 

SELF- REGULATING 

WOOD  WHEEL 

Willmn  In  Lighter  IVlnd 
and  do  More  Work 
than  any  other. 

FAIRBANKS' 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

Wind  Mills  and  Towers. 
Pumps,  JTanks,  &,c. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE &,  CO.,  CHICA60JLL 


jlinKFYFGRMN 


DRILL. 


With  Cbain  Gearliic:  and  Bjttchet 
Drive  Wbeels,  Entirely 
New  Force  Feed.  OnrSfew 
Idrter  Bjtr  raises  the  Hoes 
easier  tlian  any  otber 
Iiever  ever  invented. 
New  Single  Sliiftlns  Bar 
I  with  New  I/ever  for  abilfit- 
\tns  Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 
I  Also  manufacturers  of  Buck- 
ieye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Back- 
[  eye  Biding  and  Walking  Cal- 
'  tivators.  Buckeye  Seeders, 
Buckeye  Cider  Mills  and 
Hay  Eakes. 

Brancb  Honses:  P.  P* 
Hast  <fc  Co.  .PbUadelpUa, 
Pa.;  ;tlaat.  Baford  &  Bar- 
weU  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to  either 
of  the  above  firms,  or  to 

Z».  Z>.  MAST  tfc  CO.482T0  500RIVER  ST.,  SPXUSGF'XEZ.O.  O. 


I 


GEO.ERTCL&CO.  aUINCV.  ILL  .• 


(J5]^JIB  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALU 

ITWILLCONTnOLTMB  MOST 

m  J  VICIOUS  Honse. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

.Sample  mailed  Xr  for  ^ I  nfl 
Nickel,  81.50.  9l>Wv 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACiNE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  jf^.^s^^. 


COLUMBIA 

STEELWIND 
MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
Contains  covered  Internal  Gear. 
lUneqoaled  io  the  Uoe  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  clo»e3t  invesiiea- 
Uon.Also  Columbia  Steel  Derrloki, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Enilnes, 
IBuckejeForce  .*.  Lift  Pumps, 

 :  aod  SprST  Pumpa,  Buckeye 

aodGIobeLawnMowera-IroB  Fenc- 
,^  Inc.  Crc(tln«.  KtC  Write  for  circlars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Agents  for  this  paper  get  Big  Fay. 
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rnTT\-r>A/rQ/50  CENTS  A 
XJlirViiYiO\24  NUMBERS. 


Do  Yoa  Want  Work? 

Do  Yon  Want  Money? 

WE  OFFER  BOTH  TO 

MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  and  QIRLS. 

The  employment  is  steady. 
Tlie  wages  are  good. 
See  pages  i6,  17,  18  and  19  of  this  paper. 


(urrent  (omment. 


THE  Wilson  bill,  providing  for  the  re- 
peal of  such  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1890  as  relate  to  the  purchase  of  sil- 
ver bullion,  passed  the  house  by  a  majority 
much  larger  than  expected.  For  this  house 
bill  the  senate  substituted  the  bill  now 
ander  consideration,  known  as  the  Voor- 
biees  bill.  In  so  far  as  the  stoppage  of  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion  is  concerned,  the 
two  bills  are  identical  in  language.  The 
^^'iison  '^111  conehides  with  the  foUpwiug; 
jlauSe:  "But  this  i-epea).  shall  not  impair 
jr  in  any  manner  affect  the  legal  tender 
quality  of  the  standard  silver  dollars  here- 
tofore coined ;  and  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  pledged  to 
maintain  the  parity  of  the  standard  gold 
ind  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  legal  ratio,  or  such  other  ratio  as 
may  be  established  by  law." 

The  Voorhees,  or  senate,  bill  adds  to  re- 
peal the  following  declaration :  "And  it  is 
bereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  use  of  both 
sfold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to 
?oin  both  gold  and  silver  into  money  of 
3qual  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value, 
such  equality  to  be  secured  through  inter- 
national agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards 
of  legislation  as  will  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins  of 
the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets 
and  in  the  payment  of  debts ;  and  it  is 
hereby  further  declared  that  the  elforts  of 
the  government  should  be  steadily  directed 
to  the  establishment  of  such  a  safe  system 
of  bimetalism  as  will  maintain  at  all  times 
the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or 
issued  by  the  United  States  in  the  markets 
and  in  the  payment  of  debts." 

The  house  bill  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
silver  heretofore  purchased  or  coined  and 
its  maintenance  at  par  with  gold.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  senate  bill  declares  in 
favor  Of  the  government  continuing  its 
efforts  to  establish  bimetalism  and  the  fur- 
ther use  of  silver  as  money  under  future 
legislation. 

The  passage  of  a  repeal  bill  by  the  senate 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  the  length  of 
which  depends  on  how  much  filibustering 
by  a  few  senators  will  be  permitted.  The 
senate  is  liable  to  waken  up  any  day  to  the 
fact  that  filibustering  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  breaches  of  senatorial  cour- 
tesy that  can  be  committed. 

A  repeal  act  of  Congress  will  place  the 
United  States  in  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  France,  the  principal  nation  of  the 
Latin  Union.  The  Latin  Union  was  formed 
in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
regulating  a  uniform  interchangeable  coin- 
age of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  Latin 
Union  suspended  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  fifteen  years  ago,  to  avoid  being 
driven  to  the  single  silver  standard.  Al- 


though no  longer  coining  silver,  the 
nations  composing  the  Latin  Union  use 
both  gold  and  silver  as  money,  maintaining 
the  parity  of  the  coins  of  the  two  metals 
by  legal  tender  acts.  France  now  has  in 
circulation  about  1800,000,000  of  gold  and 
§700,000,000  of  silver.  Practically,  France 
is  now  a  bimetallic  nation  on  a  single  stan- 
dard. And  as  will  be  seen  from  the  clauses 
appended  to  the  two  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress,  this  will  be  the  position  of  the 
United  States  if  either  bill  becomes  a  law. 


WHAT  is  a  "tariif  for  revenue  only?" 
It  is  a  system  of  indirect  taxes 
laid  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  uses  of  the  government. 
It  is  therefore  properly  made  up  of  duties 
on  such  goods  only  as  are  not  produced  at 
home.  Such  duties  will  be  paid  without 
aflecting  the  prices  of  domestic  goods. 

A  protective  tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
properly  made  up  of  duties  on  such  foreign 
goods  as  compete  with  those  produced  at 
home,  and  by  affecting  the  price  of  the 
latter,  prevent  them  from  being  undersold 
and  crowded  out  of  the  markets. 

Under  a  protective  tariff,  non-competing 
goods  are  on  the  free  list;  uuder  a  revenue 
tariff,  competing  goods  are  on  the  free  list. 

ThGa^  aire  the  definitions  given  by  polit- 
ical economy,  but  in  tariff  discussion  and 
in  the  making  of  tariff  laws  they  are  fre- 
quently ignored.  For  example,  the  New 
York  Sim  is  now  advocating  as  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  the  laying  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  duty  on  all  imports.  That  is,  if  our 
imports  amount  to  |800,000,000  annually, 
and  the  government  needs  |200,000,000,  the 
best  way  to  raise  this  revenue  is  to  place  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  every 
article  imported. 

As  a  plan  for  raising  revenue  this  has  its 
merits.  It  is  simple  and  sure.  But 
strictly,  it  is  not  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
It  is  a  hybrid.  If  adopted,  home  products 
would  be  protected  by  the  25  per  cent  or 
30  per  cent  duty  against  competing  foreign 
products.  It  may  be  called  a  revenue  tariff  i 
with  incidental  protection,  but  it  is  not 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 


claim  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
articles  of  food  cannot  stand.  Pure  butter 
melts  at  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
stomach,  is  easily  digested,  and  is  a  most 
wholesome  food.  The  half-cooked  lard,  suet 
and  cotton-seed  oil  in  butterine  are  difficult 
of  digestion  and  not  wholesome.  As  food, 
the  best  butterine  is  far  inferior  to  good 
butter. 

Butterine,  however,  is  not  always  made 
or  compounded  as  described  in  this  circular. 
The  neutral  oils  are  obtained  from  the 
cheapest,  not  from  the  cleanest  source. 
Sometimes  they  trace  back  to  the  offal 
rendering  tanks  of  the  country  slaughter- 
house, to  the  cholera  hog  or  to  the  scav- 
enger's collection.  The  "refining"  process 
may  hide  the  origin,  but  it  does  not  make 
a  "neutral"  wholesome  or  desirable  as  food. 

Even  at  its  best,  butterine,  however 
honest  and  clean  it  may  be  in  the  factory, 
turns  out  an  arrant  fraud  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  In  its  travels  there  is 
a  missing-syllable  contest.  In  the  factory 
butterine  is  mixed  with  butter,  colored  and 
named  to  imitate  butter,  put  up  in  butter 
packages  and  advertised  with  Jersey-cow 
chromes,  in  order  that  it  may  be  palmed 
off  on  consumers  as  genuine  butter.  Rarely 
do  consumers  buy  butterine  on  its  merits. 


ROM  a  firm  manufacturing  butterine 
we  have  received  the  following  de- 
scriptive circular : 

Butterine,  or  oleomargarine,  as  It  Is  tech- 
nically called,  has  for  several  years  been 
extensively  used  in  the  leading  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  private  families  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  is  so  favorably  considered  that 
a  statement  of  t^e  metbod  of  its  manufacture 
and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
cannot  fall  to  interest. 

Butterine  is  composed  of  butter,  butter-oil, 
neutral  lard  and  oleo-oil. 

Elgin  creamery  butter  and  butter  made  at 
the  factory  daily  are  the  milk  products  used 
ip  butterine. 

Butter-oil  is  made  by  pressing  the  oil  from 
American  cotton-seed.  It  is  a  pure,  nutritious 
vegetable  oil,  which  is  used  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  soften  the  texture  of  butterine. 

Neutral  lard  Is  pure,  chilled  leaf  lard, 
cooked  at  a  low  temperature,  and  is  then  put 
into  a  bath  of  pure,  cold  water  for  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  -rt-hloh  removes  all  flavor,  leaving 
a  perfectly  neutral  material. 

Oleo-oil  Is  made  from  the  choicest  fat  of 
beef  cattle,  chilled  in  ice-water,  then  melted 
at  a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr.  From  this  iS 
pressed  a  perfectly  soluble  oil  known  as  oleo- 
oil,  which  is  the  only  beef  product  used  In 
butterine. 

The  above-named  ingredients,  when  prop- 
erly combined,  salted  and  worked  the  same  as 
butter,  form  what  Is  known  as  butterine, 
which  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  whole- 
some articles  of  food  in  general  use. 

Our  factory  Is  always  open  for  public  in- 
spection, and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  call 
and  see  butterine  manufactured. 

Assuming  that  butterine  is  always  what 
it  is  here  stated  to  be — a  compound  of  the 
articles  named,  all  clean  and  pure— the 


ONE  of  the  falsehoods  torn  to  tatters 
during  the  discussion  of  the  repeal 
bills  in  Congress  is  the  widely-cir- 
culated statement  that  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1873  was  secured  by  bribery,  and  that 
silver  was  stealthily  and  fraudulently 
demonetized. 

In  April,  1870,  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  senate 
finance  committee  a  bill  for  the  revision 
of  all  laws  relating  to  coinage.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  was  the  suspension 
of  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  In  a 
report  accompanying  the  bill,  prepared  by 
the  deputy  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
the  reason  given  for  this  provision  was 
that  the  silver  dollar  had  long  ceased  to  be 
a  coin  of  circulation  because  its  bullion 
value  exceeded  its  nominal  value.  This 
bill  was  printed  and  widely  distributed. 
The  follovTing  December  the  bill  was  taken 
up  for  discussion  in  the  senate,  and  was 
passed  January  9, 1871.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  February  following  it  was  reported  to 
the  house  by  the  chairman  of  the  coinage 
committee,  with  an  amendment.  It  was 
ordered  printed  and  referred  to  the  coinage 
committee.  In  March  following  it  was 
again  introdutjed  and  referred  back  to  the 
committee.  In  January,  1872,  it  was  again 
favoi'ably  reported  from  this  committee. 
In  April  and  May  following  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  house,  and  an 
amendment  was  adopted  retaining  the  sil- 
ver dollar  as  subsidiary  coinage  and 
reducing  its  weight  from  4123^  grains  to 
381  grains.  This  amended  bill  passed  the 
house  in  May,  1872.  The  senate  ordered  it 
printed  and  referred  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee. The  committee  reported  itl^ack  to 
the  senate  in  December  following.  In 
January,  1873,  it  was  again  taken  up  for 
debate  in  the  senate,  and  after  the  house 
amendment  providing  for  the  coinage  of 
a  .384-grain  silver  dollar  as  subsidiary 
coin  had  been  stricken  out,  it  was  passed. 
Finally,  a  conference  committee  reported 
in  favor  of  the  senate  bill,  making  no  pro- 
vision for  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar, 
and  this  report  was  accepted  and  the  bill 
became  a  law  in  February,  1873. 

In  the  debates  in  Congress,  covering 
nearly  three  years  in  time  and  occupying 
one  hundred  and  forty  columns  in  the 
Congressional  Globe,  the  silver  question 
was  openly  and  fairly  considered. 


TJRiNG  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
lieen  a  steady  improvement  in  finan- 
cial affairs.  Confidence  is  being 
restored,  money  is  returning  from  its 
hiding-places  to  the  channels  of  trade, 
interest  rates  are  falling,  and  the  great 
credit  panic  of  1893  seems  io  be  ended. 

The  extent  of  the  depression  in  business, 
however,  is  so  great  that  considerable  time 
will  be  required  to  place  it  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  Man- 
ufacturing in  nearly  every  line  is  limited 
to  the  actual  daily  necessities  of  trade, 
which  are  now  very  much  curtailed.  Sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  wage-earners  are 
out  of  employment.  Reduction  in  wages 
of  those  still  employed  is  an  every-day 
occurrence.  The  lessened  purchasing 
ability  of  wage-earners  affects  every  line  of 
retail  trade.  What  hurts  one  hurts  all. 

Regarding  the  outlook.  Price  Current 
remarks:  "As  to  general  business,  it  has 
received  a  setback  that  cannot  be  restored 
at  once,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  recuperate  more  rapidly  than 
seemed  possible  a  few  weeks  ago.  Already 
many  industrial  establishments  have 
resumed  operations,  and  this  is  giving 
employment  to  labor;  but  there  are  so 
many  yet  idle  that  many  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  their  current  earnings  lack  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life 
and  the  demand  for  food  and  clothing  is 
so  much  restricted  as  to  make  trade  dull, 
and  this  will  keep  business  at  a  low  ebb 
for  a  long  time;  but  it  has  started  upon 
the  road  to  recuperation,  and  we  may  feel 
confident  that  it  will  keep  on  in  that 
direction." 

THE  Cherokee  Outlet,  containing  about 
six  million  acres,  has  been  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  and  the  last  large 
body  of  public  land  is  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  multitude  of  individual  owners. 
The  tide  of  settlers  rolling  westward  must 
hereafter  be  divided  into  thousands  of  little 
streams.  After  the  final  distribution  of 
the  government's  domain,  there  will  come 
a  revival  of  land  improvement  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  great  West  there  are 
lands  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation.  In  the 
East  aud  South  there  are  lands  to  be  re- 
claimed by  drainage.  In  the  future  the 
area  of  arable  lands  must  be  enlarged  by 
land  improvement,  instead  of  additions 
from  the  public  domain. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  lessons 
shown  by  the  panic  is  the  intimate 
relation  between  capital  and  labor. 
The  contraction  of  credit  and  the  with- 
drawal of  capital  from  business  threv/ 
labor  out  of  employment.  Although  there 
may  be  quarrels  between  employers  and 
employees,  there  can  be  no  war  between 
capital  and  labor.  Their  interests  are 
mutual.  To  strike  down  capital  is  to 
strike  down  labor.  The  blow  aimed  at 
capital  falls  on  labor.  A  clear  recognition 
of  this  fact  will  tend  toward  the  arbitra- 
tion and  peaceful  settlement  of  all  differ- 
ences that  may  arise  between  employers 
and  employees. 


The  Work  is  Easy. 

The  Profits  are  Big. 

This  is  what  our  workers  say,  and 
you  -will  say  so,  too,  if  you  work 
for  us.  See  our  great  ofifers  on 
pages 

16,  ir,  18,  10 

of  this  paper. 
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HANDLING  AND  STORING  POTATOES. 

I LIVE  not  far  from  where  many  thou- 
sands of  bnshels  of  potatoes  are  an- 
nually grown,  and  where  the  most 
improved  modern  methods  of  culture 
are  practiced  by  using  high-priced 
and  almost  perfect  machinery,  yet  I 
■when  the  crops  are  grown  they  are  then 
handled  and  stored  by  the  same  laborious  ' 
process  that  our  fathers  used.  Only  last 
year  I  . saw  a  field  ol  thirty  acres  being 
picked  up  in  baskets  and  piled  in  heaps  in 
the  field,  to  again  be  picked  up  and  moved 
at  some  future  time.  The  grower  thought 
this  way  easier  than  to  tote  them  down 
cellar  and  up  again,  and  possibly  it  was,  if 
the  potatoes  had  been  dumped  into  wagon- 
boxes  and  shoveled  into  baskets  again  at 
the  cellar ;  but  this  was  not  necessary  in 
this  age  of  the  world. 

This  man  could  have  purchased  ninety 
slatted  bushel  boxes,  two  in  each  fifteen 
put  together,  for  nine  dollars;  the  other 
seventy-eight  would  have  been  knocked 
down,  but  the  labor  of  putting  together 
the  boxes  with  nails  that  would  be  sent 
with  them  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
days'  work,  and  this  with  the  freight  would 
not  have  made  the  entire  cost  more  than 
fifteen  dollars. 

With  this  number  of  boxes  the  crop  of 
four  thousand  bushels  could  have  been 
transferred  to  the  cellar  with  one  handling, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  covering  of 
fifty  heaps  in  the  field  with  haulm  and 
straw,  to  say  nothing  of  the  later  covering 
with  earth,  if  any  accident  prevented 
marketing  before  winter.  Most  cellars  are 
about  as  inconvenient  for  receiving  and 
discharging  heavy  products  as  is  the  hold 


Fig.  1. 

of  a  ship ;  more  so,  in  fact,  for  in  the  ship 
there  are  openings  immediately  above  the 
cargo  that  permit  a  perpendicular  hoist,  or 
drop,  while  cellars  do  not  admit  the  appli- 
cation of  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  have  an  ingenious  neighbor  who  raises 
from  one  to  two  thousand  bushels  of  pota- 
toes annually,  and  he  has  devised  a  rail- 
way by  which  he  conveys  potatoes  in  boxes 
from  the  wagon  to  the  cellar  bottom.  It 
consists  of  three  by  four  inch  scantling, 
framed  together  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  feet,  with  broad  slats  ladder  fashion. 
On  this  track  moves  a  car,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  The  car  is  sixteen  inches  wide  and 
ftve  feet  long,  and  has  a  cleat  two  inches 


high  nailed  across  the  lower  end  on  the  top 
side,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  boxes ; 
at  the  other  end  is  a  hook  or  ring  in  which 
is  tied  a  rope  as  long  as  the  track.  A  knot 
in  the  rope  near  where  it  is  tied  to  the  car 
serves  to  hold  the  car  at  the  top  of  the 
track  by  slipping  the  rope  between  two 
pegs,  close  together  at  the  top  of  the  track 
while  boxes  are  being  placed  on  the  car. 

Sections  of  the  track  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  from  the  level  of  the  wagon-box  to 
the  cellar  bottom  are  placed  on  supports, 
so  as  to  make  a  continuous  track.  The 
wagon,  loaded  with  boxes  of  potatoes,  is 
backed  up  to  the  track,  and  several 
boxes  set  upon  the  car  and  allowed  to  de- 
scend by  gravity  to  the  cellar,  where  an 
assistant  unloads  them.  When  all  are 
unloaded,  which  takes  only  a  very  short 
time,  the  "empties"  are  drawn  up,  four  or 
five  at  a  time,  and  the  wagon  driven  away 
for  another  load,  which  is  being  picked  up 
ty  other  help  in  the  field. 

My  neighbor  has  no  labor-saving  device 
as  far  as  I  know  for  getting  his  potatoes  up 
to  the  wagon-box  unless  he  uses  the  track, 
and  I  have  never  seen  this  done,  my  im- 
pression being  that  the  bother  of  setting 
it  up  is  too  great  for  single  loads.  Where 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  to  be  stored 
in  a  cellar  beneath  a  building  for  a  series 
of  years,  it  would  easily  pay  to  grade  down 
an  approach  so  that  a  wagon  could  be 
backed  down  to  the  cellar  door.  Fig.  2  ■ 
represents  the  idea.  The  bottom  of  the  < 
slope  need  not  be  more  than  six  feet  wide ;  ! 
and  as  a  cellar  is  not  often  more  than  five 
and  one  half  feet  below  the  earth,  surface 
aroimd  the  foundation,  and  slopes  more  or 
less  rapidly  away  from  the  house,  it  does  not 
require  the  removal  of  a  large  amount  of 
earth  in  many  cases  to  get  a  slope  of  one 
foot  in  seven,  which  is  easier  than  many 
hills  over  which  loads  are  drawn. 

In  the  potato-growing  sections  there  are 
little  villages  near  railroad  stations  where 


eral  weeks,  and  our  work  was  getting  out 
and  framing  timber  for  bomb-proofs  and 
magazines  for  the  earthworks  around 
Georgetown.  The  walls  were  heavy  framed 
timbers,  with  sills  and  plates.  For  the  roof 
timbers  we  took  heavy  logs,  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  turning 
them  crowning  side  up,  hewed  ofi"  each 
side ;  then  we  turned  them  down  and  lin- 
ing out  what  would  be  the  bottom  side  so 
it  would  be  square,  hewed  about  two  feet 
at  each  end,  these  ends  resting  on  the  plates. 
After  covering  with  these  heavy  timbers, 
placed  close  together,  side  by  side,  imper- 
vious clay  was  wheeled  on,  and  rammed 
down  with  heavy  rammers,  such  as  are 
used  to  ram  pavements.  From  two 
to  three  feet  of  clay  was  put  on,  and 
it  never  wet  through,  the  inside  being 
constantly  dry,  and  powder  was  safely 
kept  an  indefinite  time.  The  roof  of 
an  above-groimd  cellar  if  built  of  sound 
oak  or  chestnut  timber  in  the  manner 
described  should  last  eighteen  or 
twenty  years. 

The  walls  had  best  be  made  of  such 
stones  as  have  been  gathered  in  the 
fields.  Fig.  3  is  a  front  view  of  a  side- 
hill  cellar,  though  for  that  matter  the 
manner  of  construction  is  exactly 
similar  whether  it  is  built  on  level  ground 
or  in  a  hill.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  in- 
side walls,  and  the  slope  of  the  front  wall 
on  the  left  is  not  shown.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  door  is  at  one  side.  This  is  better 
than  to  have  a  door  in  the  center,  either 
for  a  cellar  or  a  granary,  the  bins  being  all 
on  one  side.  This  gives  a  more  roomy 
passageway,  which  can  all  be  filled  after- 
ward if  desired.  Fig.  4  shows  manner  of 
hewing  roof  timbers.  L.  B.  Peeece. 


imal  may  produce  tuberculosis,  or  con- 
sumption, in  man. 

In  one  state  where  the  disease  prevails 
and  is  spreading  into  adjoining  states, very 
"little,  if  anything,  is  done  to  check  it,  and 
of  course,  a  great  quantity  of  diseased 
mUk  is  going  to  market,  and  the  result 
must  be  a  great  increase  in  consumption. 
In  other  states  commissioners  have  been 
appointed,  and  they  cause  all  animals 
afiected  to  be  killed=  From  Germany 
comes  the  report  that  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  are  tuberculous. 

In  this  country  no  statistics  are  available, 
but  there  is  one  tiling  that  shows  that 


.  Fig.  2. 

every  cellar  is  filled  to  its  fullest  capacity 
with  potatoes,  and  in  some  cases  where 
cellars  have  been  built  under  large  store 
buildings  with  a  view  to  storing  potatoes, 
and  yet  no  rapid  means  of  getting  them  out 
has  been  provided.  In  such  cases  extending 
the  cellar  outside  the  building  a  few  feet 
at  some  point,  and  erecting  a  sort  of  port 
cochere  over  it  wherein  could  be  placed  a 
bull  wheel,  would  give  a  tolerable  means 
of  getting  out  the  potatoes,  as  the  wheel 
would  lift  them  ft-om  the  cellar  bottom 
level  onto  a  platform  level  with  the  wagon- 
box. 

This  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  carrying  them  up-stairs  by  main 
strength.  A  bull-wheel  is  a  large  wheel 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  on  a  long 
axle  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The 
wheel  is  grooved  on  its  circumference  to 
hold  a  large  endless  rope,  the  friction  of 
which  turns  the  wheel  as  the  rope  is  pulled 
down  upon.  A  small  rope  is  wound  upon 
the  axle  by  this  means,  which  lifts  any- 
thing within  the  capacity  of  the  combina- 
tion. Bull-wheels  are  in  general  use  in 
warehouses  in  cities  where  power  eleva- 
tors are  not  employed. 

House  cellars,  as  are  ordinarily  con- 
structed, are  so  inconvenient  for  getting 
heavy,  bulky  vegetables,  that  I  wonder 
farmers  do  not  construct  outdoor  cellars, 
that  can  be  reached  on  a  level  to  use  in- 
stead. The  labor  connected  with  burying 
one  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  in  piles 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  the  work  of 
constructing  a  cellar  that  would  contain 
them.  Where  the  country  is  hilly,  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  construct  one  of  the 
most  easy  access.  They  are  built  exactly 
like  a  side-hill  vault  by  excavating  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  hill  at  its  base  and  walling 
it  up,  making  thefrontplainor  ornamental, 
as  one  can  afford.  The  roof  timbers  must 
be  exceptionally  strong  and  of  sound  tim- 
ber, to  hold  the  weight  of  earth  on  top, 
and  if  the  room  is  wide  there  must  be  sup- 
porting posts. 

■^Tien  serving  in  the  O.  V.  I.  in  1864  near 
Washington,  I  worked  as  a  carpenter  sev- 


"THE  MILK  QUESTION."  t 

The  milk  question  is  demanding,  more 
attention  every  day.  People  have  begun 
to  realize  that  it  is  most  important,  and 
that  upon  its  solution  may  depend 
life  or  death.  Where  milk  hereto- 
fore was  accepted  and  used  without 
suspicion,  there  is  now  a  question- 
ing of  it  even  if  it  be  apparently 
above  suspicion.  And  what  is  the 
cause  of  this?  The  presence  of  the 
disease  among  cattle  known  as 
tuberculosis  is  identical  with  con- 
sumption in  man,  and  what  appears 
to  be  increasing  carelessness  and 
fraud  in  the  selling  ol  mi:&;. 
For  example:  Achildgrewpoorer 
_  day  after  day,  dwindled  to  a  skel- 
eton  and  died — of  consumption. 
Consumption  did  not  come  from 
the  parents,  and  if  it  had  would 
not  have  shown  itself  thus  early  probably, 
although  on  this  point  doctors  disagree. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  milk  given  the 
child  came  from  a  tuberculous  cow.  Milk 
from  this  cow  was  fed  to  pigs  and  cats  and 
they  became  tuberculous,  or  consumptive, 
ha'S'ing  the  consumptive's  cough  and  show- 
ing by  post-mortem  examination  that  they 
were  diseased. 

Tso  other  deaths  from  the  use  of  the 
cow's  milk  were  reported,  and  if  there 
were  none,  why  did  the  one  referred  to 
contract  the  disease?  Because  the  system 
of  the  child  was  in  a  condition  to  receive 
the  germ  of  disease  and  to  nourish  it. 
Some  persons  might  use  tuberculous  milk 
for  years  and  not  suffer  in  consequence, 
while  others  might  be  affected  at  once,  or 
any  person  might  be  susceptible  to  the 
disease  at  some  time  of  life ;  that  is  to  say, 
to-day,  owing  to  vigorous  constitution,  the 
germ  of  tuberculosis  in  milk  or  meat  may 
have  no  effect,  while  to-morrow,  o^\-ing  to 
an  impaired  constitution  or  exhausted  vi- 
tality, the  germ  implants  itself. 

Another  case :  A  child  fed  on  milk  ex- 
clusively became  so  poor  in  flesh  that  its 
life  was  considered  in  danger,  and  yet  the 
child's  appetite  was  good  and  it  ate  raven- 
ously. The  milk  was  examined  and  found 
to  contain  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
fat.  To  the  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  water 
found  in  standard  milk,  the  farmer  or 
milkman  had  added  more,  and  as  a  result 
the  child  was  starving  and  ■  yet  eating 
voraciously.  As  soon  as  the  milk  was 
changed,  the  child  began  to  thrive. 

Again,  milk  is  a  bearer  of  other  diseases 
besides  tuberculosis.  In  a  city  typhoid 
fever,  about  fifty  cases,  appeared.  The 
disease  was  traced  to  the  farm  where  the 
milk  came  from  to  supply  the  families  in 
which  the  fever  appeared.  But  the  grreatef 
danger  from  milk  at  the  present  time  is 
from  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
This  disease  is  known  to  be  prevalent  in 
several  states  (some  say  in  all  states),  as 
common  as  consumption  in  man,  and  it  is 
known  also,  demonstrated  again  and  again, 
that  the  milk  or  flesh  of  a  tuberculous  au- 
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tuberculosis  is  widespread  and  gaining 
ground.  Statistics  in  some  states  show  a 
great  increase  in  mortality  from  consump- 
tion, an  alarming  increase;  and  high  au- 
thority has  at  last  begun  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  much  of  it  in  milk  from  tubercu- 
lous cows.  And  it  is  found,  and  the  dis- 
coveries are  startling.  Of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  accoimt  for  the  presence  of  consumption 
without  charging  it  to  tuberculosis,  but 
it  has  been  traced  home  to  this  disease  in 
cattle,  and  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  remedy,  or  rather  the  prevention  of 
consumption  from  tuberculosis  in  cattle, 
lies  with  the  cpnsumer  of  the  milk  or  the 
flesh.  Ih'ery  consumer  of  milk  should 
not  use  another  drop  till  he  knows  that  the 
milk  is  not  from  tuberculous  cows.  As  he 
values  his  life  and  the  lives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  let  him  question  the 
milk  till  he  reaches  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. The  presence  of  the  germ  of  tuber- 
culosis cannot  be  determined  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  probably  not  by  microscopic 
examination,  and  therefore  the  consumer 
most  follow  his  milk  to  its  source  and 
demand  a  certificate  that  iiic  tx>ws  that 
Xxroduce  it  are  free  from  disease. 

This  is  exactly  Avhat  is  coming  in  this 
coimtry  if  people  are  interested  in  saving 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children, 
and  it  is  already  here  in  some  parts  of  the^ 
country.  Some  producers  of  milk  have 
been  obliged  to  get  a  certificate  from  reli- 
able veterinary  authority  that  no  tubercu- 
losis is  in  their  herds. 

When  poison,  disease,  lurks  in  various 
foods,  the  consumer  may  let  them  alone, 
but  not  so  with  milk,  for  milk  the  con- 
sumer must  have,  and  he  has  the  right  to 
have  it  pure  and  simple  and  to  make  a 
most  rigid  examination  of  it  that  it  may 
be  above  suspicion  even  of  the  taint  of 
tuberculosis.  George  Appletox, 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

CuLTtTBE  A.yrD  Seasox.— -It  is  not  culture 
alone  that  decides  the  outcome  of  our 
farming  operations.  The  season  also  has  a 
weighty  influence.  The  present  year  is 
giving  much  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  All  our  skill  in  growing  cer- 
tain crops  seems  to  be  of  no  avail  in 
contention  with  certain  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. One"  of  the  latter  is  the  entire 
absence  of  rain  for  an  unreasonable  length 
of  time.  Potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  to  give  a 
good  yield,  need  a  certain  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  are  hindered  rather  than  benefited 
by  excessive  heat.  Over  a  large  range  of 
country  the  potato  crop  is  a  failure.  We 
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have  plowed  and  harrowed  and  fertilized 
and  cultured  and  hoed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  tried  to  do  our  part  as  well  as  wo 
knew  how  to  do  it,  but  the  hot  and  dry- 
weather  was  too  much  for  the  potatoes;  but 
jufet  right  for  the  potato-bugs.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  fields  here  are  burnt  up 
and  eaten  up.  What  the  potato-bugs  left 
is  greedily  devoured  by  millions  of  grass- 
hoppers. Many  fields  will  not  be  worth 
digging.  From  some  localities  I  have  re- 
ports of  great  damage  done  to  potato- 
vines  by  the  black  and  yellow  striped  blis- 
ter-beetle (the  old-fashioned  potato-bug). 
These  beetles,  when  approached,  always 
try  to  hide,  and  may  be  driven  from  row 
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to  row,  and  finally  to  a  row  ot  dry  straw 
placed  there  for  the  purpose,  and  destroyed 
with  the  straw  hy  fire.  Where  they  are 
numerous,  however,  they  are  sure  to  do 
some  damage,  and  often  a  great  deal, 
notwithstanding  all  efibrts  for  their  de- 
struction. 

Entomologists  tell  us  that  the  blister- 
beetle  larvae  live  on  the  eggs  of  grasshop- 
pers, and  that  consequently  the  beetles 
will  appear  in  larger  numbers  the  season 
following  one  of  an  abundance  of  grass- 
"ioppers.  They  also  advise  to  deal  gently 
with  the  blister-beetle  just  for  that  reason, 
and  to  destroy  them  only  in  self-defense. 
With  the  grasshopper  on  one  side,  how- 
ever, and  the  blister-beetle  on  the  other, 
both  eating  away  for  dear  life,  it  seems 
that  the  potato  grower  finds  himself  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

Last  season's  absence  of  potato-bugs  (the 
Colorado  species)  had  made  me  careless 
about  this  pest,  and  I  have  had  to  sufier  for 
it.  My  confidence  in  the  capability  of 
natural  enemies  of  the  potato-bug — the 
lady-bird,  grand  lebia,  soldier-bugs,  etc. — 
to  deal  with  them  and  keep  them  in 
check,  has  not  been  justified,  and  we  should 
not  count  -much  on  their  help.  Even 
Paris  green  treatment  may  be  too  slow. 
I  have  used  Paris  green  this  year  in  treble 
strength,  adding  lime  to  the  suspension 
in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage. 
Still,  it  requires  some  time  before  it  takes 
effect,  and  the  last  of  the  bugs  and  larvse 
are  gone.  Usually  they  keep  on  eating 
for  a  number  of  days;  but  finally  they 
disappear  until  rains  wash  off  the  poison, 
and  new  bugs  come  on.  Where  I  made 
the  mistake  this  season  was  in  allowing 
the  first  comers  of  the  pest  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  Terry's  plan  to  pick  off  the  old 
bugs  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  egg  laying 
and  the  hatching  of  larvse  later 
on,  is  a  good  one.  It  is  true 
that  the  old  bugs  eat  compar- 
atively little.  But  if  we  give 
them  fuU  sway,  the  result  will 
be  a  great  number  of  egg  clus- 
ters, and  later  on  a  continuous 
hatching  of  larvae  (slugs).  This 
means  damage  to  the  crop,  even 
if  we  are  quite  prompt  in  apply- 
ing poisons. 

My  experience  with  egg-plant , 
of  which  potato-bugs  are  espec- 
ially fond,  serves  as  a  good 
illustration,  and  has  given  me  a 
lesson.  My  plants,  as  soOn  as 
set,  were  attacked  by  the  old 
bugs,  and  I  could  prevent  their 
entire  destruction  only  by 
prompt  hand-picking.  At  first 
I  let  my  boys  go  over  the  patch 
twice  a  day,  picking  oS  every 
bug  in  sight,  and  putting  them 
into  a  tomato-can  containing  a 
little  water  and  kerosene-oil. 
After  awhile  the  bugs  became  less  num- 
erous, and  going  over  the  patch  once  a 
day  was  considered  sufiacient.  This  was 
kept  up  until  the  beetles  became  quite 
scarce  on  the  plants,  when  the  job  was 
performed  only  every  other  day,  and 
finally  I  gave  the  order  to  quit.  The  egg- 
plants were  saved,  and  the  few  larvse  that 
hatched  out  from  eggs  deposited  in  spite 
of  aU  precautions,  were  easOy  disposed  of 
by  knocking  off  into  a  pan  and  by  Paris 
green  applications. 

Similar  treatment  would  have  had  sim- 
ilar efiect  on  the  potato-vines.  In  short,  I 
declare  myself  a  convert  to  the  hand-pick- 
ing method  in  dealing  with  the  potato-bug, 
and  think  that  it  only  needs  promptness 
to  get  the  upper  hand  of  this  pest  with 
slight  trouble.  The  long  dry  speUa  are 
more  to  be  feared. 

One  plan  practiced  last  season  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale,  however,  is  a  good 
one,  and  seems  to  take  the  sting  even  out 
of  this  enemy.  This  is  mulching  the 
ground  between  the  rows  heavily  with 
coarse  litter.  "The  manure  thrown  out  of 
our  stables  during  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer is  usually  very  dry  and  coarse,  con- 
sisting of  little  more  than  dry  straw  and 
hay.  This  serves  an  excellent  purpose  if 
used  in  the  way  mentioned.  Of  course,  it 
requires  some  trouble  to  get  the  stuff  into 
the  patch  and  properly  spread,  so  that  we 
have  only  been  able  to  practice  it  on  a 
small  scale.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
gardener  who  grows  potatoes  for  an  early 
market,  and  expects  to  get  a  good  price  for 
them.  I  have  never  practiced  the  plan  of 
growing  potatoes  under  straw,  but  if  I  had 
plenty  of  that  article  and  not  much  use  for 
it  I  would  give  it  a  thorough  trial,  for  I 
believe  that  it  would  pay  well,  especially 
in  a  dry  season  like  this,  when  new  pota- 
toes eveu  in  August  bring  oyer  a  dollar  a 


bushel  wholesale.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
plant  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground, 
and  cover  the  latter  with  six  inches  to  a 
foot  of  straw,  then  in  due  season  to  gather 
the  crop  from  under  the  straw. 

The  poor  ordons  have  had  to  suffer  this 
dry  weather,  iline  will  not  be  half  a  crop. 
The  grasshoppers,  too,  are  taking  a  hand 
in  this  game,  and  my  neighbor  tells  me 
that  he  is  compelled  to  pull  and  gather  his 
still  green  Prizetakers  in  order  to  save 
them  from  the  hoppers,  which  eat  them 
down  clear  into  the  ground.  I  have  no 
remedy  to  offer  except  perhaps  to  place  a 
poultry -house  close  to  the  patch,  and  keep 
a  good-sized  flock  of  chickens  or  ducks  in 
it.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  such 
emergencies  to  keep  a  number  of  movable 
roosts  on  hand,  and  put  them  to  proper 
use  at  such  times.  T.  Grbinee. 


RAISING  POTATOES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Potato  raising  is  likely  to  be  profitable 
here  for  some,  not  because  the  coun- 
try is  specially  adapted  to  them,  nor  for 
good  market  facilities,  but  because  of  cli- 
matic conditions  that  render  their  success- 
ful raising  somewhat  diflQcult.  Many  are 
deterred  from  attempting  to  raise  any  only 
■for  their  own  family  use.  So  those  who 
in  a  measure  overcome  the  difficulties  have 
a  fair  field,  for  as  a  natural  consequence 
prices  are  higher  than  if  success  was  easily 
achieved. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  is  to  plow  the 
ground  in  August,  and  sow  to  oats  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  per 
acre.  When  the  first  frost  comes,  plow  the 
oats  under,  plowing  about  four  inches 
deep.  Then  in  February  plow  again  about 
eight  inches  deep,  and  have  the  soil  thor- 
oughly pulverized  with  disk  and  smooth- 


from  the  spring  would  be  too  cold,  and  by 
running  it  into  the  barrels  it  gets  slightly 
warmed.  I  started  the  house  March  1st, 
and  had  lettuce  to  use  one  month  later, 
and  all  we  wanted  right  along ;  then,  also, 
extra  fine  cabbage  and  tomato  plants, 
strawberries,  etc. 

"Shortly  after  I  started  to  heat  the  house 
we  had  eighty  young  chickens  hatched 
out,  ind  I  at  once  moved  them  to  the  green- 
house and  kept  them  there  for  some  time. 
They  run  under  the  benches,  needing  no 
mother. 

"Of  course,  there  was  considerable  cost, 
but  look  at  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
one  has  in  having  good  vegetables  in 
winter.  My  little  three-year-old  boy  was 
immensely  pleased  to  be  in  the  "green- 
house," as  he  called  it,  and  a  much  larger 
boy  (myself)  likes  it  about  as  well.  But  I 
think  I  would  like  a  bed  made  like  the 
old-fashioned  hotbeds,  heated  with  pipes, 
for  tomato-plants,  as  it  is  hard  to  give  them 
the  proper  hardening  off  in  a  house  with 
permanent  sashes.  I  intend  making  one 
this  fall,  and  heating  it  with  the  heater 
that  heats  the  house. 

"The  house  has  250  square  feet  of  ground. 
There  is  about  250  feet  of  IJ^-inch  pipe, 
beside  a  K-inch  line  connected  with  the 
barrels.  The  entire  outfit  costs  $210;  most 
of  the  work  was  done  by  myself.  The 
method  of  heating  is  easy  and  convenient. 
Altogether  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
improvement  over  the  old  process  of  grow- 
ing early  plants." 

I  can  only  hope  that  our  friend  will  carry 
out  his  intention  of  making  some  hotbeds, 
and  heating  them  with  pipes  connected 
with  his  hot-water  heater.  This  has  a 
much  greater  capacity  than  necessary  for 
a  house  of  that  size,  and  will  furnish  heat 
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FOECTNG-HOUSE. 


ing  harrow.  Mark  out  with  a  lister,  or 
stirring-plow  run  each  way  in  same  fur- 
row, allowing  the  furrows  to  remain  open, 
that  they  may  receive  all  moisture  possi- 
ble until  planting-time — last  half  of  Feb- 
ruary or  first  of  jNIarch. 

There  are  likely  to  be  periods  of  dry 
weather.  The  object  is  to  have  the  soil 
deeply  and  well  prepared,  that  it  may  be 
loose,  though  firm,  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Very  early  to  medium  ripening  potatoes 
are  best.  J.  M.  KicE. 

Blaine  county,  Oklahoma. 


BUILDING  FORCING-HOUSES. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  comforts  that  even 
the  home  gardener  can  take  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  forcing-pit  heated  in  some  con- 
venient and  simple  way,  and  of  the  benefits 
in  pleasure,  in  study,  in  fine  home-grown 
plants,  in  winter  vegetables,  such  as  rad- 
ishes, lettuce,  spinach,  in  flowers,  etc.,  that 
are  thus  put  in  our  reach. 

Friend  E.  Bushyager,  of  Westmoreland 
county.  Pa.,  sends  me  a  sketch  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  forcing-house  built  partly  on 
principles  mentioned  by  me,  and  now  in 
running  order.   He  writes  as  follows : 

"I  have  made  it  like  a  regular  greenhouse 
in  regard  to  beds,  as  they  are  raised  one 
foot  from  the  ground  to  allow  looking  after 
pipes  if  anything  goes  wrong.  I  built 
ll>^x30,  with  a  6x6  addition  to  the  end  114 
story  high,  with  a  cellar.  In  the  cellar  I 
have  a  water-heater  of  450  square  feet  ca- 
pacity, costing  $47  in  New  York.  Expan- 
sion tank,  tools,  etc.,  were  kept  on  ground 
floor.  In  the  upper  half -story  I  have  bar- 
rels for  water,  to  water  plants  with.  I  fill 
the  barrels  by  turnin'g  a  valve.  They  are 
connected,  and  a  pipe  running  into  the 
house  carries  the  water  to  center.  A  15- 
foot  hose  with  a  sprlnikler  does  the 
rest.  To  run  the  water  direct  to  the  plants 


enough  for  quite  a  systen  of  beds.  The 
pipes  in  some  of  these  might  be  put  along 
the  sides  above  ground — a  single  line  on 
each  side  being  sufficient — but  for  most  of 
them  I  think  I  would  prefer  a  double  line, 
incased  in  large  tile,  or  laid  in  open  space 
under  the  hotbed  soil.  Much  heat  will 
not  be  needed,  and  even  inch  pipes  would 
answer  for  most  purposes.  The  beds  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  boiler  end  of 
the  greenhouse,  to  avoid  waste  of  heat 
through  the  connecting  pipes. 

For  hardening  off  tomato-plants,  how- 
ever, I  would  prefer  ordinary  cold-frames, 
although  the  pipe  system  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  use  a  frame  in  either  capacity,  as 
hotbeds  or  cold-frame.  Should  a  frosty 
night  be  expected,  a  little  heat  might  be 
turned  on,  and  off  again  next  morning. 

Joseph. 


WOMEN  IN  FLORICULTURE. 

Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  many  gentlewomen  in  parts 
of  Europe  have  made  striking  success  in 
horticulture  and  floriculture.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  in  our  own  coun- 
try women  are  fast  gaining  a  place  among 
the  most  efficient  workers  in  these  lines. 
Aside  from  hundreds  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness in  a  strictly  commercial  sense,  there 
are  scores  who  are  making  a  good  share  of 
the  family  income  by  the  culture  of  plants 
and  flowers  at  odd  times.  These  workers 
may  not  have  more  than  a  few  sqtiare  feet 
of  garden  soil,  a  hotbed  or  a  sunny  vnn- 
dow  at  their  command,  but  they  make 
their  own  talent  yield  many  fold. 

In  the  line  of  commercial  florists  the 
number  of  women  so  engaged  is  increas- 
ing yearly,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
business  failure  among  them.  Women 
take  naturally  to  the  industry.  Their 
delicacy  of  touch,  good  taste  in  arrange- 


ment, an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
harmony  of  colors,  and  their  inherent  dis- 
position to  economize  in  the  use  of  blos- 
soms without  scrimping,  gives  them  a 
decided  advantage  over  men  workers  in 
the  same  field.  What  mysteries  there  may 
be  in  floriculture  wiU  be  more  easily  un- 
earthed by  women  than  men.  The  affinity 
between  flowers  and  herself  is  closer  than 
between  flowers  and  man,  and  in  a  hundred 
ways  she  has  decided  advantages.  Why 
shouldn't  she  succeed? 

While  at  present  it  is  true  there  are  few, 
if  any,  schools  where  she  may  learn  the 
practical  workings  of  the  industry,  the 
same  school  of  experience  in  which  many 
of  our  best  floral  workers  have  gained 
their  knowledge  is  open  to  her,  and  in  this 
school  she  can  surely  rank  high. 

I  number  among  my  valued  correspon- 
dents several  women  who  have  "worked 
up"  a  profitable  business  from  a  beginning 
so  small  as  to  seem  about  valueless. 

In  portions  of  our  great  country  the  soil 
and  climate  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  growing 
some  of  the  articles  used  by  the  trade  in 
all  sections.  Parts  of  North  Carolina,  for 
example,  seem  to  be  the  natural  home  for 
some  classes  of  bulbs  used  in  enormous 
quantities.  The  tuberose,  for  instance,  is 
as  easily  grown  in  some  sections  of  the 
state  as  potatoes  in  New  York  or  New 
England.  Already  famous  bulb-growers 
of  Europe  are  beginning  to  investigate  the 
soil  and  climate  of  several  of  our  southern 
states,  with  a  view  to  growing  their  spec- 
ialties here. 

Several  years  ago  so  conservative  an  au- 
thority as  the  late  Peter  Henderson  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  in  fifty  years  Cal- 
ifornia would  rank  as  the  first  bulb  and 
seed  growing  country  of  the  world.  One 
lady  in  California  has  for  several  years 
made  a  specialty  of  growing  smilax  seed, 
and  finds  a  ready  market  for  all  she  can 
grow  at  profitable  prices.  Several  women 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  growing  for 
the  northern  markets  many  of  the  plants 
indigenous  to  semi-tropical  Florida. 

Sweet-peas  for  seed  are  being  grown,  on 
a  moderate  scale  as  yet,  by  several  women 
in  the  northern  states.  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  can  produce  plants  and  blooms  of 
the  rose  fully  equal  to  those  grown  in 
France,  and  I  venture  the  prophecy  that 
ere  many  years  our  large  perfume  man- 
ufacturers will  look  to  parts  of  our  own 
country  for  their  supplies  of  flowers  rather 
than  to  Europe. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  unbounded 
confidence  to  the  time  when  I  shall  see 
many  women  engaged  in  profitable  flower 
work,  not  only  as  growers  of  plants  and 
makers  of  bouquets  and  floral  desig^ns,  but 
as  growers  of  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  giving  the  outlook  a 
roseate  hue,  for  everything  points  to  its 
culmination  by  easy  and  natural  causes. 

Geo.  E.  Knapp. 


GOOD  SEED  POTATOES. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Teri-y,  in  the  BracticaZ  Farmer, 
gives  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
having  well-kept  seed  potatoes.  A  neigh- 
bor planted  most  of  his  crop  with  seed 
kept  in  pits,  firm  and  sound.  A  small  part 
of  the  piece  had  to  be  planted  with  seed 
badly  wilted  kept  in  the  cellar.  The  latter 
crop  is  very  poor,  while  that  from  firm 
seed  is  looking  finely  and  will  bring  a  fine 
crop.  It  does  not  pay  to  use  poor  seed  on 
a  crop  requiring  much  labor. 

THE  BUSH  SWEET  POTATO. 

I  have  seen  some  inquiries  about  the 
bush  yam.  I  have  a  small  patch  of  them 
this  year.  The  20th  of  July  there  was 
not  a  vine  two  feet  long,  while  the 
vines  of  the  yellow  yam  set  out  the  same 
day  were  fifteen  feet  long.  They  are  of 
easy  cultivation,  as  there  is  no  turning 
vines,  and  nearly  all  the  work  can  be  done 
with  the  plow.  J.  E.  Casimack. 

Mississippi. 

Hood's  Is  a  Blessing 

To  the  suffering.  Ever 
since  I  was  in  camp  In 
1862,  when  I  caught  a 
severe  cold,  I  have  suf- 
fered  with  kidney 
trouble  and  severe 
pains  In  my  back,  and 
have  been  unable  to  do 
any  heavy  work.  After 
I  had  the  grip  last 
spring,  I  had  a  bad 
cough,  was  very  weak, 
In  fact  my  system  was 
completely  run  down.  I  tried  a  bottle  of  Hood's 
Sarsaparllla  and  It  made  me  feel  so  much  better 
that  I  have  taken  six  bottles.  It  has  done 

Hood's'?>Cures 

wonders  for  me,  as  I  have  not  been  so  free  from 
my  old  pains  and  troubles  since  the  war." 
Wll-UAM  J.  Bakee,  North  Pembroke,  Maes. 


Hood's  Pills  cure  nausea,  sick  headache, 
iudigeBtlon,  bUiousnebs.  isold  by  all  druggists. 


I 
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FIELD  AND  GARDEN  NOTES. 

OKE  About  Potato-bugs. — Mr. 
F.  M.  Webster  ( Ohio  experiment 
station)  quotes    in   the  Ohio 
"»  Farmer  the  following  portion 
of  my  remarks  in  an  earlier  issue  of  FAHii 


green,  he  may  ask  me,  "Why  don't  the 
neighbors  co-operate  ?"  Yes,  co-operation 
is  a  fine  thing,  and  would  accomplish 
much.  I  believe  in  it,  but  it  is  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  nothing  more.  Farmers  can* 
not  be  made  to  co-operate,  not  even  under 
the  pressure  of  immediate  urgent  needs. 
Enthusiasm  is  all  right,  but  young  the- 
orists often  imagine  they  can  reform  the 
world-  It  is  a  thankless  task.   People'  do 


i  earlier  broods  have  reached  the  beetle 
state,  and  they  seem  to  be  hungry.  After 
the  potatoes  have  gone,  other  (later)  mem- 
bers of  that  order  of  plants  have  to  suffer, 
and  the  beetles  often  come  in  such  swarms 
that  you  may  poison  them  by  the  whole- 
sale without  making  a  visible  impression 
on  their  number. 

Grasshoppers. — What  can  we  do  with 
them  ?  They  eat  us  out  of  house  and  home 
— at  least  out  of  our  garden.  !Never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  them  so  plentiful.  They 
have  eaten  bean  and  potato  tops,  whole 
rows  of  cabbages,  celery,  etc.,  and  the  silks 
and  tips  of  the  newly-forming  ears  of 
sweet  com.  I  have  nearly  an  acre  of 
Maule's  Mammoth  sweet  corn,  and  am 
afraid  I  will  not  have  what  roasting  ears 
we  want  for  the  table.  Is  there  a  practi-  j 
cable  remedy  for  this  pest?  They  are  , 
afraid  of  a  black  cloud  of  smoke,  such  as  a  i 


STATE  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

The  Wisconsin  building  is  constructed 
mainly  of  nfitive  material;  brownstone, 
pressed  brick  and  hard  woods.  Its  special 
feature  in  the  way  of  exhibits  is  a  large 
and  interesting  historical  coUeclion. 

The  Texas  building  is  constructed  of 
native  material  entirely  after  the  style  of 
the  old  Spanish  Missions.  Building  and 
grounds  exhibit  to  the  visitor  something 
of  the  vast  resources  of  that  great  state. 

Part  of  the  Iowa  building  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  far-famed  Sioux  City  corn 
palace.  The  main  haU  is  fantastically  dec- 
orated with  figures  composed  of  gi-ains, 
grasses  and  minerals.  In  style  the  buHd- 
ing  is  like  a  French  chateau. 

Interesting  art  exhibits  and  a  display  of 
the  vast -agricultural  resources  of  the  state 
are  the  features  of  the  Nebraska  building. 


traction-engine,  when  soft  coal  is  used  for  [  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture' 
fuel,  wm  put  forth.   H  we  wish  to  protect  j    Works  of  art,  displays  of  the  state'-^  prod" 
small  areas,  gardens,  etc.,  it  may  be  pos-   nets,  educational  exhibits,  historical  col 
sible  to  drive  the  hoppers  off  by  burning  |  lections,  relics  and  curiosities  are  all  found 
some  substance  like  dantp  straw  or  saw-  j  in  Missotiri's 
dust  mixed  with  tar,  on  the  windward  side 


"A  year  ago  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  the  potato-bug  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  wiping  out  the  bug  nuisance. 
Surely,  there  were  only  few  bugs  on  our 
potato-vines,  and  not  enough  to  call  for 
the  use  of  Paris  green.  This  year  they 
have  returned  in  old-time  numbers— by 
the  million — and  probably  we  shall  always 
have  them  with  us." 

To  this  the  following  comments  are 
added; 

"And  what  else  could  you  expect?  Par- 
asites do  not  live  on  air,  and  a  lack  of  their 
natural  food  last  year  coi4(J  have  had  no 
other  effect  than  that  stated-  Last  Jrear,  of 
all  others,  was  the  very  year  to  rtee  poisons. 
There  were  just  enough  Jbugs  left  over  to 
stock  the  fields  this  spring,  but  not  enough 
to  keep  the  parasites  up  to  their  usual 
numbers.  The  enemies  of  your  potato- 
beetles  had  your  enemy  cornered  for  you, 
but  you  let  him  escape,  when  a  little  effort 
on  your  part  would  have  completed  th^ 
extermination.  The  commori  TpotioAtlh^it 
it  does  not  pay  to  apply  poisotis  unless 
there  is  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  apples, 
or  because  there  are  not  bugs  enough  to 
eat  up  the  potato  crop,  is  the  purest  of  folly. 
The  natural  enemies  of  the  potato-beetle 
were  seriously  reduced  in  numbers  last 
year,  for  lack  of  food,  and  as  a  result 
there  were  not  enough  this  spring  to  do 
any  good.  This  year  there  are  few  apples, 
few  codling-moths,  and  as  a  result  few  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  codling-moth 
will  occur  next  year,  thus  giving  the  latter 
full  sway  to  increase  unmolested.  To  not 
have  sprayed  this  year  because  there  were 
few  apples  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
keeping  a  team  without  feed  on  rainy  days 
and  on  Sundays,  because  of  not  working. 
To  not  apply  poisons  when  bugs  are  few  is 
to  let  a  golden  opportunity  pass  unem- 
ployed. One  individual  destroyed  at  such 
a  time  will  result  in  more  good,  and  have 
a  more  lasting  effect,  than  will  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  larger  number  in  seasons  of 
abundance." 

All  this  sounds  very  plausible.  A 
"wnged  word"  of  the  Germans,  translated, 
says;  "It's  a  beautiful  thought;  but  it 
turns  out  differently."  So  it  is  in  this  case. 
My  kind  critic  possibly  imagines  I  live  in 
a  wilderness,  and  am  the  only  one  far  and 
near  who  raises  potatoes,  egg-plant  and 
tomatoes,  the  vegetables  on  which  the 
potato-bug  feeds  and  fattens.  If  it  were 
so,  I  might  have  succeeded,  by  dint  of 
some  work  and  Paris  grreen,  to  kill  a  por- 
tion of  the  few  scattering  bugs  found  last 
year  on  my  potato-vines.  But  I  have 
neighbors  right  and  left— east,  west,  north 
and  south.  Some  of  their  potato-patches 
last  year  were  nearer  the  field  on  which  I 
have  potatoes  this  year  than  my  own  pota- 
to-patch of  last  season.  Besides,  the 
beetles  have  wings,  and  ga«-great  ways  in 
search  of  pastures  new.  In  order  to  have 
the  least  hope  of  success  in  exterminating 
the  remnant  of  bugs  "already  cornered  by 
their  parasites,"  I  would  have  been  com- 
pelled not  only  to  apply  Paris  green  to  my 
own  patch,  but  to  those  of  my  neighbors 
besides.  If  my  Ohio  fjriend  is  young  and 


■WiscoxsEi  State  Butldi^-g. 

what  they  have  to  do 


They  will  spray 
when  bugs  and  worms  threaten  to  destroy 
the  same  season's  crop;  but  the  present 
generation  will  be  dead  and  gone,  and  I 
suppose  a  good  many  generations  more, 
before  yon  can  gfet  farmers  to  expend  labor 
and  material  on  a  crop  not  threatened 
by  any  foe,  simply  for  problematical 
results  to  be  expected  a  year  or  two  hence. 


of  the  patch.  Possibly  a  number  of  per- 
sons, each  provided  with  a  leafy  tree 
branch,  and  forming  in  line,  may  be  able 
to  drive  them  away  from  the  vegetables 
we  wish  to  save.  Poisoning  can  have  little 
effect  where  they  appear  in  dense  swarms 
and  droves.  They  will  have  eaten  the 
poisoned  food  before  the  poison  can  take 
effect.  Who  can  suggest  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma? 

HoBTicuiTURAX  LrMA  Bkan'. — This  has 
been  mentioned  and  recommended,  even 
by  such  papers  as  the"  Rural  2s  ew-  Yorker, 
as  the  earliest  of  all  pole  Limas,  and  as 
superior  to  anything  else  in  point  of  qual- 
j  ity.  I  find  it  early,  indeed.  The  pods  have 
ripened  and  the  plants  about  died  down  at 
the  time  when  the  first  of  the  large  bush 
liimas  are  just  ready  for  use.  The  pods, 
too,  seem  to  ripen  all  at  once,  giving  no 


building.  The  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state  have  been 
friendly  rivals  in  making  attractive  their 
beautiful  club-house. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAitUEL  B.  GBEE>-. 


We  are  not  built  that  way 
might  have  done  last  year  is  to  apply  Paris 
green  to  my  vines  in  order  to  set  a  good 

i  example  to  my  neighbors ;  but  I  am  too 
old  and  experienced  in  these  matters  to  try 
such  schemes  for  the  reformation  and 
education  of  others.   They  will  not  work ; 

1  and  I  will  leave  it  to  younger  people,  with 

j  mere  enthusiasm  and  less  practical  expe- 
rience, to  shoot  with  Krupp  guns  at  a 

j  sparrow  supposed  to  sit  on  a  tree  twenty- 
five  miles  away. 

Then  another  thing.  Says  Mr.  Webster : 
"The  enemies  of  your  potato-beetles  had 
your  enemy  cornered  for  you,  but  you  let 
him  escape,  when  a  littte  effort  on  your  part 
xcould  have  completed  the  extermination.^^ 
(The  italics  are  mine.)  Well,  my  friends, 
don't  let  us  think  so  lightly  of  nature's 
recuperative  powers.  Nature  is  profuse  in 
her  means  of  reproduction.  Let  ten  beetles 
escape  one  season,  and  in  a  year  or  two, 
under  conditions  favorable  to  their  thrift, 
they  will  have  increased  to  millions.  Even 
with  means  so  deadly  as  Paris  green,  we 
can  never  hope  to  exterminate"  one  of 
nature's  smallest  creatures— neither  bug 
nor  worm — as  long  as  natural  conditions 
favor  their  increase. 

If,  however,  we  fight  the  beetle  nuisance 
promptly,  by  hand-picking  the  first  comers 
and  by  poisoning  the  slugs  later,  which 
line  of  treatment  I  have  spoken  of  in  a 
previous  number  of  Farm  a>"d  Fireside, 
we  can  keep  our  potato-vines  reasonably 
free  from  the  pest;  but  even  then  there 
will  be  enough  left  to  give  some  trouble 
to  tomatoes,  and  especially  egg-plant,  after 
the  potatoes  have  ripened  and  their  tops 
died  away.    At  this  time,'  usitally,  the 


Texas  State  Butldi^-g. 

All  that  I  '  succession,  as  pole  beans  should. 


In  so  far 

I  consider  them  a  failure.  Then  I  cannot 
see  much  of  the  Lima  bean  characteristics 
about  them.  I  prefer  real  Limas  to  this 
half-breed,  and  am  not  at  all  suited  with 
the  latter's  quality.  Possibly  we  have  not 
cooked  them  or  had  them  served  as  they 
should  have  been.  I  will  hereafter  wait 
for  the  lamas,  and  be  contented  with 


FIGHTING  APPLE-BORERS. 
Prof.  Forbes,  lUinois  state  entomologist, 
makes  the  foUowing  timely  suggestions  in 
reference  to  fighting  apple-borers: 

1.  Preventing  the  Laying  of  Eggs— This 
is  best  accomplished  by  washing  the  trunk 
and  the  larger  branches  of  the  tree  three  or 
four  times  in  summer,  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  little  crude  carboUe  acid.  The  soil  should 
be  evenly  smoothed  down  about  the  base 

!  of  the  tree,  so  the  mixtm-e  may  reach  the 
lower  portion  of  the  trunk  where  the 
round-headed  borer  is  apt  to  lay  its  eggs. 
Washing-soda  added  to  the  soft  soap,  until 
the  whole  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint,  is  also  thought  to  make  an  excellent 
wash  for  repelling  the  beetles.  In  Ontario 
the  first  application  should  be  made  early 
in  June  or  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
succeeding  applications  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks. 

2.  Destroying  ^gs  and  Larvae. — Tfiis 
should  be  done  in  August,  September  and 
October.  By  a  careful  examination  of  the 
trees  during  this  time  the  eggs  and  young 
larvae  may  be  detected,  and  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  a  knife  they  may  easily  be 
killed.  If  the  ground  is  smoothed  off 
about  the  young  trees  early  in  the  season, 
the  insects  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
are  more  readily  reached;  or  an  excellent 
way  is  to  compel  the  beetles  to  lay  their 
eggs  where  they  can  be  easily  reached,  by 
mounding  the  bases  of  the  trees  either  with 
sand,  which  is  best,  as  it  does  not  crack 
open  and  aUow  the  beetle  to  deposit  below 
the  surface,  or  with  ordinary  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  Hon.  J.  W.  Robinson,  for  many 
years  a  successful  orchardist  in  central 
Illinois,  one  man  can  usually  examine  and 
kill  all  eggs  and  borers  in  five  hundred  or 
more  trees  per  day. 

ABUNDANCE  PLUM. 

The  Japan  plums  are  quite  distinct  from 
either  our  native  or  the  widely-known 
European  varieties.  In  habit  of  tree  they  re- 


them.  Of  course,  I  grow  the  bush  forms 
;  altogether;  Henderson's  for  early  and  Bur- 

'  pee'sand  Dree's  (Kumerle)  for  main  crop. 
'  Burpee's  bush  Lima  occasionally  reverts  to 
I  the  running  habit;  but  I  pull  up  such 
I  plants  as  soon  as  I  recognize  their  nature, 

and  keep  my  patch  in  true  bush  form. 
I  But  I  think  I  will  have  to  give  the  Horti- 
1  cultural  Lima  one  more  trial,  and  this,  too, 

on  a  larger  scale.  Possibly  I  may  yet  find 
I  In  it  qualities  to  admire.  We  should  not 
i  give  up  too  buoii.  JosriPH. 


Iowa  State  BurLDiirG. 

semble  somewhat  the  vigorous  Chickasaw 
varieties,  but  their  foliage  is  peculiarly 
large  and  distinct.  A  few  of  the  Japan 
plums  are  fairly  hardy,  but  most  of  them 
are  better  adapted  to  themiddleand  south- 
ern states  than  they  are  to  Ontario,  and 
there  their  introduction  has  given  a  fresh 
impetus  to  plum  growing,  owing  to  their 
large  size,  beauty  and  excellent  flavor. — 
Canadia?i  Horticulturist. 
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The  Abundance  is  one  of  the  Japan 
plums  which  has  received  an  American 
name.  It  has  been  considerably  pushed 
by  nurserymen.  As  yet  it  is  too  early  for 
any  reliable  statements  to  be  made  con- 
cerning its  adaptability  to  the  colder  sec- 
tions of  this  country,  but  it  has  succeeded 
well  during  the  last  three  or  lour  years  in 
New  York  and  Michigan, 

Mr.  Lovett,  of  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey, 
viewing  it  from  a  nurseryman's  stand- 
point, says  of  the  Abundance:  "This  plum 
is  unlike  any  other.  In  growth  it  is 
strong,  and  handsome  enough  to  be  planted 
as  an  ornamental,  and  equals  the  Baeffer 
pear-tree  in  thrift  and  beauty.  Its  pro- 
pensity for  early  bearing  is  such  that  it 
loads  in  the  nursery  rows,  bending  the 
limbs  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit  until 
they  sometimes  break.  The  fruit  is  large, 
showy  and  beautiful ;  color,  amber,  turning 
to  rich,  bright  cherry,  with  a  decidedly 
white  bloom  and  high  perfume;  flesh, 
light  yellow,  and  exceedingly  juicy,  tender 
and  sweet ;  free  stone ;  excellent  for  can- 
ning ;  season  very  early,  ripening  in  ad- 
vance of  other  plums." 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
writes  concerning  it:  "I  have  fruited  this 
plum  for  four  or  five  years,  and  find  it 
hardy  and  productive,  of  fair  quality  and 
well  received  in  the  markets.  I  do  not 
think  it  equal  to  the  Burbank  in  produc- 
tiveness, or  to  some  of  the  sorts  of  the 
Japan  in  quality,  but  its  very  beautiful 
appearance  causes  it  to  take  well  in  the 
city  markets." 

Mr.  Van  Deman,  chief  the  United  States 
department  of  pomology,  says  of  it:  "This 
plum  is  of  medium  size — that  is,  among 
the  Japanese  plums— being  fully  as  large 
as  the  larger  of  our  common  cultivated 
plums  (Prunus  domestica),  heart-shaped,  of 
very  good  quality,  and  I  think,  hardy  over 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  Color, 
greenish-red." 

PEACH  BUDS  IN  MARCH,^893. 

In  the  April  bulletin  of  the  Massachu- 
setts experiment  station  is  the  following 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  peach 
buds  last  spring.  While  all  the  varieties 
mentioned  had  enough  buds  to  give  a  good 
crop,  providing  the  season  was  favorable, 
yet  Crosby  and  Wager  stand  out  clearly 
from  the  rest  as  having  much  the  hardiest 
fruit  buds  of  the  kinds  tested. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  per 
cent  of  buds  of  each  variety  that  were  de- 
stroyed March  20,  1893: 


VAHIETT. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.015 

.120 

.245 

.28 

.005 

.072 

.095 

.10 

"Wheatland  

.060 

.144 

.182 

.21 

Crosby  (Excelsior)  

.022 

.010 

.055 

.06 

.060 

.102 

.160 

.20 

Eed-cheekedMoloooton 

.015 

.100 

.195 

.25 

Old  Mixon  

.010 

.204 

.220* 

.32 

TESTS  OF  VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

Por  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  who 
contemplate  setting  out  a  strawberry -bed 
this  fall  for  family  use,  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  varieties  is  sent  out 
at  this  time.  These  ten  varieties  are  taken 
from  a  list  of  over  one  hundred,  which 
have  been  tested  for  two  or  more  seasons 
on  the  experiment  grounds  at  this  station, 
and  have  been  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  desirability  for  the  table. 
They  are  also  divided  equally  between 
those  varieties  having  pistillate  and  those 
having  perfect  or  bisexual  flowers,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  letters  P  and  B. 

Brunette  (B).— This  was  originated  by  Mr. 
G.  Cowing,  of  Muncie,  Ind.  The  plant  is 
a  good  grower  and  productive,  berry  dark 
red  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  Espec- 
ially desirable  for  home  use. 

BubacKs  No.  5  (P).— Under  good  treat- 
ment this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  varieties  that  we  have  grown. 
The  quality  is  a  little  inferior,  however. 

^a<ie(B).  This  has  not  become  generally 
known,  but  it  is  really  a  first-class  berry 
for  the  table.  Quite  early,  productive,  of 
good  size  and  quality. 

Edgar  Queen  (P).— A  comparatively  new 
rariety  which  has  not  been  advertised  very 
extensively,  but  it  has  given  better  satisfac- 
tion than  many  others  which  have  been  so 
highly  praised. 

LovetVs Early {Wi—K  good  grower,  pro- 
ductive, and  the  fruit  of  excellent  quality, 
but  not  so  early  as  the  name  would  indi- 
cate. This  would  do  well  to  set  with 
Greenville  (P),  which  is  an  Ohio  berry  and 
gives  good  satisfaction  wherever  grown. 
Desirable  fpr  either  the  table  or  market. 

Parker  MjLrle  (B).— A  medium  late  berry, 
and  would  do  well  to  plant  with  Shusters' 
Qem  (F).  these  varieties  are  quite 


productive,  of  good  size  and  quality.  The 
first,  however,  does  not  produce  many 
plants. 

Oumberland  (B).— In  many  localities  this 
old  variety  continues  to  be  a  favorite. 
With  us,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  a  very 
shy  bearer,  and  for  that  reason  alone  I  do 
not  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation. 

Wa7-field,  No.  2  (P).— For  an  all-around 
berry  this  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
The  plant  is  small,  but  a  wonderful  grower 
and  very  productive  when  given  good 
care,  as  all  varieties  should  have.  The 
berry  is  a  dark,  glossy  red,  not  overly 
large,  rather  tart,  which  quality  it  retains 


successful  In  dry  seasons,  but  It  should  be 
tried  experimentally  at  first,  as  the  foliage  of 
the  peach  is  quite  susceptible  to  injury  from 

arsenic  compounds.  Yes.  I  believe  that  by 

breaking  up  the  June-grass  sod  and  tben  ma- 
nuring the  trees  with  commercial  fertilizer  or 
stable  manure,  that  the  trees  would  produce 
paying  crops.  It  always  seems  that  the  weak- 
est trees  are  more  infested  with  insects  than 
any  others.  If  you  do  not  want  to  break  up 
the  whole  piece,  then  break  up  a  strip  on  each 
side  of  the  trees,  so  that  the  young  roots  can 
have  a  chance  to  grow.  If  the  land  dries  out 
badly,  a  light  mulching  of  refuse  hay  or  litter 
will  aid  in  this  particular  very  much,  but  in 
wet  autumns  it  should  be  drawn  away  from 
the  trees,  or  a  late  growth  may  be  encouraged. 


^^^^ 


Nbbeaska  State  BuiLDtNG. 


after  being  canned.  It  is  the  best  canning 
berry  we  have  tried. — James  Troop,  Hor- 
ticulturist Purdue  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station, 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BT  SAMTJEL  B.  GBEEN. 

Shaded  Cirapes— Trimming:  Tines — 
Cnrcallo — Caltlvatin^  and  Sfannrin^ 
Orchard.— B.  C,  Clarkston,  Mich.,  writes: 
"Our  grapes  are  staked.  They  have  formed 
heavy  and  dense  growth  of  vine  and  foliage, 
the  runners  crossing  and  nearly  filling  the 
spaces,  which  are  seven  and  one  third  feet 
each  way.  Consequently,  much  of  the  fruit 
is  more  or  less  shaded.  Is  it  advisable  to  cut 
away  the  vine  or  leaves,  so  as  to  let  the  sun 
in  to  the  clusters,  particularly  as  it  is  extreme- 
ly dry  7  "What  time  of  year  is  generally  con- 
sidered best  for  cutting  away  the  surplus 

growth  of  vine?  Is  the  insect  which  stings 

the  peach  the  same  as  the  plum-curculio? 
And  is  there  any  remedy  practicable  with 

several  hundred  trees  ?  Our  orchard,  or  the 

larger  part,  occupies  a  hill  of  some  two  acres. 
The  trees  were  grown  from  the  pit,  and  have 
not  been  grafted  or  budded.  Around  the  foot 
of  the  hill  the  trees  have  thrived  very  well, 
but  as  the  ground  ascends  they  are  dwarfish 
and  unthrifty.  The  soil  is  in  parts  gravel  and 
other  parts  considerable  clay.  It  is  in  June- 
grass  sod.  Do  you  think  these  trees  could  be 
handled  so  as  to  make  them  profitable— such 
as  produce  marketable  fruit?  They  set  quite 
full  last  spring,  but  have  nearly  all  been 
stung,  and  the  greater  part  dropped  off." 

Reply  :— No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
sun  shine  on  the  grapes  to  ripen  them,  and 
often  it  is  positively  Injurious.  The  best 
bunches  that  ripen  are  generally  In  the  shade, 
and  grapes  ripened  in  paper  bags  are  extra 
good  in  quality  and  «olor.  Then,  too,  any 


Prnnlng  Gooseberries  and  Onrrants.— 

M.  A.  S.,  Belgrade,  Mont.  Gooseberries  should 
have  plenty  of  room  to  develop  and  not  be 
crowded.  In  pruning.remove  all  but  four  or  five 
of  the  best  shoots,  and  then  cut  back  about 
one  half  of  the  new  growth  each  year.  As 
these  shoots  get  weak  or  diseased,  allow 
shoots  to  grow  to  take  their  places.  The  cur- 
rants should  have  about  the  same  number  of 
shoots  from  the  roots,  but  the  new  wood  on 
them  should  not  be  cut  back.  If  the  plants 
branch  too  close  to  the  ground,  simply 
remove  or  shorten  the  lower  branches.  It  Is 
not  a  good  plan  to  prune  either  of  these  fruits 
to  a  single  stem  and  make  little  trees  of  them, 
as  a  single  borer  may  then  spoil  the  whole 
plant,  but  it  is  readily  done  by  allowing  only 
one  stem  to  grow  and  cutting  08"  the  lower 
branches.  Some  kinds  of  currants— for  in- 
stance. Fay's  Prolific — are  inclined  to  spread, 
while  others  are  quite  erect  In  habit.  Prun- 
ing should  be  done  In  October  or  very  early  in 
the  spring. 

Seedlingr  Fig-tree  BTot  Frnltlng.- M.  F. 

C,  "Waldron,  Ark.  Fig-plants  from  seed  gen- 
erally fruit  In  five  or  six  years,  but  there  Is 
nothing  certain  about  the  plants  so  grown. 
They  do  not  come  true  to  name,  and  often  are 
of  little  value.  In  your  case,  perhaps  the 
bush  has  been  growing  so  thriftily  that  It  has 
not  set  fruit,  and  by  checking  its  growth— for 
instance,  by  moving  it  to  poorer  soil— you 
might  start  it  to  fruiting.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  never  fruit,  but  I  would  try 
the  plan  suggested  before  giving  it  up. 


MissouKi  State  BurLDiuG. 


removal  of  the  foliage  at  this  time,  or  at  any 
time  during  active  growth,  for  that  matter, 
can  only  result  in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  Most  of  the  successful  vineyardists 
do  not  summer-prune  much,  if  at  all.  They 
only  take  off  the  tip  of  the  young  growth. 
The  aroma  and  juice  of  the  berry— and  In  fact, 

all  of  11>-is  prepared  in  the  leaves.  In  the 

autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  done  during  mild  days  in  win- 
ter. Yes,  it  is  the  same  Insect,  and  it  may  be 

kept  In  check  by  jarring  the  trees  early  In  the 
morning,  when  the  beetles  will  curl  up  and 
fall  down  on  any  sheets  that  may  have  been 
spread  under  the  trees.  Spraying,  the  fruit 
with  Paris  green  and  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  two  hundred  gallons,  as  recom- 
mended to  prevent  its  work  on  the  plain,  Is 


SELLING  PRODUCE. 

Some  farmers  appear  to  think  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  their  produce  be- 
fore the  people,  that  the  consumer  is  ready 
to  buy  at  sight,  without  question.  "When 
a  man  buys  a  new  hat  he'  may  not  accept 
the  first  one  ofi'ered,  even  if  it  fit.  If  the 
dealer  tells  him  that  is  exactly  what  he 
wants  he  will  probably  buy  some  other. 
He  has  some  choice  in  the  matter,  and  has 
the  right  to  exercise  it.  It  is  exactly  so  in 
buying  a  box  of  strawberries;  the  buyer 
will  choose  to  please  himself,  and  when  he 
buys  for  himself — his  own  consumption — 
he  is  naturally  very  particular.  If  some 
fruit  dealers  went  into  market  to  buy  they 


know  that  they  would  not  buy  fruit  pre- 
pared as  theirs  is. 

At  a  fruit-store  in  a  large  city  one  morn- 
ing there  was  a  large  display  of  strawber- 
ries; among  them  was  one  lot  of  about 
fifty  boxes,  every  berry  of  which  had  been 
picked  with  the  stem— the  stem  of  full 
length.  Whatever  the  object  was,  the  re- 
sult was  that  every  box  held  a  less  number 
of  berries  than  they  would  if  the  berries 
had  been  cut  with  short  stems. 

There  was  still  another  lot,  as  fine  as  any 
berries  there,  but  they  were  "sandy." 
Interested  to  know  how  these  berries 
would  sell,  I  kept  an  eye  to  them  during 
the  day.  At  nine  o'clock  the  price  was 
25  cents  for  the  long  stems,  and  for  the 
sandy  berries,  18  cents.  At  three  o'clock 
not  a  sandy  berry  had  been  sold,  and  the 
price  had  been  reduced  to  10  cents;  two 
thirds  of  the  long-stem  berries  were  stUl 
on  hand  and  the  price  had  declined  to  15 
cents.  At  five  o'clock  the  sandy  berries 
were  all  on  hand  and  the  price-card  had 
been  removed ;  the  stem-berries  were  two 
for  a  quarter,  and  about  six  o'clock  I 
bought  three  boxes  for  a  quarter. 

It  had  been  a  good  day  for  strawberries, 
and  aU  other  lots,  except  a  few  boxes  of  in- 
ferior fruit,  were  sold,  and,  generally,  sold 
at  the  same  price  all  day.  Now,  the  buyer 
resented  this  attempt  to  sell  him  sandy  or 
long-stem  berries.  What  was  the  sandy- 
berry  man  and  the  long-stem  berry  man 
trying  to  do,  or  thinking  of  when  they 
prepared  those  berries  for  market?  Did 
they  expect  to  impose  on  the  people?  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  man  under- 
takes to  do  something  like  this  he  imagines 
that  he  is  a  little  smarter  than  the  average 
buyer ;  but  he  makes  a  great  mistake.  The 
buyer  buying  for  his  own  consumption  is 
governed  by  the  exercise  of  extraordinary 
care,  and  he  can  see  as  far  into  a  millstone 
as  the  seller.  The  sandy-berry  man  and 
the  long-stem  berry  man  had  their  reward 
— no  sale.  They  tried,  presumably,  to 
trick  the  people  and  faUed,  with  loss  of 
product  and  labor. 

The  Connecticut  fruit-grower,  J.  H.  Hale, 
told  this  story  in  a  lecture  last  winter: 
His  market  was  overstocked  with  straw- 
berries, but  he  had  berries  and  they  must 
be  sold  then,  if  ever,  at  some  price.  As 
he  was  starting  for  market  a  member  of 
his  family  came  up  with  an  armful  of 
roses  and  placed  one  on  a  box  of  berries. 
This  caught  Mr.  Hale's  fancy,  and  a  rose  or 
bud  was  added  to  every  box— 320— and  the 
result  was  that,  although  the  dealers  had 
more  berries  than  they  wanted,  yet  they 
bought  these  quickly  at  a  price  above  the 
market — 12  cents — and  the  dealers  were 
selling  at  that  price.  As  Mr.  Hale  re- 
marked, "The  people  do  not  eat  roses,  but 
they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  neat  and 
tasteful  packages." 

If  you  have  never  been  through  any  of 
the  great  markets,  such  as  Quincy  mar- 
ket, Boston,  Washington  market.  New 
York,  the  market  in  Washington  (you 
ought  not  to  miss  it  if  in  either  city),  you 
will  see  how  much  attention  is  given  to 
mere  display  of  goods.  In  these  markets 
competition  is  sharp,  and  the  slovenly 
dealer  or  the  thoughtless  producer  finds 
his  wares  unsold  if  there  be  anything  to 
criticise,  or  if  the  dealer  in  the  next  stall 
perhaps  has  the  same  goods,  but  in  a  more 
attractive  package. 

Geobge  Appleton. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Louisiana.— "Webster  parish  is  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  state.  Some  por- 
tions of  this  parish  are  hilly  and  dry,  which 
makes  it  healthy  and  pleasant.  For  many 
years"Webster  has  been  improving,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  parishes  In  the  state.  Por 
a  farming  section  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Almost  anything  can  be  raised  here,  and  crop 
failures  are  unknown.  The  general  products 
are  corn,  cotton,  oats,  sorghum,  sugar-cane, 
peas,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and  fruits. 
Most  of  the  white  farmers  have  land  of  their 
own,  and  are  doing  well.  They  are  beginning 
to  raise  everything  they  possibly  can  at  home. 
The  people  are  industrious,  kind  and  social. 
"We  have  good  schools,  and  churches  of  almost 
every  denomination.  Laud  is  cheap  and  very 
productive.  Corn  yields  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
bushels  per  acre  without  fertilizer,  and  some 
of  our  land  makes  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre 
Without  fertilizer.  Minden  is  the  parish-seat, 
and  Is  a  very  beautiful  place,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,500.  It  has  a  railroad,  a  bank 
and  a  cotton  compress  and  a  fine  college.  We 
have  good  water  here,  some  very  fine  springs, 
plenty  of  mineral  and  free-stone  water. 
Home-seekers  will  find  this  a  splendid  coun- 
try. "We  need  more  good,  honest  people.  Let 
them  come.  T.  F.  G. 

Seam,  La.    

Agents  for  this  journal  get  the  BIGGEST 
CASH  COMMISSION  offered  by  any  pub- 
lishers.   Write  to-day  for  terms. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 
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ROUP  AND  DAMPNESS. 

MOST  frequent  inquiry  re- 
ceived by  us  is  that  refer- 
ring to  roup,  and  although 
the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  these  columns 
many  times,  yet  we  receive  numerous 
letters  in  regard  to  it.  The  hens  that 
are  exposed,  or  that  have  constitutional  or 
hereditary  weakness  of  any  kind,  are  most 
subject  to  it.  Roup  may  be  known  by 
discharges  from  the  nostrils,  swollen  eyes, 
or  swollen  head.  Sometimes,  in  its  most 
violent  form,  a  very  foul  oder  is  present. 
It  may  be  caused,  also,  by  any  kind  of  a 
draft  of  air  on  the  hens,  especially  at 
night,  and  as  it  may  be  months  before  a 
cure  can  be  affected,  any  attempt  in  that 
direction  only  involves  labor  that  may  be 
fruitless,  especially  as  hens  that  have  been 
attacked  by  roup  seldom  become  entirely 
well,  being  liable  to  attacks  on  slight  prov- 
ocations. Dampness  is  the  principal  cause 
of  roup,  and  as  the  winter  is  coming  the 
poultry -house  must  be  put  in  condition  to 
protect  the  fowls  from  leaks  or  drafts. 
Cures  are  of  no  avail,  as  a  recovery  may  be 
but  temporary.  In  case  of  roup,  destroy 
the  sick  birds  at  once,  as  the  disease  is  con- 
tagious. 

OUTSIDE  NEST-BOXES. 

The  illustration  is  intended  to  show  the 
nest-boxes  on  the  outside  of  the  poultry- 
house.  The  eggs  are  collected  by  raising 
the  lid  of  the  box  (C),  and  the  hens  enter 
a  passageway  (E)  at  the  door  (A).  The 
interior  of  the  box  is  shown,  the  nest- 


saving  of  the  space  occupied  by  males 
which  should  be  given  to  hens  or  pullets. 
Those  who  desire  to  hatch  chicks  can 
select  a  dozen  of  the  best  females  and 
confine  them  in  a  yard  with  a  pure-bred 
male.  As  one  male  can  sire  a  thousand 
chicks  in  one  year,  it  is  plain  that  but  few 
males  are  necessary.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  allow  one  male  with  ten  hens,  which 
compels  the  feeding  of  a  hundred  males  if 
as  many  as  a  thousand  hens  are  retained. 

The  greatest  advantage  derived,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increase  of  eggs  and  the  saving 
of  food,  labor  and  space,  is  that  eggs  from 
hens  not  with  males  will  keep  three  or 
four  times  as  long  as  will  eggs  from  hens 
that  are  with  males.  If  eggs  are  to  be 
preserved,  it  is  detrimental  to  keep  males 
in  the  flocks.  When  it  is  considered  that 
a  large  number  of  males  become  expensive, 
and  that  the  hens  will  produce  more  eggs 
when  the  males  are  not  present,  and  also 
that  the  problem  of  preserving  eggs  is 
solved  by  keeping  no  males,  the  farmer 
should  hereafter  make  it  a  rule  to  do 
away  with  males  entirely,  unless  chicks 
are  to  be  hatched.  "With  the  non-sitting 
breeds,  where  eggs  only  are  desired,  and 
not  chicks,  the  male  is  a  useless  member 
of  the  flock. 

HEAVY  FEEDERS. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  objection 
against  certain  hens  of  the  flock  that  they 
are  heavy  feeders  and  add  too  much  to  the 
cost.  Before  a  decision  is  made  on  this 
point,  the  poultryman  should  compare  the 
cost  of  the  food  with  the  results  obtained 
from  the  hens.  A  hen  must  consume  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  large  number  of  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
simply  the  food  converted  into  something 
of  a  different  shape  and  composition.  It  is 
of  no  advantage  to  have  a  flock  of  hens  that 
consume  but  little  food  if  they  do  not  lay. 


three  fourths  bred.  We  suggest  this,  as 
some  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  pure-bred  females.  By  using  good 
males  a  great  improvement  can  be  accom- 
plished in  two  seasons,  or  even  in  one 
year.  The  best  time  to  get  the  male  is  in 
the  fall,  as  prices  will  be  higher  in  the 
spring. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

The  Pekin  duck  is  entirely  white,  which 
gives  the  feathers  a  greater  value.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  feathers , will  pay  the  cost 
of  killing  and  dressing  for  market.  The 
Pekin  is  a  breed  that  thrives  well  where 
there  are  no  ponds,  and  the  young  ones 
grow  rapidly,  often  reaching  half  a  pound 
for  each  week  until  they  are  ten  weeks  old- 
We  have  known  them  to  gain  a  pound  in  a 
week  when  over  eight  weeks  old,  but  it  is 
considered  a  good  weight  to  have  them 
weigh  five  pounds  when  ten  weeks  old, 
and  they  frequently  attain  it. 


RAisilfG  TUKKEYS.— I  would  like  to  add  my 
experience  with  turkeys  to  that  of  other 
correspondents.  I  have  raised  them  every 
year  for  a  number  of  years,,  sometimes  with 
profit,  and  again  have  lost  every  one ;  but  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  they  do  better  to  be 
left  to  their  own  ways.  Let  the  mother  lay 
her  eggs  and  sit  on  them  without  being  dis- 
turbed, and  let  her  come  off  and  go  her  own 
wayi  and  she  will  find  food  and  shelter  for  her 
brood,  and  bring  up  more  of  them  than  you 
could  if  you  undertook  to  care  for  them. 

Greenwich,  Conn.  A.  P.  H. 


OuTsroE  Nest-boxes. 


box  being  seen  at  B,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, contain  the  litter  for  the  nest,  the 
bare  floor  being  made  plain  in  order  to 
convey  a  better  understanding  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  box,  while  DDDD  show 
the  entrances  to  the  nests.  As  laying  hens 
wiU  always  prefer  a  secluded  place  for  a 
nest,  this  arrangement  will  be  found  excel- 
lent. The  lid,  when  closed,  prevents  water 
from  reaching  the  nests,  and  the  eggs  are 
taken  out  by  simply  raising  the  lid  and 
reaching  them  with  the  hand.  The  hens 
can  be  shut  out  at  any  time  by  closing  the 
opening  to  the  passageway  at  A,  and  more 
room  is  thus  gained  in  the  poultry-house. 
The  design  was  originated  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Baker,  Illinois. 

A  TEST  WITH  LAYING  HENS. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  in  stating  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  keep  poulti-y  are  of 
the  opinion  that  in  order  to  have  the  hens 
under  the  best  conditions  for  laying,  a 
male  must  be  in  the  yard  with  them.  If 
eggfs  are  desired  with  the  object  of  hatch- 
ing chicks  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  male 
with  the  hens,  but  as  hens  wiU.  lay  as 
many  eggs  when  no  males  are  present  as 
when  with  them,  the  feeding  of  a  lot  of 
useless  males  may  be  discarded.  Recent 
experiments  by  >Ir.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  at  the 
New  York  experiment  station,  Geneva,  in 
which  he  selected  four  yards  of  pullets,  In 
order  to  test  the  value  of  the  males, 
demonstrated  that  males  are  entirely  un- 
necessary. In  fact,  the  pullets  in  yards 
containing  no  males  not  only  layed  more 
eggs  than  did  the  pullets  that  were  with 
males,  but  also  produced  eggs  at  less  cost. 

The  demonstration  of  this  fact  by  an 
actual  test  will  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
keeping  of  laying  hens.  It  means  a  saving 
of  food,  less  disposition  to  quarrel,  better 
keeping  qualitiei^i  of  the  eggs,  and  a  cheap- 
ening of  the  cost  of  the  eggs,  as  well  as  a 


A  productive  hen  should  have  a  good  ap- 
petite, and  in  fact  it  is  an  indication  of 
health  and  thrift  when  she  shows  a  dis- 
position to  readily  seek  her  food  and  con- 
sume a  large  share. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  hens  are  on  a 
range,  they  have  greater  opportunities  for 
securing  a  variety.  It  is  when  the  hens 
are  kept  in  bounds  during  the  storms  of 
winter  that  the  judgment  of  the  farmer 
must  be  exercised.  If  a  hen  is  a  heavy 
feeder,  do  not  surfeit  her  with  corn,  but 
give  her  a  variety.  Let  her  eat  as  much  as 
she  will  if  she  is  supplied  with  plenty  of 
bulky  food  as  long  as  she  is  laying  eggs, 
and  estimate  the  cost  by  a  comparison  with 
her  work. 


USING  INCUBATORS. 

If  it  is  desired  to  hatch  chickens  for 
market,  incubators  must  be  used,  as  the 
hens  seldom  sit  in  winter.  A  hen  cannot 
raise  a  brood  of  chicks  during  cold  weather. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  learn,  and  thus 
find  employment  during  the  cold  season 
when  but  little  other  work  isj)ressing.  We 
have  endeavored  to  create  an  interest  in 
this  direction,  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
offered  illustrated  plans  of  an  incubator 
every  season,  with  directions  for  operating. 
They  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  editor 
of  our  poultry  department,  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  and  inclosing 
two  stamps  for  postage  and  stationery.  He 
has  nothing  for  sale,  simply  sending  the 
plans  to  all  desiring. 

MALES  FOR  PRODUCING  BROILERS. 

By  using  a  pure-bred  male  with  your 
common  hens,  good  broilers  may  be  se- 
cured. We  suggest  the  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Brahma,  owing  to  their  hardiness  and 
quick  growth.  If  you  will  retain  the  best 
pullets  of  the  cross  and  use  a  pure-bred 
male  next  year,  your  broilers  will  then  be 


CABBAGE  FOR  WINTER. 

The  small  and  inferior  cabbages  will 
answer  as  well  for  the  hens  as  the  best, 
and  such  unsalable  food  may  be  con- 
verted into  eggs  and  sold.  It  is  best  to  aim 
to  give  green  food  of  some  kind  after  the 
fall  has  passed  and  grass  is  scarce.  Green 
food  cannot  easily  be  obtained  after  grass 
is  gone,  but  cabbages  make  an  excellent 
substitute.  They  do  not  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  nutritious  niatter,  but  serve 
to  diet  the  fowls  and  promote  the  appetite 
by  providing  a  change  from  dry  food. 

STORE  A  SUPPLY  OF  DIRT. 

Get  in  a  supply  of  dirt  before  winter. 
Have  it  dry,  and  place  it  where  it  can  be 
used  conveniently.  Dirt  is  important,  as 
the  hens  use  it  for  dusting.  It  also  absorbs 
droppings,  serves  as  a  deodorizer,  and 
makes  it  easy  to  clean  out  the  poultry- 
house.  A  bushel  of  fine,  dry  plaster, 
mixed  with  ten  bushels  of  dry  dirt,  will 
be  an  advantage.  Keep  the  dirt  in  a  dry 
place,  free  from  dampness. 

LEARNING  TO  MANAGE. 

The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  begin  at  the 
bottom.  Study  is  important,  but  practical 
experience  impresses  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  details.  It  is  unsafe  to  begin 
with  a  large  flock,  owing  to  the  risk  of  loss 
of  capital,  time  and  labor,  but  when  the 
beginning  is  made  with  a  small  flock,  the 
losses  are  at  a  minimum,  and  are  not  se- 
verely felt.  The  only  way  to  learn  fo 
mauage  is  to  get  to  work  and  observe  all 
details. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  Shell  Stj nelowek  Seeds  Easily.— When 
ripe,  cut  off  the  stems  close  to  the  heads. 
Spread  the  heads,  seed  side  up,  on  racks  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  or  under  an  open  shed.  When 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  take  a  head  at  a  time  in  one 
hand  and  a  light  club  in  the  other;  turn  the 
head  over,  seed  side  down,  and  with  the  club 
strike  it  two  or  three  sharp  blows,  from  below 
upwards,  and  the  seeds  will  all  fall  out  clean. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  J.  S. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Incubators.— L.  B.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  writes: 
"When  should  incubators  commence  to  hatch 
early  broilers?" 

Reply  :— It  is  usual  to  begin  in  October  and 
cease  in  April. 

Non-sitters  ^J.  E.,  Vandalia,  111.,  writes: 

"Will  you  oblige  by  naming  the  breeds  that 
do  not  sit." 

Reply  :— Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Red  Capa, 
Black  Spanish,  Minorcas,  Andalusians,  Polish 
and  the  French  breeds. 

Food  for  Fattening.— C.  R.,  Long  Island 
City,  jSr.  Y.,  writes:  "Which  is  the  best  food 
for  fattening  chickens  at  this  season,  and  how 
often  should  they  be  fed?" 

Reply' :— Give  a  variety,  but  let  grain  pre- 
dominate. Corn  and  wheat,  given  three  times 
a  day,  should  make  them  very  fat  In  two 
weeks. 

Roap.— L.  M.  S.,  Harrison,  Ohio,  writes: 
"My  fowls  become  mopish,  eyes  watery  and 
closed,  and  finally  they  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs  and  die.  .  They  roost  on  trees." 

Reply  ;— Probably  due  to  exposure  to  storms, 
as  the  symptoms  are  those  of  roup,  though 
the  lameness  may  have  been  caused  by  jump- 
ing off  the  tree  limbs.  Put  them  in  a  building, 
on  straw  (no  roosts),  and  anoint  heads  with 
sweet-oil  once  a  day. 

Featber  Pnlling.— H.  S.,  Dresden  Center, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "1  keep  about  twenty  bens. 
They  are  healthy,  and  commenced  shedding 
feathers  last  winter.  The  feathers  do  not 
grow  out  again.   What  is  the  cause?" 

Reply: — Your  hens  have  been,  and  are  now, 
pulling  feathers  from  each  other,  it  being  a 
vice  induced  by  idleness  and  high  feeding. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  to  dispose  of  them 
and  procure  new  stock.  Many  remedies  have 
been  suggested,  but  none  are  effectual. 

Probably  Poison.— "Reader,"  Janesville. 
Wis.,  writes :  "I  have  two  dozen  hens,  mostly 
Red  Caps  and  Hamburgs.  They  appeared 
healthy.  In  an  hour  one  died.  Then  others 
became  sick.  They  are  motionless,  apparently 
dead,  unless  touched.  1  never  saw  anything 
of  the  kind  before.  Can  you  give  cause  of  the 
ailment" 

Reply: — N6  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
difficulty  other  than  to  suppose  that  the  birds 
found  and  partook  of  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance. 

Preserving  Egrgs.— L.  H.  H.,  New  Point, 

Indiana,  writes :  "How  long  will  eggs  keep  if 
preserved  in  salt?  Is  the  salt  method  a  good 
one?  Do  you  know  of  a  better  plan?" 

Reply:— Eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  with 
males  will  keep  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
fertile  eggs.  Simply  keep  the  eggs  on  a  rack 
in  a  cool  place  and  turn  them  three  times  a 
week.  The  length  of  time  they  will  keep 
depends  on  the  eggs  being  fertile  or  infernio 
and  their  freshness.  We  do  not  advise  the 
use  of  salt  or  any  other  packing  material. 

1.0SS  of  Cblcks.— T.  V.  W.,  Luthervllle, 
Md.,  writes :  "My  chicks  die  off  at  about  two 
weeks  of  age.  What  is  the  reason  and  remedy  ? 
They  are  fed  all  they  will  eat  of  a  mixed  feed 
of  wheat  middlings  and  corn-meal,  mixed  in 
hot  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  wheat  and 
corn,  and  have  a  large  field  to  run  in.  They 
have  never  had  the  gapes,  but  many  weaken 
and  die  at  the  age  named.  It  seems  that  most 
of  the  Leghorns  die,  while  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  mixed  breeds  survive.  Is  this  generally 
so?  They  are  hatched  by  hens  and  put  ont 
with  hens,  and  are  shut  up  in  coops  until 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  A.  ii." 

Reply:— The  loss  is  perhaps  due  to  large 
lice  on  the  heads,  and  also  to  mites.  As  young 
Leghorns  feather  rapidly  they  become  debil- 
itated sooner  than  chicks  of  some  other  breeds. 
Dust  with  insect-powder  and  rub  a  few  drops 
of  oil  on  the  heads. 


Uniform  common  difficul 

A     j»  ties  arising  from  the  use  of  medicinal 

m  Action,  remedies  is  that  of  over-action  at 
first,  and  constantly  decreasing  efficiency  as  repeated  doses 
are  given.  This  necessitates  a  change  in  the  treatment, 
and  as  no  two  medicines  act  aHke,  the  full  benefit  of  the 
most  advantageous  remedy  is  not  obtained. 

Here  is  one  great  superiority  of  Brandreth's  Pills. 
No  matter  how  they  are  taken,  they  are  just  as  efficient 
the  last  time  as  the  first,  and  no  more  so.  They  never  are 
too  strong,  nor  on  the  other  hand  do  they  lose  their  virtue 
by  repetition. 

are  thus  invaluable  in  cases  where  a  physician  is  not  easily 
accessible.  Their  action  being  uniform,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  in  using  them. 


POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  ibe  world. 

Mann's  Bone  Cutter 

"WarraDted  to  cut  crcen  b'"ne  with  the  meat  and 
pistle.  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

IlluB.  catalojfue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORO,  MASS 


INCUBATORS &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  t6.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raiaing  chicks  :  40  first  premitims  j  3,1X0 
teetimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

6.  S.  SINGER,  Box  533,  Cardlngton,  0. 


Agents  for  this  paper  make  money, 
and  lots  of  it.  Write  for  terms. 
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e®-BBAD  THIS  NOTICB.'ffia 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  ot  Fasm  ajjo 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation u_pon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  ijostage.  The  full  name  and 
post-otiQce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
coutaining  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Destroy  Moles.— J.  B.  F.,  Anthony, 
Kan.  The  best  poison  for  moles  Is  strychnine 
mixed  with  sugar.  Fasten  a  paper  funnel  to 
the  end  of  a  quill  or  small  tube.  "With  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick  make  a  small  hole  into  the  run- 
way, insert  the  tube,  and  pour  in  a  small 
quantity  of  the  poisoned  sugar. 

Pea-weevil.— J.  R.  G.,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 
The  Insect  you  send  for  name  is  the  pea- 
weevil.  As  soon  as  the  peas  are  harvested, 
put  them  in  a  close  box.  On  top  of  the  peas 
place  a  saucer  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
cover  the  box  closely.  The  vapor  of  this  vol- 
atile liquid  will  kill  the  insects  in  a  few  hours' 
time. 

Cbester  Whites.— M.  E.  B.,  St.  Marys,  O., 
writes :  "Can  Chester  White  hogs  farrowed  In 
March  or  April  be  fattened  the  following  fall? 
How  would  they  do  crossed  with  Poland  China 
blood?" 

Reply:- Yes,  pigs  of  any  one  of  the  large 
breeds  can  be  fattened  for  market  at  nine 
months  of  age.  Both  breeds  are  good,  but  you 
cannot  expect  to  gain  much  by  crossing  them. 

Planting  E^ptian  or  Winter  Onions. 

— W.  W.  R.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  writes :  "I  have 
quite  a  lot  of  sets  of  the  winter  or  Egyptian 
tree  onion.  If  set  out  this  fall,  will  they  make 
bunch  onions  next  spring?  If  so,  when 
should  they  be  set  out?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— This  onion  Is  entirely 
hardy,  and  will  grow  all  winter,  as  long  as  the 
ground  is  not  frozen.  Yon  can  make  your 
plantation  now,  or  plant  almost  any  time  of 
the  year. 

Garden  Ailing.- C.  V.  B.,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  writes:  "For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  my  truck  patch  has  not  come  up  to  my 
expectations.  Have  used  plenty  of  manure 
and  good  seed,  but  the  returns  have  been 
poor.  Would  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  sow  rye 
this  fall  and  then  plow  it  under  in  the  spring? 
The  soil  is  a  light  loam." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  cannot  tell  what  the 
trouble  is  with  your  land  without  knowing  all 
the  particulars.  I  do  not  think  that  sowing 
and  plowing  under  rye  will  have  the  desired 
effect.  Try  clover  or  peas. 

Potato-hoase.— H.  W.  P.,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
writes:  "Can  you  give  me  a  good  plan  of  a 
potato-house?  I  have  a  chance  for  a  hillside 
cellar.  Would  such  a  one  be  preferable  to  one 
built  above  ground?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  suppose  our  friend 
desires  a  cellar  for  Irish,  not  sweet,  potatoes. 
If  so,  he  may  make  a  dug-oi.  '  a  the  hillside, 
of  the  desired  dimensions,  anu  use  it  for  win- 
tering his  crop.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
readers  of  Fakji  aot>  Fleesede  offer  sugges- 
tions how  to  build  the  house  or  cellar,  and 
how  to  manage  the  crop  while  in  storage. 

Coal  Asbes  Aronnd  a  Well— Cattle.«tile. 
—J.  v.,  Pella,  Iowa,  writes :  "Will  coal  ashes 
around  a  well 
spoil  the  wat- 
er? How  can 

one  best  make 
an  outlet  for 
horses  and  cat- 
tle out  of  a  hog- 
pasture  that 
will  not  let  the 
hogs  out?" 

Reply  :— It  is 
not  likely  that 
coal  ashes  or 
cinders  around 
a  well  will  spoil 
the  water. — - 
The  accom- 
panying cut 
shows  how  to 
constructastile 
that  will  allow 
your  cattle  and 
horses  to  pass 
'  in  and  out  of  a  pasture  without  letting  the 
hogs  out.  Place  the  posts  about  three  feet 
apart.  About  two  feet  from  the  ground  place 
a  straight,  hard-wood  roller,  five  inches  in 
diameter.  Insert  smooth  bolts  in  the  ends  of 
the  roller,  to  turn  in  auger  holes  in  the  posts, 
or  in  staples  in  the  posts.  Adjust  the  roller  so 
hat  it  will  turn  easily. 

Cheat.— A.  W.  H.,  Mendocino,  Cal.,  writes : 
"Wh  at  is  the  inclosed  grass  ?  It  was  unknown 
here  four  years  ago.  Now  it  Is  taking  the 
whole  country's  pasture  land." 

Reply:— The  grass  you  send  for  name  Is 
Bromus  secalinus,  commonly  known  as  chess 
or  cheat. 

Tomatoes  Ailing;— Beans  for  Profit.- J, 

E.  T.,  Prescott,  Wash.,  writes:  "I  have  a  lot 
of  tomatoes  in  sod  well  broken.  They  turn 
yellow,  and  will  not  grow.  What  is  the  matter 
with  them?- — Is  there  much  money  in  rais- 
ing white  beans  for  winter  use?  How  many 
bushels  can  one  grow  per  acre?" 
Bi:pi.t  by  J08BPH :— The  tfouble  with  your 


tomatoes  may  be  blight,  maybe  something 

else.  I  cannot  tell  from  the  description.  

Field  beans  (dry  beans)  are  an  important  farm 
crop,  and  often  pay  better  than  corn,  potatoes, 
or  any  other  of  the  ordinary  farm  crops.  A 
good  crop  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels,  but  more  can  be  grown  under  favor- 
able conditions.  I  will  give  a  few  hints  on 
bean  growing  in  one  of  my  next  articles. 

Onions  in  Florida.- J.  H.  T.,  San  Antonio, 
Fla.,  writes:  "Would  like  to  have  Joseph  tell 
me  what  is  the  best  time  to  sow  in  a  locality 
with  some  frosts  in  winter  and  spring.  Can 
one  depend  on  Mapes'  onion  manure  alone?  I 
have  no  barn-yard  manure.  What  manure  or 
fertilizer  is  best  on  sandy  pine  soil?  What 
kind  of  onion  should  I  plant,  and  where  can  I 
get  good  seed?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  have  no  experience  in 
Florida,  and  cannot  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions. Growers  in  your  own  vicinity  will  be 
better  qualified  to  do  so.  Mapes'  onion  ma- 
nure is  good,  but  I  do  not  know  whether, 
without  yard  manure,  it  could  be  depended 
upon  to  give  you  a  full  crop.  I  would  prefer 
to  use  at  least  a  part  compost,  or  muck  that 
has  been  used  as  absorbent  in  stables,  privies 
or  poultry-houses.  Try  Bermuda,  also  Prize- 
taker,  and  buy  seed  of  any  of  the  seedsmen 
who  regularly  advertise  in  Faeii  and  Ftre- 

SIDE. 

Garden  Qneries.- R.  C,  Adrian,  Mich., 
writes:  "(1)  What  causes  the  curl-leaf  on 
peach-trees,  and  what  will  stop  it?  (2)  Is  par- 
snip-seed good  when  they  grow  five  feet  high 
on  going  to  seed?  I  sowed  the  seed  last  year, 
and  it  went  to  seed  where  it  grew.  (3)  At  what 
time  can  you  find  potato-balls?  (4)  Is  the 
Brazilian  Ornamental  Foliage  beet  good  to  use 
as  other  beets?  (5)  What  is  best  to  kill  cab- 
bage-worm?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— (1)  Curl -leaf  of  the  peach 
is  caused  by  a  fungus.  Give  good  culture, 
which  will  enable  the  trees  to  bring  forth  a 
new  set  of  leaves.  This  Is  about  all  that  you 
can  do.  (2)  The  parsnip-seed  will  be  good.  (3) 
Look  for  potato-balls  when  the  vines  begin  to 
mature.  True  seed  of  the  potato,  however,  has 
become  a  scarce  article  in  many  sections  in  re- 
cent years.  (4)  For  table  use,  plant  the  ordinary 
standard  varieties  of  beet.  The  ornamental- 
leaved  sorts  may  be  used  for  greens,  however. 
(5)  Dusting  the  cabbages  with  buhach  (insect- 
powder)  will  kill  the  worms.  Hot  soap-suds, 
or  kerosene  emulsion  are  also  sure  remedies. 


VETERINARY. 

*J6<jEoniiucted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmeps.>3$* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 


Ho  regular  subscribers  of  Faru  axd  Fibbbide,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Wliere  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  reQue^t.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  'wbees  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
soriberB  may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
De.  H.  J.  DxTMEES,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  ^ve  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  notanswered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Wants  to  Know  What  Killed  Sis  Hare. 

C.  M.,  Corsicana,  Mo.  I  cannot  answer  your 
question.  You  ought  to  have  made  a  post- 
mortem examination. 

Bled  to  Death  After  Castration.— O.  J. 

H.,  Oxford,  Conn.  If  your  bulls  bled  to  death 


Cattle-stile, 


in  consequence  of  caBtratlon,  the  operator 
must  have  performed  the  operation  in  a  very 
negligent  manner,  and  surely  deserves  blame. 
Next  time  have  such  operations  performed  by 
men  who  understand  their  business,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 

III-treated.-M.  F.  M.,  Buckton,  N.  Y.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  horse  has  been  ill- 
treated— improperly  fed  and  worked  too  hard 
—and  this  may  account  for  some  of  his  ail- 
ments. Still,  according  to  your  rather  in- 
definite description,  the  disease  seems  to  be 
somewhat  complicated ;  consequently,  it  will 
be  best  to  consult  a  competent  veterinarian. 
There  are  enough  of  them  in  New  York  state. 

Warts.— J.  D.,  Mlnersville,  Pa.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  horse  that  Is  troubled  a  great  deal  with 
warts  around  the  nose  and  lips." 

Answer:— If  the  warts  are  flat  and  small,  as 
Is  usually  the  case  on  delicate  skin,  a  good 
way  to  remove  them  is  to  paint  them  over 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive 
aubllmate  in  absolute  alcohol.    Great  care, 


however,  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  contact  with  healthy  skin. 
The  waits  themselves  may  receive  a  coat  of 
sublimate  once  a  day  until  they  show  signs  of 
decreasing. 

Possibly  Farcy.— A.  M.,  Merengo,  Neb., 
writes:  "I  have  a  four-year-old  mare  that 
had  five  bunches  on  her  right  hind  leg  that 
looked  like  boils.  They  swelled  up,  broke  and 
discharged  matter.  Then  they  healed  up  and 
have  not  broken  since  June.  The  man  I  got 
her  from  stated  that  she  got  her  leg  over  the 
manger,  and  It  was  scratched  on  a  rusty  nail. 
I  have  her  out  on  pasture.  A  veterinarian 
said  they  would  break  out  again  this  fall.  She 
eats  heartily  and  looks  well." 

Ausweb:— Your  case  looks  a  little  suspi- 
cious; that  is,  like  farcy,  or  external  glanders. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  at  once  notify  your 
state  veterinarian,  who,  on  examination,  will 
decide  whether  it  is  farcy  or  not. 

Swlne-plagne.— Mrs.  P.  E.  D.,  Bradford, 
Tenn.  What  you  describe  is  swine-plague,  or 
so-called  hog-cholera.  There  is  no  specific 
remedy.  A  systematic  treatment  and  good 
care  may  accomplish  something,  but  not  very 
much,  either.  The  swine-plague  bacilli,  once 
within  the  organism,  cannot  be  extracted, 
and  cannot  be  destroyed  without  destroying 
the  animal.  If  some  of  your  hogs  are  yet 
healthy,  the  same  possibly  may  yet  be  saved 
by  removing  them  to  a  noninfected  place, 
where  they  can  be  kept  strictly  separate  from 
any  and  every  source  of  infection.  Protective 
inoculation  is  applicable  only  before  the 
disease  has  invaded  the  herd. 

Probably  Bingrworm.— Mrs.  E.  G.,  Long- 
ton,  Kan.,  writes:  "I  have  a  two-year-old 
Jersey  heifer,  which  has  something  resembling 
a  wart  on  her  neck  and  about  her  left  eye.  It 
is  a  light  brown  in  color,  and  appears  to  be 
spongy,  but  is  in  reality  hard.  It  grows  about 
one  Inch  from  the  eye,  and  Is  about  three 
inches  long,  and  grows  around  the  eye.  The 
ones  on  her  neck  are  simply  like  lumps.  She 
is  in  good  health.  Can  anything  be  done  for 
her?" 

Answbe:— What  you  describe  seems  to  be, 
not  warts,  but  ringworm.  Apply  to  the  mor- 
bid places  either  tincture  of  iodine  or  diluted 
carbolic  acid,  and  thoroughly  clean  and  dis- 
infect the  stable  where  the  heifer  is  kept. 

Paresis.— J.  B.,  Hernandez,  Cal.,  writes: 
"Some  of  my  hogs  get  weak  in  the  back,  and 
lose  the  use  of  their  hind  parts,  so  they  have 
to  drag  them." 

Answee:— Your  inquiry  leaves  me  In  doubt 
whether  your  hogs  simply  suffer  from  paresis, 
or  incomplete  paralysis,  or  whether  they  are 
affected  with  swine-plague.  Paresis  may  have 
a  good  many  causes;  for  Instance,  it  maybe 
caused  by  mechanical  injury  acting  upon  the 
vertebral  column,  by  morbid  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  by  inflamma- 
tory and  degeneration  in  the  muscles, 
especially  the  lumbar  muscles,  by  trichinosis, 
and  finally  by  a  want  of  phosphates  and  lime 
salts  in  the  food.  A  treatment  can  have  effect 
only  if  the  causes  are  removed,  and  in  order 
to  do  that,  the  same  must  be  ascertained  and 
known. 


A  THEOLOGIAN  T.TT:! 

breath  from  Adam  instead  of  having  it 
breathed  into  her  nostrils  by  the  Creator.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  controvert  this  statement, 
but  we  will  undertake  to  say  that  thousands  of 
Eve's  descendants  maintain  their  breathing 
functions  working  for  us.  No  matter  whether 
they  give  all  or  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
our  work,  they  find  it  easy,  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. Reader,  we  have  work  for  you.  The 
terms  we  are  offering  are  not  equaled  by  any 
other  publication.  Start  now ;  there  is  money 
in  it  for  you-  Address  for  full  particulars, 
Faem  and  Fekesede,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

ini.  UnHllULri  the  market.  S3.50,  S6  and  310 
Giro.  laSTEBI  MFfi.  CO..  257  S.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


The  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Hoise  Blanket  question  is 
That  mark  has  the  same  signifi- 
cance on  a  horse  blanket  that  the 
seal  of  the  government  has  on  a 
gold  certificate — it's  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  value.  Horse 
Blankets  are  made  with  a  special 
view  to  strength,  durability,  and 
comfort  for  the  horse.  Once  you 
get  a  6/a  Blanket  yott  will  not 
need  another  for  many  years ;  per- 
haps not  for  a  life  time— your 
horse  will  last  longer,  too.  Ask 
the  dealer  for  a  6/^  and  be  sure 
the  trade  mark  is  in  plain  sight. 
Made  only  by 

WM.AYRES&SOtiS,Plilkiiiei|ihia. 


MILK 


Milkmen,  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen  can  keep  MUk 
&  Cream  5  to  7  days,  sweet  and  fresh  WITHOUT  ICf.  Sim- 
ple, unfailing,  tasteless  and  cheap.  Sample  to  any  ad- 


dress on  receipt  of  2c.  postage.    Patentees  &  Sole 
Mfrs.,  Preservallne  Mfg.  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 
Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  writa. 


G0ILSPRIN6  SHAFT  SUPPORTp 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER. 


Fast  seUiog;  alwsjt  pyta  BstU&ction.  No 
welgbt  OD  boTse.   Worth  tirioe  tb«  ooflt  tor  ooaT«D-C/> 
iecofl  Is  bitohine  op.      enta  iranted.  Olnmlait  frM.  S 
Order  BaiQpl«.  Prioe,  ll.£0.  Stato  rl^ta  tat  talo.  ^ 


THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  C0.~ 
Decatur,  III, 

Mention  this  paper  when  70a  write. 


Wanted  yfc«-iJ^O  T  LfTI  UI  uLC0EA»1 

All  riders  say  .Our  spring  frame 
with  pneumatic  tlreassyea 
muscle  and  nerve  and  is 
iluxury  indeed.  You  want 
the  best.  Investigate.  We 
also  make  s  30  pound  rigid 
frame  Sylph.  Cata.  free. 
Boiue-uorj'eaVyeleCo.ili^ri.  32  £:st.J>eona.IU. 

Davis.^'S  PiiTlflr  lifts  20  to  50  Tons. 

Worked  by  2  men.  5  sizes. 
Price,  835  to  8  TO. 

OircQlararreo.  Q^Senloa 

(Three  Days  Trial. 
a.L.E»iiott,Weit8rTiU«,0. 

CDniTEVAPORATOR 

r  II  |J  I    I    THE  ZIMMERMAN 
■  The  Stjmdanl  Btacliln« 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Ulaitrated  Oatalogu*  (ru. 
XUE  BLYarFBB  IBON  WOBES  CO.,  dnaluiatt.  O. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyee  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


The  , 
Blades, 

They  do  the 
work,  and 
when  you 
see  a  blade 
etched  like  this  _ 
you  may  know  that 
WILL  TAKE  AN  EDGE 
— and — 
KEEP  IT. 


KEEN  GUTTER 


This  cat  is  fall  size. 


BIG  BARGAIN 


This  paper  and  this  Knife, 
Ijotli  for 


75  CENTS 

The  paper  will 
be  mailed  for 
one  year,  and 
the  knife  mailed 
at  once,  postage 
prepaid,  to  any 
one  sending  only 
75  cents. 


Their  knives  have  made  J.  Bassell  &  Co.  famoas.  They  are  BIABE  RIGHT,  good,  honest 
knives.  They  FEEI.  BI6BT  In  the  hand  because  they  are  the  RIGHT  SHAPE.  They 
SHARPEBT  BIGHT  because  they  have  the  BIGHT  STUFF  in  them,  and  they  CUT  RIGHT 

because  they  can  he  sharpened.  There  Is  a  place  In  your  pocket  for  the  RIGHT  KMIFS; 
get  one  of  these. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  677  and  address  all  letters  to 

FASM  ASD  FIBESISE,  FhiladelpMa,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


FALLEN  FLOWERS. 

One  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 

Living  toiled  and  toiling  died  ; 
But  others  worked  and  the  world  went  on 
And  was  not  changed  when  he  was  gone, 
A  strong  arm  stricken  ;  a  wide  sail  furled  ; 

And  only  a  few  men  sighed. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  the  world 
Fought  to  conquer,  then  fought  to  fail. 

And  fell  down  slain  in  his  blood-stained  mail. 

And  over  his  form  they  stepped  ; 

His  cause  was  lost  and  his  banner  furled  ; 
And  only  a  woman  wept. 

One  of  the  singers  among  mankind 

Sang  healing  songs  from  an  overwrought  heart, 
-But  ere  men  listened  the  grass  and  wind 
Were  wasting  the  rest  unsung  like  a  wave  ; 
And  now  of  his  fame  that  will  ne'er  depart 

He  has  never  heard  in  his  grave. 

One  of  the  women  who  only  love. 
Loved  and  grieved  and  faded  away— 

Ah  me !  are  these  gone  to  the  God  above, 

What  more  of  each  can  I  say  ? 

They  are  human  flowers  that  flower  and  fall. 
This  is  the  song  and  the  end  of  them  all. 


HE  flood  of  purple  twilight 
had  just  closed  over  the 
^setting  sun  of  one  of 
August's  sultriest  days. 
All  the  earth  lay  silent,  as 
if  awaiting  the  refreshing 
fall  of  heaven's  dews;  the 
very  night  birds  whis- 
pered softly,  one  to  an- 
other, instead  of  calling 
aloud,  and  every  window  in 
the  Southall  farm-house  was 
opened  wide  to  let  in  the  fra- 
grant air. 
Miss  Southall  sat  at  the 
kitchen  table  making  up  her  ac- 
counts by  the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp.  A  leather-covered  note- 
book lay  before  her,  and  she  was  thoughtfully 
nibbling  at  the  top  of  a  stumpy  lead-pencil. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  ethereal  or  ideal  about 
Miss  Southall — she  was  short,  stout,  and  fifty; 
and  her  thoughts  and  reflections  moved  in  a 
channel  that  corresponded  with  her  outward 
appearance. 

"Butter,  six  dollars  and  forty  cents,"  mur- 
mured Miss  Southall,  as  she  turned  her  head 
this  way  and  that.  "Spring  chickens,  eleven. 
Berries  and  vegetables— let  me  see.  We  ain't 
comin'  out  as  well  as  we'd  ought  to  have  done 
this  year.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  nothing 
has  gone  right  since  Patty  lost  her  head  about 
the  city  boarder.  I  used  to  set  consid'able 
store  by  Patty,  but  now  she  ain't  fairly  worth 
her  salt!  I  guess  I'll  have  to  talk  pretty  seri- 
ous to  Patty." 

As  if  by  the  working  of  some  magic  spell 
Patty  herself  appeared  on  the  scene  at  this 
moment— a  tall,  slight  girl,  with  very  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  a  crimson  color  that  varied 
on  her  cheek  like  a  fluttering  flag.  She  was  a 
distant  cousin  of  Miss  Southall,  whom  that 
thrifty  dame  had  taken  to  bring  up,  from  a 
child,  more  to  save  the  expense  of  hired  help 
than  for  anything  else.  The  elder  lady  viewed 
her  over  hey  spectacle-glasses,  as  she  sat 
wearily  down  by  the  window  and  clasped  her 
hands  in  her  lap. 
"Dishes  all  done  up?"  said  Miss  Southall. 
Patty  nodded. 

"Doors  locked  and  bolted,  eh?" 
"Yes,  Aunt  Frances." 

"Well,  there's  the  new  pillow-cases  to  be 
over-and-overed,"  said  Miss  Southall,  "in  the 
bureau  drawers.  You  might  do  quite  a  piece 
on  'em,  if  you  bring  your  cheer  up  here  by  the 
lalnp." 

"I  don't  feel  like  sewing  to-night.  Aunt 
Frances,"  said  the  girl,  listlessly. 

Miss  Southall  looked  keenly  at  her.  "Patty," 
said  she,  "you've  got  something  on  your  mind. 
And  I  believe  it's  that  Mr.  Sabin.  Do  pluck 
up  a  spirit,  child.  If  a  man  don't  care  for 
you,  why  on  earth  should  you  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  fret  after  him?  That's  what  I'd  like  to 
know." 

Patty  had  flushed  deeply,  but  she  answered 
with  a  certain  composure: 

"Yes,  Aunt  Frances,  I  have  got  something 
on  my  mind,  but  it  isn't  Mr.  Sabin,  or  any 
other  Mr.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  am  getting 
tired  of  this  sort  of  life." 

"Eh?"  said  Miss  Southall,  scarcely  believing 
her  own  senses. 

"It's  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again," 
said  Patty.  "One  learns  nothing,  one  ad- 
vances no  further  in  the  world.  I  should  like. 
Aunt  Prances,  to  strike  out  in  some  other 
direction." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Miss  Southall.  "Don't 
you  get  plenty  to  eat  here?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Aunt  Frances." 

"Ain't  I  always  furnished  good  clothes  to 
wear?" 

"Much  better  than!  deserve,  AuntPranceH." 

"Then  what  have  you  got  to  complain  of?" 

"Nothing  in  the  world,  Aunt  Frances,"  an- 
swered Patty,  "except  that  I  am  possenaed  with 
a  spirit  of  progressiveness.  I  want  to  get 
away  from  this  still,  peaceful,  uneventful 
spot,  where  one  day  is  so  exactly  like  anouer. 
To  be  candid,  I  have  been  reading  ol  ihe 
trained  nurses  in  Boston,  and  I  have  made  up 
iriv  mind  to  be  one." 

"A  trained  Durse!"  repeated  Miss'  Southall, 


laughing  derisively.  "Oh,  you  want  to  be 
like  old  Becky  Beers,  who  gets  her  board  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  taking  care  of  sick 
folks." 

"Y^ou  don't  understand,  Aunt  Frances,"  said 
Patty  gently.  "These  members  of  a  trained 
sisterhood  are  not  decrepit  old  women,  who 
understand  nothing  but  catnip  tea  and  mus- 
tard-plasters, and  who  are  paid  the  least  pos- 
sible sum  that  their  employers  can  squeeze 
out.  They  are,  many  of  them,  educated  ladies, 
who  are  liberally  recompensed,  and  who  feel 
that  they  have  a  mission  to — " 

"Feel  that  they  have  fiddlesticks!"  shrilly 
Interrupted  Miss  Southall.  "I  never  heard 
such  nonsense  in  all  my  life!  If  I  want  a 
nurse,  Becky  Beers  is  quite  good  enough  for 
me,  and  I  never  yet  had  a  sickness  but  that 
some  neighbor  came  in  and  helped  around  for 
nothing.  Trained  nurses,  indeed!  Trained 
to  be  lazy  and  shiftless,  I  guess.  I  don't  want 
no  such  folks  around  me  when  I  am  sick.  And 
if  you  leave  the  farm  for  such  folderol  non- 
sense as  this,  you  needn't  expect  I'll  ever  do 
anything  for  you  again,  for  I  won't,  and 
that's  the  long  and  short  of  it,  Patty  South- 
all!" 

But  quiet  and  gentle  though  she  seemed, 
Patty  Southall  possessed  a  resolute  will  of 
her  own,  and  she  persisted  in  having  her 
own  way,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  Aunt 
Frances. 

And  she  succeeded  in  this  dearest  ambition 
of  her  heart.  If  ever  there  was  a  divinely 
ordained  guardian  of  the  sick,  Patty  Southall 
was  one.  Her  footstep  was  lighter  than  any 
feather,  her  voice  was  low  and  soothing  as  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  her  patience  inexhaustible, 
and  her  temper  sweet  and  winning.  Moreover, 
she  had  a  certain  tact  and  discretion  that 
comes  only  as  the  gift  of  nature,  and  which 
no  amount  of  discipline  can  insure.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  probation  year  of  training, 
Patty  Southall's  name  was  first  on  the  list  of 
eager  young  graduates. 

The  superintendent  came  into  the  little  ofiace 
one  day  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand. 
Patty  was  there,  scraping  lint,  and  pondering 
as  she  scraped.  It  was  a  dark,  lowering  morn- 
ing in  August,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  sunshine 
around  Patty's  eyes  and  mouth  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  external  state  of  the 
weather. 

"Miss  Southall,"  said  Mr.  Ives,  "I  am  glad 
you  are  back  from  that  typhoid  fever  case. 
How  would  you  like  a  turn  at  variola  now?" 

"I  don't  mind  what  I  do,"  said  Patty  com- 
posedly. But  a  little  thrill  went  through  her 
frame  for  all  that.  Somehow  life  seemed 
sweeter  to-day  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
But  she  had  enlisted  under  this  flag ;  she  would 
not  quail  now. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Ives.  "Some  of 
our  young  women  have  such  a  prejudice 
against  it,  and  this  is  an  out-of-town  case.  I 
feel  that  I  can  place  every  reliance  on  your 
skill  and  judgment.  Dr.  Jacobson,  of  White- 
lands,  has  written  me  that — " 

"Dr.  Jacobson !"  echoed  Patty.  "Of  White- 
lands?  Why,  that  is  my  old  home.  And 
Dr.  Jacobson  took  me  through  the  measles 
and  whooping-cough  years  and  years  ago.  Oh, 
I  should  like  to  go  to  Whitelands!" 

Patty's  preparations  were  speedily  made, 
and  on  her  way  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she 
mentally  pictured  Dr.  Jacobson 's  amazement 
when  he  should  meet  her  at  the  station. 

It  was  fully  equal  to  her  anticipation.  The 
old  man  stared  with  all  his  eyes. 

"It  is — no,  it  can't  be — yes,  it  is,"  he  ex- 
claimed, peering  with  his  near-sighted  glasses 
almost  into  Patty's  face,  "little  Patty  South- 
all,  as  true  as  I'm  born !  Well,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  just  now.  Your  aunt  is  very  ill;  It 
seems  as  if  Providence  had  sent  you  here  at 
this  especial  moment.  But — wait — stop!" 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  platform,  then 
at  a  telegram  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"Why  are  we  waiting?"  said  Patty.  "Why 
don't  we  go?" 

"I  am  expecting  a  trained  nurse  from  the 
Sisterhood  of  St.  Sulpica,"  said  Dr.  Jacobson. 
"My  old  friend  Ives  was  to  send  her  down;  and 
I  thought  if—" 

Patty  smiled. 

"I  am  the  nurse,"  said  she.  "Here  are  my 
credentials  from  Mr.  Ives." 

"You?"  shouted  the  doctor.  "Why,  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  woman  of  flfty,  with  a  hooked 
nose  and  a  set  of  false  teeth."  > 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Patty,  "I  am  the  trained 
nurse.   Let  us  go  to  my  patient  at  once." 

"Then  you  knew?"  said  Dr.  Jacobson. 

"Knew  what?"  ■ 

"That  your  aunt  was  down  with  the  small- 
pox?" 

Patty's  large,  dark  eyes  opened  wide. 

"I  was  not  told  the  name  of  my  patient," 
said  she.  "Is  it  Aunt  Frances?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Jacobson,  as  he  helped  her 
Into  the  rusty  little  gig,  which  she  could  re- 
member ever  since  the  days  of  her  childhood ; 
"a  genuine  case  of  smallpox.  You  see,  the 
old  lady  has  worked  too  hard— she  has  got  all 
run  down  and  worn  out— and  last  month  she 
took  in  a  wandering  tramp  to  help  with  the 
house  work,  probably  because  she  could  get 
her  cheap.  And  so,  unintentionally  you  see, 
she  took  In  the  smallpox  also.  The  poor 
woman  died,  and  I'm  afraid  there  isn't  much 
chance  for  your  aunt.  Of  course,  not  a  neigh- 
bor can  be  found  to  go  in,  and  things  loofe 
rather  dubious;  still,  while  there  is  life,  there 
Is  always  hope." 

"Aunt  Frances  was  very  good  to  me,"  said 
Patty  calmly.  "Kow  perhaps  I  can  repay  her 
a  little  of  the  old  kindness." 


Miss  Southall  had  no  word  or  look  of  recog- 
nition for  Patty.  She  Was  delirious,  and  lay 
tossing  and  moaning  in  a  darkened  room;  but 
Patty  quietly  seated  herself  beside  the  sick- 
bed. 

"Aunt  Frances  shall  not  die,  if  constant  care 
or  devotion  on  my  part  can  be  of  any  avail," 
she  thought. 

And  Miss  Southall  did  not  die.  Her  illness 
was  tedious,  her  recovery  slow,  but  Dr.  Jacob- 
son  told  her  that  she  owed  her  life  to  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  the  trained  nurse  from  the 
Sisterhood  of  St.  Sulpica. 

"You  won't  go  back  again,  Patty?"  said  the 
old  lady,  when  first  she  sat  up  in  an  easy-chair 
lined  with  pillows.  "Oh,  child,  I've  longed  for 
you  so  many  times.  You  were  right  to  go 
away;  if  It  hadn't  been  for  that  I  should  be 
lying  in  my  grave  now.  But,  Patty  dear,  I 
want  you  to  stay  with  me  now." 

"Dear  Aunt  Frances,  I  cannot,"  said  Patty. 
"I've  been  waiting  this  long  time  to  tell  you 
about  it.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married.  The 
last  patient  I  had  was  ill  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
who  do  you  suppose  it  was?  But  you  never 
would  guess.  It  was  Archibald  Sabin.  I  went 
to  him,  as  I  went  to  you,  in  ignorance  of  who 
my  patient  was.  The  Sisterhood  chanced  to 
send  me,  of  all  the  thirty  nurses  who  were  on 
duty.  Is  not  truth  sometimes  stranger  than 
fiction?  And  he  told  me  that  he  loved  me, 
and  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  when  my  year 
at  St.  Sulplca's  was  out." 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  Miss  Southall.  "But 
I'm  glad  of  it,  Patty,  glad  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  I  think  sometimes  that  I'd 
have  been  happier  if  I  had  been  married  myself 
to  some  good  man.  And  I  thought  you  were 
making  a  great  mistake  when  you  went  to  be 
a  trained  nurse ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see.  It's 
brought  you  the  greatest  good  luck  of  your 
life." 

"I  think  the  path  of  duty  often  does  lead  us 
to  happiness.  Aunt  Frances,"  said  Patty  in  a 
low  voice. — Shirley  Browne. 


OUR  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  LINE. 

The  northern  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States  is  marked  by  stone  cairns,  iron  pillars, 
wood  pillars,  earth  mounds  and  timber  posts. 
A  stone  cairn  is  7>^  by  8  feet;  an  earth  mound, 
7  by  14  feet;  an  iron  pillar,  eight  feet  high, 
eight  inches  square  at  the  bottom  and  four 
Inches  at  the  top ;  timber  posts,  Ave  feet  high, 
and  eight  inches  square.  There  are  385of  these 
marks  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  That  por- 
tion of  the  boundary  which  lies  east  and  west 
of  the  Bed  river  valley  Is  marked  by  cast-iron 
pillars  at  even  mile  intervals.  The  British 
place  one  every  two  miles  and  the  Unite  1 
States  one  between  every  two  British  posts. 
Our  pillars,  or  markers,  are  made  in  Detroit, 
Mich. 

They  are  hollow  iron  castings,  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid,  eight  feet  high,  eight  inches 
square  at  the  bottom  and  four  at  the  top,  as 
above  stated.  They  have  at  the  top  a  solid 
pyramidal  cap,  and  at  the  bottom  an  octag- 
onal flange  one  inch  in  thickness.  Upon  the 
faces  are  cast,  in  letters  two  inches  high,  the 
inscriptions,  "Convention  of  London,"  and 
"October  29,  1818." 

The  inscriptions  begin  about  four  to  six 
inches  above  the  base,  and  read  upward.  The 
interiors  of  the  hollow  posts  are  filled  with 
well-seasoned  cedar  posts,  sawed  to  fit,  and 
securely  spiked  through  holes  cast  in  the  pil- 
lars for  that  purpose.  The  average  weight  of 
each  pillar  when  completed  Is  eighty-five 
pounds. 

The  pillars  are  all  set  four  feet  in  the  ground, 
with  their  inscription  faces  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  the  earth  is  well  settled  and 
stamped  about  them.  For  the  wooden  posts, 
well-seasoned  logs  are  selected,  and  the  por- 
tion above  the  ground  painted  red,  to  prevent 
swelling  and  shrinking.  These  posts  do  very 
well,  but  the  Indians  cut  them  down  for  fuel, 
and  so  nothing  but  iron  will  last  very  long. 

Where  the  line  crosses  lakes,  mountains  of 
stone  have  been  built,  the  bases  being  in  some 
places  eighteen  feet  under  water,  and  the  tops 
projecting  eight  feet  above  the  lake's  surface 
at  high-water  mark.  In  forests  the  line  is 
marked  by  felling  the  timber  a  rod  wide,  and 
clearing  away  the  underbrush.  The  work  of 
cutting  through  the  timbered  swamps  was 
very  great,  but  it  has  been  well  done,  and  the 
boundary  distinctly  marked  by  the  commis- 
sioners the  whole  distance  from  Michigan  to 
Alaska™ — jVew  York  Evangelist. 

STOCK  GAMBLING. 

On  the  stock  exchange  a  "bear"  is  a  person 
interested  in  having  stocks  go  down  in  price — 
he  bears  them  down.  A  "bull"  wants  stock  to 
go  up.  To  "corner"  a  stock  or  a  commodity  is 
to  get  control  of  all  of  it,  and  so  put  the  price 
up  to  those  who  want  to  buy.  A  person  who 
has  contracted  to  deliver  stock  at  a  certain 
price  is  "cornered"  or  "caught  in  a  corner" 
when  other  persons  get  control  of  that  stock, 
when  a  person  has  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  he 
is  long  on  it,  when  he  has  little  he  is  "short," 
and  a  man  "sells  short"  when  he  sells  stock 
which  he  doesn't  possess,  intending  to  buy  it, 
and  so  fulfill  his  contract;  a  man  who  sells 
short  is  a  "bull"  always.  When  you  buy  "on 
a  margin"  you  give  your  broker  one  tenth  of 
*he  face  value  of  the  stock  you  wf'Ut  him  to 
juy,  and  he  "carries"  It  for  you ;  ii  he  price  of 
ihe  stock  goes  up,  you  make  moue;  ;  if  it  goes 
down,  you  lose. 

If  it  Koes  down  more  than  "ten  points"  you 
lose  the  money  you  have  put  v.n  as  "margin," 
and  unless  ycu  put  up  more    margin"  you 


lose  all  claim  on  the  stock,  even  t'.iough  the 
price  should  advance  again  immediately.  In 
England  they  call  buying  "on  a  margin"  buy- 
ing "on  cover."  In  "putting  and  calling"  a 
broker  sells  to  other  brokers  the  right  to  "put" 
a  certain  stock  to  him  at  a  certain  figure,  or 
to  "call"  on  him  for  the  stock  at  a  certain  fig- 
ure. Thus  you  may  have  a  "put"  on  this 
broker  for  1,000  shares  of  this  stock  at  a  certain 
figure ;  if  the  stock  goes  below  the  figure,  you 
"put"  your  1,000  shares  on  him.  Or  if  you 
have  a  "call,"  and  the  stock  goes  up  beyond 
that  figure,  you  make  him  sell  you  what  your 
"call"  requires  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  margin 
rate.  ^  "lamb"  is  a  greenhorn.  All  of  these 
terms  apply  to  all  speculative  trading,  what- 
ever article  is  bought  or  sold. 


CHARACTER  IN  GAIT. 

Gait  is  an  important  part  of  physical  expres- 
sion. By  his  gait  a  man  tells  us  whether  he  is 
fresh  or  tired,  strong  or  feeble,  in  good  health 
or  in  bad.  To  some  extent  also  gait  denotes 
occupation.  The  upright  and  somewhat  rigid 
walk  of  the  soldier  difiers  largely  from  the 
rather  rolling  gait  of  the  sailor;  and  diflerent 
from  both  of  these  is  the  slow,  jolting  gait  of 
the  country  laborer,  which,  however,  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  clumsy  and  heavy  boot*. 
In  the  peculiarities  of  gait,  again  an  attentive 
eye  discovers  many  moral  qualities.  "Slow 
steps,  whether  long  or  short,  suggest  a  gentle 
or  refiectlve  state  of  mind,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  quick  steps  seem  to 
speak  of  agitation  and  energy.  Reflection  is 
revealed  in  frequent  pauses,  and  walking  to 
and  fro,  backward  and  forward,  the  direction 
of  the  steps  wavering  and  following  every 
changing  impulse  of  the  mind,  inevitably  be- 
trays uncertainty,  hesitation  and  indecision." 
It  might  ask  too  curious  a  knowledge  to  dis- 
tinguish by  their  r^^spective  gaits  the  miser, 
the  spendthrift  and  the  philanthropist;  but 
the  proud  man  is  almost  always  known  by 
his  step,  the  vain  man  to  some  extent  and  the 
obstinate  man  not  a  little. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  MAN. 

The  Independent  farmer  should  be  the  most 
cheerful  man  in  the  country  during  a  general 
financial  crash.  By  independent  farmer  we 
mean  he  who  owns  a  quarter  section  of  land 
unencumbered  by  mortgage.  He  may  snap  his 
fingers  at  failing  banks,  at  silent  mills  and 
manufactories,  at  merchants  n-ithout  custo- 
mers, at  the  world  at  large ;  and  gathering  his 
family  about  him  he  may  proudly  realize  that 
on  no  one  is  he  dependent,  and  that  so  far  as 
their  limited  means  will  allow  the  people  of 
town  and  city  must  dance  to  his  music,  or 
when  payment  ceases,  then  he  may  "hang  up 
his  fiddle  and  his  bow." 

To  the  farmer  who  is  free  from  debt  the  »b» ' 
and  flow  of  finance  Is  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence. He  has  no  sleepless  nights  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  formulate  a  plan  by  which  he  can 
raise  the  mortgage  from  the  home.  What 
matters  it  to  him  if  storms  do  rage  in  Wall 
street,  or  if  the  local  banks  do  retrench,  he 
owes  no  man  on  earth  a  cent  and  has  no  mas- 
ter to  drive  him  to  his  work,  or  to  the  sacrifice 
of  hie  possessions  during  such  stringent  times? 
— Caiman's  Rural  World. 


ANT  VOICES. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  there  are 
probably  sounds  in  nature  too  acute  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  human  ear,  but  which  may 
be  perfectly  •.;lear  to  the  auditory  sense  of 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Attention  has  Just  been  called  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  entomological  society  to  a  very 
interesting  case  in  point.  According  to  Dr. 
^harp  ants  have  the  most  perfect  sound-pro-" 
ducing  organs  that  have  yet  been  found  in 
insects. 

These  are  situated  upon  certain  segments  of 
the  abdomen  of  some  species  of  ants  examined 
by  him,  the  sounds  being  produced  by  rubbing. 

But  Dr.  Sharp  has  not  heard  these  ant  voices, 
nor  has  anybody  else,  although  he  is  con- 
vinced of  their  existence.  The  sounds  are  too 
delicate  for  our  gross  ears. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hear  them  with 
the  aid  of  the  microphone,  but  the  only  sound 
detected  was  that  produced  by  the  ants  in 
crawling. 


BE  CHEERFUL. 

Don't  sit  In  a  corner  and  mope  because 
things  are  not  going  just  as  you  would  like.  A 
disagreeable  face  will  not  alter  a  disagreeable 
fact.  Try  to  extract  some  grain  of  comfort  out 
of  your  adversities.  Never  despair.  Under  • 
whatever  circumstances,  be  cheerful  and  hope 
on.  There  is  nothing  so  philosophical  as  a 
smile.  A  merry  heart  is  the  height  of  wisdom. 

The  greater  part  of  our  griefs  will  disappear 
when  viewed  through  the  lenses  of  cheerful- 
ness. Let  the  dark  past  sink  out  of  sight. 
Look  toward  the  sunrise.  Shout  with  merri- 
ment, as  if  you  saw  the  dawu  kissing  the  hills. 
Fill  your  .soul  with  the  visions  of  morning  and 
the  song  of  the  lark.  Then  all  will  become 
sufl'used  with  daylight— all  the  gloomy  places 
will  pulse  with  sunshine,  the  clammy  roctos 
will  glisten  with  dew. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  key  to  unlock 
the  doorway  to  a  happy  life?  II  is  cheerfulness. 


For  temporary  or  p'ormanent  work,  our 
ncv  terms  to  aeents  eclipse  any  offer  CTer 
herntofore  made  liv  ne  oranyotker  reliable 
pnbliahing-honse.  We  are  determined  oiiv 
agents  shall  be  vrell  paid.  Send  at  once  for 
onr  "Special  Cash  Terms  to  Clnb  Raisers." 


September  15, 1893. 
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REMEMBERED  ALL  THE  NAMES. 

A  good  story  is  told  oi  a  bright  young  Amer- 
ican and  several  German  officers,  who,  at  a 
dinner  one  evening,  set  out  to  make  him  un- 
comfortable by  chaffing  him  about  his  country. 
The  young  man  is  Albert  H.  Washburn,  the 
United  States  consular  agent  at  Magdeburg, 
and  the  story  is  told  by  the  Albany  Journal: 

"Henry  F.  Merritt,  then  consul  at  Chemnitz, 
was  the  first  one  of  the  Americans  attacked 
with  a  taunt  from  one  of  the  Germans  that  he 
jould  not  give  the  names  of  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Merritt  named  them  over 
mth.  some  deliberation,  and  drew  from  his 
Brerman  friend  the  declaration  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  another  American 
present  who  could  do  it.  Young  Washburn 
had  said  nothing  until  now;  but  he  broke  in 
and  declared,  'I  can  do  It,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  vice-presidents.'  He  was  about  to  begin, 
when  a  second  thought  struck  him,  and  he 
said,  'While  I  am  about  It,  I  might  as  well 
give  you  the  secretaries  of  state,  too.' 

"The  Germans  got  down  a  book  giving  the 
names  and  kept  tabs  on  the  young  man  as  he 
correctly  went  through  the  list.  They  were 
pretty  well  backed  down  already,  but  Wash- 
burn had  no  idea  of  letting  them  off  so  easily. 
'Now,  I  would  like  to  know,' he  said,  'whether 
any  of  you  can  give  the  names  of  the  Prussian 
rulers  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
sons  down  to  the  Emperor  William." 

"The  Germans  were  completely  floored.  Not 
one  of  them  could  go  half  through  the  list,  and 
they  were  on  the  point  of  apologizing  to  the 
young  Massachusetts  scholar,  when  he  took 
them  down  still  more  by  modestly  suggesting, 
'Perhaps  I  had  better  do  It  for  you.' 

"He  began  with  Charlemagne,  and  went 
through  the  list  without  a  break,  much  to  the 
astonishmont  of  his  German  hosts  and  the  de- 
light of  Consul  Edwards  and  the  other  Amer- 
icans. 'How  did  you  do  it?'  asked  Merritt. 

"  'Oh,  my  father  had  a  taste  for  such  things, 
and  taught  them  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
you  see,  they  are  sometimes  useful  to  know,' 
he  quietly  replied." 

COLD  WATER  AND  LONG  LIFE. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Dalton  says  that  although  to  sug- 
gest the  methodical  use  of  cold  water  as  a  bev- 
erage in  the  absence  of  thirst  as  a  means  of 
augmenting  the  chance  of  longevity  may  ren- 
der a  man  liable  to  be  dubbed  a  crank.  If  not  a 
lunatic,  the  Idea  has  a  soundly  physiological 
origin,  and  is  well  supported  by  experience. 
Solid  and  dry  as  the  human  body  appears, 
water  constitutes  more  than  one  fourth  of  its 
bulk,  and  all  the  functions  of  life  are  really 
carried  on  in  a  water  bath,  and  although  the 
sense  of  thirst  may  be  trusted  to  call  for  a 
draught  of  water  when  required,  the  fluid  can 
be  imbibed  most  advantageously  for  many 
reasons  besides  merely  satisfying  thirst. 

In  the  latter  stage  of  digestion,  when  com- 
minution of  the  mass  is  incomplete,  it  Is  much 
facilitated  by  a  moderate  draught  of  water, 
which  disintegrates  and  dissolves  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  fitting  it  for  emulgence  and 
preparing  it  for  assimilation.  Hence  the  habit 
of  drinking  water  in  moderate  quantities  be- 
tween meals  contributes  to  health,  an^.  Indi- 
cates the  fact  that  those  who  visit  herJth  re- 
sorts for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  tho  ■Cators 
of  mineral  springs  might  profit  by  staying  at 
home  and  drinking  more  water  and  less 
whisky.  Water  is  the  universal  solvent  in 
nature  and  the  chief  agent  In  all  transforma- 
tions of  matter.  When  taken  Into  an  empty 
stomach  it  soon  begins  to  pass  out  through  the 
tissues  by  an  osmotic  process  into  the  circula- 
tion to  illquefy  effete  solids  whose  excretion 
from  the  system  is  thus  facilitated.  Very  few 
people  think  of  the  necessity  of  washing  the 
inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  body,  and 
he  who  would  be  perfectly  healthy  should  be 
as  careful  about  the  cleanliness  of  his  stomach 
as  that  of  his  skin. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


MAN  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  offers  a 
more  curious  subject  of  speculation  as  to  its 
future  than  the  continent  of  Sout,h  America, 
as  was  well  set  forth  in  an  address  before  the 
American  geographical  society,  by  Its  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 

That  the  Amazon  river  system  alone  drains 
a  basin  of  fertile  land  basking  under  a  climate 
of  perpetual  summer,  greater  In  area  than  the 
whole  of  Europe,  is  an  astounding  fact  in  it- 
self. This  vast  territory  is  practically  un- 
Inhabltated.  Its  aboriginal  population  is 
disappearing,  or  has  disappeared,  and  the 
whites,  who  in  sparse  number  take  their  place, 
scarcely  pretend  to  come  with  the  expectation 
of  remaining.  There  are  tracts  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Prance  of  which  we  know  less  than 
of  any  equal  area  on  the  globe.  Tribes  of  men 
are  living  there  who  are  yet  absolutely  in  the 
stone  age,  and  who,  even  by  barter  or  distant 
rumor,  never  heard  of  the  European  race  or 
tbe  use  of  metals. 

The  question  up  to  which  Mr.  Hubbard  leads 
his  reader  is  second  in  importance  to  none  in 
n  nthropology— that  of  acclimation.  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  white  race,  when  it  shall  be  en- 
dowed with  all  the  resources  of  art  and  science 
w?5ich  it  is  soon  to  have  in  Its  grasp,  success- 
fully to  fight  against  the  terrible  odds  of  a 
tropical  climate?  He  quotes  in  his  favor  the 
words  of  the  historian,  Buckle,  and  the  nat- 
uralist. Bates;  he  might  have  added  others  of 
weight;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  most  of 
the  medical  observers  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  vast  Inquiry  lean  to  the 
opinion  that  never  will  the  white  racelfiourlsh 
under  tropical  skies.— /Ss»e»ice, 


DROP  OF  WATER  SETS  A  BUILDING  ON  FIRE. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  to  set  a  build- 
ing on  fire  with  a  drop  of  water.  But  that  is 
what  occurred  In  the  office  of  the  Royal  in- 
surance company  in  the  Royal  insurance 
building  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  was  another  case 
of  a  short-circuited  electric  wire.  In  wiring 
the  building  for  electric  lights  the  wire  had 
been  run  just  above  a  wooden  picture-molding 
which  went  around  the  room.  At  one  point 
the  workman  in  joining  the  ends  of  two  wires 
had  simply  stripped  back  the  insulating 
material  and  twisted  the  ends  of  the  wires 
together.  This  joining  was  out  of  sight  and 
went  along  for  several  years  without  doing 
any  damage.  The  trouble  came  when  some 
plumbing  got  out  of  order  on  the  floor  above. 
A  little  water  got  on  the  floor  and  leaked 
through  the  ceiling.  A  drop  or  two  fell  on  the 
unprotected  electric  wire  and  made  a  conduc- 
tor through  the  wall  to  the  ground.  Thus  short- 
circuited  the  current  set  flre  to  the  picture- 
molding,  and  had  it  been  at  some  other  time 
than  midday,  might  have  tested  the  flre-proof 
qualities  of  the  building.  It  was  a  practical 
Illustration  to  the  insurance  men  of  the  dan- 
gers of  faulty  electric  wiring,  and  one  they 
will  not  forget  In  flguring  on  future  risks. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Do  you  know  you  can  drive  nails  into  hard 
wood  without  bending  them,  if  you  dip  them 
first  Into  lard  ? 

That  corks  warmed  In  oil  make  excellent 
substitutes  for  glass  stoppers? 

That  a  lump  of  camphor  in  your  clothes- 
press  will  keep  steel  ornaments  from  tar- 
nishing? 

That  bread  crumbs  cleanse  silk  gowns? 

That  milk,  applied  once  a  week  with  a  soft 
cloth,  freshens  and  preserves  boots  and  shoes? 

That  gloves  can  be  cleansed  at  home  by  rub- 
bing wl"a  gasolene? 

That  weak  spots  in  a  black  silk  waist  may 
be  strengthened  by  "sticking"  court-plaster 
underneath? 

That  tooth-powder  is  an  excellent  cleanser 
for'fine  filigree  jewelry? 

That  a  little  vaseline,  rubbed  In  once  a  day 
will  keep  the  hands  from  chafijig? 

That  gum  arable  and  gum  tragacanth,  In 
equal  parts,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  make  the 
best  and  most  convenient  mucilage  you  can 
keep  in  the  house? 


JOURNALISM. 

Lectures  on  journalism  are  becoming 
abundant.  It  goes  without  saying  that  nine- 
teen times  out  of  twenty  they  are  by  those 
who  know  nothing  of  their  subject  exper- 
imentally, but  know  all  about  it  theoretically. 
And  oh,  how  beautifully  they  do  talk !  But 
if  they'll  only  take  a  little  hack  at  it  in  a 
practical,  day-in-and-day-out  sort  of  way, 
they'll  find  that  journalism  means  something 
else  than  spider-web  rainbows  and  pansy  beds, 
3r  we'll  lose  our  guess.  We  have  never  known 
a  case  where  actual  experience  with  book 
canvassers,  committees  who  want  a  lot  of  free 
advertising  In  the  editorial  columns  "for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  you  know,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
ever  failed  to  leave  its  Impress  of  stern  logic. 
Those  who  presume  to  instruct  journalists 
and  the  public  on  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  journalism,  and  all  that  sort  of  pretty 
talk,  would  see  some  things,  at  least,  a  little 
differently,  If  they'd  only  get  down  from  their 
high  horse  and  take  a  hand  at  journalism 
themselves. — Milford  Journal. 


FIRE  LOSS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Baltimore  Underwriter  says:  "Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  United 
States  census  of  1880,  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
was  estimated  at  $43,642,000,000.  "According  to 
the  census  of  1890  the  property  values  of  the 
country  had  climbed  up  to  862,600,000,000,  a  gain 
in  ten  years  of  $18,953,000,000.  During  this  ten- 
year  period,  according  to  the  chronicle  fire 
tables,  the  aggregate  fire  loss  of  the  country 
amounted  to  81,046,896,654.  While  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  thus  increasing,  the  fire  loss 
keeps  pace  in  a  ratio  that  ought  to  make 
political  economists  wince.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  full  significance  of  such  a 
ratio  of  destruction  of  material  values  should 
be  confined  to  the  underwriter.  It  ought  to  be 
burned  into  the  memory  of  every  legislator, 
every  government  executive,  every  economist, 
every  business  man  and  every  property 
owner." 

CALL  NO  MAN  FOOL. 

Never  call  a  novice  a  fool  because  his  work 
is  not  up  to  your  standard  of  excellence,  for 
probably  had  he  your  experience  he  might  be 
able  to  give  you  points  about  your  work  that 
would  cause  you  to  justly  consider  yourself 
the  fool;  And  bear  in  mind  it  is  not  always 
the  smart,  bright  fellow  who  readily  takes 
hold  of  a  thing  that  excels  in  a  pursuit,  but 
that  it  is  almost  invariably  so  of  the  plodding, 
unfiuttering,  thoughtful  man. 


□  OTlir^ir  WnV  For  getting  a  start 

fortune  Is  to  send  for  our  special  terms  to 
agents.  We  want  a  representative  at  every 
post-office  in  the  land,  and  to  such  as  have 
hustling  qualifications  we  will  make  the  most 
liberal  terms.  We  believe  "the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  we  will  not  have 
anybody  working  for  us  unless  we  can  pay 
them  well  for  their  services.  Write  at  once 
and  learn  how  a  little  work  will  bring  you 
BIG  MONEY.  Address  FARM  AXD  FIRE- 
SIDE, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  CREAMERY. 

Butter  must  be  sweet  and  clean.  That  is  the  first  requisite.  It 
can  not  be  perfectly  sweet  unless  the  place  in  which  it  is  made  and 
all  the  utensils  used  in  its  manufacture  are  perfectly  clean. 

The  old  rule  was:  "Do  not  use  soap  to  clean  the  churn" — this 
referred  to  sticky  rosin  soaps. 

Ivory  Soap  can  be  used  freely ;  it  is  the  best  for  creameries  or 
dairies,  because  it  rinses  easily  and  leaves  neither  odor  nor  taste. 

G.  26.  Copyright  1893,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
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The  3hawknit  H^'f-Hose 

have  won  an  enviable  reputation,  In  being  the  best-fitting,  longest-wearing, 
most  comfortable  In  the  market.  They  differ  structurally  from  all  others.  In 
having  gussets  In  the  heel,  which  make  the  heel  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  human  heel  and  prevent  drawing  over  the  Instep.  Wearers  of  these 


PEKFECT-FITTING 


half-hose  have  learned  that  there  Is  a 

Difference  between  Knitting  and  Stretching  a  Stocking 

to  the  shape  of  the  human  foot. 


I^LOOK  FOR 


iiiiimiiiiBiiiiiimiiniiiiii 


ON  THE  TOE. 

Shaw  Stockinq  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Among  monuments  making  the  progress  of 
civilization  throughout  the  ages,  the  world's 
Columbian  exposition  of  1893  will  ever  stand 
conspicuous.  Gathered  here  are  the  forces 
which  move  humanity  and  make  history,  the 
ever-shifting  powers  that  fit  new  thoughts  to 
new  conditions,  and  shape  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  Evidenced  on  every  side  are  subor- 
dinations of  the  physical  and  the  enduring 
supremacy  of  the  mind,  while  ready  at  hand 
are  all  those  contrivances  of  civilization 
which  help  to  elevate  and  ennoble  man,  to  re- 
fine his  tastes,  enlarge  his  ideas,  enrich  his  in- 
terest, and  further  his  deliverance  from  the 
despotism  of  nature.  Halos  of  fresh  thought 
descend  and  possess  us.  Questions  and  ambi- 
tions arise  Instinct  with  new  powers  and  new 
purposes.  Objects  of  beauty  meet  the  eye  and 
illumine  the  imagination;  the  aroma  of  cul- 
ture fills  the  air,  and  knowledge  is  drawn  in  at 
every  breath.  Here  is  vitalizing  food  for  men 
for  reflection,  for  men  of  action,  a  wealth  of 
stored  experiences  which  come  to  us  as  an  in- 
heritance of  the  past  and  a  promise  of  the 
future— instrumentalities,  each  having  its  in- 
fluence on  the  social  structure',  to  the  greater 
unity  of  mind  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  race.  Men  are  flashes  of  thought, 
which  come  and  go;  results  alone  remain. 
Human  nature  changes  but  little,  if  at  all ;  it  is 
in  this  laboratory  of  life,  with  its  enkindling, 
energizing  potency,  that  are  found  those  real- 
ities of  progress  which  underlie  the  surface 
polish  of  society,  and  which  carry  all  before 
them.— 27ie  Boole  of  the  Fair,  by  Subert  H. 
Bancroft. 


MIKE  CASSIDY'S  TOOTHACHi^. 

(In  6  chapters,  complete  in  this  iesue.) 

No.  1. 


"I'll  tie  it  to  tlie  dtue,  an'  let  some  wan 
else  piill  it  oot !" 

(See  No.  2,  on  page  13,) 


HARDWARE  IN  HISTORY. 

Breech-loading  rifles  were  Invented  in  1811, 
but  did  not  come  into  general  use  for  many 
years.  It  is  Testimated  that  over  12,(XX),(X)0  are 
now  in  actual  service  in  the  European  armies, 
while  3,000,(XK)  more  are  reserved  in  the  arsenals 
for  emergencies.  Statisticians  say  that  there 
are  100,0(K),000  guns  of  all  kinds  in  the  world. 

A  machine  for  making  tacks  was  patented  in 
1806,  but  not  put  into  practical  use  until  near 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Now  the  world 
consumes  50,(X)0,0(X)  tacks  a  day. 

The  first  forks  made  in  England  were  man- 
ufactured in  1608.  Their  use  was  ridiculed  by 
the  men  of  the  time,  who  argued  that  the 
English  race  must  be  degenerating  when  a 
knife  and  a  spoon  were  not  sufficient  for  table 
use.  Last  year  a  Sheffield  firm  made  over 
4,000,000. 


World's  Fair 

SOUVENIR  PLAYING  CARDS 

Views  of  all  Buildings  in  Colors. 
A  Regular  Playing  Card 

Price,  by  Mail,    -     -     JO  60 
Withgiltedges.fencycaae,  1  00 
Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

THE  WIHTEBS  AET  LITHO.  CO., 

1117  The  Rookery,  CHICAGO. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

utpu  <H^jMM»^  in  your  own  home.  First-class 
Bb^^^^^M  Sowing  Machines  shipped  any- 
ARM.  thereto  anyone  in  any  quan- 

'  tity  at  wholesale  priceg. 

HO  JION'EY  REQUIRED  InADTASXB 
We  PAY  the  Freight. 
S60  "Kenwood"  S24.50 
855  "Kenwood" 
S,^»50  "Arlington" 
Bg845  "Arlington" 
=  3   27  other  styles  i 
31c  Standard  Singers  at  S9.50, 
.=  5  S15.50,  817.50.  Full  set 
"■"nieliel  plated  attachments 


832.60 
820.60 
818.50 

including 


ex 

«z  , 

FREE.  Latest  improvements.  Self-setting  needle. 
Self-threading  shuttle  and  automatic  bobbin  winder. 
Adapted  for  light  and  heavy  work.  Buy  of  the 
manufacturers  and  save  agents  and  dealers  large 
profits.  Send  at  once  for  catalogue  and  testimonials 
free.  Address  (in  full)  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
ISS-164  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.  24  Chicago,  III. 


Agents  for  this  paper  get  Big  Fay. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Septkmbek  15,  1893. 


MOLASSES. 

The  sweetest  kiss  I  ever  got 

I  stole  It  from  Merlinder. 
Tw^as  supper-time,  and  we-uns  sot 

A-sparkin'  by  the  winder. 
When  evenin's  shades  are  growln'  long, 

For  love  what  hour  surpasses? 
And  thar  sot  we-uns,  lovin'  strong, 

A-soppin'  oZ  merlasses. 

With  triflin' things  a-rulin'  fate 

Kin  lead  our  path  to  his'n ; 
The  corn-bread  slippin'  'roun'  the  plate 

Jest  made  me  think  of  kissin'. 
Sez  I :  "Now,  ain't  that  houn'  of  pap's 

More  yallerer  than  brass  is?" 
But  all  Merlinder  said  was,  "P'rhaps," 

Her  mouth  full  of  merlasses. 

I  looked  at  'Linder.  Oh,  her  eyes. 

How  blue  they  wuz !  How  takin' ! 
They  filled  my  buzzum  full  of  sighs, 

An'  set  my  heart  to  achin'. 
"In  old  maid's  lives  no  sweetness  draps," 

Sez  I,  "See  my  Aunt  Cassy's." 
Merlinder  choked  and  said:  "How's  craps?" 

Still  soppin'  them  merlasses. 

I  felt  my  face  a-gittln'  hot. 

An'  'Linder,  she  jest  giggled; 
An'  I,  a  lovln'  fool,  jest  sot 

An'  blushed,  an'  blushed  and  wriggled. 
Sez  I :  "I'm  not  like  other  chaps; 

I'm  greener  than  the  grass  is." 
An'  'Linder  softly  whispered,  "P'rhaps," 

Still  chasin'  them  merlasses. 

Down  'Linder's  rosy,  dimpled  chin 

Long  Bweetnin'  wuz  a-drippin'. 
She  smiled.   My  head  began  to  spin ; 

My  heart  was  jest  a-skippin'. 
I  fetched  one  breath,  an'  give  a  jump, 

I  trod  on  gran 'pap's  glasses; 
But  me  an'  'Linder  wuz  a  lump 

Of  love  and  of  merlasses! 
— Samuel  ifintum  Peck,  in  Louisville  Courier^ 

Journal. 

FALL  STYLES— CHILDREN'S  DRESSES. 

HAVTN'G  the  pleasure  of  looking 
over  a  dmmmer's  samples,  I 
can  say  that  the  wool  goods 
ioT  this  fall  have  never  been 
more  attractive.  Plain  effects 
are    to    lead.   In  colors, 
bronze-green,  always  a  loved  color  for  fall, 
takes  the  lead.   Navy  blue  and  black  vriH 
also  be  very  popular. 

Braid  ■will  trim  everything,  from  all 
shades  of  one  color  to  black,  and  gilt. 
White  suits  trimmed  with  gilt  braid  will 
be  very  suitable  for  early  wear,  and  serve 
for  evening  house  gowns  during, the  win- 
ter. Made  in  the  Eton  jacket  suit,  it  can 
be  varied  with  waists  of  different  colors, 
made  of  sUk  or  orepe  de  chine. 


•         Fio.  I.— Child's  Dress. 

Many  are  taking  advantage  of  the  late 
sales  of  summer  silks  with  a  view  to  using 
them  for  house  waists. 

Some  society  young  ladies  produced  the 
most  beautiful  evening  gowns  from  the 
cotton  crejwn  now  being  sold  for  fifteen 
and  twenty  cents  a  yard,  in  very  delicate 
shades  of  lemon,  green  and  lavender.  The 


skirts  are  a  long,  straight,  full  skirt,  the 
waist  in  bebe  style,  with  a  fall  of  deep  lace 
from  the  neck  over  the  shoulders.  The 
sleeves  are  one  enormous  puff  to  the  elbow, 
made  to  hold  its  place  with  crinoline.  A 
straight  band  of  velvet  around  the  waist, 
with  a  lover's  knot  and  ends  behind,  while 
a  donkey's-ear  bow  is  placed  on  the  left 
shoulder.  The  dresses  have  the  eflfect  of 
expensive  material,  and  the  girls  look 
lovely  in  them,  needing  nothing  else  but 
their  fresh  young  faces  to  make  perfect 
pictures  of  themselves. 


'  alum  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  in  your  kettle 
(I  use  the  old-fashioned  brass  one,  but  a 
I  porcelain  one  wHl  do)  and  put  in  two 
j  thirds  water  and  one  third  vinegar  in  as 
I  large  a  quantity  as  you  wish  to  use ;  I  do 
I  not  handle  more  than  the  kettle  half  full 
1  at  one  boUing.  Then  let  them  Just  scald, 
j  shaking  them  about  to  have  all  accommo- 
j  dated. 

{    In  another  vessel  heat  plain  vinegar 
j  scalding  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Pack 
your  hot  pickles  into  jars  or  bottles  of 
'  quart  size.  I  put  in  as  I  pack  them  a  tea- 


Chtlb's  Dkessks. 


The  picturesque  dresses  for  little  girls  in 
this  issue  are  not  difficult  for  any  one  to 
contrive,  and  are  very  desirable  for  house 
wear.  The  skirts  always  plain,  unless  a 
narrow  ruffle  finish  is  liked.  In  Fig.  1 
the  wrinkled  sleeves  are  very  stylish, 
the  shirred  neck  becoming  to  any  little 
face,  and  the  braiding  in  gold  braid  upon 
the  corners  of  the  deep  collar  giving  a  very 
effective  finish.  A  skirt  of  soft  flannel  or 
cashmere  should  be  provided  to  wear  under 
the  dress,  and  a  good  idea  is  to  make  them 
of  the  same  material;  then  afterward  the 
two  can  be  utilized  in  the  same  gar- 
ment as  the  child  grows  older. 

With  the  large  sleeves  will  arise  the 
necessity  of  capes.  The  one  we  give 
can  be  made  in  heavy  cashmere,  lined 
■with  silk  and  trimmed  with  passe- 
menterie. 

Bring  out  your  satin  and  use  this 
-winter,  as  it  will  be  a  very  general 
trimming.  Satin  sleeves  can  be  put 
into  your  Henrietta  and  give  it  quite  a 
new  look. 

As  a  trimming  for  black  goods  noth- 
ing is  prettier  than  black  silk  ben- 
galine.  The  black  weaves  this  winter 
are  particularly  beautiful,  sho^wing  in 
great  varieties.  Prices  for  the  best  are 
one  dollar  and  upwards. 

There  is  no  economy  in  cheap  black 
goods  of  any  kind.  Good  black  will 
last  for  years,  and  redye  and  make 
over  for  a  long  time.  Put  your  money 
in  a  better  body  material,  and  curtail 
in  vanishing  trimmings.  The  only 
trimming  that  ever  holds  its  owti  is 
lace.  That'  can  al^ways  be  utilized, 
especially  if  of  a  good  quality. 

Christie  iRvrsa. 


PICKLES. 

In  choosing  cucumbers  for  pickling, 
they  should  be  well  sorted,  keeping, 
as  far  as  possible,  one  size  together. 
The  very  smallest  ones  can  be  bottled 
for  special  uses,  and  those  of  a  little 
larger  size  for  constant  use.  All  must 
lie  for  awhile  in  brine,  making  it 
stronger  for  the  larger-sized  ones.  I 
have  usually  left  them  over  night. 
In  ■washing  your  pickles,  take  care 
not  to  bruise  them,  or  to  break  the 
little  bumps  all  over  them,  as  this 
tends  to  making  your  pickles  soft. 

As  my  pickles  have  always  met  •with 
favor  and  always  kept  nicely,  I  will  give 
my  recipe  exactly.  After  allo^wing  them 
to  remain  over  night  in  brine,  transfer 
them  to  clear  water  in  the  morning  until 
you  are  ready  to  begin. 
Then  place  grape  leaves  and  a  lump  of 


j  spoonful  each  of  celery -seed,  black  and 
«  bite  mustard-seed,  white  sugar,  one  little 
red  pepper,  a  piece  of  horse-radish,  and 
ground  mustard,  one  teaspoonful.  Then 
fill  up  ■with  the  hot  vinegar,  and  seal  im-  j 
mediately.  | 
If  my  jars  have  no  tops,  I  use  sealing-  ! 
wax  poured  on  a  piece  of  new  muslin;  j 
clap  it  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and 
put  a  layer  of  cotton  batting  over  that,  and 
then  another  piece  of  muslin,  and  tie  down 
tightly  ■with  the  selvages.   I  use  this  same 
method  to  put  them  up  in  gallon  jars,  and 
have  had  them  keep  nicely. 

I  quit  using  spices  in  my  pickles  a  great 
many  years    ago.   Cloves  always  make 

'  them  black,  and  we  like  this  ■way  much 
the  best. 

If  you  have  large  quantities  to  put  up, 
,  you  can  use  the  gallon  jars  very  succesa- 
fuUy. 

For  several  years  I  put  them  down  in 
brine,  and  pickled  them  when  wanted, 
j    If  sugar  is  disUked,  leave  it  out ;  but  we  I 
put  some  up  both  ways. 
Martynias   are  nice 
pickled  the  same  way. 

Grapes  can  be  pickled 
in  bunches  by  laying 
them  in  jars  and  pouring 
hot,  spiced  vinegar  over 
them. 

But  what  is  the  use  of 
living  in  an  age  of  mod- 
era  improvements  unless 
you  avail  yourselves  of 
them.  Unless  you  raise 
your  own  cucumbers,  it 
is  cheaper  to  buy  those 
our  grocers  offer,  ■which 
are  put  up  in  kegs.  If 
your  family  is  small,  buy 
only  a  small  quantity. 
They  are  very  nice  and 
come  either  sweet  or 
sour. 

The  California  fruit  put 
up  in  glass  is  really  not 
any  more  expensive  than 
when  you  try  to  do  ii 
yourself,  if  you  must  buy 
everything,  and  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  depended 
upon. 

Except  in  localities  where  fruit  is  scarce, 
it  is  foolish  for  a  housemother  to  overwork 
only  that  her  cupboards  may  be  full.  If 
you  have  fruit  of  your  own  in  abundance. 
It  ought  to  be  garnered  somehow,  and  one 
can  often  change  one  kind  for  another 
■with  a  neighbor.  Bettina  Houjs. 

Agents  for  this  paper  make  money,  and 
lots  of  it.  Write  for  terms. 


AN  ARTISTIC  INNOVATION. 

Among  the  artists  in  Paris  there  is  a  recent 
tendency  to  revive  Bible  stories  and  trans- 
late them  into  the  costumes  and  conditions 
of  to-day.  Jfever  before  had  stay-at-home 
Americans  sc  fine  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  tendency  as  in  the  fine  arts  palace 
at  the  world's  fair.  Two  canvases  are 
there  which  a  year  ago  attracted  paramount 
attention  in  the  Parisian  salons,  L'Her- 
mitte's  "Friend  of  the  Humble,"  which 
shows  Christ  supping  with  modern 
artisans,  and  Beraud's  "Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  -where  the  crucifixion  is  taking 
place  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  French  men  and 
women  such  as  we  see  to-day. 

Of  these  two  paintings,  L'Hermitte's  is 
much  more  satisfactory.  His  working- 
people  are  picturesque,  as  is  sure  to  be  the 
case  in  exact  proportion  as  fashionable 
dress  is  impossible,  and  Christ  has  not 
been  deprived  of  the  dignified  drapery 
with  ■which  ■we  are  used  to  seeing  him 
clothed.  Beraud  has  to  contend  with  the 
fact  that  a  crucifixion  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  is  a  most  unlikely  event  at  the  present 
time. 

A  striking  picture  of  this  class  is  "The 
Host,"  by  Jacques  Emile  Blanche.  The 
scene  is  a  modern  Parisian  dining-room. 
In  the  background  is  a  sideboard,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  home  of  any  fam.ily  of 
moderate  means.  The  table  is  set  so  that 
the  figure  of  Jesus,  sitting  at  the  head,  is 
between  the  sideboard  and  the  table,  facing 
the  observer.  The  folds  in  the  table-linen 
are  very  realistic.  Bread  and  fruit,  con- 
spicuously oranges  and  lemons  for  the 
sake  of  their  color,  are  arranged  for  the 
meal.  A  child  sets  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  sacred  guest,  and  several  men  and 
women  stand  about  the  room  in  polite 
attitudes.  Jesus  wears  a  blue  robe.  His 
face  is  serious  and  unpleasantly  sickly. 

Lea%'ing  the  French  department  and 
going  to  the  German  collection,  we  find  an 
example  in  the  work  of  Fritz  von  Uhde, 
who  has  been  considered  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  the  artists  trying  this  experiment. 
Several  years  ago  he  painted  "Christ  Bless- 
ing Little  Children,"  which  won  a  high 
degree  of  fame  on  account  of  its  fine 
technique  and  beautiful- dramatic  quality; 
but  perhaps  more  because  it  presented  the 
novelty  of  being  a  scene  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  ■with  little  Parisian  children  under 
the  blessing  of  the  universal  Christ. 

Yon   Uhde's   "Announcement  to  the 


CHILD'S  Cape. 

Shepherds"  has  no  startling  look  of  every- 
day modernism  about  it.  They  are  shep- 
herds of  to-day ;  but  shepherds  of  any  time 
or  country  are  picturesque. 

In  Norway's  exhibit  may  be  found  "The 
Son  of  ^lan,"  b-''  Chr.  Skredsvig.  This  is  a 
vei-y  large  canvas,  having  for  a  background 
the  mountainous  scenery  of  Scandinavia. 
The  principal  group  of  figures  is  in  the 
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middle  distance,  where  the  most  important 
figure  is  an  ordinary-looking  man  in  a  suit 
of  clothes  similar  to  the  garments  bought 
at  "ready-made  stores."  He  has  his  hands 
on  the  heads  of  two  children ;  around  him 
are  the  old  and  the  poor.  In  the  fore- 
ground an  invalid  is  being  wheeled  in  a 
little  handcart,  by  a  devoted  relative,  to 
the  central  person.  Without  consulting 
the  catalogue  for  the  name  of  this  picture, 

^  an  observer  would  be  slow  to  give  it  the 
proper  translation,  and  even  the  name 
would  be  puzzling  without  understanding 
the  school  of  artists  who  are  trying  to  paint 
a  nineteenth-century  Christ. 

All  these  pictures  have  their  merits,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  artista  are  praise- 
worthy, but  on  account  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  their  aims  and  the  prejudice 
induced  by  preconceived  ideals,  the  public 

'  is  hard  to  please. 

"      Among  the  American  pictures  the  one 
f  which  seemed  most  closely  related  to  this 
class  is  by  Edward  E.  Simmons,  "The 
Carpenter's  Son."  It  pleases  because  the 
difficulties  are  avoided.  The  shop  is  just 
such  a  shop  as  might  have  been  found  in  any 
-  country.     The  man  and  woman  in  the 
.  background  are  typical  of  any  parents. 
The    beautiful    boy,  healthy,  although 
thoughtful,  as  he  sits  on  the  bench  above 
the  shavings,  is  just  such  a  boy  as  might 
be  loved  in  any  land,  and  of  whom  might 
be  expected  divine  possibilities. 

Kate  Kauffma^j. 


GILT-EDGED  BUTTER. 

Why  make  inferior,  low-priced  and 
undesirable  butter  when  by  paying  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  details  of 
butter-making,  you  might  be  noted  for 
your  gilt-edged  butter?  This  desired 
result  can  be  attained  by  carrying  out  the 
following  instructions: 

Care  of  Cows.— The  dairy  cow  umst  be 
healthy,  well  fed,  properly  eared  for,  and 
kept  in  clean  and  comfortable  quarters. 
The  cows  should  be  fed  on  hay,  fodder, 
chop,  made  of  grouud  wheat  and  oats,  to 
keep  up  their  strength,  and  on  corn-meal 
or  bran  to  inci-easo  and  produce  a  good 
flow  of  milk.  Plenty  of  pure  water  should 
be  supplied,  and  salt  should  always  be 
placed  in  boxes  within  the  cows'  reach, 
that  they  may  eat  as  they  desire  it. 

Milking  and  Care  op  Milk.— The  cows' 
udders,  before  milking,  should  be  washed 
oflf  and  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth.  It  is  a 
filthy  practice  to  wet  the  teats  with  milk 
while  milking.  The  milker  should  work 
quietly  and  rapidly.  The  milk  should  be 
well  drawn  from  the  cows,  as  the  last 
milk  is  the  richest.  Milk  very  readily 
absorbs  odors,  so  the  place  where  milk  is 
kept  should  be  free  from  all  odors,  pure, 
clean  and  well  ventilated.   After  milking, 


mixed  by  lifting  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  can  several  times.  Ripening 
of  cream  and  "butter  flavor"  is  now  ex- 
citing considerable  comment.  The  Danish, 
who  are  noted  for  their  excellent  butter, 
make  their  cream-ripener,  which  also  acts 
as  a  butter  flavor,  in  this  way :  Take  from 
the  fresh  milk,  in  the  evening,  of  the  best 
cow,  as  much  milk  as  will  yield  two  per 
cent  as  much  cream  as  all  the  cream  to  bo 
ripened;  set  this  in  ice-water  over 
night  and  skim  in  the  morning. 
About  one  o'clock  the  same  day  this 
cream  is  heated  to  72°  Fahrenheit  and 
then  set  aside,  covered,  that  its  heat 
may  be  retained.  The  next  morning 
this  cream-ripener  is  mixed  with  the 
can  of  fresh  cream.  This  cream,  if 
Jiept  at  about  65°  Fahrenheit,  and 
stirred  about  once  each  hour  during  the 
day,  will  be  ready  to  churn  in  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  hours.  The  time  of  the  ripeu- 
ing  depends  on  the  degree  of  sweetiiess  of 
the  cream  when  the  ripener  is  added.  In 
summer,  when  the  cream  sours  rapidly, 
the  ripener  may  be  dispensed  with,  but 
in  winter,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the 
cream  to  sour,  it  should  always  be  used. 
There  ought  not  be  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  elapse  from  the  time  the  milk  is 


a  cool  place  for  twelve  hours.  Then  re- 
work, using  a  pressing  motion  of  the 
paddle  instead  of  a  rubbing  motion.  Work 
butter  as  little  as  possible,  just  sufficiently 
to  remove  the  buttermilk,  as  nmch  work- 
ing injures  the  grain. 

Granular  Butter.— The  term  "granular 
butter"  may  not  be  understood  by  all 
readers.  Recent  investigation  has  proven 
that  the  butter  grain,  or  granule,  is  covered 


PICK-UP  WORK. 

Nearly  every  lady  now  has  her  separate 
basket  of  little  linen  articles  which,  in 
spare  moments  and  under  her  busy  fingers, 
grow  into  beautiful  decorations  for  table  or 
toilet.  This  kind  of  work  is  commend- 
able, for  it  brings  into  use  good  needle- 
work, an  art  that  a  few  years  ago  bid  fair 
•  to  drop  out  altogether ;  but  as  the  needle 
paints  with  the  shaded  silks  upon  linen 
beautiful  flowers,  care  must  be  taken  to 
bring  the  shades  as  near  to  nature  as 
possible. 

Some  of  the  table-centers  are  being 
simply  hemmed  and  trimmed  with  edges 
of  fine  crocheted  work.  Among  the 
;viigiish  ladies  cross-stitch  is  held  in  great 
avor,  and  as  it  holds  first  place  as  old- 
iiirte  needlework,  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 
^'cry  pretty  effects  can  be  arrived  at  in  its 
use  upon  various  ai'tlcles. 

The  holbein  stitch,  given  on  the  doily 
for  the  water-bottle,  is  also  very  pretty.  It 
is  best  to  use  canvas  to  work  it,  or  use  it 
upon  Java  canvas.  If  wanted  upon  linen, 
the  canvas  must  be  basted  upon  the  linen 
and  the  threads  drawn  out  after  the  work 
is  completed. 

Very  beautiful  articles  in  linenwork  can 
be  obtained  with  part  of  the  pattern  begun, 
so  as  to  give  the  worker  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  work  when  finished.  The 
cost  of  the  silks  is  very  small,  and  much 
pleasure  can  be  derived  from  it. 

I  fashioned  some  beautiful  doilies  from  a 
pair  of  old,  satin-faced  drilling  pantaloons 
in  white,  that  were  relies  of  the  past.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  have  the  same,  or  vests 
of  the  material  in  your  lumber-chests. 
The  accumulation  of  years  in  some  of  our 
houses  needs  to  be  cleaned  out,  given  away 
and  utilized  in  some  way.  Then  we  should 
have  less  for  moth  and  rust  to  corrupt  and 
thieves  to  break  in  and  steal. 


Center  of  Mat  fok  Water-bottle,  Etc. 


the  milk  should  be  carefully  strained  in 
well-scalded  vessels  and  placed  where  it 
will  cool  rapidly.  The  greater  the  temper- 
ature (so  it  does  not  fall  below  freezing) 
between  the  milk  and  the  surrounding 
medium  the  sooner  the  cream  will  rise 
and  the  more  there  will  be  of  it.  Indeed, 
in  summer  if  the  separation  of  the  cream 
from  the  milk  is  not  hastened,  the  cream 
is  mostly  lost,  as  the  milk  sours  before  the 
cream  rises.  A  niilk-room  in  which  is  a 
shallow  tank  or  box  holding  cold  or  ice- 


Ceocheted  Trimming. 


The  pieces  done  in  rainbow  work  are 
particularly  beautiful,  the  pattern  being 
worked  in  different  colors.  The  linen 
stamped  and  begun  with  material  to  finish 
can  be  bought  for  §1.25  to  §1..50,  according 
to  size.  Smaller  pieces  for  less.  Pretty 
tumbler  doilies  stamped  on  linen  are  five 
cents,  and  five  cents'  worth  of  silk  will 
work  them.  L.  L.  C. 


water,  in  which  to  place  the  milk,  is  most 
desirable.  If  this  is  not  available,  a  good 
substitute  is  to  put  the  milk  in  deep  cans 
and  lower  into  the  well  by  a  rope. 

Care  of  Cream. — If  the  milk  is  kept 
very  cool  most  of  the  cream  rises  within 
twelve  hours.  A  ladle  should  be  kept  in 
the  cream-can,  and  every  time  new  cream 
is  added  the  cream  should  be  thoroughly 


drawn  until  its  cream  is  churned,  and  if 
this  time  can  be  shortened  to  twenty-four 
hours  the  butter  is  better. 

Churning. — The  churn  must  be  thor- 
oughly scalded  and  rinsed  in  cold  water 
before  each  churning.  This  both  makes  it 
sweeter  and  keeps  the  butter  from  sticking 
to  its  sides  and  bottom.  The  butter  bowl 
and  paddle  should  also  be  scalded  and 
rinsed  before  using.  The  temperature  of 
the  cream  for  churning  should  be  about 
62°  in  winter  and  58°  in  summer,  to  pro- 
duce granular  butter;  to  produce  the 
ordinary  lump  butter  the  temperature 
may  be  a  little  higher.  If  the  cream  is  too 
cold  for  churning,  place  the  cream-can 
or  churn  in  hot  water  to  raise  cream  to 
the  proper  temperature.  If  too  warm, 
place  the  churn  in  cold  water  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  cream.  If  making- 
granular  butter,  when  the  butter  globules 
are  the  size  of  wheat  grains,  remove  the 
dasher  from  the  churn,  draw  off  the  buttei-- 
milk,  and  then  fill  the  churn  with  cold 
water.  With  a  perforated  ladle  remove 
the  butter  from  the  churn  and  place  in  a 
strong  brine  until  each  butter  globule  is 
coated  with  a  film  of  brine;  then  remove 
from  brine  and  use  in  tlie  granular  form, 
or  press  into  a  cake. 

To  make  ordinary  lump  butter,  churn  a 
little  longer  than  for  granular  butter, 
gather  into  a  lump,  draw  off  buttermilk 
and  fill  churn  with  water  as  before. 
Remove  butter  as  quickly  as  possible,  as 
lying  in  the  water  it  destroys  the  fine 
flavor  of  the  butter.  Salt  the  butter  by 
adding  one  ounce  dairy  salt — one  ounce  is 
two  even  tablespoonfuls — to  each  pound 
of  butter,  if  for  present  use;  if  for  packing, 
use  more  salt.  Work  the  salt  into  the 
butter,  draining  off  the  buttermilk  as  it 
acouQiulates.  Then  cover  with  cotton 
cloth,  wrung  from  brine,  and  set  away  in 


Crocheted  Trimming. 

with  a  cheesy  substance.  This  can  readily 
be  washed  off  if  left  in  the  granular  form, 
but  if  the  butter  is  churned  in  a  mass 
this  cheesy  matter  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  butter,  which  can  only  be  par- 
tially removed  with  working.  To  prepare 
the  cream  for  granular  butter  its  ripening 
is  hastened  by  keeping  cream  at,  or  a  little 
above,  the  churning  temperature,  and  fre- 
quent stirring.  When  the  cream  is  slightly 
acid  it  is  churned  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  acid  cream.  As  soon  as  the 
butter  granules  are  formed  their  temper- 
ature is  at  once  reduced  by  putting  them 
in  brine  of  55°  temperature.  If  it  is  not 
desired  to  use  the  butter  hi  the  granular 
form,  when  it  is  removed  froi))  the  brine, 
press  together  and  it  will  form  the  finest, 
firmest  butter. 

Packing  Butter.— There  are  two  waj's 
of  packing,  in  salt  and  brine.  Salt  packing : 
Place  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  a 
large  stone  jar,  and  on  this  the  butter, 
pressing  it  down  with  a  wooden  pestle. 
Then  cover  the  butter  with  a  cotton  cloth 
wrung  from  brine.  Upon  this  place  an 
inch  of  salt.  When  more  butter  is  to  be 
added,  carefully  remove  salt,  rinsing  off 
with  water  any  salt  that  may  have  become 
scattered  In  uncovering,  pack  butter  as 
before,  replace  salt,  and  so  continue  until 
butter  is  within  two  inches  of  the  top. 
Then  cover  with  the  brined  cloth  and  add 
sufficient  salt  to  fill  the  jar,  after  which 
cover  with  heavy  paper,  pasting  paper 
down  around  the  edges.  Keep  the  jar  in  a 
cool  place. 

Brine  packing:  Place  the  butter  In  rolls 
or  layers  in  a  jar,  putting  weight  upon 
butter,  and  cover  it  with  a  strong  brine. 
To  make  brine,  to  each  gallon  of  water  use 
one  pint  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  salt- 
peter and  one  half  pound  of  white  sugar, 
u'hen  other  butter  is  to  be  added  to  the 
jar,  pour  off  brine,  and  replace  when  but- 
ter is  In  jar. 

Miscellaneous. — If  the  cream  of  farrow 
cows  and  fresh  ones  is  put  together  it 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  pouring 
from  one  vessel  to  another  several  times, 
or  In  churning  the  butter  from  the  fresh 
cows  will  come  first,  leaving  the  cream  of 
the  faiTOw  cows  uuchurned  In  the  butter- 
milk. 

j  If  a  cow  Is  milked  too  near  calving  the 
I  milk  will  have  a  saltish,  bitterish  taste, 
and  the  butter  will  not  come  in  churning. 
This  milk  Is  really  spoiled,  therefore  unfit 
for  use.  As  some  cows'  milk  remains  good 
to  near  calving,  and  others'  is  bitter,  per- 
haps three  months  or  more  before,  a  test 
must  be  used  to  decide  when  the  milk  ia 
no  longer  In  proper  condition  for  use. 
This  Is  the  test  to  apply  to  decide  the 
milk's  fitness  for  use,  both  before  and 
after  calving:  Take  new  milk,  boil  it. 
If  it  thickens  or  curds  it  is  not  good,  and 
should  not  be  used. 

Sophia  X.  Reddin  Jenkins. 


LIFT  YOUR  HAT  TO  HER. 

Lift  your  hat  reverently  when  you  pass 
the  teacher  of  the  primary  school.  She  is 
the  great  angel  of  the  republic.  She  takes 
the  bantling  fresh  from  the  home  nest, 
full  of  pouts  and  fashions — an  ungovern- 
able little  wretch  whose  own  mother  hon- 
estly admits  that  she  sends  him  to  school 
to  get  rid  of  him.  The  lady  who  knows 
her  business  takes  a  whole  car-load  of  these 
anarchists,  one  of  whom,  single-handed 
and  alone,  is  more  than  a  match  for  his 
parents,  and  at  once  puts  them  in  the  w:.y 
of  being  useful  and  upright  citizens.  At 
what  expense  of  toil,  patience  and  soul- 
weariness.   Lift  your  hat  to  her. 

ARlfl*  Hii"  Our  agents  say  it  was  a 
lilt  "big  bit"  when  they 
joined  the  rank  and  file  of  our  hustling  can- 
v:^■<Bers.  No  wonder!  We  have  nn  irresisiiMy 
jittr.ictive  paper— it  does  its  own  talking— 
w'tile  our  terms  are  more  liberal  than  ever 
before  ofTerod.  Big  cash  commission.  It  is 
e^i'-v  and  pleasant  work  and  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  special  terms  to  agents. 
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BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SAY. 

In  speaking  of  a  person's  faults, 

Pray  don't  forget  your  own ; 
Remember  those  in  houses  glass 

Should  never  throw  a  stone. 
If  we  have  nothing  else  to  do, 

But  talk  of  those  who  sin, 
'TIs  better  we  commence  at  home, 

And  from  that  point  begin. 

We  have  no  right  to  judge  a  man 

Until  he's  fairly  tried; 
Should  we  not  like  his  company, 

We  know  the  world  is  wide. 
Some  may  have  faults— and  who  has  not  ?- 

The  old  as  well  as  young; 
"We  may,  perhaps,  for  ought  we  know. 

Have  fifty  to  their  one. 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  better  plan, 

And  fijid  it  works  full  well ; 
To  try  my  own  defects  to  cure 

Before  of  others  tell ; 
And  though  I  sometimes  hope  to  be 

No  worse  than  some  I  know. 
My  own  shortcomings  bid  me  let 

The  faults  of  others  go. 

Then  let  us  all,  when  we  commence 

To  Blander  friend  or  foe, 
Think  of  the  harm  one  word  may  do 

To  those  we  little  know ; 
Remember,  curses  sometimes,  like 

Our  chickens,  "roost  at  home;" 
Don't  speak  of  others'  faults  until 

We  have  none  of  our  own. 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL. 

ATCH  beginning's.  There  is  al- 
■^ays  apointwhere  the  entering 
wedge  breaks  in,  and  after  this 
the  progress  of  disintegration 
is  easy.  It  is  the  first  quarrel 
that  makes  possible  the  next, 
and  after  one  or  two 
>  fights  and  reconeil- 


iations,  those  who  love  each  other,  it  may 
be  devotedly,  grow  accustomed  to  strife, 
and  no  longer  feel  horror-stricken  at  the 
bare  mention  of  it.  The  little  rift  is  not 
more  than  a  hand-breadth,  but  may  widen 
and  broaden  until  alienation  and  distress 
and  the  wreck  of  all  household  happiness 
follow  the  first  tiny  fracture  of  peace. 

In  the  union  of  husband  and  wife,which 
is  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  rela- 
tionship on  earth,  there  must  be  something 
more  than  mere  superficial  admiration, 
the  one  for  the  other,  says  the  Ladies^  Some 
Journal.  The  two  have  pledged  to  each 
other  a  lifelong  consecration.  Xothing 
can  afi'ect  one  without  equally  aff'ecting  the 
other.  For  weal  or  woe  they  have  joined 
hands,  and  to  the  outside  world  they  pre- 
sent a  tmited  front. 

And  yet,  if  testimony  could  be  taken,  it 
would  be  found  that  many  married  people 
have  not  been  perfectly  happy  during  the 
early  years  of  wedlock.  There  has  been 
friction.  There  has  been  disappointment. 
The  little  rift  has  been  suffered  to  open  the 
way  for  estrangement. 

'tWe  decided,"  said  a  man  whose  long 
life  has  been  singularly  tranquil  and  satis- 
factory— "we  decided,  my  wife  and  I,when 
we  were  married,  that  we  would  never  let 
the  sun  go  dowTi  on  any  lack  of  peace  be- 
tween us.  We  would  ask  each  other's 
pardon,  if  necessary,  but  we  would  never 
quarrel.  One  or  the  other  should  always 
give  up  the  point  on  which  both  could  not 
agree,  and  whatever  else  came  to  us,  we 
resolved  to  have  no  discord."  ISeware  of 
the  little  rift. 


EASY-GOING  CHRISTIANS. 

Are  there  any  such  persons?  Are  there 
any  Christians  who  are  not  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  or  are  there  some  who  go  to  heaven 
on  flowery  beds  of  ease?  What  does  the 
author  of  our  salvation  say  on  this  all- 
important  question?  "If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me." 
What  road  did  Jesus  take?  Peter  says 
that  Jesus  left  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  in  his  steps,  who  did  no  sin. 
Was  he  as  well  off  for  a  place  to  lay  his 
head  as  the  birds  and  foxes?  Was  he  not  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
and  did  he  not  go  about  doing  good?  Re- 
member, all  who  are  aspiring  toward  salva- 
tion, that  we  are  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Jesus.  Go  about  doing  good.  Make  mis- 
sionary wings  out  of  your  money.  Deny 
yourself  in  every  way  you  can  to  further 
on  the  cause  of  Christ.  Remember  that  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  is 
doing  it  unto  Jesus,  if  it  is  done  in  his 
name. — The  Firebrand. 


A  Deep-seated  Cough,  cruelly  tries  the 
Lungs  and  wastes  the  general  strength.  A 
prudent  resort  for  the  afBicted  is  to  use  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  remedy  for  all  troubled 
with  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  or  any  Pulmonary 
affection. 


OUR  CHILDREN'S  WELFARE. 

Parents  seek  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  are  their  truest  and  most  unself- 
ish friends.  But  there  is  one  fact  worthy 
to  be  remembered,  very  few  parents  are 
anxious  to  have  their  children  follow  the 
same  occupation  which  they  themselves 
have  pursued.  The  farmer  often  looks  for 
something  better  than  farming  for  his  son ; 
the  blacksmith  does  not  wish  to  have  his 
sons  work  as  he  has  in  the  dingy  smithy ; 
the  physician  knows  enough  about  the 
medical  practice  to  be  quite  willing  that 
his  sons  should  pursue  some  other  calling ; 
and  so  many  persons  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  discomforts  and  disadvantages  of 
their  own  occupations,  counsel  their  chil- 
dren to  follow  other  callings,  with  the 
disadvantages  of  which  they  are  not  so  well 
acquainted. 

But  no  man  ever  saw  a  faithful,  God- 
fearing Christian  who  was  not  anxious 
that  everyone  of  his  children  should  follow 
in  his  steps,  and  be  faithful  servants  of  the 
Lord.  Said  the  beloved  disciple,  "I  have 
no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  chil- 
dren walk  in  the  truth"  (m  John  iv);  and 
this  is  the  universal  feeling  of  all  true 
children  of  God.  Could  there  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  real- 
ity, and  a  blessed  reality  to  those  who  in 
heart  and  life  obey  and  serve  the  Lord? 
Many  of  them  have  proved  the  religion  of 
Christ  for  many,  many  years,  and  they  not 
only  hold  fast  the  faith  to  the  end,  but 
strive  to  induce  others  to  share  with  them 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel;  and  their 
strongest  desire  is  that  their  children 
should  be  faithftil  Christians. — Armory. 


THE  PLEA  OF  NO  TIME, 

Ifothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  plea  of 
those  men  and  women  who  insist  that 
they  have  no  time  for  the  discharge  of 
their  higher  duties.  They  have  no  time, 
forsooth,  to  read,  to  think,  to  pray;  no 
time  to  spend  in  social  intercourse  with 
their  friends,  in  quiet  meditation  wdth 
themselves,  or  in  pleasant  conversation 
with  their  children.  With  a  persistency 
that  knows  no  abatement,  they  drudge 
away  in  the  spirit  of  the  veriest  slave,  at 
tasks  that  wear  out  their  nerves,  narrow 
their  minds  and  deaden  their  hearts.  And 
for  what  purpose?  Simply  to  get  a  few 
dollars.  In  some  cases  the  endless  "grind" 
develops  a  habit  which  is  as  imperious  as 
a  natural  law. 

We  are  entering  no  protest  against  hard 
and  steady  work.  Indolence  is  a  great  sin. 
The  primal  law,  that  we  shall  eat  our  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  has  not  been 
repealed.  There  are  tasks  for  us  all — tasks 
that  we  cannot  shirk  or  shun  without 
deliberate  unfaithfulness.  But  tmless  we 
voluntarily  elect  to  dwarf  our  manhood  by 
cutting  ourselves  off  from  the  best  things, 
we  shall  be  careful  to  reserve  some  por- 
tions of  our  time  for  rational  and  religious 
uses.  The  highest  claims  are  also  the  first 
claims.  They  hold  a  prior  lien  on  us. 
Until  we  have  given  them  due  attention, 
we  have  really  no  time  for  anything  else. 
It  is  a  pitiful  sight  when  a  creature  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  compares  the  relative 
value  of  things,  and  allows  those  that  are 
of  less  importance  to  usurp  the  highest 
place  in  his  mind. — Christian  Advocate. 


A  GOOD  THING  TO  DO. 

Mr.  Wesley  treated  opposition  and  per- 
secution as  it  deserves  to  be  treated.  At 
the  age  of  eighty -seven  he  wrote  thus :  "If 
John  Atlay  has  a  mind  to  throw  any  more 
dirt  upon  me,  I  do  not  know  as  I  shall  take 
any  pains  to  wipe  it  off.  I  have  but  a  few 
days  to  live,  and  1  wish  to  spend  them  in 
peace." 

One  year  later,  writing  to  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  he  says :  "Every  week  and  almost 
every  day  I  am  bespattered  in  the  public 
papers.  Many  are  in  tears  on  the  occasion, 
many  terribly  frightened  and  cry  out,  'Oh, 
what  will  be  the  end?'  What  wiU  it  be? 
Why,  'glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men.'  " 
That  will  be  the  end.  If  God  gets  glory 
and  the  people  get  saved,  the  end  will  be 
all  that  good  men  can  ask.  "ISTever  con- 
tradict a  low  slander,"  said  a  venerable 
minister,  "but  let  the  slanderer  have  all 
the  advantage  of  his  lying  report."  You 
cannot  do  better. — Christian  Witness. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  hy  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lang  Affections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  for  Uervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it.  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  bv  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
pap«r>  W.  A.  lioYES,  820  Poiceri'  Block,  Bochater.a.  T. 


THE  GREATEST  ARTIST. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  Raphael, 
Titian  or  Turner  as  great  artists.  We  go 
into  ecstacies  when  we  stand  before  one  of 
their  paintings,  and  discuss  its  fine  points 
in  a  hushed  tone  of  voice.  We  build  costly 
shrines  and  magnificent  museums  to  hold 
the  canvasses  they  have  left  behind,  and 
are  ready  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  a 
rough  sketch  with  their  name  or  mon- 
ogram in  one  comer.  And  yet  we  ignore 
the  greatest  artist  of  all — the  sun. 

The  sun's  masterpieces  hang  in  all  the 
great  galleries  of  nature— in  the  sky,  in  the 
sea,  on  the  mountain  heights,  m  the  woods 
— at  dawn,  at  noon,  at  eve;  in  light  or 
shade.  He  lays  the  green  upon  the  leaves 
in  spring,  and  the  crimson  when  the  year 
begins  to  wane.  He  paints  the  clouds  at 
break  of  day,  and  again  in  the  dusk  which 
foreruns  the  night.  From  his  brush  come 
all  the  hues  in  rock  or  cloud,  in  fern  and 
fiower;  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  health,  the 
glory  of  gems,  the  gold  of  the  grain.  Kay, 
more,  the  most  beautiful  orbs  of  our  firma- 
ment would  lose  their  ardent  luster  and  be 
veiled  forever  from  mortal  view  if  he  were 
to  withdraw  his  kindly  rays.  "Life  is 
bottled  sunshine." 

FOR  THE  PEW. 

Does  not  the  pulpit  get  more  than  its 
share  of  counsel  concerning  its  duties,  as 
contrasted  with  the  pew?  Quite  as  much 
of  the  final  effect  of  the  sermon  depends 
upon  the  listener  as  upon  the  preacher. 
The  responsibility  of  listening  well  is  but 
little,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  of  preaching 
well.  Of  no  avail  is  the  best  of  preaching, 
if  it  meet  with  a  careless  ear,  a  preoccupied 
mind,  and  a  cold,  indiflferent  heart.  Pow- 
erless will  probably  be  the  minister's  most 
strenuous  effort  to  stir  souls  that  are 
steeped  in  worldliness,  formalism  and 
self-righteousness.  To  hear  with  profit, 
there  must  be  much  prayer,  heart-search- 
ing, close  thought,  and  a  putting  aside  of 
pride.  Instead  of  criticism  there  should 
be  personal  application  of  the  truth.  In- 
stead of  dwelling  on  the  defects  of  style 
and  manner  in  the  preacher,  let  there  be 
honest  confession  of  sin  and  earnest,  prac- 
tical reflection.  Treated  thus,  no  sermon 
will  be  so  poor  as  not  to  yield  some  grains 

of  good. — Zimi^s  Serald. 

"4   ■>■  —   

THE  SCOLD. 

There  was  a  little  boy  of  seven  years  in 
her  family,  whose  business  it  was  to  pre- 
pare kindling-wood.  Sometimes  he  forgot 
to  prepare  it.  Seven  years  isn't  a  very 
great  while  to  live  in  this  world,  and  some- 
times people  who  have  lived  seven  times 
seven  forget  things. 

This  woman  who  scolded  entertains  a 
memory  which  will  abide  with  her  forever. 
The  memory  is  associated  with  the  words 
of  a  dying  child,  uttered  in  delirium: 
"Don't  scold  me,  mama  dear;  I  forgot  the 
kindling,  but  I'll  get  it  now— and— please 
don't — scold— me." 

The  words  have  burned  into  her  soul. 
They  afford  no  measure  of  comfort.  She 
hasn't  scolded  anybody  for  years.  There 
is  no  one  to  scold. 


Going  to 
Buy  a  Watch? 

If  so,  buy  one  that  cannot  be  stolen.  The 
only  thief-proof  Watches  are  those  with 


BOWS  

Here's  the  Idea: 

The  bow  has  a  ^oove 
on  each  end.  A  collar 
runs  down  inside  the 
pendent  (stem)  and 
fits  into  the  grooves, 
firmly  locking  the 
bow  to  the  pendent, 
so  that  it  cannot  be 
pulled  or  twisted  off. 


To  be  sure  of  getting  a  Non-pull-out,  see  that 
the  case  is  stamped  with  this  trade  mark. 
It  cannot  be  had  with  any  other  kind.  \sg 
Ask  yoni  jeweler  for  pamphlet,  or  send  for 
one  to  the  famous  Boss  filled  Case  makers. 

KeystoneWatch  Case  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


No.  2. 


'  There's  some  wan  kaockin'  I" 

(See  Ko.  3,  on  page  13.) 


THE  OWEN 

ELECTRIC 


The  World's  Gold  and  Silver  '^presents 

an  aggre- 
gate of  about  57,750,000,000.00.  This  is  a  big  pile 
of  money.  Somewhat  bigger  than  you  have 
been  earning,  yet  your  little  pile  can  be  in- 
creased quickly  and  steadily  by  working  for 
us.  We  have  started  many  persons  on  the 
road  to  a  competence.  Why  not  let  us  start 
you?  We  pay  big  cash  commissions  for  light 
and  easy  work.  Write  to-day  for  full  partic- 
ulars. Address  Faeh  ajxti  Fieeszde,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


B 


rCT  INniRATflR  tlie  MONITOR.  Low 
Col  IHUUDHIOn  price.  Guaranteed.  Large 
took  for  stamp.  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 


d  rPTOIP  MDTnD  |rorS2.00  we  will  send  yon 
LLCU  I  nib  mU  I  Un.  complete  working  drawings 
for  h  H.  P.  electric  motor,  made  without  machinery 
or  patterns.  The  construction  carefully  described. 
GHAMPION  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO..  SPRIKCFIELD,  OBIO. 


I  A  PRESENT.  I 

*  OEXD  us  your  address  and  we  will  mate  yon  aT 
•l"  O  presant  ot  the  best  Automatic  WASHING* 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub- ♦ 
A  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  itto  yourfriends.  iji 
^  oractasagent  if  vouean.  Toucan  COIN  MONEYa 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  totheX 
first  from  each  countv.      Address  Koom     S~  "T 

*  K.  Y  LAtrSDRY  WORKS.  80  ilurray  Street,  N.  Y.  * 
************************** 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  radiator. 
It  has  108  cross  tubes  where  3300  sq. 
in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus  mak- 
ing ONE  stove  do  the  work  of  TW  O . 
Scientists  Bay  you  now  burn  four 
tons  of  coal  or  FOUR  cords  of  wood 
to  get  the  heat  of  ONE,  ''S  percent, 
being  lost  up  the  chimney.  This  In- 
vention saues  most  of  this.  Send  pos- 
tal for  proofs  from  prominent  men. 
To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  will  be 
filled  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Roehesttr,  N.  Y. 


[Trade  Ua^] 
on.  A.  OWEN. 

The  Only  Scientific-  and  Practical  Electric  Belt 
for  General  Use.  Producing  a  Genuine  Current 
of  Electricity  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

OUR     ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

contains  fullest  Information,  list  of  diseases,  cut  of 
Belts  and  Appliances,  prices,  sworn  testimonials  and 
portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  etc.  Pub- 
lished in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
languages.  This  valuable  catalogue  or  a  treatise  on 
rupture  cured  with  Electric  Truss  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Main  OfBce  and  Only  Factory, 

THE  OWEN  EliECTEIC  BELT  BLDQ. 
201  to  211  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  H-L.. 

Call  at  our  oflSces  when  Tisiting  the  'World's  Fair, 
also  at  Dr.  A.  Owen's  Exhibit  in  Electricity  Bnilding, 
Section  U,  Space  1. 

The  largest  Electric  Belt  EstablUluaent  in  tbe  Werll. 

MENTION  Tma  PAPER. 


WeSellBUlECTtorAlflLIIS 

)IANOS  ARCANS 

$150  to  $1600w$8o  toSSOO. 

Aholuielj  Perfect 


J  Sent  tor  trial  In  your 
Pown  home  before  yon 
buy.    Local  A^nts 
'  must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  tree 
JOABCHAIi  &  SMITH  PIAJiO  CO., 
SSfi  £sst  nut  St.,  K.Y. 


FREE! 


UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  I 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  by  Harriet 

IBeecher  Stowe,  tbe  greatest  American 
noTeL  An  entirely  new  edition,  Just  pub- 
Ufihedf  tn  one  large  and  handsome  volame  of  Dearly  200  large 
Aoublfr^olomn  pagea,  nicely  printed,  complete,  imabridged  and 
haiidxnnely  QluatrtOed.  Spidal  Offers  Upon  rtoe^  <i  aidy  Ten 
Cent«<n*Ct«^orpo8(aflBrt<nrtptW8  trCZ  ow  iB*pe  «*• 
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THE  MIGHTIEST  WATER-POWER. 

Boast  not  of  the  roaring  river, 
Of  the  rocks  its  surges  shiver. 

Nor  of  torrents  over  precipices  hurled, 
For  a  simple  little  tear  drop 
That  you  cannot'even  hear  drop, 

Is  the  greatest  water-power  in  the  world. 

—  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 


HOUSE  CLEANING  MADE  EASY. 

The  very  woyds  house  cleaning-  is  enough 
to  turn  the  west  wind  of  some  households 
into  the  keenest  and  roughest  north- 
easter. It  means  in  many  dwelling-places, 
for  I  have  seen  it,  a  general  upheaval,  an 
original,  old-time  domestic  earthquake. 
This  is  quite  unnecessary.  Of  course,  like 
many  another  thing  in  life,  there  is  house 
cleaning  and  house  cleaning. 

If  it  is  accomplished  in  a  family  of  two, 
and  your  husband  stays  down  town  to 
luncheon,  then  it  can  and  ought  to  be 
made  a  season  of  sweet  surprises.  But  if 
there  are  three  or  four  children  and  only 
one  "maid-of-all-work,"  it  becomes  a  puz- 
zling problem  just  how  to  get  on  and 
keep  "John"  in  ignorance  of  your  pro- 
ceedings. Yet,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances you  may  have  a  clean,  fresh  breeze 
in  place  of  the  annual  cyclone.  Worse 
still,  suppose  it  is  a  boarding-house  with 
the  boarders  in  it;  even  then  there  are  two 
ways  of  preventing  discomfort  and  dis- 
content. In  the  small  space  to  be  given 
this  article,  we  will  present  briefly  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  this  new  method,  for  it  is 
the  outcome  of  reform  and  progress,  which 
have  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of 
changing  this  time  so  dreaded  by  all  men 
into  a  milder  form  of  annoyance,  and  in 
some  instances  the  source  of  admiration  qi 
woman's  system  and  good  management. 

We  describe  now  a  family  of  six,  father, 
mother  and  four  children,  with  one  maid 
for  general  house  work.  There  are  only 
three  days  in  the  week  when  house  clean- 
ing should  take  place— Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday.  The  washing  and  ironing 
having  its  accustomed  sway;  Saturday  is 
reserved  for  finishing  strokes  and  gathering 
up  loose  ends  that  there  has  been  no  time 
to  tie;  the  darning  and  mending  which 
would  have  been  done  on  Wednesday;  a 
dust-pan  and  brush  cleaning  o<  rooms 
neglected  on  Thursday,  and  the  sweeping 
of  stairs  omitted  on  Friday.  Now  let  us 
lieglu. 

We  suppose  that  "Mrs.  John"  prepared 
the  breakfast  on  Monday  while  Bridget 
was  up  early  at  the  washing.  When  this 
meal  was  over,  dishes  attended  to  and  table 
relaid,  "Mrs.  John"  took  the  three  children 
witli  her  to  the  room  to  be  attacked  on 
Wednesday.  The  oldest  boy  was  at  school 
and  numbers  two  and  three  are  given  the 
care  of  the  baby  brother.  Number  two 
becomes  now  the  little  waitress.  She 
answers  the  door-bell  and  carries  messages 
to  Bridget.  The  more  useful  you  can  make 
your  little  ones  the  happier  they  are.  A 
moderate  amount  of  employment  sharpens 
the  appetite  for  play,  and  children  able  to 
be  of  any  service  to  the  mother  should  be 
thus  taught  in  justice  to  themselves. 
Vigorously  "Mrs.  John"  arranges  boxes 
and  piece-baskets  as  she  takes  them  from 
the  closet,  and  then  carefully  scrubs  the 
shelves  and  wipes  the  paint.  A  little 
ammonia  or  washing-powder  is  a  great 
factor  in  this  work.  "John"  will  arrive 
punctually  at  one  o'clock  to  dinner,  so  at 
twelve  this  occupation  ceases  and  an  hour 
of  help  is  given  Bridget  in  the  preparation 
of  dinner.  Of  course,  there  were  interrup- 
tions in  the  two  hours  just  passed.  Not- 
withstanding these,  the  bureau  drawers  are 
rearranged  and  the  closet  shelves  are 
drying.  There  was  also  time  to  quickly 
smooth  the  hair  and  tie  on  a  clean  apron  in 
which  to  welcome  "John."  A  dessert 
which  he  specially  likes  closed  the  dinner. 
This  was  bought  near  by,  but  it  could  have 
been  made  if  necessary.  He  left  with  a 
cloudless  brow,  and  unsuspicous  of  coming 
events  already  in  progress. 

This  is  one  of  our  ways  to  make  Monday 
a  less  objectionable  day.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
new  version  that  something  to  please  the 
husband's  appetite  be  provided  for  each 
day  of  this  crucial  period.  You  have  heard 
the  old  saying,  "Please  the  mother  by 
praising  the  children,  the  father  by  a  good 
meal."  As  soon  as  the  regularly  recurring 
dish-washing  is  over,  continue  in  room 
number  one.  Replace  all  that  is  to  be 
returned  in  the  closel.  Prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  the  afternoon,  arrange  your  own 
person  so  that  you  be  faultlessly  neat 
when  "John"  appears,  and  there  is  aa 
interim  to  enjoy  your  children  nnd  rjlve 
them  a  happy  time.  Tuesday  brings  a 
repetition  of  Monday's  work  in  room  num- 
ber two,  with  this  addition,  loosen  all  the 


tacks  in  the  carpet,  but  do  not  lift  it.  It  is 
ready  for  Wednesday,  when  witli  Bridget's 
aid  it  is  folded  for  the  cleaner.  Of  course, 
the  furniture  has  been  dusted  carefully, 
moved  into  the  next  room  or  passage,  and 
covered.  While  the  carpet  is  away  to  be 
returned  by  4  p.  m.,  the  cleaning  of  paint 
and  wiping  of  floor  go  on  briskly.  In 
some  houses  the  mistress  and  maid  retack 
the  carpet;  in  others  the  cleaner,  by  pre- 
vious arrangement,  lays  it  when  he  brings 
it  home.  This  is  the  proper  way.  It  is 
heavy  work  for  women,  especially  when 
ah-eady  tired.  By  five  o'clock  this  can  be 
done,  andhas  been  accomplished  in  the  time 
given,  good-sized  rooms,  too.  It  does  not 
take  many  minutes  to  replace  the  furniture, 
and  all  looks  fresh  and  clean.  Of  coui'se, 
the  putting  up  of  curtains  and  the  rubbing 
of  the  furniture  can  wait  and  be  assigned 
to  Wednesdays,  our  odd  day,  as  we  term  it, 
Avlien  windows  are  washed  that  need  it, 
and  silver  cleaned  that  looks  dulL  Per- 
haps John  will  help  you  with  the  cm^tains, 
gladly;  if  not,  don't  ask  him.  Bide  your 
time  and  slip  in  the  finishings  later  on. 
These  can  be  easily  accomplished  in  a 
week,  because  the  curtains  must  be  ready 
In  the  drawers  and  the  little  scarfs  for  dec- 
oration with  other  prettiness  have  been 
prepared  before. 

The  dining-room  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all.  If  at  any  time  "John"  announces  his 
intended  trip  to  New  York,  hail  this  time 
for  the  dining-room.  It  is  more  unusually 
the  case  that  no  such  good  chance  is  given. 
Proceed  as  in  other  rooms.  Preceding 
day,  clean  pictures,  extra  china,  furniture, 
and  loosen  tacks.  Replace  as  you  do  them, 
being  regardless  of  double  troitble ;  it  is 
preferable  to  the  disorder.  As  soon  as 
"John"  disappears  through  the  front  door, 
summon  Bridget,  no  matter  froBn  where 
or  what,  and  get  the  carpet  into  the  hands 
of  the  shaker,  who  will  call  at  nine  o'clock. 
All  must  now  give  place  to  washing-powder 
and  water,  chamois  and  brushes.  Rehang 
pictures,  and  in  time  for  dinner  you  may  lay 
the  drugget,  which  presents  a  tidy  and 
comfortable  look.  "John"  may  or  may  not 
see  that  the  carpet  is  up,  but  he  must  notice, 
even  though  it  be  silently,  the  thought- 
fulness  that  has  placed  the  drugget  to 
please  him,  and  the  consideration  that  has 
prepared  an  extra  good  meal  for  him  in 
the  midst  of  extra  work.  Truly,  this  mtich- 
dreaded  event  of  house  cleaning  may  be  to 
him  a  proof  of  your  care  and  love  for  him. 
Did  you  say  "he  won't  even  notice  the 
thought  for  him?"  He  would  probably 
scold  if  omitted,  but  he  rarely  commends. 
Tery  sorry  for  you,  dear  co-worker,  but  for 
all  that  keep  right  on,  remembering  it  is 
not  so  much  what  he  does  as  what  you  do 
yourself  that  will  be  of  vast  importance  to 
you  in  "that  great  day  of  accounts." 

When  the  dining-room  is  done,  the  worst 
part  of  this  trying  work  is  over.  It  will  be 
all  finished  by  supper-time,  following  di- 
rections for  other  rooms  after  the  dinner 
hour.  This  new  version  of  house  cleaning, 
one  room  a  day,  with  half  the  work  done 
in  advance,  is  quite  practical  and  possible. 
I  clean  my  house  in  this  way,  both  spring 
and  fall.  Every  carpet  goes  up  each  spring, 
for  we  have  matting  everywhere,  even  in 
the  kitchen.  It  makes  the  summer  Avork 
much  easier,  and  is  great  economy  in  wear 
of  carpets.  The  matting  is  raised  once  in 
two  years ;  no  oftener  is  it  necessary.  The 
frequent  cleaning  of  carpets  is  a  great  pres- 
ervation of  color  and  fabric.  Try  this  way, 
my  good  housekeepers,  and  if  anything 
here  written  seems  unpractical  or  impossi- 
ble, write  me  and  I'll  gladly  explain  the 
how  and  the  wherefore.  All  suggestions 
over  this  signature  are  experimental. 

Hope  Houday. 


CHILDRENS'  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

"They  are  so  trivial ;  what  do  they 
amount  to,  any  way?"  Not  so;  a  child's 
disappointment  is  just  as  serious  as  his 
grown-up  brother's  or  sister's.  Let's 
think  for  a  moment.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  vast  universe,  and  begin 
to  comprehend  its  wonderful  magnitude, 
its  perfect  system  and  the  unchangeable 
laws  which  govern  it,  when  we  think  of 
our  own  planet,  so  wondei-ful,  so  complete 
ini  itself,  and  then  realize  that  it  is  only 
one  of  a  system  like  which  there  are 
countless  numbers,  then  the  idea  of 
dwelling  upon  our  own  importance  grows 
absurd;  yet  everyone  of  us  is  subject  to 
disappointments,  vexations  and  sorrows, 
and  yet  we  are  only  little  folks  grown  vj), 
and  these  little  I'a^Vs  have  their  heart- 
breaking troubles  ■nr-il  we.  Tet  when 
we  view  them  from  our  grown-up  point 
of  view  they  do  -jcmetimes  appeal  both 
to  our  humorous  and    pathetic  sense. 


liveryone  will  have  a  heart  full  of  sym- 
pathy, and  at  the  same  time  a  twinkle  of 
the  eye  or  a  twitch  out  of  the  merry  corner 
of  his  mouth,  for  the  little  fellow  who, 
upon  being  presented  to  his  baby  brother 
for  the  first  time,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears  and  left  the  room  and  fled  to  a  corner 
of  the  garret,  where  for  an  hour  he  sobbed 
out  the  wretchedness  of  his  little  heart. 
It  seemed  useless  to  try  to  comfort  him, 
for  no  one-could  coax  from  him  the  cause 
of  his  grief.  By  and  by  he  dragged  his 
miserable  little  self  back  to  his  mother's 
room,  and  when  she  begged  him  to  tell  her 
of  his  troubles,  his  tears  began  afresh,  and 
he  sobbed  out: 

"Oh,  mama,  mama,  what  a  disgrace  to 
have  a  nigger  in  the  family !" 

A  little  maiden  had  worn  for  three  suc- 
cessive winters  gingham  aprons .  of  the 
same  pattern— long-sleeved,  high-necked 
aprons,  tied  in  the  back  with  two  long 
strings  (just  such  aprons  as  all  of  us 
country  girls  wore  to  school).  These  par- 
ticular aprons  were  brown  and  white 
checked,  the  very  same,  identical  clieck. 
No  wonder  the  wearer  of  the  brown  and 
white  check  began  to  long  for  a  change. 
Something  else  was  promised,  and  on  one 
particular  day,  when  the  school-days  were 
drawing  near,  her  good  father,  on  a  trip  to 
town,  was  commissioned  to  bring  home 
the  new  school  aprons,  which  should  be 
anything  but  the  detested  brown  and 
white. 

How  eagerly  the  brown  eyes  watched 
for  the  home  coming.  At  the'first  sight  of 
the  wagon,  away  she  flew  down  the  road 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  new  aprons.  She 
climbed  into  the  wagon,  and  all  excited 
undid  the  parcel.  But  what  did  the  poor 
child  see  but  the  familiar  brown  and 
white! 

Her  father,  busy  with  other  things,  had 
forgotten.  Measure  a  "grown-up"  sorrow 
with  that  child's  grief,  and  if  one  outweighs 
the  other,  let  the  balance  go  in  favor  of  the 
little  one.  Parents  often  make  a  mistake 
in  promising,  no  doubt  often  in  the  best  of 
faith,  but  with  more  absorbing  cares  the 
promise  which  means  so  much  to  the  child 
is  easily  forgotten. 

"Let  me  go,  too,"  cried  an  eager  little 
fellow  when  he  learned  that  paterfamilias 
was  going  ofl'  to  attend  the  "biggest  show 
on  earth." 

"No,  you  stay  home  and  I'll  bring  you 
some  suspenders." 

"Suspenders,  whew!"  thought  the  boy. 
Even  the  elephant  paled  into  insignif- 
icance, while  the  monkeys  and  the  clown 
were  completely  overshadowed  with  the 
thought  of  suspenders.  Why,  no  other 
boy  in  town  of  his  size  had  suspenders. 
He  would  wear  them  to  school  the  very 
next  day.  Wouldn't  he  crow  over  the 
other  boys!  Wouldn't  he  thrust  his 
thumbs  into  bis  "gallus,"  and  stride 
proudly  to  and  fro ! 

Well,  the  show  came  to  an  end;  the 
father  came  home,  and  a  "suspenderless" 
little  boy  cried  himself  to  sleep. 

Mary  D.  Sibley. 

Agents  for  this  paper  get  Big  Pay.  Write 
to-day  for  special  terms. 
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Horticulture,  i.ntomology.  and  the  general  sciences  related  to  .\griculture.  Expenses  low.  Every  county  in 
Ohio  entitled  yearly  to  one  free  scholarship  in  Agriculture.    A  catalugui-  si-nt  free  on  application. 


o 


"Q  reat  designs  require  great  conilderatlon. 
^^no  eye-witness  Is  better  than  ten  hstr-iayj. 
|_  ittle  and  often  fiilj  the  purf*. 
I^iligcnce  Is  the  mistreis  of  succtM. 

J^eserve  success  and  you  shall  eommind  It. 
^se  not  to-day  what  to-morrow  may  want 
^^pare  superfluities  to  provide  neceiiarles. 
"^ruth  never  fears  a  rigid  examination." 

But  the  wisest  of  all  Is— USE 

GOLD  DUST 

WASHING  POWDER 

and  thereby  save  Time,  Strength  and  Money. 

MADB  ONLY  BY 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

j  -       St.  Louia,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Montreal. 
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TPiia  I^MlM  Ai^B  FIRESIDE. 


A  CALIFORNIA  EUCALYPTUS. 

THE  finest  Australian  Eucalyptus 
of  its  age  in  California  is  prob- 
ably one  that  gro"ws  on  Alameda 
creek,  within  thirty  miles  from 
San  Francisco.  It  is  seventeen 
years  old  from  the  seed,  and  now  measures 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
girths  nine  feet  eight  inches.  It  stands 
■where  it  need  not  be  disturbed,  but  can  be 
left  grow  and  broaden  for  centuries  to 
come,  perhaps  at  last  to  rival  those  Aus- 
tralian giants  of  which  Baron  von  Mueller 
writes,  that  they  sometimes  tower  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  the  tallest 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. — 
Yick's  Magazine. 


PRESERVING  A  LAWN. 
After  a  lawn  has  been  neatly  leveled, 
sown,  and  become  well  set  in  grass,  the 


Self-Feed,  Six  Hole  Picker  Sheller,  with  Ear 
Elevator  attached. 

The  Keystone  X  L  Hand  and  Power  Sheller 
with  Sacking  Elevator  and  Cob  Carrier  is  also 
shown. 

A  new  Planter  and  Checkrower  combined  is 
exhibited,  called  Tip  Top.  It  is  a  metal  ma- 
chine, having  steel  frame  and  polished  copper 
finish.  There  is  no  wood  in  this  machine  at 
all  except  in  the  tongue,  and  it  has  an  adjust- 
able dropper,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  either 
checkrowing  or  drilling. 

There  is  also  a  useful  little  machine  called 
the  Keystone  One-Horse  Dropper. 

They  have  also  a  Disk  Harrow,  with  Seeder 
Attachment.  This,  too,  is  a  steel  frame  ma- 
chine. One  of  its  points  is  that  it  is  provided 
with  a  double  lever  device,  whereby  either 
section  can  be  thrown  forward  or  backward 
independently  of  the  other  section.  The 
seeder  attachment  has  four  speeds. 

In  hay  machinery  one  of  the  features  is  the 
Keystone  Hay  Loader,  which,  like  the  Key- 
stone Com  Husker,  is  the  pioneer  in  its  class. 

The  Keystone  Mfg.  Co.  has  a  history  that  is 
one  of  continued  growth  and  rapid  develop- 
ment. It  goes  back  into  the  fifties  when  the 
firm  of  Gait  &  Tracy  began  business.  In  1S70 


main  point  is  its  preservation.   This  is  in 

no  way  difficult,  if  frequent  applications  of 
fertilizers  are  made,  and  severe  wear  is  not 
allowed  in  particular  spots,  for  games  or 
otherwise.  Though  fine  bone  is  the  best 
to  seed  down  with  when  it  is  harrowed 
into  the  soil,  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  when 
sown  upon  the  grass.  Instead  of  that,  a 
good  complete  fertilizer,  using  about  five 
pounds  to  the  square  rod,  once  in  a  season, 
after  the  first  spring  mowing,  wiU.  keep  it 
up.  An  odorless  brand  is  to  be  preferred. 
Wood  ashes  alone  will  keep  up  the  grass 
for  some  time ;  but  when  this  is  used  it  is 
well  to  apply  some  nitrous  fertilizer  occa- 
sionally, say  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  rod,  when  and  where  the  grass  lacks 
greenness.— FicA's  Magazine. 

No  moldy  sub-cellars,  difficult  of  access, 
are  needed  under  the  model  creamery. 
Keep  away  from  them ;  no  rotten  and  oil- 
soaked  floors  should  be  there,  and  no  milk 
should  be  spUIed  anywhere  about  the 
premises  to  attract  flies.  Build  a  good  fif- 
teen-hundred-doUar  creaiic:^;  put  a  good 
one-hundred-dollar-a-month  man  in  it, 
and  then  try  to  drown  him  out  with  an 
excess  of  milk,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
and  you  will  have  an  institution  in  the 
community  that  wiU  be  of  lastmg  benefit 
to  it.— Farm  and  Dairy. 


AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY  AT  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 

To  those  engaged  in  agriculture  the  building 
of  all  buildings  at  the  World's  Fair  is  the  Ag- 
ricultural Building.  There  is  not  a  man  who 
reads  this  article  but  will  not  be  amazed  and 
delighted  at  what  he  sees  in  that  building. 
Every  farmer  and  every  farmer's  son  will 
view  the  exhibits  in  that  building  with  a 
thrill  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  exhibit 
in  quality,  in  artistic  presentation  and  in  in- 
finite variety,  are  as  much  superior  to  the  best 
county  or  state  fair  ever  before  seen  as  Maude 
S.  is  better  than  any  Indian  pony. 

To  see  the  Agricultural  Building  thoroughly 
would  occupy  a  full  week  of  any  farmer's 
time,  and  if  he  wanted  to  examine  it  all  thor- 
oughly, he  might  put  in  ten  hours  of  every 
day  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  Fair  and 
then  not  get  done.  Since,  therefore,  one  can- 
not see  it  all,  it  only  remains  to  pick  out  the 
best  things  and  see  those  without  fail.  One 
of  these  is  the  exhibit  of  the  Keystone 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Sterling,  111.  It  is  in  the  Imple- 
ment Annex,  where  all  the  farm  machinery 
is  to  be  found. 

The  machine  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
farmers  is  the  Keystone  Com  Husker  and 
Fodder  Cutter  or  Shredder.  This  machine  Is 
the  pioneer  In  this  line  and  has  been  intro- 
duced all  over  this  country  wherever  corn  is 
grown,  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  farmers 
who  never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  It. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  is  tbe  Keystone 


this  firm  was  succeeded  by  the  Keystone  Mfg. 
Co.  From  time  to  time  the  works  were  en- 
larged until  two  years  ago  the  works  were  re- 
modeled and  largely  rebuilt.  They  stand  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rock  river  at  Stirling,  111., 
and  are  operated  by  both  wat«r  and  steam 
power.  All  the  parts  of  the  machines  are 
made  right  in  the  works. 


EGIRLS  READ  THISl= 

FREE  RINGS. 

Do  you  want  one!  No. 
1,  genoine  diamond-. 
>o,  2,  genuine  pearl, 
tso.Z,  solid  gold  band 
kbeautifully  engraved. 
'All  are  warranted.  We 

_    only  ask  a  few  hour's 

work  introducing  ournew  goods  among  your  friends. 
Over  20,060  girls  have  received  presents  from  ns  tliQ 
past  year.  Send  for  our  illustrated  circular  and  see  all 
the  preminms  we  offer.  Write  at  once  as  we  want  you 
how.  Address,  Lfi.Awo'D,  26d  Dearborn  St.  Chieago,  HI. 

Hention  this  paper. 


NO.  4. 


Everybody  needs  to  have 
a  nice  Telescope,  they  are  a 
hoDjehold  necessity  and  a  ^ 
travelers  companion.  We  have 
a  new  style  all  brass  powerful 
glass.from  Berlin.  WiU  send  out  1000 
ftee  on  Inspection  In  order  to  adver- 
Itse.  Remember  they  wont  cost  yoa 
one  cent  only  for  postal  you  — 
send  yonr  address  on. 
MORSE  &  CO.,  Boi  1521 
Angusta^Maine.  Write  twiay 


Wheat  at$1.00wMBooksat$2.00 

BUT 

Wheat  at  80c.  "ajs  Boote  at  10c. 

This  revolution  in  prices  is  due  to  new  inventions,  stringency 
of  money  and  over-stocks.   Periodical  waves  of 
low  prices  come  and  go  for  reasons 
unknown  to  tlie  wisest  man. 

Whoever  dreamed  a  few  years  ago  that  you  ■would  be  growing  the  same  wheat  for 
50  cents  and  we  selling  the  same  books  for  10  cents?  And  why  is  this?  Well, 
for  one  thing,  you  have  the  self-binder  and  we  the  perfecting  press.  These  save 
labor.  Tou  now  cut  twelve  acres  of  wheat  a  day  with  two  hands,  and  we  can  turn 
out  many  thousand  copies  every  ten  hours.  Wheat  may  go  to  a  dollar  again  and 
books  bring  something  nearer  what  they  are  worth— at  least  we  hope  so,  and  that  soon; 
but  until  they  do  we  must  continue  to  barter.  That  is  certain.  Wheat  in  your  gran- 
aries won't  feed  hungry  mouths  in  the  cities,  or  books  stowed  away  on  our  shelves 
educate  your  childi-en.  A  two-edged  sword  cuts  both  ways.  That  time  has  never  been 
when  we  could  give  you  more  good  books  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  than  we  can  to-day.  If 
you  doubt  this,  glance  over  the  list  of  14  books  below. 

Tou  can  have  your  choice  for  ten  cents,  or  any  five  for  a  quarter.  Think  of  it — 
five  books  for  twenty -five  cents!  And  they  are  not  printed  on  rotten  paper  in  small 
type,  for  we  print  them  ourselves,  and  you  know  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
don't  do  any  shabby  work.  These  books  are  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type,  and 
a  librjLry  without  such  standard  works  is  considered  incomplete.  These  are  a  "genuine 
bargain.  We  say  so,  and  if  you  do  not  think  so,  too,  smcl  them  back  and  get  your 
money;  you  can  have  it.  We  won't  be  satisfied  until  you  are.  That  is  our  motto. 
George  Washington  had  twenty -four  rules,  'tis  said,  to  live  by,  but  we  have  only  one  to 
live  by  and  do  business  by,  and  though  it  is  as  old  as  time,  there  is  no  rust  on  the  Golden 
Rule  yet. 

S^eral  thousand  sets  of  these  books  are  still  on  our  shelves,  but  our  new  stock  of 
premiums  is  coming  in  soon  and  we  must  have  the  space,  so  we  make  our  readers  and 
their  friends  this  truly  splendid  offer.  Why,  the  price  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  value  of  the 
copy  of  "John  Ploughman's  Pictures,"  by  the  lat€  Eev.  Chas.  H.  Spurgeon,  to  every 
household.  If  you  do  not  own  this  book,  you  ought  to,  and  now  is  your  chance,  if 
you  realize  your  opportunity  you  will,  as  Whitcomb  Riley  might  say,  snap  these  books 
up  as  the  sunfish  does  the  grasshopper  in  the  old  swimming-hole. 

Select  your  five  books,  make  a  cross  mark  in  front  of  each  number,  cut  out  this  ad. 
and  inclose  it  to  us  with  twenty -five  cents  and  your  address  plainly  written,  when  you 
will,  by  return  mail,  receive  in  return  the  biggest  and  best  quarter's  worth  of  literature 
you  ever  saw.   Bear  in  mind,  we  pay  postage  and  refund  the  money  if  they  don't  suit. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS, 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

An  aU  Brass  Mammoth  4  Draw 

FIELD  TELESCOPE 
SENT  FREE! 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  No.  802. 

The  greatest  book  of  its  kind,  and  almost  as  essen- 
tial to  every  family's  religious  library  as  the  Bible. 
Children  follow  easily  and  eagerly  this  simple  bnt 
powerful  story  of  a  pilgrim's  life  from  earth  to  its 
heavenly  abode,  and  thus  necessarily  become  inctil- 
cated  with  the  great  principles  underlying  the 
growth  of  c^iaracter.  The  parent  who  fails  to  put . 
this  book  in  his  children's  hands,  fails  to  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  Thoughts  once  set  and  habits 
once  formed  are  potent  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  edition  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
i.s  complete,  containing  296  pages,  with  appropriate 
illustrations.   Special  price  ten  cents. 

Robinson  Cmsoe.  Fo.  801. 

The  reading  of  the  adventure  of  Crusoe  and  Ma 
man  Friday  is  an  epoch  in  every  boys  mental  growth. 
His  imagination  is  expanded.  New  ideas  of  ways 
and  means — of  how  he  would  have  done-^come 
trooping  into  his  mind  as  he  recalls  the  vivid  pic- 
tures which  have  been  indelibly  stamped  on  his 
memory,  and  thus  is  his  mind  stimulated  for  the 
accomplishment  of  heroic  deeds  which  are  to  follow 
in  his  own  life.  This  is  the  standard  juvenile  book, 
and  no  better  selection  for  a  present  for  boys  can  be 
made.  Containing  illustrations,  with  256  pages  of 
reading  matter.   Special  price  ten  cents. 

How  to  Make  200  Kinds  of  Soap. 
No.  834. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  collection  of  tried  and  val- 
uable recipes  for  making  soaps  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
jnst  from  the  press  and  is  clearly  and  handsomely 
printed.  It  is  worth  many  dollars  to  those  who  pre- 
fer making  their  own  soaps,  and  to  any  one  wishing 
to  engage  in  a  profitable  and  paying  business  it  opens 
the  way  and  is  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  manufactur- 
ing. Eecipes  are  clearly  and  fully  given  that  could 
not  be  purchased  at  any  price  from  a  manufacturer. 
Special  price  ten  cents. 

Swiss  Family  Eobinson.  No.  812. 

The  thrilling  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  father, 
his  wife  and  four  sons  on  a  desert  island.  This 
companion  volume  to  Bobinson  Crusoe  is  eqnsil  to  it 
in  intense  interest  and  popularity.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  Swiss  family,  consisting  of  a  father,  his  wife 
and  four  sons,  who  were  deserted  by  the  cowardly 
action  of  a  captain  and  his  sailors,  and  left  upon  a 
storm-tossed  vessel,  of  their  miraculous  escape  from 
death,  of  their  life  and  adventures  upon  a  desert 
island  for  many  years,  and  of  their  deliverance  by  a 
British  vessel.  Special  price  ten  cents. 

Dick  Onslow  Among  the  Indians. 
No.  823. 

A  book  full  of  exciting  incidents  of  adventures 
among  Indians  in  the  far  West.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  a  few  items  in  the  table  of  contents: 
Encounter  with  a  bear,  a  prisoner  among  the  red- 
skins, the  escape,  s  fierce  attack,  rescue  of  a 
stranger,  a  ride  lor  life,  wolves  and  bears,  under  the 
snow,  night  in  a  cavern,  battle  with  hawks,  fight 
with  a  rattlesnake,  treed  by  a  bear,  ete.,  etc.  232 
pages.   Special  price  ten  cents. 

The  language  of  Flowers  and  Floral 
■   Conversation.  No.  839. 

*'  not  words,  for  they 

But  half  can  tell  love's  feeling  J 
Sweet  flowers  alone  can  say 
What  passion  fears  revealing." 
This  beautiful  little  volume  has  been  compiled 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing chapters:  The  flower  language — principles; 
Flowers  by  the  poets ;  Floral  conversation  ;  The  old 
gardener's  story  ;  Expressions  in  bouquets :  Secret 
correspondence;  Floral  decorations  ;  'Thanksgiving 
day  ;  Christmas  ;  Easter  ;  Decoration  day  ;  Birthday 
celebrations  ;  "Weddings  ;  Funeral  ceremonies  ;  The 
church  ;  Cemetery  decorations  ;  Preparing  skeleton 
leaves;  Drying  flowers  with  their  natural  colors: 
Autumn  leaves;  Drying  sea  mosses;  Plants  and 
flowers  and  their  sentiments.  All  lovers  of  flowers, 
and  lovers,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  little 
book  in  which  the  expressions  and  sentiments  of 
some  flowers  are  here  published  for  the  flrst  time." 
This  little  volume  is  invaluable  in  letter-writing 
and  making  short  responses.  Special  price  ten 
cents. 

Arabian  Nights.  No.  807. 

A  complete  and  unabridged  edition  of  those  many 
strange  and  singular  stories  which  the  legend  says 
the  Sultanese  of  Persia  related  to  the  Sultan  night 
after  night,  in  order  to  prolong  her  life,  and  thus 
finally  won  his  affections.  The  fascination  of  these 
oriental  stories,  with  their  strangeness  and  weird- 
ness,  will  always  make  this  book  a  favorite  with  the 
young,  and  it  is  fortunately  a  book  that  can  be  put 
into  their  hands  with  no  fear  of  its  having  an  un- 
wholesome influence.  346  pages.  Illustrated.  Special 
price  ten  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 


John  Plonglunan's  Pictures.  No.  809. 

This  little  volume  of  122  pages,  by  the  late  EeT. 
Chas.  H.  Spurgeon.  the  great  London  preacher  and 
evangelist,  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  unique 
books  of  the  age.  It  fills  a  niche  in  literature  that 
was  empty  till  Dr.  Spurgeon  stepped  from  tbe  ranks 
of  the  common  people  (where  he  always  remained) 
to  the  greatest  pulpit  in  all  Christendom.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  simplest  language,  yet  deals  out  a  moral 
philosophy  as  grand  as  its  author's  life  was  sublime. 
The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  its  object  is  to 
smite  evil,  and  especially  the  monster  evil  of  drink ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  plain  talks  of  "John 
Ploughman,  "couched  in  Spurgeon's  wealth  of  quaint 
sayings,  his  wit,  his  logic,  his  power  for  good,  have 
accomplished  more  than  any  similar  poblication. 
This  book  can  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily over  and  over  with  increasing  pleasure  and  proffl, 
and  every  mother  who  has  a  son  that  must  face  the 
temptations  of  the  terrible  corse  of  drink  will 
place  a  good  weapon  in  his  hands  when  she  induces 
him  to  read  this  work.  Bon't  fall  to  include  it  in 
your  list.  Special  price  ten  cents. 

Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses. 
Ko.  816. 

A  very  poptUar  and  instructive  Christmas  story, 
after  the  style  of  Dickens,  abounding  in  novel  and 
interesting  features,  remarkable  for  its  admirable 
picture  of  country  life,  the  efibrts  of  a  deserving 
young  man  to  obtain  employment  that  illustrates 
clearly  tbe  strife  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
giving  a  pleasing  history  of  a  very  happy  and  con- 
tented young  couple  who  thought  no  lot  in  life  too 
lowly  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  kisses.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  Ulns- 
trations.   Special  price  ten  cents. 

Handy  Beliahle  Dictionary.  No.  833. 

Over  30,000  words,  besides  a  list  of  foreign  words, 
phrases  and  quotations  from  modern  languages, 
and  other  valuable  information.  Special  price  ten 
cents. 

Eclipse  Musical  Folio.  No.  804. 

Forty-five  pieces  of  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, including  the  famous  song  Ta-Ba-Ba- 
Boom-Ta-Kay.  Pages  9  by  11  inches.  Special  price 
ten  cents. 

.aSsop's  Fables.   No.  808. 

The  fables  of  5:sophus,  an  apt  representative  of 
the  great  social  and  intellectual  movement  of  the 
age  which  he  adorned,  and  no  less  applicable  to  the 
present  times.  The  truths  contained  in  them  are  as 
pointed  and  true  to  life  to-day  as  they  ever  were. 
3Isophue,  born  a  slave,  forced  his  way  by  his  mother- 
wit  into  the  courts  of  princes.  He  knew  that  to  be 
tolerated  in  courts  he  must  speak  to  please,  and  he 

f ave  lessons  both  to  prince  and  people  by  recitals  of 
ables,  which  were  very  popular  in  Athens  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  literary  history  ;  and 
he  who  had  not  £sop's  fables  at  his  finger's  ends 
was  looked  upon  as  an  illiterate  dunce  by  Athenian 
gentlemen.  Profusely  illustrated.  Special  price 
ten  cents. 

Noble  and  Heroic  Deeds  of  Men  and 
Women.  No.  810. 

More  than  two  hundred  true  sketches  of  daring 
deeds,  exploits  among  Indians,  battle  sceDes  and  in- 
cidents,  exciting  atid  interesting  acts  of  men, 
women  and  children.  Sketches  of  acts  in  the  lives 
of  George  Washington,  William  Penn,  Joau  of  Arc, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Captain  Farragut,  Pocahontas, 
Thomas  Nelson  and  a  host  of  others,  with  portraits 
of  many  of  the  celebrated  heroes  and  heroines.  A 
most  interesting  and  valuable  collection.  "By  the 
recorded  actions  of  the  great  and  good  we  regulate 
our  own  course,  and  steer,  star-guided,  over  life's 
trackless  ocean."  Fully  illustrated.  Special  price 
ten  cents. 

Handy  Horse  Book.  No.  820. 

A  complete  illustrated  manual  for  horsemen. 
A  treatise  on  How  to  Breed,  Buy,  Train,  Use, 
Feed,  Drive,  and  How  to  Bide  a  Horse.    It  also 

fives  the  symptoms,  causes  and  cures  of  all  known 
orse  diseases.  It  is  invaluable  when  horses  are 
attacked  with  diseases  re<juiring  prompt  atten- 
tion,in  districts  remote  from  veterinary  surgeons,  be- 
cause it  enables  any  one  to  doctor  their  own  horse. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  No  one 
who  owns  or  uses  a  horse  should  fall  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  book.  "The  veterinary  department  was  edited 
by  Dr.  A.  T.  Wilson,  who  was  in  active  practice  for 
fi/ly  t/eari.  More  than  250  topics  are  indexed,  among 
them  Plans  for  Stables,  Care  and  Management 
of  Colts,  Breeding,  Control  of  Sex,  Age  as  Shown  by 
Body  and  'Teeth,  Appetite.  Bots,  Colic,  Cough, 
Cramps,  Cribbing.  Curb,  Distemper,  Blindness,  Food 
and  Drink,  Hoofs.  Lameness,  Bbeumatism,  Rupture, 
Worms,  Sprain,  Bingbone,  Spavin  and  orer  200 
other  snbjects  of  «reat  Talne  to  all  ovmers 
of  horses.   Special  price  ten  cents. 
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THE  GEORGIA  MAN'S  PREFERENCE. 

I  have  been  up  to  Chicago,  where  they're  run- 

nln'  of  the  faiV, 
An'  there's  no  use  of  denyin'  that  it's  mighty 

fine  up  there. 
With  the  Midway  full  of  Arabs  an'  Egyptians 

an'  Chinese, 
An'theagricult'ral  bulldin'  with  its  forty  tons 

of  cheese, 

An'  the  ships  that  brought  Columbus  just 
a-standin'  there  to  show 

How  they  used  to  cross  the  ocean  sev'ral  hun- 
dred years  ago, 

Au'  the  buJldJn'  for  the  chlUun',  where  they 
cheek  'em  just  like  trunks, 

And'  the  sleepin'-car  exhibit,  with  chained 
lightnin'  in  the  bunks, 

But  in  all  the  show  an'  wonders  an'  the  glitter 
an'  the  whirl, 

I  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  my  little 
Georgy  girl ! 


-AtlaMa  ConstHuiion. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THIMBLES. 

IN  the  making:  of  a  thimble  there  are 
several  operations,  the  blank  passing 
into  the  cup  and  then  the  rolling  on 
of  the  band.  Then  the  thimbles, 
which  have  assumed  a  form  war- 
ranting the  name,  are  carried  to 
the  factory  proper,  and  after  burnishing, 
the  more  interesting  process  of  knerling 
is  performed.  This  knerling  is  the  form-  j 
ing  of  the  little  indentations  which  receive  ^ 
the  end  of  the  needle  and  assist  in  pushing  ■ 
the  point  through  the  fabric.  The  cup  is 
placed  in  a  lathe,  and  the  operator  with  a  ! 
suitable  tool  knerls  the  end  of  the  thimble.  { 
During  this  operation  a  peculiar  and  by  no 
means  unpleasant  mvisical  sound  is  emit- 
ted with  varying  tones.  The  point  of  the 
thimble  being  reached,  a  flat  knerler  fin- 
ishes the  side,  and  with  a  sharp-edged  tool 
the  polished  cutting  at  the  sides  of  the  band 
is  performed.  Then  on  another  lathe  it  is 
placed  in  a  hollow  block  and  the  inside 
burnished.  All  the  oil  and  dirt  are  then 
removed,  and  the  thimble  is  polished  and 
made  ready  for  the  market.  Thimbles  are 
made  of  various  metals,  those  of  gold  nat- 
urally being  prized  highly,  while  one  on 
exhibition  at  the  world's  fair  of  colored 
gold  studded  with  a  band  of  forty  diamonds 
Ls  (it  for  a  princess.  A  monstrosity  at  the 
same  exhibition  is  a  thimble  nine  inches 
high'  and  seven  inches  wide,  the  maker 
having  at  one  time  some  idea  of  teaching 
au  elephant  the  art  of  sewing. 


HOW  SEA-BIRDS  QUENCH  THEIR  THIRST. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Where  do 
sea-birds  obtain  fresh  water  to  slake  their 
thirst?"  But  we  have  never  seen  it  satis- 
factorily answered  until  a  few  days  ago. 
An  old  skipper,  with  whom  we  were  con- 
versing on  the  subject,  said  that  he  had 
seen  these  birds  at  sea,  far  from  any  land 
that  could  furnish  them  water,  hovering 
around  and  under  a  storm  cloud,  clattering 
like  ducks  on  a  hot  day  at  a  pond,  and 
drinking  in  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  fell. 
They  would  smell  a  rain-squall  a  hundred 
miles  or  even  further  off,  and  scud  for  it 
with  almost  inconceivable  swiftness. 

How  long  sea-birds  can  exist  without 
water  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
probably  their  powers  of  enduring  thirst 
are  increased  by  habit,  and  possibly  they 
go  without  water  for  many  days,  if  not  for 
several  weeks. — Golden  Days. 


'  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Recently  a  Xew  Jersey  farmer,  while 
passing  along  the  street  in  New  York, 
heard  the  well-known  "neigh"  of  his  good 
old  horse,  which  had  been  stolen  from  his 
barn  last  winter,  six  months  having 
elapsed.  The  farmer  turned,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  affectionate  old  an- 
imal, hitched  to  a  butcher's  wagon.  The 
horse  had  recognized  his  master,  and  gave 
him  the  accustomed  signal.  The  farmer 
recovered  his  property  and  the  thief  was 
arrested. 


"No  living  germ  can  resist  the  antiseptic 
power  of  essence  of  cinnamon  for  more 
than  a  few  hours,"  is  the  conclusion  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  result 
of  prolonged  research  and  experiment  in 
M.  Pasteur's  laboratory.  It  is  said  to  de- 
stroy microbes  as  efiFectively,  if  not  as  rap- 
idly, as  corrosive  sublimate. — Hyffienie 
Review. 

A  NEW  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Medical  science  at  last  reports  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma  In  the  Kola  plant,  found  on  the 
Congo  river,  West  Africa.  So  great  is  their 
faith  in  its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the 
Kola  Importing  Co.,  lift!  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  sending  out  large  trial  cases  of  the  KoIm 
Compound  free  to  all  suflferers  from  astlini  i. 
^  Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card,  I 
and  they  will  send  you  a  trial  case  by  mail  free.  1 


A  HINDOO  HOTEL. 

A  high-caste  Hindoo  is  a  vegetarian,  and 
so  strict  is  he  in  abstinence  from  flesh 
food,  that  he  will  not  eat  anything  which 
has  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  any 
portion  of  the  body  of  a  dead  animal.  If 
possible,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
touched  by,  and  will  not  touch  a  person 
who  eats  meat.  He  regai'ds  the  taking  of 
animal  life  and  the  eating  of  flesh  as  hein- 
ous crimes.  The  --Vsiatic  Quarterly  Review 
describes  a  recently  developed  establish- 
ment at  Woking,  England,  known  as  the 
Oriental  institute,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  enable  Hindoos  who  cross  the  sea  to 
live  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
their  religion  and  the  laws  of  their  caste. 
The  building  was  erected  on  soil  which 
was  uncontaminated  by  the  blood  of  an- 
imals. Separate  and  independent  suites  of 
rooms  are  prepared,  each  of  which  is  a 
complete  establishment  in  itself.  Water 
is  obtained  from  newly-made  wells  care- 
fully covered,  the  water  being  drawn  with 
buckets  which  have  never  touched  leather 
or  any  other  animal  product.  But  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  grains,  lentils 
and  other  pulses,  and  a  variety  of  vegetable 
foods  are  furnished  in  abundance ;  but  not 
the  smallest  trace  of  any  sort  of  food  sub- 
stance which  has  lived  and  breathed  is  to  be 
found  about  the  place. 


Worry  fells,  sadly,  on 
woman's  health  and 
I  beauty. 

Beecham's 


Pills 


(vVorth  \ 
a  Guinea  I 
a  Box.  / 

(Tasteless) 

'  fortify  the  nerves  and ' 
'will  help  to  banish 
•  many  an  anxiety. 


Price  25  cents. 
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UDY  wanted; 


k  to  pr«p*re  ad<lt«ageB  tor  «trcuUr«  at 
I  hooi«  «ad  octicr  ew7  offiM  work.  V-i 
'to  130  K  week  KUknnt«ed.  Send 
IsUUDp  for  our  sew  offer.  AddrcES 
OP£KA  TOU^T  COMPAiSXy  (Isoorporktwl}   gUCTH  ££KD,  l^D. 


400 


CAM>S,1I0TT0H8,  OAMgS.  PDZZH3.  *c.. 
AGTBTULL  OUTFIT  AND  THIS  EING,  J  CTS. 
TOTTLB  B&03.  UIQ.  CO..  TOTOKET.  CO:{N. 


UNFERMENTED  GRAPE  WINE. 

A  lady  who  has  successfully  made  wine 
from  the  following  recipe  for  years,  sends 
it  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  household 
readers : 

"Take  thoroughly  ripe  grapes,  wash  them 
before  picking  them  from  the  stems,  then 
take  only  the  best  ones  and  put  into  a  sack 
made  of  strong  material,  press  all  the 
juice  from  the  grapes  cold.  Strain  the 
juice  and  put  it  into  stone  jars  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  cool  place  till  next  day.  Then 
pour  off  carefully  from  the  sediment.  Put 
it  on  to  boil,  and  skim  it  till  it  is  clear. 
Set  away  again  till  next  day,  when  the 
sediment  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  Then 
pour  off  the  clear  juice,  heat  and  bottle 
and  seal  air  tight.  No  sugar  is  put  in  it 
until  you  use  it,  when  it  can  be  added  if 
you  wish  it ;  but  the  tart  taste  is  pleasanter 
in  times  of  sickness.  This  is  really  un- 
fermented  wine,  and  is  lai-gely  used  for 
communion  purposes. 


GNAWING  A  FILE. 

The  rat  who  gnawed  a  file  supposed  him- 
self to  be  making  good  progress,  as  he  saw 
the  pile  of  white  chips  slowly  increasing 
under  his  labors.  But  when  he  found  he  had 
used  his  teeth  up,  it  put  a  different  phase 
on  the  operation.  The  Bible  is  a  file  on 
which  many  a  rat  has  tried  his  teeth. 
They  have  iSeen  gnawing  at  it  for  gener- 
ations, and  making  an  abundance  of  chips, 
but  where  are  they?  They  are  in  oblivion, 
where  others  of  their  imitators  will  soon 
be  if  they  do  not  cease  to  make  war  against 
the  Word  of  God,  whijh  "liveth  and 
abideth  forever." — Haslings^  Birthday  Book. 


O0II.C. 


FREE 


YOU  OBTAIN 

2  Vols.,  words  and  music, 

 "BISBT'SHOSE  SOXeS'' 

Vols.  1  &  2  now  ready.   Vols.  3  4  4  ready  July. 
SeDd  1 0  cents  in  stamps  and  5  labels  from 
~         THREE  BEE"  BLACKIMG  for  Gents'  Boots, 
"ROYAL  POLISH"  for  ladies'  Shoes, 

or  "ROYAL  CREAM"  for  Eusset  Shoes. 
These  popular  goods  sold  everywhere. 
•  Labels  may  b«  removed  by  submerg. 
Ing  tbe  tin  Lids  or  the  Bottles  iu  water 
over  night  Sample  song  and  descriptive  circular 
packed  witb  eacb  Box  or  Bottle  or  vill  be  mailed  ou 
receipt  of  a  stamp.  Each  Booli  contains  64  paeres. 
S.  M.  BIXBY  &  CO.,  1 96  Hester  St.,  It.  V. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


EPILEPSY  OR  FITS. 

Can  tliia  disease  be  cured?  Most  physicians  eav 
No— /eay,  Tea;  all  forms  and  the  worst  cases.  Al- 
ter 30  years  etudy  and  experiment  I  have  found  the 
remedy.— Kpilepsy  is  cored  by  it;  cured^  not  sub- 
dued by  opiates— the  old,  treacherous,  quack  treat- 
ment. Do  not  despair.  Forget  past  impositions  on 
your  purse,  past  outrages  on  your  confidence,  past 
failures.  Look  forward,  not  backward.  My  remedy 
is  of  to-day.  Valuable  work  on  the  subject,  and 
large  bottle  of  the  remedy— sent  free  for  trial 
Mention  Post-Office  and  Express  address. 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,  4  Cedar  St,  New  York. 


A  Child's  Love  fcr  a  Boll. 

Has  often  been  commented  on.  — Read 
about  the  new  style  dolls. 

Modem   invention   Is  alwoya 
making  startling  improvements, 
mndthe  Jalest  thing  just  brought 
out  is  for  the  youog  people  who 
live  awa^  from  the  large  cities. 
We  have  juet  secured  saleof  a  new 
kind  of  dolls  that  are  ahsotuuly 
indestructible,  and  we  show  you  in 
this  cut  here  how  they  look ;  they 
axe  about  18  inches  tall,  and  made 
of  elegant  colored  goods.  In  ■ 
getting  this  doll  up  we  have 
overcome  the  great  trouble 
of  weight,  which  hag  made 
such  a  coit  io  tbe  past  when 
shipping  by  mail  or  express. 
These  dolls  are  so  construct- 
ed that  you  fill  them  with 
cotton,    hair,  or  sawdust, 
sewing  them  up  after  le- 
ceiving;  it  takei  but  a  few 
minutes  to  do  this,  and  you 
save  nearly  one  dollar,  and 
get  a  pretty,  substantial  doll 
for  almost  nothing.  They 
will  last  ft>r  years  and  be  a  joy 
j  forever  to  any  miss  who  desires  a 
I  kandaorne  doUi$  as  nice  as  her  own 
1  swe«t  self. 

To  introduce  these  goods  at 
once,  and  add  another  million  to 
"  CoMFOBT'8  "  eleven  hundred 
thousand  circulation,  we  will 
send  one  doU  absolutely  free  (all 
charges  paid  by  us)  to  every  three- 
montli»'  trial  iubscribe?  enclosing 
]5  cents;  two  subs,  and  two  dolls 
25  cts..  &  for  50  eta.  Many  make 
money  selling  these  dolls.  Send 
one  dollar  for  twelve,  and  try  it 

Address  MORSE  &  CO.,  Box       Auguata,  Maine. 
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JEWELRY  SPINDLE ^. Alto's; i'S^i 


LADIES  outfit  free 


A  CCUTC"^^^'^"*^*^^*  Catalogue qofek  s<>11InghoasehoId 
Alien  I  Wartiel»f)rce.  CUneStt.Co.  «S  W.Wash.SUChieaso. 


WONDERFUL! 


Send  10  centa  lo  FRAKK  HABRISOM, 
B«Mo[i,  Mass.,  »ni  e««  what  70U  mil  get. 


OUR  DIP  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  tbe 
uwil  l/ir  best  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  BachmanTille,  Pa. 


RUIBER  STIMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


S300 


to  t>«  pkid  for  diftnbotiiifc  circalArs  Id  jov  eoaatj  bf  oar  bif 
hdrtniiun.  BQSTLBt^  •oclaie  ntunp  for  aboT«  work. 
ADVKETlSflRS  BCEfiAU.  «8  BEOiDWAT.  NEW  YQBZ- 


LADIES 


wishing  to  make  S25  a  week  at  home, 
writing, address  with  stampLonise 
T.  Fairfield,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


u 


MPI  CTnU'QPADIU  ha8Boldfor$2.0O.  Isendit 
nbLL  I  UM  0 OADIWand  IirsMagazine.emonthB 
foroiilyl6o..po8tp'd.E,r  !lftSOII.132ChurchSt.,N.Y 


Seivlng  Slacblnes 
  $8.78  to  $19.88. 

Only  lOpercent.aboT.cost.  Shipped  on  approval  20pageeata- 
*«(ue  free.  CaiClUU  SXWUU  3L1CULNE  CO.,  UOeagti.  lUinols. 


FACTORY  PRICES 


AFTER 


THE  BALL  and  1 50  LATEST 

H.  J.TTESiiuii.lSSFaik  Bow.NewTorl: 


TOXJK  FUTURE  KEVEAXED.l 

Send  your  nanie  and  address  to  Box  D 
1692,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  free  book,  which] 
tells  you  how  to  read  your  own  fortune.  \ 


$525 


Agent's  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  Articles  just 
out.  A  $1.50  sample  and  terms  free.  Try 
us.    Chidester  &  Son,  28  Bond  St.,  N. 


ARGENTS  "sa^i^E""^ 

.STEEL  FIBE  PBOOP  SECURITY  BOXES* 

For  TalQable  Papers,  Jewelry,  etc.    Write  fbr  terms. 
SIDWAY  MF<J.  CO.,  82.40  SO.  JEFFEBSON  ST.,  CHICASO. 


NOVELTIES  AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threadingNeedle&many  others.  Catalog  sent  fre« 
V.  Cus^een  Hfg.  <g.,  lii  Vin  Baicn  St.,  CMugl,  Illiiitis 


GENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  C'0:>1MISSI0N,  to  handle  tlie  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agentsmak- 
I  ing  S5U  per  week.    Msnroe  Eraser  Mfg  Co.,  X  98,  UCrosse,  Wis. 

A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESSIl\rl^1f 

at  Etome.  instructions  FREE  to  J  ady  readers.   Send  stamp, 
(fio  humbug),   ORS.  J.  A.  HUKNING,  Boxl5«  Aana,  Ohio* 


LADIES 


DESIRING  HOM£ 
EMPLOOIENT, 

such  as  mailing  circulars,  ad 
dressing-  envelopes,  etc.,  ■will 
oiakeSSOa  week.  Wort  steady.  No  Canvassing.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  Woman's  to-OperatlTe  loUet  Co.  Soskh  Bead,  bid. 

Cheap  Printing 

S3  PRESS  prints  cards,  Ac.  Circular 
press  SS.  Small  newspaper  size  $44.  Great 
money  maker  and  saver.  All  easy,  print- 
ed rules.  Write  for  catalogue,  presses, 
type,  paper,  &c.  to  factory, 

KeJsey  &  Co.,  Meriilen,  Conn. 

lyiention  this  paper  when  you  writ*. 


TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

You  .^^^e  $75  to  $250  a  Monfii 

WorkiDiffor  \x%  in  any  locality.  Will  pay*  lalary  or 
commiifion  [aayou  prefer]  and  all  expenrei ;  money  de- 
posited in  bankto  cover  irame -when  Btiirted.  Ifyonare 
out  of  work  or  even  wish  to  better  your  coadition.  we 
have  something  entirely  new  to  oflfer,  and  if  you  follow 
ouriostructionayou  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  auccesa; 
tha  people  will  have  our  goods  no  matter  huw  hard  the 
times;  our  agents  are  reporting  big  eaies  everywhere 
frona  Maine  !o  Mexico;  all  that  is  required  is  a  little 
pluc)c  and  i»aah.  aod  saccea*  is  yours.  "Why 
stand  idle :  this  orter  may  be  your  itepping  Btonelo  a 
fortune.  \Ve  furnish  sample  outfits  free-  If  you  care 
to  investipite  write  today  for  particulars  befor*  all  val- 
gable  territory  is  taken.  Address  S  tandttrci  Silver 
'Ware  Co.,  .Boatoa.  Jklikaa. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

WORK  AND  MONEY 

FOR  Alili.  Newest  and  most  snccessfnl  plan.  Light 
and  pleasant  work  and  Big  Wages,  ^fen,  Women> 
Boys  and  6irls  can  work  for  us,  either  part  time  or 
all  the  time ;  in  your  own  neighborhood  or  over  your 
own  and  adjoining  counties.  Our  agents  are  doing 
big  business  now^  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  plan 
and  great  value  given  for  the  money;  and  agents  like 
it  because  we  pay  the  Biggest  Cash  Commission.  Suc- 
cess sure.  Don't  be  idle !  Here  is  your  chance  to 
Get  into  Payiine  Bnsiness!  Write  to-day  for 
special  terms  to  agents,  which  are  mailed  free,  or 
Save  Time  by  sending  30  cents  in  stamps  for  our  Dol- 
lar Oi>tfit  and  special  terms,  and  go  to  work  at  once. 
Address  FARJl  AND  FIRESIDE, 
.Pluladelphia,  Pft.,  or  Sprisc&eld,  Ohio. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


that  is  pleasant 
and  p  r  o  ti  t  a  b  lo 
eeud  U6  your  ad- 
dress immediately.  We  teach  men  and  \vomeo  how 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  $3,000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experieuce,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  umiecesbary;  atrial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
£.  C.  ALLEN      CO.,  Box  1013,  AufiruBta,  Me. 


^   If  80,  you 


can  have 
it!  We 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out? 

offer  you  the  Sole  Atsency  fur  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  £Tery  Home  and  Indiapeosable 
in  Every  UOIce,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  S500  to  S700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  \\\\\ 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properb  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  niiss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Slanager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

~       kICIOUS  ROAST 

wajs  be  connted  on  wita  tlx 

EXCELSIOR 
bakingak)  nay 

ROASTING  rAn. 

Ererrput  done  to  a  torn.  All 

the  juice  and  flavor  retained. 
Jaet  as  adaptable  for  Bread  and 
Cake  T  sizes  S  1.20  to  82.75. 
Medium  eiie,  S2.00.   Sent  pre- 
paid.   Pianiflhea  SieeL   Very  dur- 

  le.     Send  for  Catalogue  of  other 

hoasehold  eoecialties.     rssf  AGENTS  WANTED. 
I>I.F.KOENIG*fcCO.,m  N.VIn€St.,Hazleton,Pa. 
Westaru  Office--P.  0.  Box  1209,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WANTED 


AGENTS 

To  Sell 

"SCENES  FROIW  EVERY  LflflD," 

THB  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY; 

over  500  i>Iaeniflcent  Photosrapfaie  ViewSi 
size  IIH  by  14/'^  inches.   Introduction  by 
GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE,  iuthor  of  "Ben-Hur." 

Descriptions  by  Edward  ICverett  Hale,  D.D.,  Russell 
Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  W'm.  Cf.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, Henry  Watterson  and  other  talented  writers. 
Ahead  of  all  competitors,  larger  views,  finer  photo- 
graphs, twice  as  mani/  of  them,  more  handsomely 
bound,  and  lower  in  price  ;  sells  at  sight  to  people 
who  never  bought  a  book  in  their  lives;  agents  of 
other  books  throwing  their  outfits  away  and  beg- 
ging for  territory;  beautiful  sample  views  free; 
absolute  control  of  field;  goods  on  credit;  $6.00 
to  $20.00  a  day  readily  earned  ;  success  guaranteed. 
MAST,  CEOWELL  &  KIRKPATKICK, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Sole  Publishera. 

"  No.  5. 


'Wliat's  wrong  wid  ye,  Mike?" 
"  'Tisme  tooth  ye've  jist  ptilled  out!" 

(See  No.  6,  on  page  20.) 

OR.  SPERRY'S  CONFIDENTIAL  TALKS 

wtotheyooDg.   One  Tolome  for  boys,  one  for  giris. 

Parents  owe  it  to  their  children  to  put  these  books 
into  their  hands.  It  is  a  c&iMB  to  K££f  th£m  in 
IGNOBANCE.  Agents  sell  them  to  parents  who  see  at 
once  their  valae.  Endorsed  by  eminent  instructors 
and  physicians.  Write  quick  for  eiclusive  territory 
Ask  any  minister  as  to  our  standing.  He  will  en- 
dorse us  AND  END0E8E  YOUR  EFFORT  TO  SELL  THE 

BOOK.  Fleming:  H.  Kevell  Company,  112  Fifth  Ave., 
New  Yorsi  or,  150  Madison  St.»  Chicago.  Completo 
sample  copy  either  book  mailed  free  for  $1.00 


PARKER'S  I 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair,  f 
Promotes  a  loiuiiant  growth.  \ 
Never  Fails  to  Bestore  Grayt 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color,  j 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  faUing.  | 
5Qc,  and  $1.00  at  Dmggtsta  } 


DO  YOU  SUFFER  ^ 
FROM  PILES?  - 

Write  to-day  for  oor  book  ' 
"  How  to  Cur©  Pilea," 
and  TesUmoaial3 — KBES. 

^ Bacon Medtetne Co  .Richmond, Va.,U.S.A.< 


*i  ■  V  rniM^  reduced.  15  lbs. 
■i  H  I      rwwiw  a  month;  any  one 

I  KB  ■  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  ■  l«i88lVI..\inley,SuppIy,Ark., 

8»T»,  "Host  -13118.  and  feel  splendid."  Jio 
atarTing.No  sickness. Particulars  (sealed) 
HALL  &  CO., B., Box  4M,St.Loi;is,Mo. 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

Should  take  TBILENE  TABLETS  (Reg.)  The  only 
safe  cure  for  Stoutness.  An  English  Countess  writes: 
"  Your  TahUlaact  admirabfy."  bend  75  cents  to  The 
TBILENE  CO..  134  Van  Bnren  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Chase's 


New  and 
Complete 


Receipt  Boc!^ 

•HYSICIAN. 


AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

Tbe  "Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctr 
Nearly  900  pages.  NE\VL,Y  ILLUSTRATED.  Tl  .• 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terri.- 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Addr'— < 
F.  B.DICKERSON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit,Mi.  !,. 


KIDNEYS 


AND  BLADDEi^ 

  _  I  will  send  foil  particolarB  of  » 

111  I  Certain  Cure  for  all  diiwi  peg,  f 

theaborefi-ee.  Dr.  0.  JL WILLIAMS.  £astHam(>tao.0u2ia. 

if**  **1  ***  J**My  Electric  Belts  sent  you  on  tr  i 
5*  ***?«   #*  CURES  TOt.    Insoi  -, 

*  t  *  *  »  Trusses.  GiTe  Size,  Disease.  I'r. 
»         ■*  *««***|,Judd,  Detroit,  Mich.   Want  Ag  is. 


RUPTURE 


PositiTe  Cnre.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address Dr.W.  5. 
Rice.  Box  F,  .SmithTillo,     >  . 


If  .Tfflicted  with 
aoreeyea  ua« 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Watei 
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TfiE  FARM  AISTID  FIRESIDE. 


Septejibkb  15,  1896. 


THE  BEST  CHANCE  YOU  EVER  HAD 

TO  MAKE  MONEY  FAST. 

Money  for  Men  and 
Wages  for  Women. 


We  want  you  to  work  for  us,  and  we  will 
pay  you  liberally  for  your  services. 

We  ^Vlean  tTust  mhat  We 
Say. 

If  you  can  give  youi  entire  time  to  the 
work, 

Voa  Can  IWake  Hnymhepe 
fpom  $25.00  to  $50.00 
a  Week. 

If  you  can't  work  more  than  an  hour  a 
day,  it  wiU  be  enough  to  add  §20.00  or  §30.00 
a  month  to  your  income.  If  you  are  atr 
tending  or  teaching  school,  work  for  us  on 
Saturdays,  and  each  day  after  school  hoxirs. 
It  will  pay  you  handsomely. 


Building  Erected  and  Used  Exclusively  for  Our  Publishing  Busine 

One  of  the  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  World. 


Work  the  Yeaf  %omi 

We  want  you  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  the 

Fapm  and  Fireside, 

The  leading  agricultural  and  farmers' 
home  paper  of  America,  and  the 

Itadies  Home  Companion, 

The  best  ladies'  paper  in  the  land.  With 
these  papers  we  give  expensive 

Premiums  Worth  Tmice 
the  Subscription  Price. 

These  Premiums  are  fully  described  on 
the  following  pages.  They  are  so  skilfully 
selected  that  you  cannot  find  a  person  who 
will  not  want  at  least  one  of  them.  They 
will  appeal  to  the  lady  of  the  house  (town 
or  country),  to  her  husband,  to  her  chil- 
dren, to  her  servant,  to  men,  women  and 
children,  of  all  classes  and  conditionB, 
everywhere. 


We  offer  the  Finest  and  Most  Attractive  Premiums,  Described  on  the  Next  Few  Pages 

Together  with  the  Most  Popular  Journals.  ' 

We  Pay  Agents  the  Largest  Cash  Commission. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to  engrage  in  a  work  that  is  really  profitable,  and  that  will  set 
the  dollars  flowing  into  your  pocket  in  a  steady  stream  if  taken  advantage  of.  We 
don't  pretend  that  you  can  make  a  "million  a  minute"  working  for  us,  but  you  can 
make  a  snug  income,  and  you  can  make  it  right  along  week  in  and  week  out.  You 
need  not  let  a  single  day  go  by  without  some  profit  to  you.  Three  or  four  dollars  will 
come  to  you  from  a  fair  day's  work— more  as  you  work  harder,  or  learn  to  work  to 
better  advantage. 

Think  of  the  great  value  and  peculiar  attractiveness  of  the  premiums  offered  on  the 
following  pages,  and  notice  that  there  is  nothing  that  requires  an  investment  on  the 
part  of  your  customer  of  more  than  §1.  An  opportunity  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
what  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  farm  journal  in  the  world,  "The  Farm  and 
Fireside,"  and  for  the  greatest  of  all  home  papers,  "The  Ladies  Home  Companion." 
See  what  a  field  it  opens  up  to  you.  With  "The  Ladies  Home  Companion"  you  can 
canvass  in  the  cities,  towns;  and;  villages,  as  well  as  among  the  ladies  of  the  farmers' 
families ;  while  withi  "The  Farm  and  Fireside"  you  can  canvass  the  farmers  them- 
selves. No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  town  or  country,  the  field  is  right  before 
you  and  the  harvest  ripe  to  your  hand.  The  papers  are  worth  in  any  family  much 
more  than  the  price  asked  for  them.  The  pi-oniums  would  sell  rapidly  at  an  advance  in 
price,  even  miihout  the  papers. 

Just  think  what  a  seller  the 

PORTFOIylO  OF  100  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Alone  would  be  at  §1.  The  views  are  larger,  better  and  the  subjects  more  choice  than 
those  contained  in  books  selling  at  from  $5.00  to  §10.00,  and  yet  it  goes  with  the  "Home 
Companion"  at  only  §1,  and  with  the  "Farm  and  Fireside"  at  75  cents.  You  are  bound 
to  produce  a  sensation  wherever  you  go  with  this  Portfolio  at  such  a  price. 

THB  FOUR  ROYAI,  PICTURES, 

Which  are  fully  described  on  page  18,  make  the  grandest  and  most  valuable 
collection  of  Oleographs  and  Water  Colors  that  have  ever  been  ofiered  together.  Their 
intrinsic  merit  is  apparent  at  first  sight,  and  in  many  instances  our  agents  only  need 
show  the  lovely  pictures  and  the  subscription  is  secured. 


THE  PBERI.BSS  ATI,AS 

Is  equal  to  any  Five  Dollar  Atlas  published.  It  is  a  book  that  the  people  need,  some- 
thing that  every  family  should  have.  There  is  no  other  atlas  published  which  can  be 
obtained  on  such  favorable  terms,  consequently  our  Agents  have  no  competition  in 
this  line.  The  field  is  theirs  alone.  Teachers  as  well  as  students  greatly  prize  this 
grand  book. 

Occasionally  you  will  find  a  person  who  will  not  be  interested  in  the  books  or 
pictures.  _To  such  you  offer  the  beautiful 

"'SET  OF  SIX  SII,VER-PI.ATED  TEASPOONS. 

A  year's  subscription  to  a  first-class  journal,  with  a  set  of  silver-plated  teaspoons  thrown 
in,  for  an  investment  of  only  75  cents  or  §1,  is  an  opportunity  that  few  calcxilating 
housewives  will  let  pass  unimproved. 

We  have  been  very  careful  to  provide  a  choice  of  several  articles  as  premiums,  so  that 
no  matter  what  the  taste  or  ideas  of  your  customera  may  be,  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
something  that  will  be  of  interest  to  them.  The  people  nowadays  thirst  for  variety ; 
they  really  hardly  know  what  they  want;  and  if  you  lay  down  before  them  a 
beautiful  collection  of  fine  photographic  views  to  gladden  their  eyes  and  awaken 
their  curiosity ;  or  a  valuable  atlas  that  will  be  appreciated  by  every  member  of  the 
family;  or  a  set  of  magnificent  pictures  that  will  beautify  the  home;  or  a  nice  set 
of  silver-plated  teaspoons  to  adorn  the  table,  and  then  tell  them  that  they  can  have 
their  choice  of  these  articles,  together  with  a  year's  subscription  to  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  journals  published  in  the  United  States,  for  a  paltry  invest- 
ment of  75  cents  or  SI,  the  subscriptions  will  come  thick  and  fast. 

We  want  you  to  spend  the  next  year  working  for  us,  and  if  you  do  you  wUl  make  a 
comfortable  living  and  several  hundred  dollars  besides.  If  you  cannot  devote  your 
whole  time  to  this  business,  it  will  pay  you  well  to  give  it  all  your  spare  hours  or  odd 
minutes.  Act  quickly  and  be  the  first  to  start  in  your  neighborhood.  As  Josh  Billings 
says,  "The  battle's  to  the  just;  but  luck's  with  him  who  gets  his  blow  in  fust."  So  let 
yours  be  the  first  blow  struck  in  your  county  for  a  big  club  for  the  "Farm  and  Fireside" 
and  the  "Ladies  Home  Companion." 


We  want  you  to  see  our  grand  Premiums,  that  you  may  judge  and  be  convinced  of  their  value,  therefore  we  offer  to  mail  you,  post-paid, 


OUH  flQEflTS'  OUTflTS. 


Any  f  of  the  Premiums  for  only  30  cents. 
Any  2  of  the  Premiums  for  only  55  cents. 
Any  3  of  the  Premiums  for  only  75  cents. 


is   Or  all  4  Premiums  for  only  $1. 

With  each  of  the  above  Outfits  we  also  send  free  sample  copies  of  each  of  our  journals,  together  with  Special  and  Confidential  Terms  to  Agents,  and  all 
necessary  instructions,  blanks,  etc.,  for  pushing  the  work. 

No  Agents'  Outfits  are  Sent  Free.  We  make  the  above  nominal  price  to  help  pay  the  cost.  This  small  amount  does  not  begin  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  Premiums,  and  is  only  made  to  give  prospective  agents  opportunity  of  seeing  the  articles.    Remember,  we  pay  postage  on  all  of  the  outfits. 

The  Work  is  Easy  and  the  Pay  is  Large. 

This  is  the  very  best  time  of  the  year  to  secure  subscriptions.  "WhUe  good-sized  clubs 
may  be  made  up  at  any  time,  they  come  with  a  rush  in  autumn  and  winter.  Very 
large  lists  may  be  rolled  up  easily  and  quickly  by 

Men  or  Women,  Boys  or  Girls. 

If  you  want  to  engage  in  a  respectable  business,  with  light  work,  clean  work,  and 
plenty  of  it  as  long  as  you  want  it,  with  Big  Pay  sure  to  follow,  do  not  delay,  but  at 
once  send  for  one  of  our  Outfits  and  join  the  ranks  of  THE  BEST  PAID  AGENTS  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Great  Men  Have  Been  Successful  Canvassers. 

Many  of  the  world's  famous  men  have  at  times  acted  as  agents,  by  that  means  in- 
creasing their  incomes.  Among  that  number  will  be  found  George  Washington,  while 
following  his  business  as  a  surveyor ;  General  Grant,  before  the  war;  Ex-President 
Hayes,  who  when  a  mere  lad  canvassed  southern  Ohio;  James  G.  Blaine,  as  a  canvasser 
in  Pennsylvania;  also  Jay  Grould,  Mark  Twain,  Longfellow,  Daniel  Webster,  Bret 
Harte  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson ;  in  foreign  lands  we  find  that  Prince  Bismarck  paid 
part  of  his  expenses  at  school  by  canvassing,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  an  agent 
when  quite  a  young  man.  Don't  be  afraid  to  follow  where  such  men  as  these  have  led. 
They  never  had  a  chance  to  offer  such  grand  periodicals  and  valuable  premiums  as  we 
are  offering  you. 


WHAT  OUH  JOUHNflliS  ARE. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside.^— 

Is  read  by  a  Million  people.  It  is  a  large,  20-page,  80-column  journal,  fully  illus- 
trated, and  issued  the  1st  and  loth  of  each  month.  It  is  the  handsomest,  best  and 
most  popular  agricultural  and  home  journal  in  the  United  States,  leading  all  others 
in  circulation  and  influence,  with  250,000  circulation,  and  is  recognized  oy  leading 
agriculturists  as  an  authority  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  farm.  Farm  and  Fireside 
should  be  on  every  farm  and  at  every  fireside.  It  will  amuse,  interest,  entertain 
and  instruct  every  member  of  the  household ;  is  a  welcome  \-isitor  in  every  family, 
gives  a  greater  amount  of  reading  matter,  and  is  worth  more  than  rnost  journals 
costing  several  times  as  much.  Thousands  of  ladies  are  regular  subscribers  because 
of  its  interesting  and  valuable  Household  department. 

WE  WANT  ANOTHER  MILLION 

Of  New  Readers,  and  this  is  why  we  make  agents  such  liberal  offers. 

The  Ladies  Home  Companion. 

stands  without  a  peer  in  literary  excellence,  typographical  beauty,  suggestive  Ulus 
trations  and  helpful  advice  for  every  department  of  home  life.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  handsome  colored  cover,  and  has  a  more 
brilliant  array  of  contributors  than  ever  before,  consisting  of 

EIGHT  HEGUliilH  EDITORS  fll^D  SCORES  Of  EjaiflEIlT  WRITERS, 

Whose  facile  pens  will  furnish  Short  and  Continued  Stories  of  absorbing  interest, 
while  all  branches  of  household  economy  that  can  possibly  come  within  the  good 
housewife's  province  are  ably  treated. 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  READ  ALL  ABOUT  OUR  VALUABLE  PREiyilUMS,  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 


DOri'T  BH  HFHfilt)  OF  US. 

Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Eowell  &  Coy  Publishers  of  the  American  i 
;  Newspaper  Directory,  New  York,  have  written  as  follows  I 
;  concerning  UB :  "The  Farm  and  Fireside  suits  the  popular  | 
;  taste.  The  firm,  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  who  issues  \ 
;  it,  is  accredited  by  the  Mercantile  Ag-encies  with  a  capital  of  s 
;  a  Million  Dollars,  and  it  is  too  well  known  and  too  much  re-  I 
;  Bpected  to  make  any  statements  which  are  not  true.  No  5 
;  other  agricultural  publication  in  the  United  States  equals  s 
;  this  in  point  of  circulation."  I 


That  you  may  have 
no  doubt  a»  to  our 
reBponstbility  for 
our  contracts,  u>e  re- 
fer you  to  any  bank 
in  the  United  States, 
or  the  JPoatmaater 
here  in  Springfield. 


SEParaaiBEB  15,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE  MANY  DOLLARS  EVERY  DAY 

Easily  and  Surely,  by  OMering  this  Charming  Volume,  which  is  Simply  Irresistible  as  an  Inducement  lor  People  to 

Subscribe  to  Our  Periodicals. 

PORTFOIilO  OF  100  SUPERB  PHOTOQHflPHS 


"-'"'"'\::2,fr".'„.,  TBIS  ARTISTIC  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  30  CENTS 


By  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  one  who 
show  it  to  others.    See  terms  belov. 


Unique, 

New, 
Artistic. 


There  is  no 
other  book 
lilce  it. 


Printed  in 
Artistic 
Style, 
on 
Best 
Enameled 
Paper. 


Size  of  each  page,  li  by  14  inches. 

The  above  small  cut  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  Portfolio  when  open. 


This  wonderfully  artistic  book  contains  more  than  100 

IWagnif  ieent  PhotogpaphiG  Viems 

To  here  describe  the  beauty  of  the  views  is  impossible.  Foreign  lands  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  in  addition  to  our  own  grand  country,  have  been  visited  and 
traveled  over  in  the  work  of  securing  the  photographs  which  were  used  in  producing 
this  superb  and  valuable  Portfolio,  which  includes 

Grand  Views  of  Natural  Scenery, 

Historical  Ruins  in  the  Old  Countries, 

Architectural  Wonders  from  Many  Lands, 

Celebrated  Buildings,  Grand  Monuments, 

Memorial  Arches,  Great  Cathedrals, 

Photographs  of  Costly  Paintings, 

Noted  Pieces  by  Famous  Sculptors,  and 

Portraits  of  Great  and  Illustrious  Men. 

To  the  large  majority  of  people  a  personal  visit  to  the  famous  places  and  scenes  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world  is  out  of  the  question.  Yet,  by  a  combination  of  the 
latest  achievements  in  photography,  electricity  and  printing,  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  extended  tours  and  expensive  travel  may  be  enjoyed  in  your  own  home 
and  shared  with  the  other  members  of  your  family  circle. 

The  wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  all  that  makes  them  of  interest  to  the 
student,  traveler  or  artist,  has  been  captured  with  a  camera — which  makes  no  mistakes 
—and  transferred  to  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  its  views  are  as  precise,  exact  and 
natural  as  the  photographs  themselves,  showing  all  details  of  light  and  shade  just  as 
nature  presents  them. 


Graphie  and  Entertaining  Desepiptions. 

A  most  pleasing  and  entertaining  descrii^tion  is  given 
of  every  scene,  written  by  persons  chosen  for  their 
special  fitness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  many 
instances  obtained  from  extensive  travels  and  personal 
visits  to  the  scenes  described.  These  descriptions  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  They  give  the 
reader  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  all  that  is  interesting  about  them.  A 
most  fascinating  form  of  education  that  will  be  great- 
ly enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the  family  circle. 

It  is  a  Wonderful  Achievement. 

A  combining  of  splendid  photographic  views  witlr 
the  most  graphic  yet  concise  descriptions,  that  can  be 
truthfully  termed  a  pleasure  tour,  both  in  this  and 
foreign  lauds.  A  tour  that  carries  the  reader  away 
among  the  grandest  natural  scenery  of  this  countrj',  then 
through  the  wonders  of  foreign  lands,  admitting  him  to  the 
famous  galleries  that  attract  every  traveler  and  draw  admirers 
and  students  from  everj'  country  ;  showing  him  the  masterjjieces 
of  great  artists,  the  results  of  years  of  labor  by  celebrated  sculp- 
tors. Placing  side  by  side  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  past  and  present  and 
passing  as  in  review  before  him,  ancient  castles,  historic  ruins,  great  cathedrals, 
memorial  monuments,  celebrated  buildings,  renowned  statues,  and  portraits  of 
great  and  illustrious  men,  in  most  fascinating  array.    To  see  these  pictures  and  to 


read  these  descriptions  is  almost  as  good  as  to  visit  the  scenes  themselves, 

With  this  Wonderful  Book  as  an  Inducement  to  Subscribe,  the  Work  of  the  Agent  is  IVIore  than  Half  Done. 


Price  of  FARM  AND  FraESIDE  and  Premium  JTo.  1  (the  above 

book),  only  75  cents. 
Price  of  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  and  Premium  No.  1  (the 

above  book),  only  §1. 

A  BIG  CASH  COMMISSION 

Given  to  Agents  and  Club  Raisers.  "Write  for  special  terms  to 
Agents;  or  save  time  by  sending  30  cents  now  for  this  valuable 

Outfit,  and  go  to  work  at  once. 


AGENT'S  OUTFIT.     We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  the  above 

PORTFOLIO  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  ONLY  30  CENTS, 

To  any  one  who  will  agree  to  show  it  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  endeavor  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions for  our  journals.    At  this  price  only  one  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  one  person. 

This  Outfit  also  includes  our  Special  Confidential  Terms  to  Club  Eaisers  and  Canvassers,  giving  our 
LIBERAL  CASH  COMMISSIOK'  TO  AGENTS.  Also  sample  copies  of  our  papers,  blanks,  instruc- 
tions, etc.,  for  successfully  pushing  the  work  and  Making  Big  Profits. 

For  only  $1  Premiums  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  included  in  the  Outfit ;  or  any  3  of  them  for  75  cents; 
or  any  2  of  them  for  55  cents. 


PREMIUM  No.  3. 


Some  people,  who  do  not  care  to  buy  books  or  pictures, 
can  and  will  spare  the  money  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
obtain  this  FULL  SET  OP 

6  Elegant  Teaspoons 


We  will  send 
AGENT'S 

OUTFIT, 

including  a  lull 
set  of  spoons, 


For  Only  30  cents 


By  mall,  post- 
paid, to  any  one 
who  will  show 
them  to  others. 
See  terms  below 


THESE  SPOONS 


Are  of  the  handsome  pattern 
shown  in  the  above  cut.  They 
are  the  latest  shape,  full  size, 
and  as  perfectly  made  and  finished  as  any  spoons  in  the  market.  The  base  is  a 
special  alloy  metal,  which  is  first  plated  with  nickel,  then  silver-plated.  This  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best  process  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware.  Each  spoon  is  stamped 
"  Sterling  Plate."  The  quality  of  this  ware  is  fully  equal  to  sets  sold  In  the  stores  for  75 
cents  or  one  dollar,  or  for  81.25  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 


In  every  home  in  the  land  where  this  superb  premium  is  intelligently  shown  the  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  every  lady  or  housewife  will  be,  "Aren't  they  beauties !"  And 
with  this  honest  expression  of"  appreciation  there  will  be  created  a  desire  to  possess 
them  :  and  when  they  can  be  had  at  the  astonishingly  low  price  at  which  you  can  offer 
them  in  connection  with  a  year's  subscription  to  either  of  our  journals,  you'll  have  a 
busy  time  of  it  taking  orders.   It  is  a  winner,  and  will  put  BIG  MONEY  in  your  pocket. 

A  contract  with  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  country  enables  us  to  offer  a  special 
bargain  in  these  spoons. 


Price  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  and  Premium  No.  3  (the  set  of 

spoons),  75  cents. 
Price  of  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  and  Premium  No.  3  (the 

set  of  spoons),  $1. 

Agents  and  Club  Raisers  are  given 

A  BIG  GASH  COMMISSION 

Write  for  special  terms  to  Agents;  or  save  time  by  sending 
30  cents  at  once  for  this  useful  Outfit,  and  go  to  work  without 
^elay. 


AGENT'S  OUTFIT.    We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  the  above 

SET  or  6  TEASPOONS  FOR  ONLY  30  CENTS, 

To  any  one  who  will  agree  to  show  them  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  endeavor  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions for  our  journals.    At  this  price  only  one  set  will  be  sent  to  any  one  person. 

This  Outfit  also  includes  our  Special  Confidential  Terms  to  Club  Raisers  and  Canvassers,  giving  our  BIG 
DISCOUNT  TO  AGENTS.  Also  sample  copies  of  our  journals,  blanks,  instructions,  etc.,  for  successfully 
pushing  the  work  and  MAKING  A  BIG  SALARY. 

For  only  81  Premiums  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  included  in  the  Outfit;  or  any  3  of  them  for  75  cents;  or  any  2 
of  them  for  55  cents. 


Address  aU  orders  to  FARM  ANJ)  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THK  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


SsPTSltSEB  15,  1^. 


ANY  MAN,  WOMAN, 
BOY  OR  GIRL 


CAN  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES 

By  getting  subscribers  lor  our  Journals  and  this  Grand  Premium  No.  2,  consisting  of 

4  HOY  All  PICTURES 

^:r»e"*;:uS  4  GRAND  PICTURES  FOR  ONLY  30  CENTS  'i?Si^^.^ss.'z 


This  surprising  pro- 
duction has  create,  l 
a  tremendous  seus;i- 
tiou  among  the  lovej':^ 
of  art,  not  only  iu  this 
country,  but  through- 
out the  ci\-ilized  world . 
It  is  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum,  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  >"ew  York, 
where  it  OCCUPIES  AjN 
ENTIRE  WALL. 

The  space  allotted  lo 
it  measures  25  feet  by 
14  feet.  Years  of  pa- 
tient work  were  re- 
quired to  complete 
this  colossal  and  beau- 
tiful Painting.  But 
the  Artist  was  well 
recompensed,  for  it 
brought  him  not  only 
fame,  but  fortune 
also. 

The  grand  picture 
we  offer  is  a  correct  and 
perfect  oleographic 
copy,  in  the  14  original 
colors  of  the  painting, 
executed  regardless  of 
cost.  If  only  a  few 
hundred  pictureswere 
made,  THEIR  ACTUAL 
COST  WOULD  BE 
Sio.oo  TO  S15.00  EACH, 
But  we  have  marie 
enough  to  supply  the 
many  thousands  of 
our  readers,  whom  we 
believe  vriil  accept 
this  opportunity  of 
seem'ing  a  valuable 
work  of  art  at  a  price 
made  possible  only 
by  our  large  orders. 


A  Fifteen  Dollar  Picture. 


others.   See  terms  below. 

It  is  impossible  to 
convey  in  words  an  ad- 
equate impression  of 
the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  picture. 
The  Royal  Court  of 
Spain,  with  King  Fer- 
dinand and  Queen  Is- 
abella robed  in  the 
gorgeous  apparel  suit- 
able to  their  high  sta- 
tion, and  surrounded 
by  the  Lords  and 
Ladies  attendant  upon 
the  court,  all  attired  in 
the  picturesque  dress 
of  that  day,  listening 
with  rapt  attention 
and  breathless  interest 
to  the  impassioned  ap- 
peal by  Columbus,  for 
their  influence  and  aid 
to  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish the  one  con- 
trolling passion  of  his 
life.  Columbus,  of 
course,  is  the  principal 
figure  of  the  painting. 
In  your  own  mind  try 
to  imagine  what  this 
moment  was  to  him, 
after  long  and  fruitless 
efibrts  to  obtain  the 
necessary  aid,to  finally 
find  himself  in  the 
favor  of  kings  and 
queens,  with  the  desire 
of  his  life  just  within 
reach.  The  picture 
contains  27  figures, 
everyone  a  study  in 
itself.  This  master- 
piece was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Maurice  K. 
Jessup,  of  Xew  York 
City,  who  presented  it 
to  the  >Ietropolitan 
Art  Museum. 


COLUMBUS  AT  THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  SPAIN,  size,  20 by  29 


i  inches. 


The  supreme  moment  in  the  life  of  Christopher  Columbus  as  he  stands  before  "King  Ferdinand  and  Queea  Isabella,  in  the  Eoyal  Court  of  Spain,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  this  wonderfully  beautiful  and  expressive  picture,  by  the  Great  Artist,  M.  Brozlk. 


JIEJIOHIES. 

This  is  a  very  rich 
and  handsome  pic- 
ture, the  subject  of 
which  is  taken 
from  the  poem  of 
the  same  title,  by 
the  late  John 
Greenleaf  Whlttier 
Am  erica's  king 
among  poets.  A 
reading  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  poem 
will  give  a  better 
description  of  the 
picture  than  any 
other  pen  dare  at- 
tempt. The  inspi- 
ration of  the  poet 
seems  to  have  been 
caught  by  the  ar- 
tist. The  figure  of 
a  sweet  and  lovely 
girl  standing 
among  trees  and 
beautiful  fiowers, 
bathed  in  soft  rays 
of  sunlight  and 
holding  in  her 
hand  a  cluster  of 
roses,  makes  a  pic- 
ture that  is  a  ver- 
itabe  poem  in 
colors. 


With  step  u  U^t  u  tmamettlx. 
Ens  glad  with  8Z[ia«<,  and  biDv  of  p«td, 
gbadoved  bj  manT  a  eareleeaeml 
Of  Tufioaflned  asa  flowmf  hail; 
A  seeming  chDd  laere^uixag. 

b*Te  tboQghtfol  hnw  aod  iteeo  

As  satore  vean  the  aaile  or  Spring 
Wbea  HlnVlT>g  Into  SmmnerS  ansa. 


Size,  lo  by  ao  inches. 


The  Finest  Landscape 
Painting  in  tlie  World, 

vai,i:ei>  at  otek 
$60,000.00. 

We  have  reproduced,  in  all  its 
glorious  wealth  of  coloring,  to 
add  its  irresistible  charm  to  this 
grand  collection  of  pictures, 

THE  MILrL. 

"II  Molino"  is  the  Italian  title. 

 0  

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
famous  picture  now  in  the  Doria 
Palace,  at  Kome.  It  is  a  noble 
composition,  distinguished  for 
its  truth  and  power,  limpidity 
and  transparency.  This  celebra- 
ted landscape  was  painted  by 
CI/AUDE  I,0RRAIN;B,  the  most  celebrated  landscape  painter  of  his  century,  for  Prince  Pamfili.  and  is  now  valued  at 
over  $60,000.00.  It  is  pronounced  by  the  best  critics  to  be  the  Slnest  I<andscape  Paintiiij:  in  the  World. 

This  picture  Is  an  ideal  creation 
of  one  of  the  best  and  most  skil- 
ful artists.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
folding  screen,  which,  by  being 
slightly  folded  between  each  sub- 
ject, may  be  set  upon  the  mantel, 
piano  ortable,  and  without  fram- 
ing or  any  other  preparation, 
makes  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
striking  decorations  to  be  had. 
The  whole  screen  is  bordered. and 
the  subjects  entwined  about  with 
the  delicate  vines  and  blossoms 
of  the  Morning  Glory,  and  each 
subject  is  the  loving  face  of  one  or  more  of  those  little  tots  who  are  the  real  "Morning  Glories"  of  every  home,  the  light 
and  sunshine  of  the  family.  If  preferred,  this  picture  may  be  framed. 


Size,  xo  by  20  inches. 


MORNING  GI,ORIES.  '"ti^a^ 


WITH  THIS  GHflHD  COIiIiECTIOfi,  flGEflTS  ARE  SURE  OF  BIG  WAGES. 

Remember,  Premium  ^STo.  2  does  not  consist  of  one  only  of  these  beautiful  pictures,  but  of  ALJ^  FOUR,  making  an  offer  which  far  exceeds  in  beauty  and  value  any 
that  has  ever  been  made.  The  wonderful  offer  is  only  made  possible  by  the  production  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  Each  picture  is  a  poem  of  artistic  beautj', 
appealing  with  irresistible  power  to  the  better  nature  of  every  human  being,  and  when  inteUigently  shown  the  impulse  to  secure  them  is  strong  and  overpowering,  and 
as  a  result  subscribers  drop  into  your  hands  as  easily  as  water  "runs  do^vn  Mil." 


Price  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  and  Premium  No.  2  (the  above 

4  pictures),  only  75  cents. 
Price  of  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  and  Premimn  No.  2  (the 

above  4  pictures),  only  SI. 

A  BIG  CASH  COMMISSION 

Given  to  Agents  and  Club  Raisers.  "Write  for  special  terms  to 
agents ;  or  better  stiU,  send  30  cents  now  for  this  grand  Outfit, 
and  go  to  work  at  once. 


AGENT'S    OUTFIT.    We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  the  above  collection  of 

4  GRAND  PICTURES  FOR  ONLY  30  CENTS, 

To  any  one  agreeing  to  show  them  to  others,  and  who  will  endeavor  to  secure  subscriptions  for  our 
journals.   Only  one  set  of  the  pictures  wiU  be  sent  to  any  one  person  for  30  cents. 

Any  one  ordering  this  Outfit  will  also  receive  our  Special  Confidential  Terms  to  Club  Raisers  and  Can- 
vassers, giving  our  wonderfully  LIBERAL  CASH  COMMISSION  TO  AGENTS.  Also  sample  copies  of  our 
journals,  with  blanks,  instructions,  etc.,  for  successfully  carrying  on  the  work. 

For  only  $1  Premiums  Nos.  I,  2,  3  and  4  are  included  in  the  Outfit;  or  any  3  of  them  for  75  cents ;  or  any  2 
of  them  for  55  cents. 

Addre<<g  all  orders  to  FAEM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


September  15,  1893. 

r 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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THE 


PREMIUM  No.  4. 


MS  OF  TBE  WORLD 


We  will  send  our  Agent's  Outfit, 

including  this  great  book,  for 


Would  be  cheap  at  Two  Dollars,  but 

ONLY  30  CENTS 


By  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  one  who 
v/ill  show  it  to  others,  to  induce 
subscriptions.    See  terms  below. 


THIS  ATLAS  HAS  130  PAGES,  EACH  14  by  11  INCHES,  AND  OVER  200  LARGE 

MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

As  a  Money =Maker  Agents  say  it  is  "Peerless." 


IT  GIVES  THE  POPOltflTIOfl 

Handsome  Colored  JVIaps. 

The  handsome  colored  maps  (most  o£  them  in 
six  colors)  are  large,  full  page,  with  a 
number  of  double-page  maps,  to  represent 
the  most  important  states  of  our  own 
country. 

All  Countries  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are 
Shown. 

Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World,  the  Impor- 
tant Towns  and  Most  of  the  Villages  of 
the  United  States  are  Given  on  the  Maps. 

It  gives  a  Classified  List  of  all  Nations,  with 
Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Loca- 
tion, Size  and  Population. 

Its  Special  Features  Relating  to 
Each  State  Are: 

Population  for  the  Past  50  Years. 
A  Condensed  History. 
Number  of  Miles  of  Railroad. 
Peculiarites  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with 

the  Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries 

and  Wealth. 
Educational  and  Religious  Interests. 
Interest  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Limitation. 


Of  Eacli  State  and  Territory 

Of  All  Counties  of  the  United  States 

Of  American  Cities  witli  over  6,000  Inhabitants 


Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closedi  14  by  11  Inches. 


BY  THE  GEHSUS  OF  1890. 

IVIagnificent  lUastrations 

Embellish  neax-ly  every  page  of  the  letter-press 
matter,  and  faithfully  depict  scenes  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  intensely 
interesting,  and  constitute  an  art  collection 
which  will  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admi- 
ration for  years  to  come. 

Its  Special  Features  Relating  to 
the  United  States  Are : 

List  of  all  the  Presidents. 
Agricultural  Productions. 
Mineral  Products. 

Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

Statistics  of  Immigration,  1820  to  1891. 

Public  Debt  for  the  past  100  Years. 

Commercial  Failures  for  1890  and  1891. 

Gold  and  Silver  Statistics. 

N  amber  and  Value  of  Farm  Animals. 

Cultivable  Area  as  Compared  wdth  Increase  oi 
Population.  '* 

Postal  Information,  with  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Rates. 

And  much  other  Invaluable  Information, 


The  Peerless  Atlas  has  Larger  and  Finer  Maps  than  are  found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 

It  Contains  a  General  Description  of  the  World,  giving  its  physical  features— form,  density,  temperature,  motion,  the  seasons,  climatic  conditions  winds  and 
cm-rents ;  distribution  of  land  and  water ;  heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers ;  races  of  people  and  their  religions ;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explorations ; 
also«the  most  complete  list  of  nations  ever  published,  giving  their  geographical  locations,  area,  population  and  form  of  government.  Every  school  boy  and  girl,  as 
well  as  college  student,  will  find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography  in  all  its  phases,  and  parents  should  not  fail  to  provide  their  children  with  it,  and  thus 
place  in  their  hands  a  potent  and  comprehensive  educational  aid,  supplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of  the  school. 


nrVlP  T^PPflPQQ    Atlil^   meets  the  wants  of  the  people  more 
^   A  ■•J'C  JT  CCi  ItOO  XVLidO    completely  than  any  similar  publication 
ever  published.    For  the  price  it  stands  "Peerless"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


is  a  broad  and  comprehensive  reference 
book,  valuable  alike  to  the  merchant,  the 
professional  man,  the  farmer,  in  fact,  everybody.   It  is  equal  to  any  $5.00  Atlas 


The  Peerless  Atlas 


IT  SHOTOD  BB  IN  EVERY  HOME,  STORE,  OFFICE  AND  COUNTING-ROOM  IN  THE  I/AND. 


Price  of  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Premium  No.  4  (the 
Atlas),  75  cents. 

Price  of  I^adies  Home  Companion  and  Premium  No.  4 
(the  Atlas),  $1. 

A  BIG  CASH  COMMISSION 

Is  given  to  Agents  and  Club  Raisers.  Write  for  our  Special 
Terras,  or  save  time  and  money  by  at  once  sending  30  cents 
for  Outfit  and  commence  making  money  immediately. 


AGENT'S   OUTFIT,   "Wje  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid ,  the  above 

PEERLESS  ATLAS  FOR  ONLY  30  CENTS, 

To  any  one  who  will  agree  to  show  it  to  others,  and  who  will  endeavor  to  secure  subscribers  for  our 
journals.   At  this  price  only  one  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  one  person. 

This  Outfit  also  includes  our  Special  Confidential  Terms  to  Club  Raisers  and  Canvassers,  stating  our 
I/iberal  Cash  Commission  to  Agents ;  also  sample  copies  of  our  journals,  blanks,  instructions, 
etc.,  enabling  any  one  to  push  the  work  successfully. 

For  only  $1  Premiums  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  included  in  the  Outfit;  or  any  3  of  them  for  75  cents; 
or  any  2  of  them  for  55  cents. 


Now  Go  to  Work. 

So  far  as  the  limits  of  these  pages  permit,  we  have  presented  the  question  of 
your  entering  into  business  relations  with  us  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible, 
with  a  careful  avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  improbable  promises.  You  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  there  is  one  opportunity  in  every  man's  career,  if  he  but 
see  and  gr*sp  that  same.  We  believe  this,  and  far  more ;  we  believe  there  are 
many  opportunities  in  the  average  three  score  years  and  ten  allotted  as  the  span 
of  a  person's  life ;  we  believe  those  who  are  quick  to  see  and  grasp  these  opportu- 
nities are  the  successful  ones ;  we  believe  that  these  same  successful  ones  must 
inevitably  become  rich,  and  we  most  sincerely  and  conscientiously  believe  that  if 
y^u  can  see  and  appreciate  this  present  opportunity,  it  will  surely  lead  to  your 
ultimate  success  and  fortune.   Will  you  put  this  prophecy  to  a  test? 


If  you  are  out  of  a  job 

If  you  need  to  increase  your  income 

If  you  can  work  all  the  time 

If  you  can  spare  an  hour  a  day 

If  you  want  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 

'  ou  your  farm 
If  you  wish  to  go  to  college 
If  you  need  a  new  hat 

WORK  FOR  US 
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■OUR  AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  WAGES.- 


WORK  FOR  US 


If  you  are  a  boy 
If  you  are  a  man 
If  you  are  a  girl 
If  you  are  a  woman 


Address  all  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  C 
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<«fTME  FARM  AND  FIRESIJDE.««5 


September  15,  1893. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOUESAZE  PEICES.DeUvered  FREE, 
For  Hoases,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  gorprise  yon.  Wrire  for  samples, 
O.  W.  ISGEBSOU.,     240   Plymoutli  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

B|^\#^|  C  ^  ON  BAST 
I  T  O  IL  C.  O  PAYifsirrs. 
Kew  or  2d  hand; lowest  prices, larg- 
est stock ;  makers  d:  oldest  dealers  in 
U.S.  We  sell  everywhere.  Caia./rte. 
HOUSE,  HAZARD  &  CO.  32E  St,  Pmrla,  III. 

m  P  (silver J  paj3  Tor  onr  ti&ll<lsoine 

M  I  9  PEOPLE'S  JOUBl^AL  coe  yeu, 

m  ■  I  ontriaLUKtyoarsiidretsiiioEr"  AG£>'TS'D1REC- 

■  SI  TOBT,"  which  goes  whirling  an  over  the  United 
I  H  ■  S;^9  to  firms  who  wish  to  m&U  F£EE,  sunple 
III  papers,  maguiaee,  books,  pietnres,  cu-ds,  etc..  with 

■  terms,  and  oar  patrons  reeelTe  boshel  s  of  m&il.  Great, 
en  bargain  Id  America.  2VjW /you  will  be  Pleased, 

T«  D.  CAMPBELL.  S.  lis  Boyle*toii,  Ind. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 
»         67  Monroe  St.,  Ohicag-o 

ffiU  Ball  Free  their  newly  eulArged 
Caialt^ne  of  Bind  Instnunects,  Uni- 
forms and  Equipments.  400  Fiiie  Q- 
lustratioos,  describing  CTery  article 
•^reqiiired   by  Bands  or   Drnm  Corps. 

Contains  instmctions  for  Amateur  Bands, 
Exercises  and  Drum  Major's  Tactics,  By^ 
Laws,  and  a  Selected  List  of  Band  Music. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


FARM  ,f  5°"'"""^ 
ENGINES 

with  STEEL  BOILERS 

Bpecially  adapted  and  lare-e)^ 
nsed  for  driving  Grinding 
Mill3,^rood  Saws,  C!orn  Shel- 
Jers,  Saw  Mills', etc.,  affording 
best  power  for  least  monev. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
yonr  wants  to 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  cxr  liO  UberiySt.,  N.Y.Ci^(> 

Mention  this  paper. 


HEEBNERS' 


Lr*TI?eITHORSE  POWER 


$5.00  to  $10,00  a  Day 

Can  be  made  by  energetic  Men,  Women,  Boys  or  Girls,  working  for  us. 
You  can  -work  all  the  time,  or  work  part  of  the  time. 

THE  PAY  IS  BIG. 

It  will  pay  you  to  carefully  examine  our  great  oflfers  on  pages  16, 17, 18  and  19. 


With  SPEED  REGUX.ATOR. 
Fw  1,  2  ud  3  Horaee. , 


Send  for   

Caiaiogu^  "  Bnsllasre  and  Dry  Fodder  Cnt» 
ter  with  Orosher.  Also  Tiirsshera  and  Gleaners  Feed 
Millg,  Oom  Shellers,  Drag  &  Circoiar  Saw  Machioea.  ata. 
BKBBNE&  dfc  SONS,  tansdale.  Pa.,  uTS.  A, 
Mention  this  paper  when_you  write. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  GANNOTSEE  HOW 
YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

^1  QBnys  a  $65.00  Improred  Oxford  Singer 
1^  I  Z  S«vir>3  M&cMoe;  perfect  vorkiiis,  rtliit'.e, 
&ailj  finished,  LiApted  to  ILfht  and  haavy  icork, 
with  acoTcplete  Ect  cftbe  lasest improved  attacbmtala 
FREE.  £i£h  mscinne  is  guu&nt*«d  for  b  years.  Bay 
diree:  froa  our  fs.7WrT,  and  utc  desleM  s&d  a^nits 
TJToSt.    S-sod  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Mention  paper. 
OXFOED  HFQ.CO.,  DepU  21,  CHICAGO. ILI. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


All  tlese  yon  can  haYe 

and  still  be  nnhappy. 

A  little  farm  well  tilled,  " 

A  little  barn  well  filled, 

A  little  wiie  well  willed, 

A  little  horse  most  killed 
On  the  crtiel  barbed  wire.  The  use  of  Page  Coiled 
Spring  fence  would  hare  prevented  such  a  catas- 
trophe. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


TERRY'S: 
BUSHEL 
BOXES. 


1  T.  B.  TERRY  beats  the  •world 

raising  Potatoes.  One  element  of 
'  his  success  is  in  handling  them  In 
bushel  boxes.  These  boxes  are 
nsed  also  for  other  crops,  sach 
as  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  melons, 
Ac.  We  make  them  in  3  styles, 
at  10c.  and  up.  isend  for  pamphlet 
-Handling  Farm  Produce- 
given  free  to  those  who  mention 
this  paper.  If  interested,  ask  also  for  our  catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies,  and  a  sample  cop.v  of  Gleanines  in  Bee 
Cnltnre.      A.  I.  KOOT,  Box  £,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HORSE  POWER  (ijOr 
Engine  and  Boiler  ^|D3 

SAW   Mirr.   EI^GIXE  AXD 
B0I1.I:B,  8450.00. 
Ottaer.Size«in  Proportion. 

EfilCINES  and  BOiLERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARHSTROHC  BBOS.,  SPEISGFIELD,  0 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE 

18  to  50  inches  high;   pickets  2^  and  cables  o.H 
inches  a^art.   Best  yard  and  lawn  fence  made.  Sold 
by  the  hardware  trade.   '^\'rite  for  circulars. 
DE  K-ALB  FENCE  CO.,   -  DE  ILALB,  ILIi. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


Sr-and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
331-3  PERCENT. 
OF  YOUR  GRAIN. 


Bemember  It  prindB  EAR  CORH  and  aU  Mnds  of 

grain  FASTER  AHD  BETTER  than  any  other.  Onr  1  ne 

comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  lof  ORIf"'"" 
MILLS    Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  ^°'A'a'p» 


COLUMBIA 

A[j^T£ELWIND 


New  ir.  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
'       Powerful  in  Operation. 
C*n<aiiu  coTeicd  Internal  6ear. 
ItTneqa&led  in  the  line  ol  Fompiog  Wind 
'Mills.  We  solicit  the  clo§«t  inveitipa- 
tion-lUo  Colnmbta  8teel  Derrick!, 

 Iron  Tnrblnc  Wind  Enelnes, 

^■BlBackeyeForcp  t:  Lift  Pumpt, 
Tanb  acJ  Sprar  Pump^  Bnckeye 
aod  Globe  Lawn  Mo  werm,IroB  Fene. 
  Inc.  Creatlwr.  Etc.  Write  for  clrcnUrs. 

OS  ACO.,SPRINOFIELD,  0. 

of  IVIoney 
isily  Earned. 

learn  all  about  it  on  pages  16, 
19.   Don't  delay.   Look  in- 


LWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA,  N.Y. 

I  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
IDEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
I  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 

SEND  rOR„OATA  l_OS  UE 
'AOORfSS-WI  LUAMS  BROa  ITHACA.  N,V< 


No.  6. 


$175  Buys  a 
Fir5t= class 
Piano. 


Icon,  can  save  from  S50  to  §200  by  buyin?  your  Piano  or  Organ  direct  from 
our  factory.  %\  e  do  onr  own  making  and  our  own  selling.  AVe  employ  no  agents, 
stoclf  no  stores,  sapply  no  dealers.     Tlie  consnmer  reaps  the  benefit  of  the 

agent's  commission  and  the  dealer  s  profit.  We  do  the  larees;  direct  business  In  the 
■«-orld,  and  can  point  to  a  satisfied  pirrchaser  In  CT-ery  comity  In  the  U.  S.  Every 
instroment  accompanied  bv  an  ironclad  guarantee  for  10  years.  Our  catalogue  of 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

Is  a  book  -wortli  na-rtng  at  any  price.  We  send  it  absolutely  free.  Xo  Ftamps,  no  condi- 
tions. Nothing  required  but  yout  name  and  address.  It  show-s  the  latest  styles,  gives 
prices,  and  outlines  easy  plans  of  payment  that  have  never  been  equaled  in  point  of 
liberaUty.  Pianos  from  S175  np.  Organs  from  S27.50  np.  You  are  not  doing  vour- 
self  justice  if  you  buy  -without  seeing  this  book.  It  will  save  money  for  you.  Send  at 
once.  We  refer  you  to  any  bank  orCommercial  agency  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Address 

CORNISH   &  CO.,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


ilention  this-paper  when  you  write. 


THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME 


The  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 


Costs  no  more  tlian  an  ordinary  cltunsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstrncts  the  view 
and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  time.  The  Hartman  Fence  is  artistic  in  design, 
protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them  and  is  practically  ETEKX.ASTING. 
IlltLstrated  Catalogne  with  Prices  and  Testimonials  Mailed  Free. 

BraKcies:  HARTMAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

102  Chambers  St.,  New  York)  508  State  St.,  Chicago;  31  and  53  S.  Forsyth  St,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


Explanations  and  congrratulations. 

(See  first  5  numbers  on  inside  pages.) 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  nOOFIlie  COMPANY 


I  SOLID 
i STEEL 
^ENCE 


"The  best  and  most  easily  erected  fence  in  tisa 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  t>etter  known  aa 

Expanded  Metal.* 

Porobines  beaaty,  strength,  dorabillty,  and  economy.  Write  foi^ 
Catalogue  No.  ^  ,  giving  particolais  and  showing  this  material^ 
framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  fawns.; 
Central  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  531  Wood  St.,Pittsburgh,Pa:, 


Mention  tliis  paper  when  you  answer  sdrertisements. 


ROOFING  FARM>=^i 


Direct  to  YOU  at  Agents'  prices. 
Write  for  our  GUARANTIEE.  Address 


BOX  1385, 


NILES,  OHIO. 


When  writing  please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


THE  CEIjBBBATEI> 

Martha  Washington 
Cook  Book 


For  10  Cents  In  Stamps 
SENT  POSTPAID 


Fully  Illustrated.    12  mo.  320  Pages. 

The  largest  and  best  Cook  Book  ever 
published.  Portrait  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton on  outside,  Aperfectindexby  ■which 
reference  may  be  instantly  made  to  any 
recipe  or  cooking  in  all  its  departments. 
It  contains  also  a  medical  department 
which  is  invaluable.  Toilet  recipes.  A 
complete  department  devoted  to  personal 
dress  and  etiquette.  Ad'vice  to  mothers 
and  daughters,  as  well  as  to  young  men. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railroad,  whose  dining-car  service  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Chicago  is  famous 
for  the  superb  cooking  and  excellency  of 
the  menu, havepublishedaspecial edition 
of  this  Cook  Book,  which  •will  be  sent 
free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  in  stamps.  Address,  D.  G.  Mwards, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  C, 
H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

UsntioD  thlt  p«p«r  vbtD  f  on  writ*. 


Made  of  Best  Galvanized 
STEEL 

WIRE 


Best  Fence  and  Gates  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
foU  particulars.  THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  Richmond,ind. 

hen  you  ■write,  mention  this  paper. 

TMs  cut  represents  | 
our  combined  , 


French  Burr  Mill  and  Corn  Ear  Crusher 


for  fiirmers'  use.  The  most  convenient,  lightest  run- 
ning, easiest  adjui.ted,  combined  mill  iB  the  market. 
Shipped  on  its  merits  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address. 
-SPKOCT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Mnncy,  Pa. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


Mention  thi>  paper  when  yon  write. 


A  ■W  orld's  Fair  Album  will  be  Bent  to  any  address 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps.  For  albums,  rates  and 
information  regarding  a  World's  Fail  trip,  address 
D.  G.  Edwards,  G.  P.  and  T.  Agt.,  "■World's  Fair 
Eoute,"  200  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Agents  for  this  paper  get  Big  Pay. 


